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PREFACE 


X  HERE  may  be  some  apology  due  to  the  patrons  ol"  this  work 
for  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  op  hands,  which  circumstance 
has  been  owing  to  several  causes.  When  the  prospectus  was 
issued  last  year,  there  was  not  a  single  line  of  the  work  Avritten, 
nor  were  the  documents  arranged,  or  even  all  in  hands.  A 
considerable  time  elapsed  before  a  sufficient  number  could  be 
procured  to  make  the  proper  arrangement  of  them,  and  in  order 
to  expedite  the  work,  the  printing  was  commenced  long  before 
the  manuscript  was  finished,  in  consequence  of  which  an  erro- 
neous calculation  was  made  as  to  the  bouods  of  the  work.  It 
•was  supposed  that  from  250  to  300  pages  would  have  contained 
all  the  matter,  and  the  prospectus  Avas  issued  accordingly;  but 
in  ihe  course  of  the  work  the  matter  increased  on  the  hands  of 
the  writer,  and,  determined  to  make  the  book  as  complete  as 
possible,  he  sacrificed  interest  to  the  hoped-for  gratification  of 
his  readers:  to  this  cause,  and  having  to  wait  the  leisure  of 
those  gentlemen  who  were  kind  enough  to  lend  their  assistance 
by  furnishing  some  of  the  most  important  documents,  may  be  at- 
tributed the  delay  which  has  occurred. 
.  The  writer  of  this  book  is  sensible  that  it  contains  many  de- 
fects, and  therefore  will  not  be  disappointed  on  its  receiving  the 
lash  of  criticism:  but  he  has  the  fullest  reliance  on  the  candour 
and  moderation  of  a  discerning  Eind  generous  public,  who  in  t-he 


conviction  that  tiie  work  has  been  written  and  compiled  in  the 
spirit  of  candour  and  of  truth,  will  readily  overlook  those  lite- 
rary defects  which  may  appear  of  importance  only  to  fastidious 
critics. 

It  is  apprehended  that  this  first  impression  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  supply  of  all  the  subscribers  to  the  work-,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  a  second  edition  is  now  in  hands,  and 
as  none  of  the  causes  of  delay  above  alluded  to  can  exist  at  pre- 
sent, it  will  be  before  the  public  in  a  very  short  time. 

Cinci7imti.)  SepteTHber,  1824. 


INTRODUCTION. 


IT  has  been  a  favorite  opinion  with  manywise  and  good  men, 
that  no  man's  hfe  should  be  written  while  he  is  ahve,  and  that 
the  person  who  writes,  or  procures  to  be  written,  memoirs  of  his 
own  life,  is  at  least  chargeable  with  egotism,  if  not  with  vanity. 
However  well  founded  this  opinion  may  be  when  taken  in  a 
general  sense,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  following  detail 
of  facts  will  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  candid  reader,  that 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs  is  an  exception,  and  that  it  is  justly 
due  to  the  history  and  character  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  the 
individual,  that  a  plain,  impartial,  and  authentic  detail  of  the 
p,ublic  transactions  of  General  Harrison  should  be  given  at  a 
period  when  the  best  possible  testimony,  that  of  living  witnesses, 
can  be  procured;  and  when  there  has  been  a  lapse  of  time  suf- 
ficient to  cool  down  the  partial  predilections  of  friends,  or  the 
vindictive  malice  of  enemies.  Let  us  wait  for  the  demise  of 
the  principal,  and  we  may  lose  the  benefit  of  the  evidence  of 
those  best  qualified  to  give  testimony  to  the  facts ;  as  time,  which 
has  been  fatal  to  him,  may  be  equally  so  to  his  cotemporaries, 
and  therefore  instead  of  having  the  best  possible  testimony  di- 
rectly issuing  from  the  mouths  or  the  pens  of  living  witnesses, 
who  can  be  called  upon  for  the  explanation  of  obscurities  or 
the  reconcilement  of  incongruities,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  that 
kind  of  posthumous  testimony  which  is  always  more  or  less  un- 
certain. When  we  wish  to  ascertain  a  fact  in  the  business  of 
common  life,  we  never  apply  to  hearsay  evidence  when  we  can 
have  the  direct  testimony  of  eye-witnesses — why  then  should  we 
wish  to  deprive  our  posterity  of  the  benefit  of  living  testimony 
ir»  matters  of  lystory  in  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  concerned, 
lest  the  vanity  of  the  actors  may  be  flattered'or  gratified:  this 
is  not  only  unjust  but  it  is  impolitic.  If  a  public  oflicer  have 
done  his  duty,  he  ought  in  common  justice  to  be  gratified  by  the 
plaudits  or  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  it  is  equally 
politic  in  them  to  render  to  him  due  applause  for  his  conduct, 
in  order  not  only  to  encourage  him,  but  to  induce  others  to  fcl- 
Ic.v  in  the  track  of  public  usefulness. 


There  is  attothcr  erroneous  impression  upon  the  minds  oi 
many,  and  that  is,  that  an  inTpartial  historj'  cannot  be  written  in 
the  life  time  of  the  actors  in  the  various  scenes.  However  this 
may  apply  to  countries  governed  by  tyrants,  as  it  relates  to  these 
United  States  it  is  completely  fallacious.  It  is  only  in  those 
countries  where  the  iron  hand  of  despotism  restrains  or  has  de- 
stroyed the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  any  importance  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  idea.  In  these  states  the  press  is  free:  if  false  re- 
presentations are  made,  or  a  false  coloring  given  to  ficts,  imme- 
diate contradiction  and  exposure  follows,  and  truth  is  elicited. 
What  may  have  been  necessary  in  other  countries  is  quite  un- 
T)ccessary  here.  We  have  no  occasion  to  wait  for  the  death  of 
the  parties,  or  the  removal  from  power  of  the  partisans,  to  com- 
pile or  to  write  an  impartial  history,  but  on  the  contrary  we 
have  every  inducement  to  step  forward  wlien  the  impressions 
made  by  the  occurrences  are  strong  upon  the  minds  of  the  wit- 
nesses, to  write  the  history  of  those  occurrences;  and  the  histq- 
rian,  being  sensible  that  the  rod  of  tlie  critic  hangs  over  him, 
and  that  a  thousand  eyes  are  upon  him  to  watch  any  aberrations 
he  may  make  from  truth,  and  to  expose  any  invidious  or  flattering 
coloring  he  may  give  to  the  facts  or  circumstances  he  may  relate, 
is  induced  to  be  impartial  and  to  let  the  strictest  veracity 
guide  his  pen.  Under  these  considerations,  then,  it  must  be 
plain,  that  the  best  possible  chance  for  having  an  impartial  and 
authentic  history  of  our  country  is  to  have  a  record  made  of 
public  events  as  soon  after  they  have  occurred  as  possible,  with- 
out reference  to  the  death  or  tiie  removal  from  power  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  those  events. 

There  are  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  present 
case  which  not  only  authorize  but  demand  an  appeal  to  the 
publk.  General  Harrison  has  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  public  life.  He  has  been  a  governor,  a  congres- 
sional, and  a  state  legislator;  he  has  been  commander-in-chief 
of  the  largest  military  district  in  the  Upited  States  at  an  im- 
portant era  of  the  late  war,  and  he  has  been  an  agent  in  some 
of  the  most  important  negotiations  and  contracts  Avith  the  In- 
dians. To  expect  that  a  man  in  any  or  all  of  those  different  situ- 
ations should  not  have  enemies,  would  be  to  expect  more  from  hu- 
man nature  than  a  true  estimate  of  it  would  warrant.  If  i«;i  those 
characters  he  has  acted  wisely  and  with  integrity,  he  may  have 
fools  and  knaves  for  his  enemies:  if  on  the  contrary  he  has  acted 
wickedly  or  corruptly  the  wise  and  the  virtuous  cannot  be  hia 
friends — in  either  cases  he  must  have  enemies,  and  though  it  may 
be  said  that  those  €nemies  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
wicked  or  the  credulous,  yet  it  should  be  shown  from  indubi- 
table authority  that  the  assertion  is  correct  and  that  the  opinion 
js  foQnded  in  truth. 


Under  an  economical  republican  government,  the  priricipai 
motive  which  impels  men  to  come  forward  in  the  service  of  their 
country  is  a  pure  principle  of  patriotism,  and  a  noble  ambition 
of  being  useful  to  their  fellow-citizens,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
emoluments  attached  to  the  superior  offices  of  the  stale  are  so 
insignificant,  that  it  cannot  altogether  be  attributed  to  avarice. 
A  virtuous  ambition,  then,  being  the  impelling  motive,  and  the 
public  approbation  being  almost  all  the  reward,  to  a  generous, 
high-minded  individual,  conscious  of  having  done  his  duty,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  mortifying,  nothing  more  unjust,  than  to  be 
stigmatised  with  calumny,  or  to  be  told  that  he  has  acted  upon 
principles  and  from  motives -which  he  docs  not  hold,  or  of  which 
his  very  soul  is  abhorrent. 

That  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  has  been  calumniated,  that 
he  has  been  basely  traduced  as  a  legislator,  as  an  executive  of- 
/icer,  and  as  a  commander,  is  too  well  known  to  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  his  character:  it  is  therefore  in  common 
justice  due  to  him  as  an  individual,  it  is  due  to  his  country,  which 
has  a  common  interest  in  the-  cliaractcr  of  her  public  servants, 
that  those  foul  and  unjust  aspersions  should  be  refuted,  and  the 
authors  of  them  brought  to  Inc  bar  of  public  opinion,  there  to 
receive  that  execration  which  every  generous,  "every  virtuous 
mind  must  award  to  the  propagator  of  slander,  or  the  detractor 
of  innocence  and  public  virtue. 

As  the  calumnies  propagated  against  General  Harrison  have 
been  founded  upon  those  parts  of  his  conduct  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  public  affairs  of  his  country,  it  will  appear  to 
every  candid,  thinking  mind,  that  there  cannot  be  a  better  plan 
of  drawing  up  a  defence  than  by  putting  that  defence  into  the 
shape  of  a  historical  narrative,  for  how  can  the  slanders  of  the  de- 
tractor of  public  character  be  more  effectually  refuted  than  by 
impartially  detailing  the  public  transactions  of  the  person  calum- 
niated. 

To  deny  that  the  writer  of  this  memoir  has  not  had  the  assis- 
tance of  General  Harrison  would  be  culpable  affectation,  be- 
cause many  of  the  most  important  documents  have  been  furnish- 
ed by  him,  and  could  not  have  been  procured  from  any  other 
source,  but  it  is  confidently  relied  on  that  the  circumstances 
above  alluded  to  will  acquit  that  gentleman  of  any  improper  de- 
gree of  egotism  in  having  this  appeal  made  to  the  public  opinion. 


^nal  Porrrau  by  '<  R.Lanibdm  painted  tor  the  Nauonal  Ponrai'  Oaller.- 
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CHAPTER  I, 


JTlAJOR  General  William  Henry  Harrison  was  bom  of 
respectable  parents  on  the  9th  February,  1773,  at  a  place 
called  Berkely,  on  the  banks  of  the  James'  River,  about  25  miles 
fi^m  Richmond,  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  His  father,  Mr, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  descended  from  one  of  Cromwell's  Gene- 
rals of  the  name,  repi^sented  the  State  of  Virginia  in  Congress, 
in  the  years  1774,  1775,  and  1776;  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  when  the  celebrated  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  agreed  to,  and  was  one  of  those 
illustrious  patriots  who  signed  that  impprtant  instrument.  In 
the  year  '77  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
in  the  State  Legislature,  which  office  he  continued  to  fill  till 
the  year  1782,  when  he  succeeded  Governor  Nelson  as  Govern- 
or of  Virginia,  on  that  gentleman  resigning  that  situation. 

In  all  those  offices,  Mr.  Harrison  acquitted  himself  with  great 
ability,  and  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  fellow  citizens^ 
that  few  men  of  his  standing  enjoyed  a  more  solid  and  perma- 
nent degree  of  popular  favor ;^ — nor  did  his  popularity  exceed 
his  disinterestedness,  for  it  is  well  known,  that  so  far  from  being 
remunerated  in  a  pecuniary  way  for  his  services,  he  very  mate- 
rially injured  his  own  fortune  by  his  attachment  to  the  liberties, 
and  to  the  service  of  his  country.  But  we  do  not  claim  for  the 
cubject  of  our  history  any  merit  for  the  glorious  and  patriotic 
conduct  of  his  respected  sire,  nor  for  his  being  descended  from 
an  opulent  and  respectable  line  of  ancesfry^ — his  own  conduct 
shall  be  the  basis  of  his  character.  For  if  he  had  derived  his 
origin  from  a  King  or  an  Emperor,  or  if  more  congenial  to  our 
own  republican  principles  he  could  claim  for  his  ancestor  a 
Hampden  or  a  Sydney,  and  that  all  those  who  intervened  had 
been  equally  illustrious,  we  would  not  claim  for  him  more  honor 
than  if  he  had  been  descended  from  a  race  the  most  depraved. 
On  the  contrary,  we  would  more  readily  give  credit  to  such  a 
man  as  General  Harrison  for  being  the  son  of  a  wretch  the  most 
wicked,  inasmuch  as  there  must  be  more  merit  due  to  a  man 
who  has  not  suffered  the  example  of  a  ^tious  parent  to  lead  him 
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iiotn  the  patlis  of  rectitude,  than  to  one  who  has  not  been  635- 
posed  to  such  temptation.  In  fact  we  cannot  but  view  that 
deference  and  respect  which  is  usually  paid  to  family  without 
regard  to  individual  merit  as  a  relic  of  ancient  barbarism,  which 
is  only  equalled  in  absurdity  and  evil  tendency  by  another,  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  both  of  which  we  wish  were  unknown  in 
a  republican  country.  If  every  man  be  made  accountable  for 
his  own  actions,  and  the  splendid  character  of  his  ancestors  be 
not  attributed  to  him  as  meritorious,  then  will  w^e  have  the  bet- 
ter security  that  he  will  make  a  character  and  a  name  for  him- 
self— but  if  we  give  him  credit  for  the  virtues  of  his  ancestors, 
We  take  from  him  a  strong  inducement  towards  raising  himself 
to  that  eminence  to  Avhich  he  imagines  the  merits  of  those  an- 
cestors  have  already  raised  him.  As  one  of  those  circumstan- 
ces which  arise  from  aristocratical  or  monarchical  governments^ 
we  deprecate  as  antirepublican,  that  homage  which  is  paid  in 
those  countries  wher-esuch  governments  prevailjlo  the  antiquny 
or  splendor  of  family  name. 

The  father  of  Bonaparte  was  an  obscure  lawyer.  So  long  as 
that  hero  was  the  successful  general  of  a  republican  army,  we 
heard  nothing  of  the  antiquity  or  the  nobility  of  his  family;  but 
no  sooner  did  he  assume  the  imperial  purple,  than  his  parasites 
set  about  to  trace  his  ancestry,  and  though  they  failed  in  making 
him  derive  his  pedigree  from  a  royal  stock,  yet  they  gave  him 
one  of  the  Italian  noblesse  for  an  ancestor: — and  thus  instead 
of  exalting  they  debased  him ;  for  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  noblesse  of  Italy  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  savage 
hordes  of  freebooters,  that  in  the  middle  ages  destroyed  the 
Roman  power,  who  is  it  that  would  not  say,  a  man  might  have 
as  much  honor  at  least,  in  being  the  offspring  of  an  honest  scriv- 
ener, as  the  descendant  of  a  noble  robber. 

The  father  of  General  Harrison  was  a  wise  and  intelligent 
man,  a  distinguished  patriot,  and  a  true  republican ;  his  valuable 
principles  therefore  as  well  as  the  example  of  an  active  public 
and  well  spent  life,  must  have  H^en  powerful  in  forming  the 
character  of  this  his  3"oungest  son^this  to  him  was  an  advan- 
tage, but  not  a  merit,  and  is  mentioned  here,  merely  to  show  that 
his  career  in  public  fife,  perfectly  accorded  with  those  republi- 
can principles  which  it  was  the  delight  of  his  venerated  sire  to 
instil  into  his  young  and  flexible  mind— »and  this  we  propose 
most  unequivocally  to  prove,  by  the  following  detail  of  the  pub- 
lic transactions  of  the  subject  of  our  history. 


AS  the  memoirs  of  the  private  life  of  General  Harrison  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  design  of  this  history,  he  will 
l)e  taken  up  on  his  entrance  into  pubhc  life ;  when  after  having 
served  in  the  army  commanded  by  GeneralWayne  as  a  subalteriH 


and  in  the  family  of  that  hero  as  Aid-de-Camp,he  wasappointed 
Secretary  to  the  North-Western  Territory  in  the  3'ear  1797. 

The  North- Western  Territory  at  that  time  under  the  govern- 
-ment  of  General  St.  Clair,  comprised  the  whole  of  what  arc  now 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  Territory 
of  Michigan. 

In  the  year  1799  Mr.  Harrison  was  elected  a  Delegate  to 
represent  the  Territory  in  Congress,  in  which  high  and  confi- 
dential station,  he  not  only  performed  his  duty  to  his  constituents 
generally  to  their  satisfaction,  but  he  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  introducing  such  a  change  in  the  sale  of  public  lands  as  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  Western  Coun- 
try, and  the  consequent  increase  of  its  population. 

The  former  Law  for  the  eale  of  lands  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  ordained  that  no  less  a  quantity  than  4,000 
acres  could  be  sold,  with  the  exception  of  fractions  on  the  banks 
-of  rivers,  which  were  to  be  sold  separatf^lj.  This  law  was  highly 
unfavorable  to  the  actual  settlers,  and  would  have  put  it  in  the 
power  of  land  speculators  to  extort  from  them  a  high  price  for 
such  small  quantities  of  land  as  lliey  might  be  able  to  purchase, 
or  otherwise  to  rent  out  the  farms,  by  which  a  landed  aristocracy 
would  have  been  created,  which  in  time  would  have  been 
destructive  of  every  principle  of  Republicanism,  Under  this 
impression  Mr.  Harrison  used  his  utmost  influence  while  in 
Congress  to  have  another  arrangement  made.  He  saw  clearly 
that  nothing  could  so  much  retard  the  settlement  of  the  great 
western  region,  as  thus  suflfering  the  land  to  be  monopolized  by 
speculators,  who  would  find  means  to  purchase  4,000  acre  tracts 
— that  it  would  prevent  poor  industrious  men  from  obtaining 
that  independence  which  they  could  derive  from  the  possession 
in  fee  simple  of  the  farms  which  they  could  cultivate.  That 
it  would  create  an  order  of  men  who  would  live  upon  the  indus- 
try of  others,  whilst  they  would  exert  themselves  to  increase 
their  own  power  and  influence  in  a  political  way,  that  might 
eventually  cause  the  Government  itself  to  degenerate  into  a  mis- 
chievous aristocracy,  and  reduce  the  power  of  the  people  to  a, 
mere  cypher. 

The  late  plan  of  selling  land  by  sections  and  half  sections 
was  first  proposed  by  General  Harrison,  and  he  procured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  through  the  House  of  Representatives  to  that 
effect ;  but  it  was  so  amended  in  the  Senate  that  one  half  was 
to  be  sold  in  sections  of  640  acres,  and  the  other  half  in  half  sec- 
tions of  320  acres.  The  old  system  of  forfeiture  for  nonpay- 
m.ent  was  abolished,  and  payment  to  be  made,  one  fourth  in  hand, 
and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  and  four  years;  allow- 
ing the  purchaser  one  year  after  the  fourth  payment  became 
due,  to  collect  the  money,  and  in  case  it  should  not  be  paid  for 
in  that  time,  the  land  to  be  sold,  the  public  reimbursed,  and  the 
biilance  of  its  produce  handed  over  to  tlie  delinqent  purchaser. 


These  were  the  best  terms  that  couW  be  obtained  at  that  time, 
as  Mr.  Harrison  could  not  prevail  upon  Congress  to  sell  the  land 
in  less  quantities  than  320  acres — though  it  was  his  wish  that  it 
should  be  sold  in  much  smaller  parcels. 

During  this  session  (1800)  the  Law  was  passed  for  dividing 
the  Indiana  Territory  from  that  called  the  Territory  of  the  U. 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  The  part  of  the  bill  which  fix- 
ed the  Seat  of  Government  for  the  Pastern  division,  was  strongly 
objected  to  by  Mr.  Harrison,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  Territory,  which 
gave  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  Legislation  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Territory,  but  in  cases  where  it  was  expressly 
withheld — and  though  the  bill  finally  passed,  yet  in  his  letter  to 
his  constituents  he  expresses  his  hope,  that  from  the  unanimous 
disapprobation  of  the  principle  expressed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  rejecting  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  warm  opposition  which  it  met  with  in  the  Sen- 
ate, no  attempt  would  be  made  to  revive  it. 

Mr.  Harrison  was^  also  present  during  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  for  the  settlement  of  Judge-  Synwnes'  Purchase ;  and  though 
the  Judge  was  at  that  time  his  father-in-law  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  interests  of  those  persons  who  had  purchased 
lands  of  him  before  he  had  obtained  his'  patent.  It  had  been 
suggested  to  him,  that  there  Avere  some  doubts  whether  those 
persons  who  had  sued  the  Judge  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  remedy  in  equity  against  the  Judge-^ 
he  immediately  went  before  the  committee,  and  urged  them  to 
insert  a  provision  in  their  favor,  declaring  that  it  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  committee  who  framed  the  bill,  that  those  persons 
should  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefit  arising  from  it,  and  that  he 
should  object  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  if  they  were  not  includedi 
And  he  also  stated  the  question  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  Mr.  Harper,  and  other  eminent  legal  charac- 
ters, whose  decided  and  unanimous  opinion  was,  that  they  were 
within  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  it  then  stood,  upon  which  he 
was  satisfied.  And  thus  he  performed  his  duty  towards  those 
persons,  though  the  interest  of  his  father-in-law  was  consider* 
ably  involved  in  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Harrison  served  but  one  year  as  Delegate  in  Congress 
from  the  North- Western  Territory.  It  has  been  stated  above, 
that  the  Territory  had  been  divided  during  the  session  in  which 
he  was  in  Congress;  he  was  in  1801  appointed  by  President 
Adams  the  first  Governor  of  that  part  called  the  Indiana  Ter^ 
ritory. 

When  Mr.  Harrison  took  command  of  the  Government  of 
Indiana,  the  Territory  was  in  a  very  open  and  unprotected  state^ 
The  whole  consisted  of  but  three  settlements,  so  widely  settled 
that  they  could  do  but  little  as  to  mutual  defence.     There  vrete 


BO  fixed  or  regular  roads  through  the  country,  or  houses  of  aC« 
commodation  between  the  settlements ; — it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary for  travellers  to  carry  with  them  their  provisions,  and  also 
materials  for  encampment,  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather; — and  the  great  distance  from  one  settlement  to 
another  rendered  them  very  insecure  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  protection  to  be  acquired  from  mutual  sup- 
port very  precarious  indeed.  The  three  settlements  consisted  of: 
1st,  Clark's  Grant,  a  tract  of  about  150,000  acres  at  the  falls  of 
Ohio,  which  had  been  granted  to  General  Clark's  regiment 
of  Virginia  troops,  as  compensation  for  their  services  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  2d,  The  old  French  settlement  at  Vin- 
cennes  and  its  vicinity  on  the  Wabash ;  and  3d,  a  tract  lying  on 
the  Mississippi  extending  from  Kaskaskia  to  Cahokia  about 
sixty  miles. 

The  population  of  these  settlements,  so  widely  distant  from 
each  other,  amounted  to  about  5,000  souls,  and  all  the  im- 
mense regions  to  the  north  and  northAvest  of  them  were  unset- 
tle4?  or  in  possession  of  the  Indians ;  so  that  no  governor  since 
the  original  settlement  of  the  country  ever  had  had  a  more  ar- 
duous task  on  hand  than  our  Governor  when  he  undertook  the 
government  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana.  He  had  not  only  the 
natural  hostility  of  the  Indians  to  guard  against,but  the  intrigues 
of  the  British  agents,  which,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
independence  of  America,  had  been  incessant,  and  too  fre- 
quently successful — that  mistaken  policy,  vi>^hich  had  so  long 
influenced  the  British  government,  induced  them  to  keep 
in  their  employ,  agents,  who  industriously  propagated  evil 
and  unfounded  reports,  among  the  Indians,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  jealousy  and  hostility  in  their  minds  against 
the  Americans,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extensive  settlement 
of  the  frontier  provinces,  and  to  make  a  monopoly  of  the  fur 
trade — they  established  posts  and  factories,  far  within  thosfe 
boundaries  which  had  been  prescribed  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  1783,  and  thereby  cut  off  the  trade  of  vast  regions 
of  the  Indian  country  from  our  citizens  within  our  own  bounda- 
ries, as  well  as  the  commercial  intercourse  with  the  more  dis- 
tant tribes.  With  the  malignity  of  demons  they  viewed  the 
liberal  and  humane  policy  of  the  United  States  (so  opposite  to 
their  own)  in  extending  their  dominion  by  purchase  rather  than 
by  conquest — in  endeavoring  to  introduce  among  the  Indians 
the  arts  of  civilized  life  instead  of  exterminating  them  by  the 
sword.  This  policy  was  so  different  in  principle  to  every  thing 
they  had  pursued  in  similar  cases,  that  their  agents  en- 
deavored all  in  their  power  to  misrepresent  to  the  Indians,  every 
step  taken  by  the  American  government  to  effect  these  purpo- 
ses;— they  told  them  that  the  great  object  of  the  Americans 
was  to  obtain  their  lands ; — and  that  their  i^eason  for  advising 


them  to  adopt  an  agricultural  or  pastoral  life  was  to  enervate 
them,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  arms,  in  order  to  make  of 
them  an  easier  conquest.  They  took  advantage  of  the  inclina- 
tion and  fondness  of  the  Indians  for  spiritous  liquors — they 
abused  the  American  government  for  making  laws  against  hav- 
ing them  supplied  with  that  article  by  the  traders,  and  they 
contrasted  with  that  policy,  the  goodness  and  liberality  of  their 
great  father  George  the  third,  who  loved  his  red  children  so 
well  that  he  gave  them  every  thing  they  wished  for,  and  among 
other  good  things  plenty  of  rum. 

The  governors  of  territories  being  ex-officio  superintendants  of 
Indian  affairs,  very  considerably  augmented  their  duties  as  well 
as  their  responsibility.     At  the  same  time  that  the  government 
of  the  Uhited  States  felt  every  disposition  of  humanity  and  so- 
licitude for  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  the  Indians,  it  be- 
ing essential  to  the  safety  of  the  settlements  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, that  an   evtensive  harrier  should  be  formed  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  European  nations  who  held  possessions  to 
the  west  and  north-west  of  the  United  States,  they  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  have  the  Indian  title  extinguished  to  those 
lands  bordering  upon  their  western  settlements — because  that 
so  long  as  the  Indians  continued  to  be  spread  over  the  country, 
they  were  the  mere  tools  of  British  and  French  intrigue,  and 
both  in  peace  and  in  war  were  troublesome  neighbors.     In  car- 
rying into  effect  this  important  measure  the  original  documents 
from  which  this  history  is  drawn,  give  the  most  decided  proof, 
that  every  possible  just  and  generous  feeling  was  entertained  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  towards  the  Indians,  and 
that  their  directions  to  the  superintendants  of  Indian  affairs 
were  dictated  by  the  principles  of  benevolence  as  well  as  jus- 
tice— and  the  event  has  proved,  that  they  could  not  have  ap- 
pointed any  man  better  qualified  for  such  an  important  and 
arduous  undertaking  than  the  subject  of  this  history.     General 
Harrison  as  a  civil  governor,  from  his  education  and  talents  was 
a  man  eminently  qualified,  and  having  studied  and  learnt  the  art 
of  war,  and  particularly  of  Indian  Avarfare,  under  that  distin- 
guished veteran  and  hero.  General  Wayne,  all  the  qualifications 
essential  to  a  governor  were  combined  in  his  person,  the  evi- 
dence of  which,  may  be  fully  established  by  reference  to  the 
numerous  treaties  with  the  Indians,  by  which  about  seventy 
millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been  from  time  to  time,  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  and  by  which  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
themselves  has  been  considerably  ameliorated — and  the  frontier 
settlements  rendered  as  safe  and  secure  against  the  hostile  at- 
tempts of  belligerant  Europeans,  as  the  states  on  the  borders  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 


CHAPTER  II. 


1801 .  oHORTLY  after  his  appointment  Governor  Harrison 
had  a  very  extensive  communication  with  the  Indian  tribes,  he 
was  visited  by  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  nations  which  inhabited 
that  part  of  the  territory  over  which  he  presided.  In  all  their 
communications  heavy  complaints  were  made  by  the  Indians 
against  the  conduct  of  the  white  people ; — they  said  their  people 
had  been  killed,  their  lands  settled  upon,  their  game  wantonly 
destroyed,  their  young  men  made  drunk,  and  cheated  of  the 
peltry  which  were  the  means  of  procuring  for  them  the  necessary 
articles  of  clothing,  arms,  and  ammunition  to  hunt  with.  Of  the 
truth  of  these  allegations  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
governor- — the  Delaware  chiefs  enumerated  six  persons  who  had 
been  killed  since  the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  and  of  those  six, 
only  one  had  been  killed  in  a  justifiable  manner,  he  having 
been  killed  by  a  boy  in  his  own  defence,  who  was  tried  and 
acquitted  upon  that  ground.  But  we  regret  to  say  that  in 
another  instance,  a  man  had  been  tried  and  acquitted,  although 
it  appeared  on  evidence  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  most  cruel  and 
unprovoked  murder.  The  case,  however,  which  seemed  to 
lie  heaviest  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  at  that  time  was  one 
of  more  than  common  atrocity.  Two  Indian  men  a  woman  and 
some  children,  about  three  y^ars  before  had  been  quietly  hunting 
near  the  Ohio  on  the  waters  of  Blue  River; — their  camp  was 
discovered  by  three  white  men,  who  resolved  to  murder  and  rob 
them  of  about  50  dollars  worth  of  peltry ; — one  of  tlie  Indians 
was  well  known  to  the  whites  by  the  name  of  Jim  Gallaway  and 
also  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  strength  and  bravery; — those 
fellows  therefore  dared  not  attack  them  openly,  but  approached 
their  camp  as  friends,  requesting  leave  to  stay  with  them  a  few 
days; — with  this  request  they  readily  complied, — and  the  vil- 
lains were  hospitably  entertained,  who,  waiting  a  favorable 
opportunity,  made  their  attack  and  were  but  too  successful  in 
their  nefarious  design.  The  whole  party  were  murdered,  and 
their  property  carried  off; — and  their  fate  would  never  have 
been  discovered  but  for  the  villains  themselves; — who,  after  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time,  thinking  themselves  safe,  began  to 
boast  of  their  exploit,  and  one  of  them  said  that  he  was  very  near 
being  overpowered  by  the  Indian  whom  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  murder 
—and  but  that  his  comrade  came  to  his  asgistacce  he  would 
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himself  have  been  the  victim  to  his  own  villany^ — as  he  tvas  not, 
sinjjly,  able  for  his  powerful  adversary. 

The  Governor  found  great  difficulty  in  punishing  crimes  of 
this  nature,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
Territory  of  the  United  States  were  uncertain  or  unknown. — 
In  his  communication  with  the  Secretary  at  War,  he  expresses 
himself  anxious  that  the  government  should  speedily  have  the 
lands  surveyed,  and  the  boundaries  fixed.  Wherever  the  line 
was  known  or  understood  he  was  careful  to  have  the  Indians  to 
remove  beyond  it; — and  if  any  of  the  whites  should  encroach 
upon  their  country,  and  hunt  upon  their  grounds,  contrary  to 
law  and  in  violation  of  the  treaties,  they  could  be  punished — 
but  where  the  boundary  was  uncertain,  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  intruders  to  justice;  and  owing  to  the  state  of  uncertainty, 
no  doubt,  many  acts  of  injustice  and  atrocity  had  been  committed. 
The  practice  of  hunting  on  the  lands  of  the  Indians  in  violation 
of  law  and  existing  treaties,  had  grown  into  a  monstrous  abuse; 
thousands  of  the  wild  animals  from  which  they  derived  their 
subsistence,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  white  people.  Many 
parts  of  the  country  which  had  abounded  with  game  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  peace  of  1795,  scarcely  contained  as  many 
as  would  subsist  the  few  Indians  that  would  pass  through  them. 
The  Kentucky  settlers  on  the  Ohio,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
tucky river  down  to  the  Mississippi,  were  in  the  constant  habit  of 
passing  over  into  the  Indian  Territory  every  fall,  to  kill  deer, 
bears  and  buffaloes,  merely  for  the  skins ;  by  means  of  which,  all 
those  animals  became  scarce,  and  the  last  in  particular,  which 
formerly  abounded  in  great  numbers,  were  now  difficult  to  be 
met  with.  The  Indians  for  a  length  of  time  bore  all  those  inju- 
ries with  astonishing  patience  and  forbearance,  and  still  continu- 
,ed  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

But  the  Governor  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  dis- 
positions of  this  unfortunate  race,  saw  clearly  that  though  they 
were  not  inclined  then  to  go  to  war  with  our  people,  yet  the 
provocations  they  Avere  receiving,  and  the  privations  they  were 
made  to  suffer,  would  powerfully  operate  in  favor  of  any  of  the 
European  nations  who  might  go  to  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  would  prepare  the  Indians  to  join  them  in  any  incursions 
they  might  think  proper  to  make  upon  our  future  settlements. 
With  this  serious  apprehension  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  that  sense 
of  justice  and  humanity,  which  an  honest  and  benevolent  man 
must  feel  towards  an  unfortunate  race  of  people  who  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  intrusion  of  the  whites  upon  their  coun- 
try. Governor  Harrison  made  the  most  feeling  representation 
of  their  unhappy  situation  to  the  government.  These  repre- 
sentations accorded  so  well  with  the  dispositions,  and  benevolent 
intentions  of  the  executive,  that  the  fullest  confidence  waa 
placed  in  tlie  Governor,  and  the  most  ample  powers  were  givtti 


to  him,  to  make  sttch  arrangements  as  he  found  necessary  and 
proper,  both  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 

"  All  these  injuries,"  says  Governor  Harrison  in  his  commu- 
nication to  the  Secretary  at  War,  under  date  of  15th  July, 
1801,  "the  Indians  have  hitherto  borne  w^ith  astonishing  pa- 
tience. But  though  they  discover  no  disposition  to  make  war 
upon  the  United  States  at  present,  I  am  confident  that  most  of 
the  tribes  M^ould  eagerly  seize  any  favorable  opportunity  for 
that  purpose.  And  should  the  United  States  be  at  war  with 
any  of  the  European  nations,  who  are  known  to  the  Indians, 
there  would  probably  be  a  combination  of  more  than  nine  tenths 
of  the  northern  tribes  against  Us,  unless  some  means  are  made 
use  of  to  conciliate  them.* 

"  The  British  have  been  unremitting  in  their  exertions  to 
preserve  their  influence  over  the  Indians  resident  within  our 
territory,  even  prior  to  the  surrender  of  the  forts  upon  the 
lakes ;  and  those  exertions  are  still  continued.  Last  year  they 
delivered  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  to  those  Indians  than  they 
have  ever  before  been  known  to  do;  and  I  have  lately  been 
informed,  that  talks  are  now  in  circulation  amongst  them  which 
are  intended  to  lessen  the  small  influence  which  we  have  over 
them.  I  cannot  vcuch  for  the  truth  of  this  report ;  but  I  think 
it  very  probable  that  the  British  will  redouble  their  eflforts  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  their  interest,  as  a  means  of  assisting  them 
in  any  designs  they  may  form  against  Louisiana,  which  it  is  sai4 
will  shortly  be  delivered  over  to  the  French.  I  have  had  much 
difficulty  with  the  small  tribes  in  this  immediate  neighborhood, 
viz:  the  Piankishaws,  the  Weas,and  the  Eel  river  Miamis ;  these 
three  tribes  form  a  body  of  the  most  depraved  wretches  upon 
earth.  They  are  daily  in  this  town  in  considerable  numbers; 
and  are  frequently  intoxicated  to  the  number  of  thirty  or 
forty  at  once,  when  they  commit  the  greatest  disorders,  draw- 
ing their  knives  and  stabbing  every  one  they  meet  with: 
breaking  open  the  houses  of  the  citizens ;  killing  their  cattle  ana 
hogs,  and  breaking  down  their  fences.  But  in  all  their  frolics 
they  generally  suffer  the  most  themselves ;  they  kill  each  other 
without  mercy.  Some  years ,  ago  so  many  as  four  were  found 
dead  in  a  morning,  and  although  those  murders  were  actually 
(jjommitted  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  yet  no  attempt  to  punish 
them  hat  ever  been  made.  This  forbearance  has  rendered 
them  astonishingly  insolent,  and  on  a  late  occasion  (within  8 
weeks)  when  one  of  them  had,  without  provocation,  killed  two 

•  The  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  broke  out  in  1812,  verified  this  observa- 
tion of  the  Governor  to  a  tittle  ;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
irritation  created  by  those  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice  made  enemiea  of 
Indian  tribes  in  that  war,  when  a  contrary  mode  of  treatment  njight  have  secw- 
jed  them  as  allies.  ^ 
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t>(  {he  citizens  in  one  of  the  trader's  houses  in  this  place,  it  wat 
found  impossible  to  apprehend  him  aUve,  and  he  therefore  was 
put  to  death.  This  piece  of  justice  so  highly  exasperated  his 
tribe,  that  they  actually  assembled  in  the  borders  of  the  town, 
with  the  design  of  seizing  upon  some  favorable  opportunity  of 
doing  mischief.  The  militia  were  ordered  out  and  the  insur- 
rection has  subsided. 

"  Should  you  think  proper  to  garrison  Fort  Knox  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  it  may  be  the  means  of  keeping  the  Indians  un- 
der much  better  control,  when  they  come  here  to  trade^  and 
would  enable  the  civil  magistrate  to  punish  those  who  violate 
the  laws.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  that  a  military  force  is  so  neces- 
sary on  any  part  of  the  frontiers,  as  at  this  place; — the  inhabi- 
tants though  fully  able  to  repulse  them  when  aware  of  their 
designs,  are  continually  in  danger  from  their  treachery.  Five 
hundred  warriors  might  introduce  themselves  into  tlie  town 
undiscovered  by  the  white  people,  and  after  doing  all  the  mis- 
chief in  their  power  might  make  their  escape  with  as  much 
facility.  I  do  not  indeed  apprehend  that  the  neighboring  tribes 
have  any  inclination  to  make  open  war  upon  us; — I  fear  only 
the  effect  of  some  sudden  resentment  arising  from  tlie  constant 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  this  town.  From  this  intercourse 
causes  of  irritation  are  constantly  produced; — twice  within  a 
few  months  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  arms  by  both  parties  j 
— one  occasioned  by  some  drunken  Indians  attempting  to  force 
a  house,  in  which  one  was  killed  and  another  wounded: — the 
other,  at  the  time  when  the  two  white  men  were  killed,  as  above 
mentioned.  Luckily,  however,  no  other  mischief  was  done  in 
<.>ither  instance. 

"  The  Indian  Chiefs  complain  heavily  of  the  mischiefs  produ- 
ced by  the  enormous  quantity  of  whiskey  which  the  traders  in- 
troduce into  their  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  more 
than  six  hundred  warriors  upon  the  Wabash,  and  yet  the  quan- 
tity of  whiskey  brought  here,  annually,  for  their  consumption, 
is  said  to  amount  to  six  thousand  gallons.  This  noxious  liquor 
not  only  incapacitates  them  to  obtain  a  living  by  hunting,  but  it 
leads  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  Killing  each  other  has  be- 
come so  customary  amongst  them  that  it  is  no  longer  thought 
criminal.  They  murder  those  whom  they  have  been  most  accus- 
tomed to  esteem  and  regard, — their  chiefs  and  their  nearest  re- 
lations fall  under  the  stroke  of  their  tomahawks  and  their  knives. 
•  This  has  been  so  much  the  case  with  the  three  tribes  of  the 
Piankishaws,  the  Weas,  and  Eel  River  Miamis  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  chief  to  be  found  amongst  them.  The  Little  Beaver, 
a  Wea  chief  of  note,  well  known  to  me,  was  murdered  not  long 
since  by  his  own  sod.  The  Little  Fox,  Another  chief,  who  was 
always  a  friend  to  the  white  people,  was  murdered  at  midday, 
ift  the  streets  of  this  town,  by  one  of  his  own  nation.     All  thos^ 
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horrors  are  produced  to  those  unhappy  people  by  their  too  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  white  people.  This  is  so  certain^ 
that  I  can  at  once  tell,  upon  looking  at  an  Indian  whom  I  chanco 
to  meet,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  neighboring,  or  to  a  more 
distant  tribe.  The  latter  is  generally  well  clothed,  healthy,  and 
vigorous  ;  the  former,  half  naked,  filthy,  and  enfeebled  by  in- 
toxication 5  and  many  of  them  without  arms,  excepting  a  knifp» 
which  they  carry  for  the  most  villanous  purposes.  The  chief* 
of  the  Potawatamies,  Sacs,  and  Kickapoos,  who  lately  visited 
me,  are  sensible  of  the  corruption  of  their  manners,  and  their 
vices  amongst  themselves,  which  they  are  convinced  will  lead  to 
utter  extirpation,  and  earnestly  desire  that  the  introduction  or 
whiskey  amongst  them  may  be  prevented.  Whether  something 
ought  not  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  reproach  which  will  attach 
to  the  American  name  and  character  by  the  extirpation  of  so 
many  human  beings,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  President.  That  this  extirpation  will  take 
place,  no  one,  Avho  knows  the  astonishing  annual  decrement-  of 
these  unhappy  beings,  can  doubt.  The  Delawares  are  making_ 
one  other  attempt  at  becoming  agriculturalists — they  are  form- 
ing settlements  upon  the  White  River,  a  branch  of  the  Wabash, 
under  the  conduct  of  two  missionaries  of  the  society  of  United 
Brethren  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  amongst  the  hea- 
thens,—otherwise  called  Moravians.  To  assist  them  in  this  plan 
the  chiefs  desire  that  one  half  of  the  next  annuity  may  be  laid 
out  in  implements  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  purchase  of  some 
domestic  animals,  as  com  s,  and  hogs.  The  Kaskaskias  and 
Piankishaws  require  the  same, — and  the  Potawatamies  wish 
that  a  few  corn  hoes  may  be  sent  with  their  goods.  The  Sun, 
a  great  chief  of  the  last-mentioned  nation,  requests  that  a  coat 
and  hat  of  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  may  be  sent  to  him; 
and  to  prevent  jealousy,  a  few  more  may  be  added  for  the  other 
chiefs  of  his  nation.  Indeed  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  would 
please  the  chiefs  of  all  the  nations  ntiore  than  a  donation  of  this 
kind.  It  was  a  method  always  practised  by  the  British,  and  noth- 
ing contributed  more  towards  preserving  their  influence. 

"  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  that  about  half 
a  dozen  coats,  and  as  many  cocked  hats,  may  be  sent  for  each 
of  the  nations  that  have  an  annuity  of  1000  dollars,  and  half  that 
number  for  those  who  have  500  •, — the  expenses  to  be  take» 
from  the  allowance  of  each  nation.  The  Kickapoos,  a  strong 
and  warlike  nation,  have  not  a  proper  proportion  of  goods  allow- 
ed them  by  the  United  States;  their  annuity  is  ,^500  only, 
which  is  the  sum  allowed  to  the  remnant  of  the  Kaskaskias,  who 
have  but  15  or  20  warriors.  The  Kickapoos  of  the  Prairie,  a 
large  branch  of  that  nation,  never  received  any  part  of  the  goods^ 
they  therefore  frequently  steal  horses,  which  are  never  return- 
ed, because  they  do  not  fear  the  withholding  of  tlieir  aijiiuitr. 
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The  Sacks,  a  very  large  nation,  which  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
Illinois  river,  are  not  bound  by  any  treaty,  and  will  not  deliver 
up  horses  or  prisoners  in  their  possession.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  there  are  still  several  persons  with  them,  which 
were  taken  during  the  late  war.  They  say  they  are  very  wil- 
ling to  treat,  on  being  put  on  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  Indian 
nations. 

"  Some  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Paymaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  army,  written,  as  he  said,  by  your  directions,  request- 
ing to  know  whether  the  sei^vices  of  Mr.  Rivet,  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  of  this  place,  and  Indian  missionary,  could  not  be  dispen- 
sed with.  If  it  continues  to  be  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  the  employment  of 
missionaries  like  Mr.  Rivet  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  means 
which  can  be  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 
People  of  this  description  can  be  procured  at  much  less  expense 
than  any  other ;  and  they  certainly  will  be  attended  to  by  the 
Indians,  much  more  than  any  other  that  could  be  employed. — 
At  any  rate  the  services  of  Mr.  Rivet  have  been,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be,  equal  to  the  small  sum  allowed  him.  The  Indians 
in  this  quarter  venerate  the  old  French  government  formerly 
established  here,  and  it  would  excite  the  most  disagreeable 
feelings  amongst  them  to  have  the  only  one  of  that  nation  re- 
moved who  is  allowed  to  speak  to  them.  Mr.  Rivet  is,  indeed, 
constant  in  his  exertions  to  diffuse  principles  of  sobriety  and 
justice  amongst  the  Indians,  and  to  cause  them  to  respect  the 
authority  of  the  United  States." 

It  appears  that  prior  to  the  formation  of  the.  Indiana  Terri- 
tory, the  affairs  of  the  whole  territory  were  in  the  greatest 
eonftision ;  both  among  white  people  and  Indians,  discord  and 
anarchy  ruled  with  undisputed  SAvay.  Murders  were  commit- 
ted, and  reprisals  made  on  the  property  of  both  parties,  without 
control  of  law  or  justice ;  two  or  three  years  Avould  elapse  with- 
out any  court  being  held,  and  the  most  atrocious  criminals  es- 
caped punishment.  The  uncertainty  whether  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  authorized  the  punishment  of  crimes  perpetrated 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  dominion,  and  the  routes  or  paths 
(there  being  no  regularly  laid  out  roads)  by  which  the  inhabi- 
tants passed  through  the  lands  of  the  Indians  to  the  different 
white  settlements,  not  being  secured  by  any  treaties,  rendered 
it  difficult  to  bring  any  p«rson  to  punishment  for  acts  commit- 
ted thereon.  In  the  month  of  October  this  year,  1801,  two 
Indians  were  delivered  up  by  the  chiefs  of  their  nation  to  be 
tried  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  murder  of 
a  white  man. 

The  chief  who  apprehended  them.  Captain  Allen,  had  had  a 
son  murdered  in  Vincennes  about  a.  year  before ;  the  murdei^ 
ers  had  escaped,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Governor,  who 
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exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  discover  and  bring  them  to 
justice;  notwithstanding  this,  the  chief  gave  up  these  two  In- 
dians to  General  Wilkinson,  who  sent  them  under  a  military 
escort  by  the  desire  of  the  Governor  to  Kaskaskia,  M^hen  one 
of  them  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  executed,  the 
other  having  turned  U.  S.  evidence  by  which  his  life  was  saved. 

This  trial  however  did  not  settle  the  point  with  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  culprit  pleaded  guilty,  but  no 
exception  was  taken  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  there- 
fore his  conviction  and  execution  followed  without  the  point 
being  arg.ued. 

The  execution  of  this  man  somewhat  irritated  the  Indians 
about  the  place  wliere  he  was  executed,  but  it  does  not  appear 
however  that  any  bad  consequences  ensued — but  rather  that 
his  punishment  had  a  salutary  effect. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  note  that  this  Captain  Allen  had  been 
present  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  when  it  was  agreed  that 
murderers  should  be  given  up  on  both  sides; — and  though  there 
had  been  several  murders  committed  on  the  Indians,  and  none 
of  the  murderers  had  been  given  up,  or  had  suffered  punish- 
ment— yet  he,  true  to  the  principle  which  had  been  agreed  on 
by  the  treaty,  brought  forward  this  man  and  gave  him  up  to  be 
tried  for  the  offence.  After  he  was  convicted  and  sentence 
passed  upon  him  by  tlie  judge,  Allen  stood  forth,  and  intreated 
for  his  pardon,  upon  the  principle,  that  as  many  murders  had 
been  committed  against  the  Indians,  and  not  one  of  the  mur- 
derers had  suffered,  he  did  think  that  this  man  should  be  par- 
doned. He  was  told  by  the  judge  that  such  power  was  not 
vested  in  him,  that  he  had  only  the  power  to  try  him,  and  if 
found  guilty,  to  condemn  him  to  death ;  but  that  the  power  of 
pardoning  alone  rested  with  the  Governor,  after  the  criminal  had 
been  convicted.  Allen  then  sent  a  talk  to  the  Governor,  be- 
seeching him  to  pardon  the  guilty  man  upon  the  principle  above 
mentioned,  but  the  Governor  on  mature  consideration  of  the 
case  did  not  think  it  proper  that  this  man  should  escape,  and  he 
acted  accordingly. 

In  making  communication  to  the  general  government  of  the 
execution  of  this  man,  Governor  Harrison  endeavored  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  of  the  President,  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
roads  leading  through  the  Indian  country  to  the  several  settle- 
ments of  the  territory.  "  If  this  measure,"  says  he  in  his  letter, 
"is  not  effected,  I  apprehend  some  serious  consequences.  It 
has  already  become  a  subject  of  discussion  among  the  people 
of  the  territory,  whether  an  Indian  is  punishable  by  our  laws 
for  a  murder  committed  on  their  own  lands,  or  on  a  road  lead- 
ing through  their  country;  the  negative  of  this  question  is 
strongly  maintained  by  many;  and,  should  it  reach  the  Indians, 
it  will  be  no  longer  safe  to  pass  the  roads  which  connect  the 
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aeveral  settlements  of  the  Territory."  In  the  same  letter  he 
alludes  to  some  information  he  had  had  of  a  talk  having  been 
sent  among  the  Indians  by  a  British  agent,  and  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  he  goes  more  at  large  into  an  account  of  that  transaction. 
This  letter  is  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  dated  19th  February, 
1802,  in  reply  to  one  requesting  that  every  inquiry  should  be 
made  as  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  that  communication. — 
The  Governor  proceeds  thus:  "  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  find 
the  drift  of  the  talks,  which  the  British  agents  in  Canada  so  fre- 
quently send  to  the  Indians  residing  wdthin  our  limits.  The 
report  mentioned  in  the  postscript  of  my  letter  of  the  3d  De- 
cember last,  came  from  Mr.  Mills,  the  person  who  attended  the 
Indian  chiefs  who  were  lately  at  Washington.  I  have  since 
seen  the  chief  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  the  talk 
alluded  to.  Upon  my  interrogating  him,  he  denied  that  he 
had  received  any  particular  message  from  MvKee,  the  British 
superintendant  for  Indian  affairs  for  Upper  Canada,  Avhom  he 
acknowledged  to  have  visited.  But  he  made  so  many  com- 
plainte  of  the  usage  which  the  Indians  had  received  from  the 
Americans,  and  some  of  them  were  of  a  nature  so  far  above  liis 
capacity,  that  I  am  sure  they  must  have  been  put  into  his  mouth 
by  the  said  M'Kee,  or  by  some  of  the  British  merchants. — 
Among  other  grievances,  he  mentioned  the  high  price  of  Indian 
goods,  Avhich  he  attributed  entirely  to  the  duty  which  was  laid 
upon  the  importation  of  those  goods  at  Detroit,  and  which  he 
said  was  contrary  to  the  practice  under  the  British  government, 
and  intended  to  impoverish  and  reduce  the  Indians.  Indeed, 
other  chiefs  have  frequently  informed  me  that  they  had  heard 
we  resolved  to  destroy  them,  that  we  might  take  possession  of 
their  lands.  This  idea  I  am  confident  has  been  infused  into 
their  minds  by  the  British  agents  or  traders,  which  last  enjoy 
all  the  Indian  trade ;  and  that  they  may  still  do  so,  they  take 
every  opportunity  to  prejudice  the  Indians  against  us.  They 
have  even  attempted  to  make  the  Indians  believe  that  the  United 
States  intended  to  destroy  them  by  means  of  the  small  pox, 
which  was  to  be  communicated  to  them  by  the  goods  which  they 
receive  from  us.  I  have  never  been  able  to  fix  the  spreading  of 
these  lies  upon  any  o/ie  of  the  traders,  they  manage  their  busi- 
ness with  so  much  art;  but  when  I  do  make  such  discovery,  1 
shall  make  an  example  of  him,  by  instantly  depriving  him  of  his 
license,  and  sending  him  out  of  the  Indian  country.  In  order 
the  better  to  find  out  what  is  going  forward  among  the  Indians, 
I  have  endeavored  to  attach  some  of  the  best  informed  traders 
to  our  interest;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  unprincipled 
men,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  British,  by  whom  they  are 
supplied  with  all  their  goods.  Could  this  be  otherwise^ — could 
the  valuable  skin  and  fur  trade  which  our  territory  supplies,  bd 
diverted  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  Canada, 
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it  would  not  only  give  a  handsome  emolument  to  our  merchants', 
and  increase  our  revenue  by  the  additional  consumption  of  im- 
ported goods,  but  it  would  also  confirm  the  dependence  of  the 
Indians  upon  us.  The  principal  objection  made  by  the  traders 
to  whom  I  have  recommended  the  carrying  of  their  furs  and 
peltry  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  is,  that  there  are  none 
of  our  merchants  who  make  the  importation  of  Indian  goods,  or 
purchase  of  furs  and  peltry  their  business,  and  of  course  they 
are  not  always  certain  of  making  sale  of  their  commodities,  or 
of  obtaining  in  return  goods  suitable  for  their  purpose ;  both  of 
which,  they  are  sure  of  wlien  they  go  to  the  British  merchants, 
who  are  exclusively  employed  in  this  kind  of  traffic." 

From  this  and  subsequent  despatches  to  the  government,  it 
will  plainly  appear,  that  the  British  government  has  disgraced 
itself  by  employing  agents  for  the  express  purpose  of  embroil- 
ing the  Indians  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  by 
the  vilest  and  most  falacious  insinuations,  infusing  into  their 
minds  those  jealousies,  doubts  and  fears,  which  produced  that 
extensive  combination  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  which  we  will 
hereafter  treat  at  large.  What  can  be  said  for  the  government 
that  could  resort  to  such  abominable  schemes,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  an  ignorant  and  uninformed  race  of  beings  to  rise  up 
and  murder  and  rob  their  neighbors,  well  knowing  that  their 
marauding  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  would  pro- 
duce a  reaction,  which  would  be  fatal  to  those  unfortunate  vic- 
tims to  their  avaricious  rapacity.  What  a  strong  degree  of 
inconsistency,  if  not  of  moral  turpitude,  in  this  government  em- 
ploying agents  to  foment  discord  and  jealousy  between  the  In- 
dians and  Americans,  from  which  circumstance  arose  so  many 
atrocious  murders  of  men,  women  and  children,  at  the  same 
instant  of  time  when  they  were  patronizing  bible  and  mission- 
ary societies  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  in  both  hemis- 
pheres. What  shocking  barbarity !  what  consummate  hypocrisy ! 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  government  ought  not  to  be  blamed 
for  the  conduct  of  its  agents.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  those 
agents  acted  of  their  own  mere  motion,  and  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility— facts  "  speak  trumpet-tongued,"  and  declare  to  the 
world,  that  the  agents  must  have  bad  their  instructions  to  act  as 
they  have  done ; — they  were  supplied  with  the  means,  and  with- 
out  the  means  they  could  not  have  effected  those  purposes ; — = 
and  it  is  clear,  and  will  by  other  circumstances  be  made  still  more 
manifest,  that  it  was  the  government  of  England  that  provided 
those  means.     Enough  on  this  subject  for  the  present. 

We  will  now  advert  to  a  very  important  document  relative  to 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  on  certain  lands  upon  the  Wa* 
bash  river.  Upon  this  subject,  Governor  Harrison  obtained, 
and  communicated  to  the  government,  very  important  informa- 
tipn,  which  cannot  be  better  giveu  to  the  reader  than  ia  th^ 
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words  of  his  own  letter  to  the  secretary  at  war,  under  date  of* 
26th  February,  1 802. 

"  The  subject,"  says  the  Gbvernor, "  of  the  boundary  Une  be- 
tween us  and  tlie  Indians,  has  engaged  my  attention  for  some 
time  past;  and  as  I  consider  myself  possessed  of  all  the  information 
relating  to  it  which  I  am  likely  to  obtain  in  this  quarter,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  state  to  you  th^  result  of  my  inquiries  and 
reflections. 

"  If  the  obvious  construction  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville  is  to  bef 
taken  as  the  ground  upon  which  our  claim  to  land  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  be  supported,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  muth  mors 
extensive  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  tract  which  the 
United  States  may  rightfully  claim,  extends  on  the  Wabash  from 
Point  Coupee,  12  leagues  above  the  moUth  of  White  river,  to  12" 
leagues  below  this  town,  and  in  width  from  the  river  on  the  east, 
40  leagues,  and  on  the  west  30  leagues.  The  grant  of  the  land 
is  said  to  have  been  made  to  Monsieur  De  Vincennes,  a  captain 
in  the  Ffench  army,  and  the  founder  of  the  colony  which  bears 
his  name,  for  the  use  of  the  French  settlers,  and  although  the 
instrument  of  conversance  (if  there  ever  was  one  in  Writing)  is 
lost,  the  fact  is  ascertained  not  only  by  the  testimony  of  all  the 
old  French  inhabitants,  but  is  completely  authenticated  by  a 
clause  in  a  subsequent  deed,  made  by  the  Indians  to  the  Wa- 
bash Company  in  the  year  1775,  in  which  the  bounds  of  the 
tract  before  granted  to  the  French  are  laid  down,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excepting  it  from  the  sale  then  about  to  be  made.  Aa 
extract  from  the  said  deed,  which  is  on  record  here,  is  enclosed. 
Although  our  title  to  the  land  is  thus  clearly  ascertained,  I  think 
it  would  be  extremely  impolitic  to  insist  on  taking  the  whole 
of  it.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  Indians  would  agree  to  it.  At 
present  I  believe  they  have  no  idea  of  a  claim  being  set  up  to 
that  extent,  ahfl  it  is  said  that  general  Putnam  gave  them  assu- 
rance when  he  assembled  the  Wabash  chiefs  at  this  place  in  1793, 
that  our  claim  would  not  be  very  extensive.  The  right 
to  the  whole  tract  may  be  declared,  but  the  lines  which  are  to 
run  from  the  two  points  on  the  Wabash  above  mentioned,  may 
be  extended  no  further  than  10  or  12  leagues  on  each  side  the 
river.  This  would  readily  be  acceded  to  by  the  Indians,  and 
would  make  the  settlements  here  sufficiently  large.  None  of  the 
l^iankishaw  chiefs  (by  which  tribe  all  the  former  sales  in  this 
country  were  made)  attended  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  and  the 
Wea  chiefs,  who  are  said  to  have  represented  them,  are  all  dead, 

"  At  a  council  which  was  held  here  last  summer,  the  subject 
of  the  boundary  line  was  mentioned  by  the  Piankishaw  chiefs, 
and  they  expressed  great  uneasiness  that  the  boundary  line  had 
not  been  ascertained,  and  at  the  reports  which  had  been  circu- 
lated amongst  them,  that  the  Americans  meant  to  take  from 
them  all  their  country.    They  also  said?  that  the  settlements 
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which  had  beeai  formed  on  the  south  side  of  White  river,  werfe 
an  encroachment  upon  them.  .1  took  this  opportunity  to  explain 
to  them  that  part  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville  which  relates  to 
this  place,  and  assured  them  that  an  investigation  w^ould  take 
place,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  country  which  had  been 
actually  conceded  to  the  French.  That  from  what  I  can  learn, 
our  claim  on  the  Wabash  was  contained  between  Point  Coupee 
and  White  river,  but  I  could  not  determine  how  far  it  might 
extend  on  each  side  the  river, — nor  in  what  direction  the  lines 
would  run  from  these  two  points;  but  if  it  should  dppear  on  in- 
vestigation, that  it  was  the  intention  of  their  forefathers,  that  the 
hne  should  run  from  the  mouth  of  White  river  up  the  channel  of 
that  river,  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  the  Wabash,  that  they 
would  be  paid  for  all  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  Whit*  river 
which  had  been  included  in  our  settlements  and  surveys.  This 
explanation  seemed  satisfactory.  It  appears  that  all  the  Indians 
have  understood  that  the  claim  to  the  land  between  Point 
Coupee  and  White  river  had  been  extinguished,  and  I  believe 
they  would  readily  agree  that  it  should  extend  in  depth  on  each 
side  the  river  so  far  as  to  make  a  square  of  24  leagues,  which 
is  the  distance  between  the  above-mentioned  points.  The  re- 
mainder of  their  claim  may  be  relinquished,  and  this  liberality 
will  authorize  us  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  our  territory  on  the 
Illinois,  if  our  claim  in  that  country  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
prevent  our  settlements  from  being  cramped. 

"  My  views  as  to  the  boundaiy  line  in  that  quarter  are,  that  it 
should  commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  run  up  that 
river  for  30  or  36  miles,  thence  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of" 
the  Mississippi,  until  it  intersects  at  right  angles  a  line  to  be 
drawn  from  a  point  opposite  Cape  St.  Combs,  w^hich  is  on  the 
Avestside  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  10  miles  below  Kaskas- 
kia.  This  would  give  a  tract  of  country  of  80  miles  by  35,  over 
almost  the  whole  of  which  our  settlements  are  now  scattered. 

"  There  are  some  other  objects  of  importance  which  might 
be  settled  at  the  time  the  Indians  meet  upon  the  subject  of  the 
boundary  line.  I  have  before  stated  to  you  that  none  of  the 
roads  passing  through,  one  settlement  to  any  other  in  this  Terrir- 
tory  were  made  free  by  treaty,  admitting  that  free  ingress  and 
egress  were  contemplated  at  the  time  that  the  several  tracts  were 
ceded  to  the  French.  Yet  this  can,  I  should  suppose,  extend  no  fur- 
ther than  the  allowance  of  one  road  to  the  Ohio,  and  one  to  the 
Mississippi,  but  the  extension  of  the  settlements  and  the  constant 
emigration  from  the  Ohio  to  this  place,  and  the  countries  on  the 
Mississippi,  make  it  necessary  to  have  two  or  three  main  roads. 
The  settlements  which  extend  from  the  Great  Miami  to  the 
Indian  boundary,  running  from  the  Kentucky  river,  will  shortly 
be  attached  to  this  territory,  and  will  totally  be  cut  off  from  a 
communication  with  the  seat  of  government  unless  we  can  have 
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;i  new  road ;  and  the  opening  of  those  I  presume  ought  not  to  be 
attempted  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians ;  this  consent  I  am 
sure  can  be  had,  as  well  as  permission  to  establish  small  stations 
at  the  distance  of  25  or  30  miles  apart  on  the  roads  most  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  Another  object  to  be 
provided  for  is  the  security  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
traders  residing  in  the  Indian  country.  Frequent  complaints 
have  been  made  to  me  of  robberies  and  personal  injuries  com- 
mitted by  the  Indians  on  the  traders,  and  I  know  of  no  redress 
for  them. 

"  In  the  treaty  of  Greenville  the  chiefs  promised  to  take  the 
traders  under  their  protection,  but  there  is  no  specific  mode  of 
redress  pointed  out.  Their  treatment  of  the  traders  shows  that 
they  consider  them  entirely  at  their  mercy,  and  they  do  fre- 
quently rob  and  abuse  them.  This  insecurity  to  the  persons 
and  properties  of  the  traders  is  the  reason  that  so  few  decent 
and  respectable  men  are  employed  in  the  Indian  trade,  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  villains  in 
the  world,  and  the  authors  of  all  those  falsehoods  which  so 
frequently  agitate  the  Indians. 

"  The  Sacks,  or  Sackees,  a  considerable  nation  who  reside 
between  the  Illinois  river  and  the  Mississippi,  were  not  included 
in  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  They  sent  deputies  to  agree  to 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  the  spring  previous  to  the  treaty,  but 
by  some  accident  or  other,  they  mistook  the  time,  and  did  not 
attend  tlie  treaty.  They  are  now  extremely  desirous  to  be  put 
on  a  footing  with  the  other  tribes,  and  receive  an  annual  present, 
and  it  appears  reasonable  thnt  they  should.  There  is  ano- 
ther reason  for  including  them  in  the  treaty  of  Greenville. 
I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  several  of  the  white  persons  and 
negroes  AA^ho  were  taken  during  the  war  are  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  people,  particularly  the  son  of  a  Mr.  Tanner  of 
Kentucky,  who  is  extremely  desirous  to  recover  him. 

"  To  accomplish  those  objects  I  beg  leave.  Sir,  respectfully 
to  recommend  to  the  President,  that  a  deputation  from  each  of 
the  neighboring  tribes,  viz:  the  Delawares,  Potawatamies,  Mia- 
mis,  Eel  river  Indians,  Weas,  Kickapoos,  Sacks,  and  Kaskaskias, 
should  be  assembled  early  in  the  ensuing  summer,  and  that 
some  person  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  be  impowered  to 
agree  with  them  on  the  permanent  boundaries  between  their's 
and  the  lands  of  the  United  States  at  this  place  and  the  Illinois 
country,  'i'o  obtain  their  consent  to  open  the  following  roads, 
viz:  one  from  the  Ohio  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  creek  to 
Vincennes ;  one  from  the  settlements  between  the  Great  Miami 
and  the  Indian  boundary  line  to  Vincennes ;  and  one  from  some 
convenient  spot  on  the  Ohio  to  Kaskaskia. 

"  To  extend  to  the  Sack  nation  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Greenville^ 
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"  To  provide  for  the  security  of  the  persons  and  properties 
of  the  traders  residing  in  the  Indian  country,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  injure  them. 

"  To  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  establish  houses  of 
accommodation  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
apart  on  the  post  road  from  Louisville  to  Vincennes,  and  thence 
toKaskaskia. 

"  And  should  it  be  considered  practicable,  to  make  new  ar~ 
rangements  of  the  annuities.  The  Kaskaskias,  for  instance, 
who  have  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  warriors,  and  the  Piankishaws 
who  are  reduced  to  twenty-five  or  thirty,  receive  each  500  dol- 
lars, which  is  the  sum  allowed  the  Kiclcapoos,  who  have  some 
hundreds.  I  think  it  possible  to  prevail  upon  those  two  tribes 
to  give  up  200  dollars  each  of  their  annuity,  which  may  be 
added  to  those  of  the  Kickapoos  and  Potawatamies ;  or  with  the 
addition  of  another  100  dollars,  make  an  annuity  of  600  dollars 
for  the  Sacks. 

"  I  am  persuaded.  Sir,  that  nothing  can  be  done  with  respect 
to  any  of  these  objects  but  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  tribes.  There  appears  to  be  an  agreement  amongst 
them,  that  no  proposition  which  relates  to  their  lands  can  be 
acceded  to  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes ;  and  they  are  ex- 
tremely watchful  and  jealous  of  each  other  lest  some  advantage 
should  be  obtained  in  which  they  do  not  all  participate, 

"  A  general  meeting  of  the  chiefs  has  been  long  wished  for, 
in  order  to  settle  some  disputes  which  have  arisen  amongst  them, 
which  but  for  my  interposition,  would  have  terminated  in 
wai".  These  disputes  cannot  (on  account  of  thejealousies  above 
mentioned)  be  amicably  adjusted  but  by  the  mediation  of  the 
United  States. 

"  The  meeting  would  be  further  beneficial,  as  it  would  give  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  them  the  conditions  of  the  treaties 
they  have  made  with  us,  which  are  very  imperfectly  understood. 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any  pretensions  to  land  on  the  part  of 
individuals  without  the  acknowledged  boundary  of  the  lands 
of  the  United  States,  but  those  which  are  made  by  the  Illinois 
and  Wabash  companies ;  these  companies  are  composed  nearly 
of  the  same  persons,  and  their  claims  include  almost  the  whole 
country  between  the  Lakes,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Indian  boundary  line,  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky 
river  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 

"  A  person  attended  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville  on  behalf  of 
one  or  both  of  these  companies,  and  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  (for 
I  was  at  that  time  in  the  family  of  General  Wayne)  the  subject 
was  not  brought  before  the  Indians.  It  is  I  believe,  acknowl- 
edged that  these  purchases  were  unauthorized  by  any  govern- 
ment. To  remedy  this,  the  conveyance  is  made  to  the  company 
or  to  the  Kina;  of  Great  Britain. 
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*"  I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  number  of  Indians  that  may  at- 
tend at  the  proposed  meeting;  I  shall,  however,  endeavor  to 
make  it  as  small  as  possible,  and  dismiss  them  as  soon  as  the  bu- 
siness can  be  done.  I  believe  that  the  chiefs  will  endeavor  to 
bring  with  tiiem  as  large  a  retinue  as  possible,  which  some  will 
do  from  ostentation,  and  some  from  apprehension  of  danger,  sev- 
eral of  the  tribes  being  much  irritated  against  each  other. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  meeting  immediately 
after  the  delivery  of  the  annuities  at  Fort  Wayne ;  no  other 
presents  will  then  be  expected,  excepting  a  few  special  ones  for 
the  chiefs.  Should  the  President  approve  of  giving  an  annuity 
to  the  Sacks,  they  will  probably  expect  to  have  an  advance  of 
one  year  on  their  arrival  here.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  this  tribe 
attended  the  trial  of  the  Delaware  Indian  at  Kaskaskia  last 
fall,  and  complained  heavily  of  the  neglect  with  which  his  tribe 
ivsLS  treated  by  the  United  States. 

"  I  have  enclosed  a  sample  of  virgin  copper,  found  on  the 
Vermillion  river,  aboTit  eighty  miles  above  this  place.  This 
piece  has  undergone  no  process  excepting  that  of  being  heated 
in  a  common  fire,  and  then  beaten  with  a  hammer  to  get  off 
some  small  bits  of  stone  and  earth  which  adhered  to  it.  I  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  at  the 
place  whence  this  piece  was  brought.  R,ecollecting  that  there 
was  a  resolution  of  congress,  passed  two  years  ago,  directing  a 
search  to  be  made  after  copper  on  Lake  Superior,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  President  might  wish  some  inquiries  to  be  manie 
after  the  mine  from  which  this  sample  was  taken." 


CHAPTER  III. 


JLHE  vast  importance  of  the  object  which  occupied  the  atteiK^ 
tion  of  the  Governor  about  this  period  must  be  obvious  to  the 
reader.  It  would  however  be  a  waste  of  time  to  recapitulate 
these  objects  after  the  very  luminous  exposition  given  of  thepi 
in  the  foregoing  chapter.  We  shall  only  mention  that  it  was 
with  considerable  diihculty,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  he  ob- 
tained a  consent  for  the  holding  of  the  projected  conference ; — ■ 
there  being  many  more  obstacles  in  the  way  of  it  than  he  had 
anticipated^  He  had  not  only  the  mutual  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions which  subsisted  among  the  Indians  themselves  to  sur- 
mount, but  he  had  the  secret  intrigues  and  influence  of  an  artful 
and  unprincipled  British  agent  to  counteract.  By  this  agent 
the  fears,  the  jealousies,  and  even  the  hatred  of  many  of  the 
Indians  were  excited  against  the  United  States.  Circumstances 
were  suggested  to  them  Avhich  could  never  have  been  thought 
of  by  those  simple,  untutored  savages.  And  such  was  the  ascen- 
dancy gained  over  them  by  M'Kee,  and  the  foul  ajid  false  repre- 
sentations which  he  made  to  them,  that  when  they  did  meet, 
they  were  prepared  to  repel  every  proposition  that  would  be 
made  to  them  by  the  Governor.  Such  was  the  hostility 
excited  in  their  minds  by  the  evil  insinuations  of  this  agent  of 
a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  government,  that  if  they  had  not  been 
tnanaged  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  address,  a  warlike 
combination  against  the  United  States  would  have  been  the 
consequence,  rather  than  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differ- 
ences, or  a  consent  to  alienate  any  of  their  lands. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  this  important  subject,  and  the  more  immediately  to 
connect  the  project  of  the  convention  with  its  meeting  and  its 
ultimate  consequences,  we  will  pass  over  the  intervening  time, 
and  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  meeting,  and  a  detail 
of  the  agreement  entered  into,  and  signed  by  the  parties — the 
original  of  which  we  have  found  among  our  documents — as  also 
a  copy  of  the  speech  made  by  the  Governor  to  the  meeting  at 
its  first  opening. 

The  Indians  did  not  begin  to  assemble  till  the  beginning  of 
September,  though  the  meeting  had  been  called  for  August,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  12th  that  business  was  proceeded  on.  The 
tribes  which  attended  were  the  Potawatamies,  the  Kickapoos, 
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the  Eel  river  Miamis,  Weas,  Piankishaws,  and  Kaskaskias. — 
The  Miamis  and  Delawares  would  not  attend ;  the  former  being 
influenced  by  the  British  agents,  and  the  latter  were  afraid  that 
their  title  to  the  lands  between  White  river  and  the  Ohio  would 
be  discussed,  and  found  defective. 

On  the  opening  of  the  council  the  Governor  delivered  te 
them  the  following  speech : 

"  My  Chii,dren — 

"  I  have  been,  for  a  considerable  time,  desirous  of  having  a 
general  council  composed  of  the  chiefs  and  wise  men  of  all  the 
different  tribes,  whose  concerns  have  been  committed  to  my 
management,  by  your  great  father,  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Since  my  first  arrival  in  this  country,  you  well  know  how 
extremely  anxious  I  have  been  to  preserve  your  peace  and  har- 
mony, not  only  between  you  and  your  white  brethren,  but  be- 
tween each  particular  tribe  of  my  red  children. 

"  When  the  tomahawk  was  raised  some  time  ago  by  some  of 
your  inconsiderate  and  rash  young  men,  and  your  blood  already 
began  to  flow,  you  know  what  pains  I  took  to  arrest  the  fury,  of 
the  bloody  weapon  and  to  bury  it  where  I  thought  it  could  never 
again  be  found. 

"  My  Children,  the  great  tree  of  peace  which  was  planted 
at  Greenville,  I  have  watered  and  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  I  have  cherished  the  hope  that  this  tree  would  spread 
its  branches  over  the  whole  of  this  great  Island,  and  that  the 
white  and  red  people  would  smoke  the  pipe  of  friendship  under 
its  shade  till  the  end  of  time. 

"  But  in  spite  of  all  my  care,  this  fair  and  flourishing  tree  has 
been  severely  wounded  by  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  young 
men  of  both  colors ;  and  but  a  very  few  weeks  ago,  it  received 
a  most  terrible  gash,  and  one,  which  I  much  fear,  will  endanger 
the  very  existence  of  those  large  branches  which  hang  over  the 
Illinois  river. 

"  My  Children,  let  us  all  exert  ourselves  to  shield  from  future 
danger  this  sacred  plant:  let  us  cut  off  the  branches  which  are 
withered  and  decayed,  and  extirpate  the  weeds  which  have 
hitherto  retarded  its  growth,  and  then  let  us  entwine  our  arms 
around  its  trunk,  that  the  vicious  and  unruly  may  be  unable 
to  injure  it. 

"  My  Children,  whilst  your  father,  the  President,  was  forming 
plans  for  your  future  happiness,  and  was  communicating  to  me 
his  directions  upon  the  subject  of  clearing  your  understandings, 
and  making  you  acquainted  with  those  arts  by  which  the  white 
people  are  enabled  to  live  with  so  much  ease  and  comfort,  how 
much  must  he  have  been  grieved  and  surprised  to  hear  that  two 
of  his  people  had  been  murdered  by  some  of  those  very  persons 
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for  whose  welfare  and  happiness  his  thoughts  were  thus  anx- 
iously employed.  Are  these  delightful  plains,  which  were  made 
by  the  Great  Spirit  to  afford  nourishment  for  his  children,  to  he 
for  ever  deluged  with  blood?  Will  foolish  men  never  learn  that 
war  and  bloodshed  are  as  offensive  to  the  maker  of  us  all,  as 
they  are  destructive  of  the  happiness  of  those  which  might 
engage  in  it? 

"  My  Children,  aim  your  arrows  at  the  huffaloe,  the  bear,  and 
the  deer,  which  are  provided  for  your  use,  but  spare  your  bro- 
ther man :  let  those  whom  the  Great  Spirit  has  placed  upon  the 
same  Island,  live  in  peace  with  each  other.  Let  the  nations  to 
whom  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  abundance  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  share  them  with  their  neighbors  who  may  be  deficient. 

"  My  Children,  by  this  principle  your  great  father,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  strongly  actuated ;  he  bids  me 
inform  you  that  it  is  his  ardent  wish  to  see  you  prosperous  and 
happy ;  he  has  directed  me  to  take  every  means  in  my  power  to 
have  you  instructed  in  those  arts,  which  the  Great  Spirit  has 
long  ago  communicated  to  the  white  people,  and  from  which  they 
derive  food  and  clothing  in  abundance. 

"  My  Children,  some  of  you  whom  I  now  address  are  old  and 
wise  rnen,  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  the  kind  of 
life  you  lead  is  neither  productive  of  happiness  to  yourselves^ 
nor  acceptable  to  the  Great  Spirit.  You  know  the  constant  state 
of  warfare  in  which  you  have  lived  has  reduced  some  of  your  most 
powerful  nations  to  a  mere  handful;  and  even  in  time  ofpeace^ 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions  at  some  seasons  of  the  year 
is  so  great,  that  your  women  are  unable  to  raise  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  children  to  supply  the  constant  waste  occasioned  by  the 
excessive  use  of  that  most  pernicious  liquor,  whiskey. 

"  My  Children,  the  Great  Spirit  must  assuredly  have,  been 
angry  with  us  when  he  discovered  to  man  the  mode  of  making 
this  mischievous  liquid.  You  well  know  the  innumerable  miseries 
which  this  fatal  liquor  has  produced  amongst  you.  l^any  of 
your  young  men  spend  the  whole  profit  of  their  hunting  in  whis- 
key, and  their  children  and  old  fathers  are  left  to  struggle  with 
cold  and  hunger.  Nay  rnore,  when  reason  is  driven  away  by 
the  intoxicating  draft — what  shocking  scenes  have  been  exhibit- 
ed. The  knife  of  a  brother  is  aimed  at  a  brother's  life,  and  the 
tomahawk  of  the  son  is  frequently  buried  in  the  head  of  his  father; 
and  those  beautiful  plains  which  were  only  to  be  stained  by  the 
blood  of  the  deer  and  huffaloe  are  crimsoned  with  the  gore  of 
your  best  ghiefs  and  warriors. 

"  But  my  Children,  let  us  turn  away  our  eyes  from  those  shock- 
ing scenes,  and  let  us  unite  our  endeavors  to  introduce  other 
manners  amongst  the  generation  which  ip  now  growing  up. 

"  Your  father,  the  President,  has  directed  me  to  inform  you, 
that  he  wishes  vou  to  asseinble  vonr  scattered  warriors,  and  to 


form  towns  and  villages,  in  situations  best  adapted  to  cultivation; 
he  will  cau^e  you  to  be  furnished  with  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  will  have  persons  provided  to  in- 
struct you  in  th€  management  of  them.  My  children,  turn  your 
thoughts  seriously  to  this  important  object.  You  know  that 
the  game  whi;  h  afforded  you  subsistence  is  yearly  becoming 
more  scarce,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  be  left  without  resource, 
and  your  wives  and  children  will  in  vain  ask  you  for  food. 

"  My  Children,  it  is  very  easy  for  you  to  avoid  this  calamity. 
A  great  many  years  ago  the  white  people  subsisted  as  you  do 
now  upon  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  When  those  were  be- 
coming scarce,  the  Great  Spirit  communicated  to  them  the 
method  of  raising  grain  for  bread,  and  taught  them  to  bring  the 
ox  and  the  horse  under  their  subjection,  though  they  had  been  as 
wild  as  your  deer  and  buffaloe,  and  thus  to  assigt  them  in  cultivat- 
ing the  earth. 

"  My  Children,  our  Great  Father,  who  lives  in  heaven,  has  ad- 
mirably contrived  this  earth  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his 
children-,  but  from  the  beginning  he  has  made  it  a  law  that  man 
should  earn  his  food  by  his  own  exertions:  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
cannotbetaken  without  trouble  and  fatigue;  nor  can  bread  or 
clothing  be  made  without  considerable  labor.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  grain  should  be  deposited  in  the  earth,  and  the  intruding 
beasts  kept  off  and  noxious  weeds  destroyed;  the.  munificent 
Deity  performs  the  irest.  He  sends  the  rain  and  the  dew  to  fer- 
tilize the  soil  and  give  vigor  to  the  tender  plants,  and  causes  the 
sun  to  ripen  and  perfect  the  fruit. 

"  There  is  nothing  so  pleasing  to  God  as  to  see  his  children 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  He  gave  command 
to  our  ancestors  to  increase  and  multiply  until  the  whole  earth 
should  be  filled  with  inhabitants.*  But  you  must  be  sensible  my 
Children  that  this  command  could  not  be  obeyed  if  we  were  all 
to  depend  upon  the  chace  for  our  subsistence.  It  requires  an 
immense  extent  of  country  to  supply  a  very  few  hunters  with 
food,  and  the  labor  and  fatigue  which  the  wives  of  hunters  un- 
dergo and  their  constant  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
sons make  the  raising  of  a  very  few  children  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

"  My  Children,  you  may  perhaps  think  that  the  plan  I  have 
recommended  is  too  difficult  to  be  effected ;  but  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  with  the  proper  exertions  on  your  part  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  success.  The  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried  with 
your  brothers  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  Many  individuals  of 
the  former  have  herds  of  cattle  consisting  of  some  hundreds 
together  with  an  abundance  of  corn  and  vegetables.  This  has 
had  a  most  happy  effect  on  their  population,  and  all  their  wig- 
wams are  already  filled  with  children. 

*'  At  any  rate  let  me  entreat  you  to  make  the  experiment,  for 
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the  sake  of  the  rising  generation;  although  it  may  be  difficult 
for  an  old  man  to  change  entirely  the  mode  of  life  in  which  he 
has  been  brought  up,  with  children  it  is  otherwise;  they  can  be 
formed  to  any  thing,  can  be  made  to  assume  any  shape  like  the 
young  shoots  of  the  willow  or  the  tender  branches  of  the  vine." 

Soon  after  the  council  was  opened,  the  Governor  perceived 
that  the  minds  of  the  greater  part  of  the  chiefs  had  been  poisoned^ 
and  that  they  came  prepared  to  reject  any  propositions  that 
might  be  made  to  them ;  he  therefore  postponed  the  subject  of 
the  lands  until  each  particular  chief  could  be  sounded,  and  his 
real  disposition  ascertained.  In  effecting  this  latter  object,  he 
was  more  fully  convinced  of  the  arts  which  had  been  practised 
upon  them  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  council,  and  to  make  them 
look  upon  every  thing  which  came  from  the  United  States  with 
an  eye  of  suspicion.  Most  of  the  chiefs  had  shortly  before  made 
a  visit  to  M'Kee,  the  Indian  agent,  and  had  received  from  him 
presents  to  a  considerable  amount.  One,  called  the  Little 
Turtle,  was  of  the  number — and  though  the  measure  of  holding 
the  council  had  been  particularly  recommended  by  him,  he 
refused  to  attend,  assigning  as  his  reason,  that  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  chiefs  viewed  the  footing  on  which  he  stood  with 
the  United  States,  would  make  his  presence  rather  more  inju- 
rious than  serviceable.  But  it  was  the  opinion  of  captain  Wells, 
%vho  had  been  Indian  agent  for  the  United  States,  that  he  had 
been  bought  over  by  the  British.  However  that  might  have 
been,  it  was  evident  that  he  used  all  his  influence  to  prevent 
the  Indians  attending  the  meeting ;  and  among  other  expedients, 
he  appointed  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  at  the  Tawa  towns,  at  the 
very  time  on  which  they  were  to  have  attended  the  Governor  at 
the  council. 

As  soon  as  the  Governor  thought  the  subject  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vin- 
cennes  could  be  mentioned  with  propriety,  he  urged  the  claim 
to  the  tract  granted  to  the  Wabash  company  as  the  one  which 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  settlement  of  Vincennes. 

Although  the  subject  was  brought  forward  in  terms  the  most 
guarded,  it  was  received  with  marked  indignation.  They 
first  of  all  declared  that  such  a  gift  had  never  been  made,  that 
the  land  from  Point  Coupee  to  the  mouth  of  White  river  had 
been  lent  by  their  ancestors  to  the  French — but  that  it  had 
never  been  sold  or  given,  and  that  it  was  to  be  used  only  for 
purposes  of  commerce. 

They  said  that  it  had  been  often  foretold  to  them  that  the 
period  would  arrive  when  their  country  would  entirely  be 
usurped  by  the  white  people,  and  they  earnestly  besought  the 
Governor  not  to  insist  upon  their  giving  up  any  part  of  it  at  that 
time, 
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They  further  stated  that  admitting  the  grant  had  been  made  by 
the  Piankishaws,  it  could  not  be  binding  on  them,  as  the  Pian- 
kishaws  owned  but  a  small  part  of  the  country;  and  further  that 
they  had  been  always  told  by  the  agents  of  the  United  States, 
that  their  claims  would  be  very  small.  This  was  found  by  the 
Governor  to  be  strictly  true.  At  the  treaty  which  general 
Putnam  had  held  with  them,  the  subject  was  mentioned,  and 
they  declared  that  the  grant  made  by  their  ancestors  to  the 
French  extended  no  further  than  the  high  lands  round  the  town 
of  Vincennes,  which  did  not  amount  to  more  than  7  or  8000  acres. 
Captain  Wells  also  declared,  that  governor  St.  Clair  directed 
him  to  inform  the  Indians,  that  a  surveyor's  chain  should  not  be 
stretched  on  the  opposite  side  of  White  river,  and  that  the  few 
settlements  on  them  should  be  withdrawn. 

On  further  investigation  the  Governor  found,  that  the  sales 
were  made  by  the  Indians  to  the  Wabash  company,  through  the 
influence  of  the  French  citizens  of  Vincennes,  who  were  induced 
to  exert  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  company  in  consideration 
of  the  tract  between  Point  Coupee  and  White  river,  and  90 
leagues  in  depth  being  set  apart  for  their  use ;  this  combined 
with  other  circumstances  impressed  the  Governor  with  a  belief 
that  in  the  whole  transaction  the  Indians  had  been  imposed  upon. 
Of  one  thing  he  had  no  doubt,  and  that  was,  that  none  but  the 
chiefs  over  whom  the  French  of  Vincennes  had  the  greatest 
ascendency  were  concerned  in  the  transaction. 

The  Governor  could  not  obtain  any  satisfactory  information 
as  to  the  depth  of  the  tract  originally  given  to  Monsieur  De 
Vincennes — but  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  never  con- 
sidered to  have  extended  beyond  White  river,  as  the  object 
of  making  an  establishment  was  purely  that  of  making  it  a 
trading  post. 

On  liearing  the  grounds  of  the  claim  made  by  the  Governor, 
the  chiefs  asked  one  day  to  consider  of  it,  and  then  they  flatly 
refused  to  acknowledge  it,  declaring  that  such  a  claim  could  not 
have  existed  for  so  long  a  time  without  its  having  been  mentioned 
to  them ;  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  angry  with  them  for  having 
parted  with  so  much  of  their  lands,  and  they  were  determined 
to  offend  him  in  that  way  no  longer. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  required  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  Governor  to  bring  them  to  a  better  temper;  and  in  this,  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  captain  Wells,  completely  succeeded 
upon  terms  which  are  inserted  below.  The  Governor  not  think- 
ing himself  vested  with  powers  sutficient  for  a  formal  treaty, 
chose  to  put  the  business  in  that  shape,  particularly  as  the  land 
which  they  agreed  to  give  up  was  not  what  was  claimed  under 
treaty,  but  was  rather  a  compromise,  or  equivalent  for  the  claim ; 
and  he  also  conceived  that  the  signature  of  the  chiefs  who  were 
formally  empowered  to  sign  a  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  tribes, 
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would  be  as  obligatory  as  if  it  were  signed  by  all  the  cliielti., 
and  the  trouble  and  expence  of  getting  them  together  would  be 
entirely  avoided. 

At  the  desire  of  the  chiefs,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  treaty 
should  be  signed  at  Fort  Wayne,  when  the  four  persons  who 
were  appointed  on  their  part  were  to  meet,  at  any  time,  such 
persons  as  might  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  that  purpose* 

The  chiefs  at  this  council  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  name 
what  compensation  they  would  have  for  the  salt  spring,  most  of 
them  was  for  giving  it  as  a  present,  but  others  said  they  wiinted 
horses,  guns,  powder  and  ball  for  it: — Neither  would  they  agree 
to  say  that  it  was  sold  or  given,  but  that  it  might  be  used  by  the 
United  States,  so  long  as  the  Great  Spirit  produced  water  there. 

Upon  the  whole  the  council  went  off  much  better  than  was 
expected  from  first  appearances.  And  though  at  the  commence- 
ment the  chiefs  exhibited  mucli  ill  humour,  and  violent  opposition 
'to  the  proposed  arrangements,  yet  the  address  of  the:  Governor 
overcame  all  obstacles ;  and  those  wlio  were  acquainted  with  the. 
subject  declared,  they  never  saw  the  chiefs  who  were  present, 
so  well  disposed  towards  the  United  States. 

Here  follows  the  memorandum  of  agreement  which  was  after- 
wards ratified  at  Fort  Wayne. 

"  In  a  conference,  holden  by  William  Henry  Harrison,  Gover- 
nor and  commander  in  chief  in  and  over  the  Indiana  Territory, 
and  intendant  of  Indian  affairs,  and  the  Sachems  and  Chiefs  of 
the  Potawatamy,  Kickapoo,  Eel  River,  Kaskaskia,  Wea,  and 
Piankishaw  nations,  the  said  Sachems  and  Chiefs  aforesaid 
have  nominated  and  appointed  the  Little  Turtle,  Richarville, 
To-pinee-bik,  and  Winemak,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  finally 
settle  and  adjust  a  treaty  with  such  agent  or  agents  as  may  be 
appointed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  estab^ 
lished  on  the  following  article,  to  Avit: 

"  That  the  United  States  shall  relinquish  all  claim  to  lands  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Vincennes,  excepting  the  following  descri- 
bed tract,  which  we  the  undersigned  Sachems  and  Chiefs  for 
ourselves  and  the  nations  we  represent,  do  by  these  presents 
authorize  and  empower  you,  the  said  Little  Turtle,  Richarville^ 
To-pinee-bik,  and  Winemak,  or  a  majority  of  you,  to  transfer 
and  make  over  to  the  United  States  in  consideration  of  the  relin- 
quishment above  mentioned,  the  tract  of  land  comprised  within 
the  following  lines  and  boundaries,  to  wit :  beginning  at  Point 
Coupee  on  the  Wabash  river,  thence  running  a  westwardly  line 
four  leagues,  thence  southM'ardly  by  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the 
general  course  of  the  Wabash  river  until  it  will  be  intersected 
by  a  westwardly  line  drawn  from  the  confluence  of  the  White 
river  and  Wabash  river,  thence  from  the  point  of  intersection 
aforesaid  along  the  said  line  by  the  confluence  of  the  White 
and  Wabash  rivers  in  an  easterly  direction  tAventy-four  leagues. 


thence  northeastwardly  by  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  general 
course  of  the  said  Wabash  river  until  it  will  intersect  an  east- 
erly line  drawn  from  Point  Coupee  aforesaid,  on  the  Wabash 
river,  thence  by  the  line  last  mentioned  to  Point  Coupee,  the 
place  of  beginning. 

"And  we,  the  undersigned  Sachems  and  Chiefs,  also  authorizfe 
and  empower  you  the  said  Little  Turtle,  Richarville,  To-pinee- 
bik,  and  Winemak,  or  a  majority  of  you,  to  transfer  and  make 
over  to  the  United  States  the  right  and  privilege  of  making 
salt  for  ever  at  the  salt  lick  on  the  Saline  river,  and  also  a  tract 
of  land  four  miles  square,  including  the  salt  lick  aforesaid. 

Done  at  Vincennes,  the  17th  day  of  September,  1802. 
WoNONGASEAH,  X  (or_^w  mcdals)'^ 

Ma-gaa-goh,X  (  Potawatamy  Chiefs. 

W AKE-^AU,  {or  Left  Hand)  X        C  J         J 

Kee-sas,  (or  Sun)  X  J 

Ma-mi-la-chich,  {or groundhog)  X)  ^^^^^^^  ^^-^y-,, 
Ma-top-sa-ni-ah,  {or  Sam)  X  y  "^ 

■^£  JjfoNTOUR,  X  i 

Grosble,  X  >  Piankishavi  Chiefs, 

Troisfesses,  X    3 

Fusee,  X  ^ 

Young  Labossiere,  X         >  Wea  Chiefs. 

Se-con-quan-ing-guah,  X    3 

Baptiste  Ducoigne,  X  a  Kaskaskia  Chief. 

Pa-KE-KA-NAK,  X  >    j^.^f^  (.^  .^^^, 

Pos-se-lan-con-guah,  X  > 

D0I7E  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF 

W.  Wells,  agent  for  the  district  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Jno.  Gibson. 

Henry  Vanderburgh. 

Jno.  Rice  Jones. 

B.  Parker. 

David  Coupland,  Virg'^a. 

Cornelius  Lyman,  0070*1. 1st  Infy,  Reg. 

Carter  B.  Harrison,  Virg^a. 

Joseph  Baron,  sworn  Interpreter. 

Jas.  Johnston. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Xl AVING  thus  disposed  of  the  important  business  of  concihav 
ting  the  Indians,  frustrating  the  views  of  the  intriguing  British 
agent,  M'Kee,  and  eettUng  the  claims  for  the  tract  of  land  on 
the  Wabash  and  White  rivers,  we  request  the  reader  to  revert 
back  to  some  circumstances  which  occurred  anterior  to  the  final 
conclusion  of  the  affairs  to  which  we  have  just  done  referring 
him ;  circumstances,  which  we  were  obliged  to  pass  over,  in 
order  to  give  him  a  more  connected  and  comprehensive  view  of 
that  important  subject  than  if  we  had  suffered  it  to  fall  in  the 
regular  order  of  time. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1802)  some  chiefs  of  the  Delaware 
and  Shawanese  tribes  had  made  a  visit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington  city,  where  they  made  loud  and 
bitter  complaints  against  the  white  people  hunting  on  their 
grounds  and  stealing  their  horses.  They  at  the  same  time  pro- 
posed leasing  the  great  Saline  spring,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wa- 
bash, to  the  United  States.  On  these  subjects  the  secretary  at 
war,  by  order  of  the  President,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Governor, 
wherein  he  advises  that  the  Saline  should  be  leased;  that  mea~ 
sures  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  persons  and 
properties ;  that  every  exertion  should  be  used  to  reconcile  the 
jarring  interests  among  the  Indians  themselves ;  and  that  all  fair 
means  should  be  taken  to  discourage  a  jealousy  that  was  under- 
stood to  have  subsisted  between  the  Indian  chiefs  of  several 
tribes,  and  the  one  called  Little  Turtle,  who  was  esteemed  as 
a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  much  respected  both  by  the 
executive  and  the  Governor  himself:  he  at  the  same  time  expres- 
sed an  expectation  that  congress  in  the  course  of  the  then  ses- 
sion would  interdict  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  among  the  In- 
dians, and  would  establish  trading  houses  in  some  places  north- 
west of  the  Ohio.  In  this  letter  he  also  recommended  that 
boundaries  should  be  run  between  the  Delaware  Indians  and 
their  neighbors,  directing  that  those  lines  should  be  run  and  land 
marks  fixed,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  subject  of  the  salt  spring  the  Governor  answered  as 
follows: — ^"With  respect  to  the  salt  spring  which  the  chiefs 
who  were  at  the  seat  of  government  lately  expressed  a  wish  to 
lease,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  altogether  improper  to 
comply  with  their  request,  considering  both  the  present  advan- 
tage of  the  Indians  and  the  interests  of  the  white  settlers,  now 
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and  in  time  to  come.  The  spring  alluded  to,  is  perhaps  the 
yery  best  in  the  whole  extent  of  country  from  the  Alleghany 
mountains  to  the  Mississippi,  and  may,  if  the  preservation  of  the 
wood  in  the  neighborhood  be  properly  attended  to,  give  so  large 
a  supply  of  salt  as  very  considerably  to  reduce  the  price  of  that 
indispensable  article  in  all  the  settlements  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
navigable  branches  of  that  river.  Should  the  proposed  lease 
take  place,  the  tenant  would  endeavor  to  make  as  much  present 
advantage  as  possible — the  young  trees  and  the  branches  of  the 
older  would  alone  be  made  use  of,  while  the  heavy  trunks  would 
be  left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  years  would  be  effec- 
ted the  destruction  of  as  much  timber  as  would  be  sufficient, 
under  proper  management  to  last  for  a  century.  The  leasing 
of  this  spring  would  probably  produce  a  disagreement  among 
the  Indians  themselves.  Every  tribe  in  the  country  would  ex- 
pect to  partake  in  the  benefits  of  the  lease,  and  the  proportion 
which  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  would  be  so  small,  as  to  dis- 
gust those  who  really  have  a  right  to  the  land :  the  Delawares 
and  Shawanese  have  none.  The  better  plan  appears  to  be  to 
extinguish  the  title  altogether  to  the  spring  and  a  small  tract 
around  it:  the  United  States  could  very  well  afford  to  give  each 
of  the  tribes  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  annuity  for  the  spring 
and  10,000  acres  around  it.  It  might  then  be  put  under  such 
management  as  completely  to  indemnify  the  public  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  purchase,  and  produce  a  sufficiency  of  salt  at  a 
moderate  price  for  the  present  inhabitants  and  those  who  are 
to  follow." 

By  this  and  a  subsequent  letter,  the  Governor  endeavored  to 
convince  the  President  that  it  would  be  much  more  judicious  to 
purchase  out  the  Saline  and  10,000  acres  around  it,  than  to  lease 
it.  To  this  proposal  the  government  acceded,  and  at  the  sub- 
sequent conference  it  was  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  Indians, 
and  though  they  would  not  consent  that  an  absolute  sale  should 
take  place,  yet  they  agreed  that  it  should  be  lent  to  the  United 
States  for  an  indefinite  time ; — but  in  a  subsequent  treaty,  the 
title  to  it  with  a  much  larger  tract  of  land  was  extinguished, 
and  thereby  the  United  States  have  become  possessed  in  fee 
simple  of  a  property  which  they  would  only  have  held  by  lease 
but  for  the  management  of  Governor  Harrison. 

In  the  Governor's  letter  of  25th  of  March,  he  expressed  ap- 
prehension that  the  Potawatamies  and  Kickapoos  intended 
making  an  attack  upon  the  Weas  and  Miamis,  and  his  determin- 
ation by  all  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  He  also  states 
the  circumstance  of  receiving  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  Peo- 
ria, saying  that  the  Kickapoos  of  the  Prairie  had  declared  very 
hostile  dispositions  towards  the  United  States. 

The  Governor's  letter  concludes  with  the  remark,  that  the 
Indians  had  become  very  restless,  and  they  required  some  object 
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to  engage  their  attention,  otherwise  they  would  go  to  war  with 
the  United  States  or  with  each  other. 

Ahout  this  period  the  Governor  having  learnt  that  two  of  the 
miscreants  who  had  heen  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  Indian 
family,  alluded  to  in  a  prior  chapter,  were  in  Kentucky,  the 
third  one  having  escaped  to  Orleans,  he  made  the  legal  applica- 
tion to  Governor  Greenup  required  by  law,  for  having  fugitives 
fleeing  from  justice,  given  up  by  one  state  to  another,  in  order  to 
their  being  brought  to  trial.  He  appointed  Captain  Floyde,  an 
active  and  respectable  citizen  of  Indiana,  to  execute  the  writ  of 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  to  conduct  the  persons  from 
that  state  into  the  territory.  In  this  duty  he,  the  captain,  partly 
succeeded,  having  arrested  one  of  them,  John  Williams ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  the  other, named  CuUh- 
elow  resided,  rising  upon  the  captain  and  the  sheriff  of  Brack- 
enridge  county,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  lest  they  might 
have  lost  the  person  they  had  already  secured.  He  however 
brought  Williams  over  into  the  territory  and  lodged  him  in  jail. 

The  interference  of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  criminal,  Cutch- 
elow,  it  appears,  was  the  consequence  of  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  a  white  man  ought  not  in  justice  to  suffer  for  killing  an  In- 
dian. And  so  prevalent  was  the  mischievous  notion,  that  the 
Governor  had  great  doubts  that  he  would  not  be  able  with  all  his 
power  and  influence  to  prevail  upon  the  witnesses  to  come  for- 
ward and  prove  against  the  accused,  though  the  circumstances 
were  known  to  as  many  as  twenty  persons. 

Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  the  Governor,  under  the  im- 
pression that  every  possible  exertion  should  be  made,  not  only 
in  furtherance  of  public  justice,  but  to  convince  the  Indians  that 
no  means  should  be  left  untried  to  have  justice  done  them,  he 
determined  to  send  for  one  or  two  of  the  witnesses,  though  the 
whole  of  them  lived  in  Kentucky,  except  one  who  could  only 
prove  against  Martin  Williams  who  had  absconded  to  Orleans. 
His  efforts,  however,  proved  ineffectual, — the  witnesses  he  could 
not  procure ; — and  the  man  whom  he  had  a  prisoner  at  Vin- 
cennes,  by  the  help  of  his  friends,  in  a  few  days  broke  jail  and 
escaped.  But  though  these  criminals  eluded  the  sentence 
which  the  law  would  have  passed  upon  them,  and  the  punish- 
ment consequent  to  it,  they  all  three  met  with  violent  deaths^^ 
some  short  time  after: — and  that  from  the  Indians;  for,  to  elude 
that  law,  of  which  they  had  committed  a  breach  so  flagrant^ 
they  went  off  to  the  Missouri  territory  on  a  trapping  expedition 
for  procuring  beaver,  and  having  by  some  means  excited  the  ire 
of  the  Indians,  two  of  them  were  killed  by  them  and  the  third  in 
attempting  to  reach  a  camp  of  American  troops,  which  happened 
to  be  there  by  accident,  was  shot  by  a  sentinel. 

So  strongly  was  the  Governor  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
making  ap  example  of  those  villains,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
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deterring  the  whites  from  committing  violence  upon  the  Indians^ 
under  the  deluded  notion  that  to  kill  an  Indian  was  not  murder 
and  did  not  merit  punishment,  as  to  convince  the  latter  that  he 
was  determined  to  render  justice  to  them,  that  he  immediately 
on  the  escape  of  John  Williams,  issued  a  proclamation  oiFering 
a  reward  of  300  dollars  for  him  and  100  dollars  for  each  of  his 
accomplices  in  breaking  the  jail,  and  500  dollars  each  for  Martin 
Williams  and  Cutchelow,  to  be  paid  on  their  being  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  which  they  had  been  charged.  Here  we  cannot 
help  remarking  upon  the  extreme  impropiiety  of  the  people 
who  interfered  in  favor  of  those  atrocious  villains,  and  the  im- 
policy, as  well  as  wickedness,  of  attempting  to  shield  them  from 
the  just  retribution  so  justly  duetto  their  crimes.  Murder  is  the 
most  heinous  crime  that  can  be  committed  against  the  communi- 
ty, and  in  every  situation  of  society  ought  to  be  punished  with 
death.  It  is  a  crime  for  which  no  restitution  can  be  made.  The 
man  who  has  once  steeped  his  hands  in  blood,  is  not  only  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  same  again,  but  being  more  familiarised  with 
the  crime,  is  ready  to  commit  the  second  murder  with  more 
faciUty  than  even  the  first ;  there  is  therefore  no  safety  in  society, 
when  the  murderer  is  suffered  to  escape. 

But  under  circumstances  such  as  we  have  been  relating,  such 
jnurders  tend  to  greater  dangers  on  the  margin  of  an  uncivilized 
country.  The  ignorant  savage  listens  to  no  suggestion  but  that 
of  his  revenge :  when  violence  is  committed  upon  him  or  his 
friends,  it  is  usually  upon  the  innocent  that  he  Avreaks  his  ven- 
geance ;  defenceless  women  and  children,  or  feeble  and  unsus- 
pecting men,  become  his  victims ;  and  it  is  not  the  murderer  on 
whom  he  takes  revenge,  but  on  such  of  his  nation  as  may  first 
fall  in  his  way,  and  thus  the  innocent  suffers  for  the  guilty.  On 
this  view  of  the  subject  then,  it  is  the  worst  of  policy  to  screen 
the  real  criminal.  As  to  the  stupid  idea  that  killing  an  Indian 
is  not,  nor  deserves  the  punishment  of  murder;  it  is  not  worthy 
of  refutation.  The  words,  "  thou  shalt  not  kill"  are  plain  and 
explicit,  and  they  apply  as  well  to  the  Indian  as  to  the  christian, 
to  the  negro  as  well  as  to  the  white  man,  and  must  be  under- 
stood without  qualification  of  color,  nation,  or  religion. 

The  Governor  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  funds  for 
the  apprehension  of  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of 
crimes  against  the  Indians :— In  his  letter  to  the  secretary  at 
war  he  thus  expresses  his  doubts,  as  to  how  that  expense  was  to 
be  defrayed.  "  Where  the  prosecution  is  to  be  had  under  a  law 
of  Congress,  as  is  the  case  with  all  those  which  have  for  their 
object  the  punishment  of  offences  committed  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, I  have  no  hesitation  in  incurring  any  necessary  expense, 
as  I  am  satisfied  the  president  will  approve  of  it — but  I  am  not 
so  clear  with  regard  to  those  which  may  arise  under  the  tern* 
torial  laws.     If  the  means  of  apprehending  fugitives  are  to  come 
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from  the  territory,  very  few  of  those  who  flee  for  murdering 
Indians  will  be  brought  to  justice.  As  we  have  not  a  legisla- 
ture chosen  by  the  people,  we  have  no  revenue  laws  but  such 
as  are  for  the  use  of  the  counties,  and  consequently  no  money 
in  the  treasury  but  what  is  derived  from  fines  and  forfeitures." 
He  was,  however,  speedily  relieved  from  this  difficulty  and  un- 
certainty, as  by  a  letter  in  reply  to  the  above,  the  secretary  thus 
expresses  himself: — "  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  President 
that  you  continue  to  exert  every  means  in  your  power  for  appre- 
hending and  bringing  to  justice  those  offenders,  and  all  others 
who  have  been,  or  shall  be  guilty  of  like  crimes — and  you  may 
rely  upon  all  reasonable  expenses  in  the  execution  of  your  duty 
in  bringing  such  offenders  to  justice,  where  no  provision  is  made 
by  the  territorial  government,  being  paid  by  the  United  States, 
provided  it  shall  appear  that  the  persons  employed  have  acted 
with  zeal  ajad  fidelity." 


CHAPTER  V. 


A  HE  period  of  the  appointment  of  General  Harrison  to  the 
government  of  the  territory  of  Indiana  appears  to  have  been  a 
remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  the  Indians.  At  this  time  their 
own  condition  as  well  as  their  relation  with  the  United  States 
seems  to  have  more  seriously  than  formerly  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  congress:  a  law  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  tra- 
ding houses  among  them,  and  for  introducing  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  thereby  to  induce  them  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  and  to  give  up  the  hunter's  state.  As  the  substance 
of  this  law  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  from  the 
secretary  at  war,  wiUi  directions  for  the  future  management  of 
Indian  affairs,  it  is  here  inserted  verbatim — which  with  two 
other  letters,  private  and  unofficial,  written  by  the  President. 
Jefferson,  to  the  same  gentleman,  will  give  the  reader  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  disposition  and  intentions  of  the  o-overn- 
ment  towards  the  Indians,  and  will  fully  dcvelopc  the  benevo- 
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lent  and  paternal  feelings  of  the  venerable  patriot  last  named^ 
unclogged  with  official  formality,  but  expressed  in  all  the  glow 
of  pure  and  unaffected  philanthropy.  It  is  much  to  be  lament- 
ed that  all  those  exertions  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  which  were 
equally  honorable  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  rulers  of  the 
nation,  were,  at  least  for  a  time,  nugatory  and  abortive ;  and  that 
force  had  finally  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them^ 
quiet.  And  this  we  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  the  wick- 
edness and  intriguing  spirit  of  one  of  the  most  corrupt  govern- 
ments upon  earth,  who,  by  their  agents,  contrived  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  Indians  against  the  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States. 

"  War  Department,  February  23d,  1 802. 

"  SIR: — It  is  the  ardent  wish  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  Avell  from  a  principle  of  humanity,  as  from  duty  and 
sound  policy,  that  all  prudent  means  in  our  power  should  be 
unremittingly  pursued  for  carrying  into  effect  the  benevolent 
views  of  congress  relative  to  the  Indian  nations  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  The  provisions  made  by  con- 
gress, under  the  heads  of  intercourse  with  the  Indian  nations, 
and  for  establishing  trading  houses  among  them,  &c.  have  for 
their  object,  not  only  the  cultivation  and  establishment  of 
harmony  and  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  the 
different  nations  of  Indians,  but  the  introduction  of  civilization, 
by  encouraging  and  gradually  introducing  the  arts  of  husbandry 
and  domestic  manufactures  among  them.  The  President  is 
more  induced  to  continue  to  raise  all  the  means  in  his  power 
for  effecting  the  foregoing  object,  from  the  happy  effects  already 
produced  in  several  of  the  Indian  nations,  by  the  zeal  and 
industry  of  the  agents  among  them. 

"  With  a  view  of  giving  every  assistance  in  the  power  of  the 
executive,  to  the  measures  contemplated,  relating  to  the  Indians 
generally,  the  President  has  considered  it  necessary  to  make 
the  following  regulations: 

«  That  the  Governors  of  the  North  Western,  Indiana,  and 
Mississippi  territories,  in  their  capacities  as  agents  for  Indian 
affairs,  will  in  future  consider  themselves  as  having  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  business  relating  to  the  Indians  in  their  respec- 
tive territories,  and  will  from  time  to  time  call  upon  such  sub- 
agents  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  reside  among  the  Indian  nations  m  ithin  their  respective 
territories,  for  such  information  as  may  be  necessary  for  ascer- 
taining any  facts  or  circumstances  relating  to  the  said  Indians, 
or  the  conduct  of  any  such  sub-agents,  and  for  any  other  infor- 
mation which  may  be  useful  and  proper;  and  to  give  all  such 
sub-agents  such  instructions  and  advice  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  he  found  necessary  and  not  incompatible  with  the  laws,  or 
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instructions  given  by  the  immediate  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

"  The  sub-agents  and  agents  of  the  territories,  will,  in  future, 
correspond  with  the  respective  governors  of  the  territories  in 
which  they  may  be  placed,  and  communicate  generally  with  the 
department  of  war  through  that  channel,  and  consider  them- 
selves under  the  general  direction  of  the  governors  respectively. 
And  temporary  or  sub-agents,  or  agents  of  factories,  will  regu- 
larly make  report,  once,  at  least,  in  every  three  months  to  the 
governor  and  to  the  secretary  of  war,  of  all  circumstances 
relating  to  the  agencies,  with  a  correct  statement  of  all  expenses 
incurred  under  their  direction,  which  report  should  be  made 
from  a  joarnal,  regularly  and  correctly  kept  by  the  sub-agents, 
of  all  accounts  worth  noticing,  relating  to  disputes,  complaints, 
misfortunes,  &;c.  including  likewise,  whatever  may  relate  to 
the  progress  of  civilization  among  the  Indians,  and  such  remarks 
as  their  knowledge  may,  from  time  to  time,  enable  them  to  make, 
relating  to  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  the  population 
and  the  particular  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  likewise  of 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  population. 

"  The  agents  of  factories  will  make  correct  returns  of  the 
state  of  the  factory,  of  the  sales  and  receipts,  &c.  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  territory  in  whicli  they  shall  respectively  reside, 
once  in  three  months,  noticing  all  circumstances  proper  to  com- 
municate relating  to  the  kind  and  quantities  of  goods  Avanted, 
from  time  to  time,  and  will  transmit  a  duplicate  thereof  to  the 
secretary  of  war. 

"  Colonel  Hawkins  and  the  agents  of  the  factories  at  Tellico 
in  Tennessee,  and  in  Georgia,  will  communicate  immediately 
with  the  secretary  of  war  as  usual. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  esteem,  your  hum- 
ble servant. 

"  H.  DEARBORN. 
■*'  His  Excellency,  William  HfeNRV  Harrison." 

This  enlightened,  just,  and  humane  policy  is  also  exemplified 
in  the  following  extracts  of  two  letters  written  to  Governor 
Harrison  by  the  venerable  and  venerated  Jefferson,  the  wise 
statesman  and  profound  philospher.  The  first  is  dated  27th 
February,  1803,  and  the  extract  relating  to  Indian  affairs  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : 

"  You  will  receive  herewith  an  aaswer  to  your  letter  as  presi- 
dent of  the  convention ;  and  from  the  secretary  at  war  you  will 
receive  from  time  to  time  information  and  instruction  as  to  our 
Indian  affairs.  These  communications  being  for  the  public  re- 
cords are  restrained  always  to  particular  objects  and  occasions ; 
but  this  letter  being  unofficial  and  private,  I  may  Avith  safety 
give  you  a  more  extensive  view  of  our  policy  respecting  the 
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Indians,  that  you  may  the  better  comprehend  the  parts  dealt 
out  to  you  in  detail  through  the  official  channel,  and  observing 
the  system  of  which  they  make  a  part,  conduct  yourself  in 
unison  with  it  in  cases  where  you  are  obliged  to  act  Avith- 
out  instruction. 

"  Our  system  is  to  live  in  perpetual  peace  with  the  Indians, 
to  cultivate  an  affectionate  attachment  from  them,  by  every 
thing  just  and  liberal  which  wc  can  do  for  them  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  and  by  giving  them  effectual  protection 
against  wrongs  from  our  own  people.  The  decrease  of  game 
rendering  their  subsistence  by  hunting  insufficient,  we  wish  to 
draw  them  to  agriculture,  to  spinning  and  weaving:  the  latter 
branches  they  take  up  with  great  readiness,  because  they  fall  to 
the  women,  who  gain  by  quitting  the  labors  of  the  field  for 
those  which  are  exercised  within  doors.  When  they  withdraw 
themselves  to  the  culture  of  a  small  piece  of  land,  they  will 
perceive  how  useless  to  them  are  extensive  forests,  and  will  be 
willing  to  pare  them  off  from  time  to  time  in  exchange  for  ne- 
cessari#>s  for  their  farms  and  families.  To  promote  this  disposi- 
tion to  exchange  lands,  which  they  have  to  spare  and  we  want, 
for  necessaries  which  we  have  to  spare  and  they  want,  we  shall 
push  our  trading  houses,  and  be  glad  to  see  the  good  and  influ- 
ential individuals  among  them  in  debt,  because  we  observe  that 
when  these  debts  get  beyond  what  the  individuals  can  pay, 
they  become  willing  to  lop  them  off  by  a  cession  of  lands.  • 

"  At  our  trading  houses  we  mean  to  sell  so  low  as  merely  to 
repay  us  cost  and  charges,  so  as  neither  to  lessen  or  enlarge  our 
capital.  This  is  what  private  traders  cannot  do,  for  they  must 
gain ;  they  will  consequently  retire  from  the  competition,  and 
we  shall  thus  get  clear  of  this  pest  without  giving  umbrage  to 
the  Indians.  In  this  way  our  settlements  Avill  circumscribe  and 
approach  the  Indians  and  they  will  either  incorporate  with  us  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
The  former  is  certainly  the  termination  of  their  history  most 
happy  for  themselves;  but  in  the  whole  course  of  this  it  is  most 
essential  to  cultivate  their  love;  as  to  their  fear  we  presume  tliat 
our  strength  and  tlieir  M^eakness  is  now  so  visible  that  they  must 
see  we  have  only  to  shut  our  hand  to  crush  them,  and  all  our  lib- 
erality to  them  proceeds  from  motives  of  mere  humanity  only. 
Should  any  tribe  be  fool-hardy  enough  to  take  up  the  hatchet  at 
any  time,  the  seizing  the  whole  country  of  that  tribe  and  driving 
them  across  the  Mississippi,  as  the  only  condition  of  peace, 
would  be  an  example  to  others  and  a  furtherance  of  our  final 
consolidation. 

"  Combined  with  these  views  and  to  be  prepared  against  the 
occupation  of  Louisiana  by  a  powerful  andenterprizing  people, 
it  is  important  that  setting  less  value  upon  exterior  extension  of 
purcha'ics  from  tlic  Indians,  we  bend  our  whole  views  to  the  pur- 
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chase  and  settlement  of  the  country  on  the  Mississippi  from  itg 
mouth  to  its  northern  regions,  that  we  may  he  able  to  present  as 
strong  a  front  on  our  western,  as  on  our  eastern  border,  and 
plant  on  the  Mississippi  itself,  the  means  of  its  own  defence. 

"We  now  own  from  31?  to  the  Yazoo,  and  hope  this  sum- 
mer to  purchase  from  the  Choctaws,  from  the  Yazoo  Up  to 
their  boundary,  supposed  to  be  about  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 
We  wish  at  the  same  time  to  begin  in  your  quarter,  for  which 
there  is  at  present  a  favorable  opening.  The  Cahokias  being 
extinct,  we  are  entitled  to  their  country  by  our  paramount  sove- 
reignty. The  Fionas  we  understand  have  all  been  driven  from 
their  country,  and  we  might  claim  it  in  the  same  way ;  but  as 
we  understand  there  is  one  chief  remaining  who  would,  as  sur- 
vivor of  the  tribe,  sell  the  right,  it  will  be  better  to  give  him 
such  terms  as  will  make  him  easy  for  life,  and  take  a  convey- 
ance from  him.  The  Kaskaskias  being  reduced  to  a  few  families 
I  presume  we  might  purchase  their  whole  country  for  what 
would  place  every  individual  of  them  at  ease,  and  be  a  small 
ipiicd  to  us.  Say,  by  laying  off  for  each  family,  wherever  they 
would  choose  it,  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate,  adjacent 
to  each  other;  inclosing  the  whole  in  a  single  fence,  and  giving 
them  such  annuity  in  money  or  goods,  for  ever,  as  would  place 
them  in  happiness,  and  we  might  take  them  under  the  proteclion 
of  the  United  States.  Thus  possessed  of  the  rights  of  these 
three  tribes,  we  should  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  their  boun- 
daries with  the  Potawatamies  and  Kickapoos ;  claiming  all  doubts 
ful  territory,  but  paying  them  a  price  for  the  relinquishment  of 
their  concurrent  claim — and  even  prevail  with  them  if  possible, 
to  cede  for  a  price  such  of  their  own  unquestioned  territory  as 
would  give  us  a  convenient  northern  boundary.  Before  broach- 
ing this,  and  while  we  are  bargaining  with  the  Kaskaskias,  the 
minds  of  the  Potawatamies  and  Kickapoos  should  be  soothed 
and  conciliated  by  liberalities  and  sincere  assurances  of  friend- 
ship. Perhaps  by  sending  a  well  qualified  character  to  stay 
some  time  in  Ducoigne's  village,  as  if  on  other  business,  and  to 
sound  him  and  that  of  the  other  heads  of  families,  inculcating 
in  the  way  of  conversation  all  those  considerations  which  may 
prove  the  advantages  they  Avould  receive  by  a  cession  on  these 
terms,  the  object  might  be  more  easily  obtained  than  by  abruptly 
proposing  it  to  them  at  a  formal  treaty.  Of  the  means  however, 
of  obtaining  Avhat  we  wish,  you  will  be  the  best  judge;  and  I 
have  given  you  this  view  of  the  system  which  we  suppose  will 
best  promote  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  ourselves,  and 
finally  consolidate  our  whole  country  into  one  nation,  only  that 
you  may  be  enabled  the  better  to  adapt  your  means  to  the  object. 
For  this  purpose  we  have  given  you  a  general  commission  for 
treating.  The  crisis  is  Dressing,  whatever  can  now  be  obtained 
must  be  obtained  quickly.     The  occupation  of  New  Orleans, 
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hourly  expected,  by  the  French,  is  already  felt  like  a  light 
beeze  by  the  Indians.  You  know  the  sentiments  they  enter- 
tain of  that  nation.  Under  the  hope  of  their  protection,  they 
will  immediately  stiffen  against  cession  of  land  to  us ;  we  had 
therefore  better  do  at  once  what  can  now  be  done. 

"  I  pray  you  accept  assurances  of  my  esteem  and  high  con- 
sideration. ^,  THOMAS  JEFFERSON." 

This  letter  contains  a  lesson  for  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  who 
form  the  league  called  the  holy  alliance.  When  did,  or  when 
can  we  expect  ever  to  find,  such  an  article  to  emanate  from  the 
cabinet  of  any  of  them,  or  from  that  court  which  professes  tO 
even  more  humanity  and  magnanimity,  the  court  of  St.  James 
itself.  Let  us  compare  this  with  the  ukase  of  the  autocrat  of 
the  Russias,  who  by  a  dash  of  his  pen,  has  appropriated  to 
himself  those  regions  of  our  continent  north  of  the  51st  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  has  closed  up  from  the  navigation  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  a  sea  4000  miles  wide,  declaring  all  ships  and 
cargoes  of  other  nations  forfeit,  that  dares  to  approach  the  coast 
of  this  usurped  dominion,  within  100  Italian  miles.  Let  us 
compare  this  valuable  document,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  proceedings  of  England  upon  the  land, 
and  upon  the  people,  to  which  it  relates,  while  she  had  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country;  or  with  her  treatment  of  the 
unfortunate  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  Let  us  compare  it  with 
the  manifesto  of  Louis  XVIII.  against  the  whole  population  of 
Spain,  and  who  is  the  American,  or  who  is  the  man,  who  has 
taken  shelter  under  the  protecting  wings  of  the  American  eagle, 
who  will  not  stand  erect  and  give  glory  to  that  over-ruling 
Providence  that  has  blessed  him  with  such  a  country,  and  such 
a  government,  wherein,  and  under  which,  the  rights  of  man  are 
not  only  claimed  but  enjoyed ;  where  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice  are  not  only  professed  but  exercised,  and  made  practical 
as  well  as  acknowledged. 

The  other  letter  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken, 
and  which  breathes  the  same  spirit  of  pure  philanthropy  and 
wise  policy,  is  dated  16th  January,  1806 — and  proceeds  in  the 
following  words : 

"  The  British  have  clearly  no  right  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
in  Louisiana,  it  is  therefore  decided  to  keep  that  trade  to  our- 
selves as  the  only  means  of  governing  those  Indians  peaceably. 
This  will  render  it  important  to  be  particularly  friendly  to  the 
Sacks,  Foxes,  Kickapoos,  Sioux,  and  other  Indians  residing  on 
the  borders  between  the  British  and  us:  and  by  taking  their 
peltry  and  furs  at  higher  prices,  and  selling  them  goods  at  loAver 
prices,  than  the  trade  will  bear  without  loss — to  let  them  see 
their  own  interest  in  an  exclusive  adhesion  to  us.  What  we 
!o3e  by  them  we  must  make  up  in  some  other  quarter,  our  prin- 
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dpie  being  to  neither  gain  nor  lose  upon  the  whole  Indian  trade 
taken  together. 

"The  late  stroke  of  the  Potawatamies  upon  the  Ossages  must 
be  strongly  reprimanded,  and  no  exertions  spared  to  recover  and 
restore  the  prisoners,  and  make  satisfaction  for  the  killed.  The 
Indians  on  this  side  the  Mississippi  must  understand  that  that 
river  is  now  ours,  and  is  not  to  be  a  river  of  blood.  If  we  per- 
mit those  of  this  side  to  cross  it  to  war  against  the  other  side, 
we  must  permit  the  other  side  to  come  over  to  this  for  revenge. 
The  safety  of  our  settlements  will  not  admit  of  this,  and  in  the 
present  case  of  the  Potawatamies,  they  should  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  unless  they  make  to  the  Ossages  every  satisfaction 
in  their  power,  and  satisfy  us  that  they  will  cease  crossing  tlic 
Mississippi  to  war  on  nations  that  never  injured  them,  Ave 
may  give  a  free  passage  and  support  to  the  Ossages  and  take  such 
revenge  as  will  glut  them.  Among  the  Mississippi  Indians  now 
here  is  one  Potawatamie  chief:  nothing  has  yet  been  said  to  him 
on  this  subject,  but  some  explanations  will  take  place  before  he 
leaves  us  which  will  probably  not  be  till  late  in  February.  Ac- 
cept my  friendly  salutations,  and  assurance  of  great  esteem  and 
respects 

"THOMAS  JEFFERSON." 

This  letter  must  have  given  Governor  Harrison  a  perfect  im* 
pression  of  the  liberal  policy  and  humane  intentions  of  the 
government  towards  the  Indians ;  and  that  his  own  feelings  and 
dispositions  towards  this  unfortunate  race,  fully  coincided  with 
the  orders  and  wishes  of  the  government,  the  following  account 
of  the  communications  and  conferences  which  he  held  with  them 
will  amply  prove.  As  well  therefore  to  put  the  reader  in  full 
possession  of  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  Indians,  to  devel- 
ope  the  character  of  Tecumseh  and  his  brother  the  prophet, — as 
to  shew  that  the  Governor  was  perfectly  consistent  in  his  nego- 
tiations and  his  military  proceedings  with,  and  against  them, 
true  copies  of  the  original  transcripts  of  the  talks  and  confer- 
ences, and  extracts  of  the  letter  of  the  Governor  written  to  the 
secretary  at  war  upon  Indian  affairs,  and  his  replies  are  given  in 
this  work. 

In  a  conversation  held  by  the  Governor  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  the  spring  of  1800,  the  latter  recommended  a  plan  for  a 
town,  which  he  supposed  would  exempt  its  inhabitants  from 
the  ravages  of  those  pestilences  which  had  become  so  common 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  Atlantic  states ;  and  as  the  laws  of  the 
territory  gave  to  the  Governor  the  designation  of  the  seats  of 
justice  for  the  counties,  after  consulting  the  citizens  of  Clarke 
county,  a  town  was  laid  out  for  that  purpose  a  little  above  the 
falls  of  Ohio,  and  in  honor  of  the  President,  was  not  only  laid 
out  according  to  his  recommendation   but  was  called  by   hi^ 
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ii^me.  This  town  was  laid  out  in  the  summer  of  1 802,  and  so 
well  was  it  approved  of  that  lots  in  it  sold  for  200  dollars  in  a 
few  days  after.  At  this  time  the  Governor  was  aware  of  the 
vast  advantage  of  having  a  canal  cut  round  the  falls,  and  such 
a  project  was  then  mentioned.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
though  the  Governor  had  the  power  of  naming  the  site  of  the 
county  town  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  he  gave  the  people 
of  the  county  the  choice  of  the  ground  on  which  JefFersonville 
should  be  built,  and  only  reserved  to  himself  the  plan  which  he 
made  conformable  to  the  ideas  given  by  the  President,  with  the 
exception  of  a  range  of  squares  which  fronts  the  river. 

This  plan  exactly  represented  the  squares  in  a  chess  board* 
every  alternate  square  to  be  built  upon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Jtf  Y  despatches  from  the  Governor  to  the  secretary  at  war. 
under  date  3d  and  4th  June,  1 803,  we  find  that  an  attack  had 
been  made  by  a  party  of  Indians  on  the  Kaskaskia  tribe — and 
from  the  best  information  which  he  could  procure,  it  was  compo- 
sed of  a  lawless  banditti,  belonging  to  no  particular  nation,  but 
of  outcasts  from  many  tribes — the  greater  part  of  them  however 
of  the  Potawatamies ;  but  those  of  the  latter  nation  who  resided 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  and  the  waters  which  fall  into  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  those  of  the  Kickapoos  on  the 
Vermillion  river  (a  branch  of  the  Wabash)  were  well  affect- 
ed towards  the  United  States — but  the  Kickapoos  of  the 
Prairie,  at  the  heads  of  Kaskaskia  river,  had  acted  in  a  manner 
to  excite  some  suspicions,  not  having  returned  any  answer  to 
repeated  messages  sent  to  them  respecting  horses  which  had 
been  stolen  from  the  white  people.  This  branch  of  the  Kicka- 
poo  nation  had  not  had  any  of  their  chiefs  at  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, nor  had  the  Governor  ever  seen  any  of  them:  their  char- 
acter was  daring  and  insolent  in  the  extreme.  The  Governor 
thought  himself  fortunate  in  having  attached  to  himself  a  chief 
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of  the  Wea  tribe,  whose  father  was  of  this  tribe  of  the  Kicka- 
poos,  and  whose  half  brother  was  one  of  their  principal  chiefs — 
this  man,  Popequon,  or  the  Gun,  he  sent  among  them  with  a 
speech,  calcalated  to  dissuade  them  from  any  hostile  act  against 
tihe  United  States;  he  was  considered  the  greatest  orator 
among  the  northern  nations,  and  his  integrity  was  undoubted  by 
the  Governor,  he  thereforie  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mission.  It  appears  that  there  was  also  a  branch  of 
the  Potawatamies  who  had  had  no  chiefs  at  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, and  that  the  other  branches  of  those  tribes  having  appro- 
priated to  themselves  the  annuities  allowed  by  the  United 
States,  the  Prairie  Kickapoos  and  the  Peoria  Potawatamies  did 
not  consider  themselves  included  in,  nor  bound  by,  the  treaty  of 
Greenville.  This  appears  the  more  probable  from  the  reason 
given  by  Mr.  Parke,  who  was  then  on  a  mission  from  the  Gover- 
nor among  them, for  their  then  hostile  intentions,  viz:  the  murder 
of  two  of  their  warriors  by  the  white  people  in  1794,  the  year 
before  the  treaty  was  made.  . 

At  this  time  the  Governor  was  extremely  anxious  to  have 
authority  to  have  the  Sack  tribe  attached  to  the  United  States 
by  grantii>g  to  them  an  annuity.  They  were  a  pretty  strong 
nation,  and  capable  of  doing  much  mischief;  and  they  had  then 
set  up  a  claim  to  the  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Illinois  river, 
those  on  the  north  of  that  river  being  theirs  without  question. 
Governor  Harrison  was  therefore  much  gratified  at  having  per- 
mission from  the  President  to  make  up  to  the  Sacks  an  annuity 
of  ^500  per  year,  part  of  which  he  expected  to  obtain  from  the 
Kickapoos,  and  others  whom  he  considered  to  have  had  more 
than  was  sufficient  for  them,  and  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

The  Governor  having  employed  Captain  Prince  to  visit  the 
Indian  villages  lying  between  the  Wabash  and  Lake  Michigan, 
received  from  him  a  letter,  by  which  it  was  very  evident  that 
the  British  agents  had  been  tampering  with  the  Indians,  and 
that  a  war  with  the  United  States  by  Britain  was  in  contem- 
plation by  that  government  at  the  time  of  the  short  peace 
with  France. 

Blue  Jacket,  a  Shawanese,  who  had  always  been  in  the  Brit- 
ish interest,  and  had  been  employed  to  circulate  their  speeches 
among  the  Indians,  was  at  the  time  we  treat  of,  on  a  visit  to  the 
tribes  on  the  Illinois  river,  which  being  so  remote  from  his  own 
place  of  residence,  that  it  excited  strong  suspicions  that  his  ob- 
ject  was  mischievous  to  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Vigo,  of  Vincennes,  reported  a  conversation  which 
he  had  held  jvith  a  gentleman  named  Pratt,  of  St.  Genevieve, 
who  was  both  respectable  and  intelligent,  and  who  understood 
the  language  of  several  of  the  tribes.  He,  Pratt,  observed  that 
it  was  singular  that  the  British,  after  having  made  peace  Avith 
France  and  Spain,  should  now  seek  to  embroU  themselves  wifli 
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the  United  States.  And  on  Colonel  Vigo's  desiring  to  know 
whence  proceeded  this  opinion,  that  such  was  their  design,  he 
answered,  that  he  a  few  days  before  had  seen  a  Shawanese 
chief,  who  resided  west  of  the  Mississippi,  by  whom  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  war  speech  against  the  Americans  had  been  sent 
from  Canada,  by  way  of  the  Grand  river,  to  a  village  of  the 
Chippewas  on  the  Grand  Portage,  and  by  the  Indians  of  the  said 
village,  sent  to  Abbercrosh  (a  village  of  the  Ottowas,  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  near  to  Killikinic)  and  thence  to 
the  tribes  on  the  Illinois  river;  and  that  he  was  further  inform- 
ed by  the  chief,  that  one  of  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe,  who  resides 
on  White  river  (a  branch  of  the  Wabash)  had  observed  to  him, 
that  he  intended  to  move  to  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  soon  as  his  corn  should  be  ripe,  that  he  might  not  be  forced  to 
engage  in  the  hostilities  which  were  likely  to  ensue  between 
the  British  and  Indians  against  the  Ameri<:ans. 

The  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the  Governor  were 
still  further  augmented  by  the  intrigues  of  white  people  who 
lived  among  the  Indians,  who  did  not  only  deceive  them  by  fabri- 
cated stories,  but  by  misrepresenting  those  messages  and  speeches 
which  had  been  sent  among  them  by  the  Governor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conciliating  and  quieting  them.  The  chief,  which  it  was 
stated  above  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Governor  into  the  Indian 
country  for  this  purpose,  on  his  return,  expressed  much  chagrin 
and  disappointment.  His  speech  to  the  Governor  on  his  return 
was  in  the  following  words : — "  My  father,"  said  he  "  you  have 
always  told  me  the  truth,  I  relied  entirely  on  you,I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  you  have  now  deceiv- 
ed me.  You  sent  me  with  a  talk  to  the  Kickapoos,  that  talk  had 
nothing  but  good  words  in  it:  but  you  sent  another  man  (Mr. 
Parke)  round  by  the  Illinois  to  carry  a  very  bad  talk.  At  every 
village  that  I  visited,  I  was  told  that  your  young  man  had  circu- 
lated bad  talks ;  he  told  the  Indians  that  the  land  they  lived  on 
was  not  theirs — it  belonged  to  the  white  people,  and  that  he 
had  come  to  take  possessioii  of  it.  The  chiefs  answered  him 
that  they  had  never  heard  so  before,  an'd  that  General  Wayne 
had  told  them  no  such  tiling.  Upon  which  your  young  man 
said,  that  General  Washington  and  General  Wayne  were  both 
dead,  and  that  if  the  kind  was  not  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  the  chiefs  now  in  power  were  determined  to  have  it, 
and  he  came  there  to  tell  them  so."  From  this  it  was  clear  to  the 
Governor  that  either  Mr.  Parke  had  unfortunately  employed  an 
unfaithful  interpreter,  or  that  some  villain  among  the  Indians 
had  led  them  astray,  and  liad  found  means  tp  turn,  the  whole  of 
the  talk  delivered  by  Mr.  Parke,  into  a  meaning  wholly  opposite 
to  its  true  sense  and  intention;  and  that  gentleman  not  being 
then  returned,  nor  having  heard  from  him  for  a  considerable 
rinte,  the  Governor  entertained  serious  apprehensions  for  his 
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safety ;  from  this  uncertainty  and  solicitude,  however,  he  was 
relieved  in  a  short  time,  as  Mr.  Parke  arrived  in  safety  about  a 
week  after,  and  furnished  him  with  a  journal  of  his  travels. 

This  gentleman  had  a  very  narrow  escape  with  his  life; — he 
was  pursued  down  the  Mississippi  by  a  party  of  Indians  with 
the  intention  of  murdering  him,  and  on  their  not  finding  him, 
they  murdered  two  Frenchmen  in  his  place,  about  15  miles 
above  Cahokia.  He  had  left  Cahokia  the  very  day  on  which 
the  murder  was  committed,  but  had  no  intelligence  of  it  till  his 
arrival  at  Kaskaskia,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man, who  lived  between  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia,  announcing 
the  event.  The  horrid  deed  was  perpetrated  by  a  Potawata- 
mie,  well  known  for  his  villanies,  and  called  Turkey  Foot, 
assisted  by  four  others  of  the  same  nation. 

On  the  Governor  receiving  this  information,  he  immediately 
sent  for  the  Sun,  a  great  chief  of  the  Potawatamies,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vincennes, — and  the  moment 
he  mentioned  that  a  murder  had  been  committed  by  some  of 
his  tribe  on  the  Illinois  river,  he  said  he  was  sure  it  must  have 
been  done  by  the  above-mentioned  Turkey  Foot,  whom  he 
declared  to  be  a  very  bad  man,  and  one  whom  his  nation  was 
extremely  desirous  to  have  punished  for  the  numerous  crimes 
he  had  committed,  as  well  against  Indians  as  white  people :  and 
he  assured  the  Governor,  that  the  murderers  should  be  given 
up  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  might  think  proper. 

Though  the  Govej-nor  did  not  think  a  recurrence  to  arms 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  justice  for  the  insult  upon  the  laws, 
yet,  lest  he  might  be  mistaken,  he  took  the  ^necessary  steps  to 
prepare  the  militia,  having  no  doubt  but  that  by  a  small  force 
from  Kentucky  he  would  be  enabled  to  take  exemplary  ven- 
geance upon  any  of  the  tribes  that  should  refuse  to  pay  proper 
respeet^o'lii^  demands  for  justice  and  satisfaction. 

On  the  14th  September  in  this  year,  a  circular  letter  was 
addressed  to  each  of  the  governors  of  territories  on  the  frontiers 
by  the  secretary  at  war,  interdicting  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
among  the  Indians.  This  letter,  it  appears,  was  in  consequence 
of  an  application  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  themselves' for 
the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  spirits  in  their  several  nations — and 
congress  authorised  the  President  to  comply  Avith  their  request. 
Although,  strictly  speaking,  this  order  and  the  law  under  which 
it  was  given,  was  only  against  the  sale  of  spirits  by  the  traders, 
yet  Governor  Harrison  judging  that  to  interdict  the  traders, 
and  suffer  other  citizens  to  sell  would  be  increasing  the  evil, 
instead  of  being  for  it  a  remedy; — he  therefore  took  advantage 
of  the  ambiguity  in  which  the  clause  of  the  law  was  expressed* 
and  issued  his  proclamation  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirits  by 
any  person  whatever.  It  is  plain  that  the  danger  to  the  white 
people  would  have  been  considerably  increased  by  the  prohibi- 
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tion  of  the  sale  of  spirits  by  the  traders  alone; — ^had  this  order 
have  been  given,  the  consequence  would  have  been,  to  convert 
every  farm  house  on  the  frontiers  into  a  grog  shop;  and  the 
Indians  when  they  could  not  have  spirits  carried  to  them  by  the 
traders,  would  have  come  into  our  settlements  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  it  and  thus  the  danger  arising  from  their  intoxica- 
tion would  have  been  much  greater  to  our  own  citizens. 

The  establishment  of  trading  houses  by  the  United  States 
among  the  Indians  about  this  time,  created,  not  only  the  jealousy, 
but  the  most  dire  hostility  in  the  minds  of  the  British  agents. — 
In  this  measure  they  viewed  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  trade 
which  was-to  them  immensely  lucrative.  They  therefore  used 
their  utmost  endeavors  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  from 
the  United  States.  As  the  principles  upon  which  the  United 
States  had  established  those  trading  houses  were  purely  disin- 
terested, and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Indians  being 
imposed  upon-  by  the  rapacity  or  avarice  of  traders ;  and  as  the 
trade  with  them  was  to  be  merely  charged  with  the  expences 
incurred,  and  no  profit  expected  on  the  purchase  or  sale  of  the 
goods,  so  much  excepted,  as  would  cover  the  expenses  of  the  es- 
tablishment, it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  profits  of  the  Brit- 
ish traders  could  continue  to  be  what  they  had  formerly  been, 
and  on  this  consideration,  they  made  the  utmost  exertion  to  em- 
broil the  Indians  with  the  citizens,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

They  were  continually  dinning  in  their  ears,  the  violences 
which  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  committed  against  them  by 
the  Americans;  they  conjured  up  in  the  most  frightful  figuies 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  extirpate  their  whole  race, 
or  at  least  to  drive  them  far  to  the  west  and  possess  themselves 
of  their  lands,  and  they  industriously  inculcated  upon  them  the 
idea,  that  the  offers  made  by  the  Americans  to  introduce  among 
them  the  arts  of  civilized  hfe,  were  merely  hollow  pretexts  to 
deprive  them  of  their  arms,  which,  they  told  tiiem,  they  would 
no  sooner  exchange  for  the  plough,  but  they  Avould  be  fallen  on 
and  murdered  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  These  wicked 
insinuations  and  arts,  had  an  effect  more  or  less  upon  almost  all 
the  tribes  but  the  Potawatamies,  who  appeared  to  have  resisted 
every  attempt  at  weaning  them  from  the  interests  of  the  United 
States ;  and  this  was  at  that  time  peculiarly  fortunate,  as  they 
were  much  stronger  than  those  who  were  acted  upon  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  British.  They  had  for  a  length  of  time  been  in 
close  alhance  Avith  the  Ottawas,  and  the  Chippewas,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Tiiree  Fires,  and  thus  they  were  an  over- 
match for  those  tribes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vincennes, 
who  were  either  opposed  to,  or  hollow  in  their  friendship  for  the 
United  States. 

Turkey  Foot,  the  Indian  who  headed  the  party  which  had 
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committed  the  murder  ahove  Kaholda,  in  St.  Clair  county,  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  M'Kee  the  British  agent,  with  the  scalps  of 
the  two  murdered  men;  he  reported  on  his  journey  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  handsomely  rewarded  by  M'Kee  for  the  scalps ;  but 
on  his  return  to  the  Illinois  river,  he  learnt  that  the  Potawata- 
mies  of  the  St.  Joseph's  had  been  in  pursuit  of  him,  with  the 
intention  of  giving  him  up  to  the  United  States,  he  therefore 
changed  his  route,  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  went  into  the 
Missouri  country. 

About  this  time,  October  1 802,  a  very  barbarous  murder  was 
committed  upon  an  hidian  in  Clarke  county.  The  circumstance 
was  related  to  the  secretary  at  war  in  the  following  words  by 
Governor  Harrison:  "  The  white  man  and  the  Indian  were 
drinking  together  at  a  tavern,  a  quarrel  ensued,  and  the  Indian 
was  taken  off  by  another  white  man  to  a  distant  house  till  he 
would  become  sober.  The  man  with  whom  the  Indian  disputed, 
after  providing  himself  with  a  cudgel,  proceeded  to  the  house 
Avhere  the  Indian  was,  and  forced  open  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  lay,  and  beat  him  to  death  with  the  cudgel.  He  was 
apprehended,  but  there  were  strong  doubts  that  a' jury  could  not 
be  procured  that  would  convict  him,  although  the  evidence  was 
indisputable;  such  was  the  delusion  under  which  the  white 
inhabitants  labored  with  respect  to  the  crime  of  murdering  an 
Indian." 

The  doubts  of  the  Governor  upon  this  point  were  speedily 
settled  into  a  certainty ;  for  the  man  was  brought  to  trial  for  the 
murder,  and  he  was  proved  guilty  by  incontestible  evidence,. 
yet  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict"  not  guilty"  in  a  few  minutes, 
nor  did  it  appear  that  this  unjust,  this  iniquitous  verdict,  could 
be  founded  on  any  sympathy  for  the  culprit,  as  his  character  was 
most  infamous;  but  upon  that  disgraceful  prejudice  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  that  no  white  man  ought  in  justice  to  suffer  for 
the  murder  of  an  Indian. 

The  Governor  in  his  account  of  this  infamous  transaction  to 
the  government  impressed  upon  the  executive,  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  something  being  done  to  ensure  to  the 
Indians  that  protection  which  the  laws  promise  indiscriminately 
to  all  persons  of  whatever  color,  nation,  or  religion.  Indeed  it 
does  appear  to  have  been  the  ardent  wish  of  Governor  Harrison, 
to  have  equal  justice  administered  to  all,  and  that  the  Indians 
should  be,  and  were  entitled  to,  the  full  protection  of  the  laws 
and  the  government,  as  well  wherein  white  men  were  parties,, 
as  Indians.  It  was  certainly  a  moot  point  for  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  settle.  To  condemn  a  man  by  any  other, 
than  the  constitutional  tribunal,  was  not  to  be  endured;  but  it 
was  equally  inadmissible,  and  inconsistent  by,  and  with,  that  con- 
stitution, that  the  murderer  should  escape  punishment.  How 
far  the  circumstances  would  have  justified  a  prisoner,  proved 
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guilty,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  court,  but  acquitted  by 
the  jury,  being  given  up  to  the  Indians  themselves  to  be  treated 
according  to  their  laws,  we  leave  to  be  judged  of  by  casuists 
more  learned  in  jurisprudence  than  we  profess  to  be;  but  we 
have  heard  of  a  British  law  in  Ireland  shortly  after  its  conquest 
by  Henry  II.  that  when  an  Englishman  killed  an  Irishman,  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  that  being  Irish  law ;  but  when  an 
Irishman  killed  an  EngUshman,  he  was  hanged.  Now  some 
modification  of  that  law  might  perhaps  have  answered  the  ends 
of  justice.  In  the  same  despatch  the  Governor  endeavored  'to 
impress  upon  the  executive  the  necessity  of  amending  the  law 
for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirits  among  the  Indians — and  mak- 
ing it  highly  penal  for  any  person,  trader  or  others,  to  sell  spir- 
its to  any  Indian. 

The  remainder  of  this  year  was  occupied  in  fixing  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Vincennes  tract,  which  had  been  obtained  at  the 
meeting  of  the  council  at  Vincennes  in  September.  Considera- 
ble difliculty  was  found  by  the  real  situation  of  the  country  being 
mistaken — and  in  order  to  include  the  lands  settled  on  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  found  necessary  to  run  the  lines  in  a 
different  direction  to  that  intended — but  fortunately  the  words 
of  the  instrument  signed  by  the  Indians  were  so  vague  as  to  ad- 
mit of  considerable  deviations  in  the  direction  of  those  lines — 
and  though  the  tract  was  somewhat  less  in  extent  than  was 
contemplated,  yet  every  purpose  was  answered  so  far  as  includ- 
ing the  settlements. 

It  must  be  recollected  by  the  reader,  that  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  council  assembled  in  September,  1 802,  was  not  final 
but  had  to  be  settled  bv  treaty,  to  be  entered  into  at  fort  Wayne, 
and  ratified  by  Governor  Harrison  under  the  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  one  part,  and  by  the  four 
Indian  chiefs  appointed  by  the  Indians  assembled  at  the  council, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  on  the  other  part.  We  therefore  pro- 
ceed in  the  next  chapter  to  give  an  account  of  the  treaty,  by  the 
parties  above  mentioned,  in  the  month  of  July,  1803. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


About  the  middle  of  April,  1803,  the  Governor  set  out  for 
Fort  Wayne,  and  on  his  way  he  visited  all  the  Indian  villages 
on  the  Wabash,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  chiefs  to  meet 
him  at  that  place,  and  also  ascertain  as  far  as  possible,  their 
views  and  dispositions.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Fort,  he  was 
much  disappointed  to  find  that  the  agenis  of  the  contractors 
had  made  no  arrangements  for  supplying  the  Indians  who  were 
to  attend  the  treaty  with  provisions ;  but  a  very  few  barrels  of 
flour  had  been  left  for  the  troops,  and  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
more  was  both  precarious  and  distant.  He  also  found,  that  the 
goods  for  the  factory  had  not  arrived,  and  although  the  naviga- 
tion had  been  opened  for  a  considerable  time,  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty that  they  were  on  the  way.  A  few  of  the  goods  for  the 
payment  of  the  annuities  for  1802,  which  had  been  stored  at  the 
rapids  of  Miami  during  the  winter,  had  arrived,  but  in  such  a 
damaged  state  as  to  give  him  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for 
the  safety  of  those  for  the  factory ;  it  was,  hoAvever,  remarkable, 
that  in  the  same  boat  there  were  goods  conveyed  for  private 
persons  perfectly  free  from  injury.  Having  understood  that 
goods  for  payment  of  annuities  due  in  1801,  and  which  had  not 
yet  come  forward,  were  stored  at  Detroit,  and  no  movement 
made  or  likely  to  be  made  to  have  them  forwarded,  that  he  had 
heard  of,  the  Governor  thought  it  necessary  to  go  there  immedi- 
ately, whence  he  calculated  he  could  return  before  the  Indians 
could  be  all  assembled. 

On  the  Miami  river  he  met  the  goods  for  the  factory,  and 
found  them  also  in  such  a  damaged  state,  as  -to  confirm  him  in 
the  opinion  which  he  had  begun  to  entertain,  that  the  persons 
employed  to  transport  them  were  included  in  that  combination 
which  had  been  formed  by  a  majority  of  the  traders  against 
that  institution.  It  was,  however,  fortunate  that  he  met  them 
before  the  commencement  of  a  violent  rain,  that  he  might  make 
such  arrangements  for  their  preservation  as,  in  some  degree, 
baulked  the  malevolence  of  those  unprincipled  men. 

The  Governor  also  found  it  necessary  to  procure  flour  at  De- 
troit to  be  forwarded  to  Port  Wayne  for  the  treaty ;  and  on 
his  return,  instead  of  finding  the  chiefs  all  assembled  and  wait- 
ing his  appearance,  to  his  great  surprize,  only  the  Little  Turtle 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Pokiwatamies  had  arrived,  and  frcm  many 
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of  the  rest  only  evasive  answers  had  been  returned  to  the  invita- 
tions which  had  been  sent  them.  From  the  Turtle  he  learnt, 
that  the  Owl,  or  Long  Beard,  had  been  busily  employed  in  dis- 
suading the  Indians  from  meeting  him,  and  that  his  representa- 
tions had  been  effectual  in  many  cases.  The  Owl  was  as  subtle 
and  artful  as  he  was  mischievous  and  wicked,  atid  found  means 
to  detach  the  Miami  nation  almost  entirely  from  the  interests  of 
the  Turtle  and  Richarville,  who  were  the  real  chiefs  of  the  tribe. 
This  he  effected  by  asserting  that  the  Turtle  had  sold  to  the 
United  States  the  whole  country,  and  that  it  would  be  claimed 
as  it  would  be  wanted.  He  earnestly  advised  them  not  to  ac- 
cept any  annuities  in  future,  assuring  them  that;  the  United 
States  would  at  a  future  day,  claim  a  large  tract  of  land  for 
every  annuity  which  they  might  pay  to  the  Indians. 

Although  the  Governor  was  satisfied  that  the  tij'eaty  would 
be  effected  and  completely  ratified  by  the  four  chiefs  appointed 
for  that  purpose  at  Vincennes,  yet  he  was  anxious  to  have  it 
signed  by  as  many  chiefs  as  could  be  procured,  particularly  by 
those  who  had  not  been  at  the  council. of  Vincennes.  And  fur- 
ther, he  conceived  it  necessary  and  proper  to  endeavor  to  re- 
move as  far  as  possible,  the  unfavorable  impressions  which  had 
been  made  upon  them  by  the  Owl  and  such  other  evil  disposed 
persons.  To  procure  as  large  a  meeting  as  possible,  therefore, 
he  sent  messengers  to  inform  them  that  if  they  did  not  attend 
him,  he  would  deliver  the  goods  to  those  tribes  who  did  attend, 
and  withdraw  from  those  who  held  back,  the  friendship  and  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States.  This  had  a  considerable  effect, 
and  brought  a  deputation  from  the  Delaw^ares,  Shawanese,  and 
Kickapoos.  The  Miamis  had  been  before  represented  by  the 
Turtle  and  Richarville,  although  three  fourths  of  them,  with 
the  Eel  river  Indians,  were  still  kept  back  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Owl. 

As  soon  as  the  chiefs  were  assembled,  the  Governor  explained 
to  them  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  United  States;  and  re- 
counted to  them  the  numerous  acts  of  kindness  which  they  had 
received  from  them,  contrasting  them  with  the  favors  which 
they  had  received  from  other  nations.  He  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  them,  that  the  benefits  which  the  United  States  were 
desirous  of  conferring  upon  them  were  intended  for  their  per- 
manent advantage,  whilst  those  which  they  received  from  other 
nations,  afforded  only  temporary  relief,  which  by  increasing 
their  wants  without  teaching  them  the  method  of  relieving 
those  wants  by  their  own  exertions,  made  them  more  miserable 
and  dependant  than  they  had  been  before  their  acquaintance 
with  the  Avhite  people.  He  reminded  them  of  the  length  of 
time  which  they  had  been  under  the  direction  of  the  British, 
and  requested  them  to  show  any  advantage  which  they  had  deri- 
ved from  their  connexion  with  that  nation.    Had  it  not,  on  the 
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contrary,  been  productive  of  the  greatest  misfortunes.  What 
had  become  of  the  numerous  bands  of  the  Delawares,  the  Wy- 
andotts,  the  Shawanese,  and  Miamis,  and  the  multitude  of  villa- 
ges which  had  covered  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  the  Sciota,  the 
Wabash,  and  Ohio,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  only  to  be 
seen.  Was  not  their  destruction  to  be  traced  to  the  fatal  advice 
which  they  had  received  from  that  nation  upon  whom  they  had 
bestowed  the  endearing  name  of  fathers.  And  if  these  things 
were  true,  which  they  could  not  disprove,  was  it  not  necessary 
that  some  plan  should  be  adopted. 

The  United  States,  he  said,  which  had  lately  become  their  fa- 
thers, and  who  were  desirous  of  fulfilling  most  sacredly  the 
duties  of  that  character,  would  participate  with  them  in  all  the 
advantages  which  they  themselves  enjoyed.  They  were  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  teach  them  those  arts  by  which  effectual  and 
certain  subsistence  would  be  afforded,  and  which,  by  enabling 
their  women  to  raise  a  number  of  children,  would  in  a  few 
yearsmake  them  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  tliey  had 
ever  hitherto  been. 

These  arguments  seemed  to  have  made  a  deep  impression ; 
but  when  the  transactions  at  the  council  of  Vincennes  was  men- 
tioned, it  called  forth  all  the  wrath  of  the  Delawares  and  Shaw- 
anese. The  respected  Buckingehelos  so  far  forgot  himself  that 
he  interrupted  the  Governor,  and  declared  with  vehemence, 
that  nothing  that  was  done  at  Vincennes  was  binding  upon  the 
Indians ;  that  the  land  which  was  there  decided  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States, belonged  to  the  Delawares;  and  that 
he  had  then  with  him  a  chief,  who  had  been  present  at  the  trans- 
fer made  by  the  Piankishaws  to  the  Delawares  of  all  the  coun- 
try between  the  Ohio  and  White  rivers  more  than  30  years  be- 
iibre.  The  Shawanese  went  still  further,  and  behaved  with  so 
much  insolence,  that  the  Governor  was  obliged  to  tell  them  that 
they  were  undutiful  and  rebellious  children,  and  that  he  would 
withdraw  his  protection  from  them  until  they  had  learnt  to  be- 
liave  themselves  with  more  propriety.  These  chiefs  immedi- 
ately left  the  council  house  in  a  body. 

Notwithstanding  all  those  discouragements,  however,  the 
Governor  succeeded:  for  by  repeating  to  the  chipfs  in  private 
convei-sation  what  he  had  urged  in  council;  by  being  powerfully, 
though  privately,  aided  by  the  Turtle,  and  boldly  seconded  in 
every  proposition  by  the  Potawatamies  (who,  as  was  well  known 
to  the  other  tribes,  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  Governor,)  all 
opposition  was  finally  silenced.  The  Shawanese  indeed,  made 
another  effort  to  defeat  the  treaty,  by  proposing  to  the  Indians  to 
go  to  Philadelphia  and  treat  with  the  President  in  person. 

Finding  at  length  that  this  object  could  not  be  accomplished 
they  submitted ;  and  one  of  the  chiefs,  in  the  came  of  the  rest, 
assured  the  Governor  "that  his,  and  the  other  tribes,  had  but  one 
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inind,  and  desired  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  sign  the  trea- 
ty." Thus  the  Governor,  notwithstanding  all  difficulties  and 
impediments,  gained  the  important  point  of  having  the  arrange- 
?ncnt  made  at  Vincennes  completely  ratified  by  a  formal  treaty; 
which  differed  in  nothing  from  the  stipulations  agreed  upon  at 
the  council  of  Vincennes,  excepting  the  alteration  to  be  made 
on  the  boundaries,  so  as  to  include  within  their  limits,  the  set- 
tlements and  locations,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  left 
out,  and  the  permission  which  was  given  to  form  certain  settle- 
ments on  the  post  roads  leading  through  the  territory;  which 
permission,  however,  was  subject  to  the  consent  of  some  of  the 
Swallow  tribes. 

The  Governor  made  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  discover 
the  persons  who  had  been  employed  in  disseminating  amongst 
the  Indians,  stories  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  country;  but 
being  unable  to  procure  sufficient  proof,  upon  which  to  found 
legal  prosecutions,  all  he  could  do,  was  to  deprive  some  persons 
of  bad  character,  and  of  whom  he  had  strong  grounds  for  suspi- 
cion, of  their  licenses,  and  send  them  out  of  the  Indian  country. 

On  the  Governor's  return  home  from  fort  Wayne,  he  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Rivet,  that  there  had  been  a  French  spy  in 
Vincennes  in  his  absence.  He  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  address;  he  affected  great  poverty,  and  associated  with 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  French  settlers ;  yet  a  man ' 
of  veracity  declared,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  possession,  a  small 
box  filled  with  French  guineas:  The  accounts  which  he  gave 
ef  himself  were  contradictory ;  to  some  he  represented  himself  as 
a  native  of  Paris,  and  a  member  of  one  of  th<^  committees  of 
pohce;and  to  others,  he  saidhe  belonged  to  one  of  the  provin- 
ces, and  had  never  been  in  Paris.  This  business,  however,  for 
,  so  far,  remained  a  secret,  and  he  left  Vincennes  without  any- 
thing transpiring  as  to  its  nature  and  tendency. 
.  The  appearance  of  this  person  in  that  quarter  was  a  strong 
corroboration  of  the  information  which  had  been  received  by 
'  government  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  1 803,  that  there  had,  the 
autumn  before,  been"  certain  persons  among  the  Indian  nations, 
Avhose  conduct  induced  a  belief  that  they  were  agents  from  the 
French  or  Spanish  governments,  employed  to  engage  them  in 
favor  of  measures  hostile  to  the  United  States."  This  infor- 
mation Avas  obtained  from  an  Indian  called  Long  Beard,  a 
Miami,  and  from  a  young  man  named  Conner,  who  lived  with 
tlie  Delawares  on  White  river.  On  receiving  this  information 
the  secretary  at  war  in  the  same  letter  by  which  he  forwarded 
to  the  Governor  a  commission  appointing  him  a  commissioner  on 
thepartof  the  United  States,  for  holding  such  treaties  with  the 
Indian  nations,  as  the  President  might  direct,  gave  orders  that 
all  such  persons  thus  described  as  should  be  found  in  the  Indifjn 
country  should  be  secured. 
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On  the  13th  August,  1803,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  Kaskaskia  tribe  and  the  Governor,  by  which  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  the  whole  of  that  extensive  country  for- 
merly  possessed  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Peorias.  When  we  say  the  price  fixed  on  was 
an  annuity  of  f  396  66  cents,  which  in  addition  to  a  former  annu- 
ity of  1500  made  $'896  and  66  cents,  for  from  7  to  8,000,000  ot" 
acres  of  excellent  land,  we  presume  it  will  appear  that  the  terms 
of  the  purchase  were  extremely  low,  and  favorable  to  the  pur- 
chasers. And  we  are  satisfied  that  a  claim  obtained  by  this 
means  was  infinitely  preferable  to  that  used  by  other  nations, 
who  pretend  to  be  civilized,  but  instead  of  purchase,  would 
possess  themselves  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  land  by  brutal  force,  at 
perhaps  ten  thousand  times  the  expense  in  warlike  preparations. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Indians  had  lent  to  the  United 
States  the  saline  spring  near  Shawanee  town,  with  a  tract  of  land 
four  miles  square  surrounding  it.  Orders  liad  been  issued  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  boundary  lines 
of  that  tract  run,  and  the  property  designated.  This  new 
treaty  however  precluded  the  necessity  of  that  measure,  as  the 
saline  and  the  lands  contiguous  to  it,  were  included  in  this  grant 
or  treaty.  There  were,  however,  some  doubts  in  the  mind  of 
the  Governor,  that  the  Piankishaws  would  lay  claim  to  the  lands 
upon  that  creek,  and  he  accordingly  took  some  steps  towards 
prevaihng  upon  them  to  give  up  their  right  to  the  land,  between 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Vincennes  tract,  and  the  Oliio,  and 
also  to  that  which  lies  beloAv  the  said  tract,  and  between  the 
Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers,  by  which  the  Vincennes  settlement 
would  be  connected  with  Kentucky,  and  would  completely  cut 
off  the  Indians  from  the  Ohio,  from  Clarke's  grant  down  to  its 
mouth. 

For  paying  the  Indians  the  price  stipulated  by  the  treaty, 
the  Governor  drew  upon  the  war  department  for  $396  66  cents,^ 
and  with  the  two  treaties  of  fort  Wayne,  and  this  latter  one,  he 
sent  the  receipt  of  the  head  chief  of  the  Kaskaskias  for  the  full 
amount. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Governor's  plan  of  keep- 
ing accounts  was  as  simple,  as  it  was  perfectly  correct.  He 
never  held  in  his  hands  any  of  the  public  money;  when  any 
contract  was  made  to  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  a  party,  he  always  drew  on  the  war  department  for 
the  amount,  and  forwarded  the  account  and  receipt  in  the  sajiri 
letter,  by  which  he  advised  the  secretary  of  the  draft;  by  this 
means  he  had  no  account  to  keep  with  the  government,  or  with 
the  persons  with  whom  he  had  any  transactions  of  a  public  na- 
ture ;  and  it  being  a  maxim  with  him,  that  an  honest  man  cannol 
make  any  profit  by  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  public 
money,  the  best  way  to  keep  himself  safe  from  loss,  and  to  pre- 
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itself,  by  having  the  account  and  receipt  to  accompany  the  notice 
of  the  draft.  This  plan  was  probably  well  adapted  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  western  country  at  the  time,  as  his  drafts  were  an 
accommodation  to  persons  in  trade  who  had  their  remittances  to 
make,  and  it  saved  to  government  the  risk  and  expense  of  trans- 
mitting money  from  the  seat  of  government  westwardly,  both  of 
which,  were  very  considerable.  This  plan  we  have  reason  to 
believe  was  invariably  adhered  to  by  the  Governor,  and  thus 
he  paid  all  the  public  engagements,  except  in  one  instance, 
where  the  secretary  unadvisedly  remitted  to  him,  a  sum  of 
^1500  in  specie;  and  although  the  treasury  was  thrown  entirely 
open  to  him,  this  was  the  only  sum  for  contingencies  that  ever 
passed  through  his  hands. 

About  this  time,  the  Governor  found  means  to  prevail  upon 
the  Indian  chief  called  the  Owl,  to  give  up  his  enmity  to  the 
United  States,  and  he  with  several  of  the  chiefs  who  were  attach- 
ed to  his  party  can>e  to  Vincennes  about  one  month  before  the 
last  treaty  was  signed,  and  made  the  most  solemn  protestations 
of  his  friendship  to  the  United  States.  This  was  a  very  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  as  this  man  had  it  in  his  power  to  thwart  or 
obstruct  any  of  the  designs  of  the  government,  relating  to  the 
Indians  in  that  quarter. 

The  benevolent  intentions  of  the  government  by  the  law- 
interdicting  the  sale  of  spirits  among  the  Indians,  appeared  not 
only  to  be  frustrated,  but  the  evil  was  considerably  augmented. 
The  law  forbade  the  sale  of  spirits  by  the  traders  in  the  Indian 
country,  but  did  not  prevent  or  forbid  our  citizens  to  sell  them 
spirits  within  the  dominion  of  the  United  States.  The  law  there- 
fore operated  in  a  way  to  make  things  worse  instead  of  better. 
When  the  Indians  found  that  the  whiskey  could  not  be  procured 
from  the  traders,  some  of  themselves  became  traders  in  the 
article,  and  they  purchased  it  from  the  settlers  within  the  domin- 
ion of  the  United  States  by  wholesale,  and  retailed  out  to  their 
people  at  home  at  the  same  price  by  the  mouthful,  which  they 
had  formerly  paid  to  the  traders  by  the  quart.  And  the  want 
of  whiskey  inducing  a  greater  intercourse  with  the  American 
citizens  than  formerly,  the  mischiefs  arising  from  intoxication 
Avere  greatly  increased. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Governor  earnestly  called 
upon  the  executive  to  endeavor  to  have  the  law  repealed,  or  to 
make  it  highly  penal  for  any  one  under  any  circumstance,  to  sell 
spirits  to  an  Indian. 

In  order  to  give  a  contrast  between  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
American  Government  towcirds  the  Indians,  and  that  of  the 
government  of  Britain,  we  request  the  reader  to  revert  to  page 
22,  and  when  he  has  read  the  speech  of  Governor  Harrison  to 
the  council  at  Vincennes,  let  him  observe  with  ."attention  the  fql- 
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lowing  speeches,  which  were  delivered  by  an  agent  of  that  king,, 
who  bears  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  and  who  professes 
himself  to  be  the  great  patron  of  bible  and  missionary  societies 
for  the  conversion  of  heathens  to  Christianity.  The  first  was 
delivered  by  M'Kee  to  Five  Medals,  To-pan-a-pee,  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  Potawatamies  on  account  of  20  barrels  of  spirits 
which  were  destroyed  by  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Joseph's  of  lake  Michigan  in  November,  1804: 

"  My  Children,  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  rob  one  of  your 
father's  traders  ;  the  man  that  you  took  the  liquor  from  lately 
was  an  Englishman,  and  sent  to  trade  among  you  by  me;  I  told 
him  to  take  some  liquor  with  him  to  give  to  the  chiefs  among 
my  children  on  the  St.  Joseph's  a  dram  in  cold  weather  when 
they  came  to  see  him,  but  not  to  sell  any  to  you.  My  Children, 
it  is  true  that  the  Americans  do  not  wish  you  to  drink  any 
spiritous  liquors,  therefore  they  have  told  their  traders  that  they 
should  not  carry  any  liquor  into  your  country — but  my  Children, 
they  have  no  right  to  say  that  one  of  your  father's  traders  among 
you  should  carry  no  liquor  among  his  children. 

"'My  Ch^dren,  your  father  King  George,  loves  his  red  chil- 
dren, "and  wishes  his  red  children  to  be  suppHed  with  every 
thing  they  want ;  he  is  not  like  the  Americans,  who  are  continu- 
ally blinding  your  eyes  and  stopping  your  ears,  with  good  words, 
that  taste  as  sweet  as  sugar,  and  getting  all  your  lands  from  you. 
"  My  Children,  should  you  yet  have  any  of  the  liquor  that 
you  took  from  the  Englishman,  I  wish  you  to  return  it  to  him 
immediately. 

"  My  Children,  I  am  told  that  Wells  has  told  you,  that  it  was 
your  interest  to  suffer  no  liquor  to  come  into  your  country;  you 
all  well  know  that  he  is  a  bad  man,  you  all  well  know  the  inju- 
ries he  done  you  before  you  made  peace  with  the  long  knives, 
by  taking  and  killing  your  men  women  and  children." 
M'Kee's  talk  sent  among  the  Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
was,  Potawatamies,  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and  Miamies,  in 
April  1805. 

"  My  Children,  I  have  always  told  you  that  I  would  give  you 
the  earliest  information  of  any  danger  that  threatened  you,  that 
would  come  to  my  knowledge. 

"  My  Children,  there  is  now  a  powerful  enemy  of  yours  to  the 
east,  now  on  his  feet,  and  looks  mad  at  you,  therefore  you  must 
be  on  your  guard;  keep  your  weapons  of  war  in  your  hands,  and 
have  a  look  out  for  him." 

The  spirit  and  tendency  of  these  latter  communications 
were  so  obviously  opposite  to  that  of  Governor  Harrison,  that  it 
would  be  an  insult  upon  the  understanding  of  the  reader  to  lose 
time  in  pointing  out  to  him  their  moral  turpitude,  we  shall  there> 
fore  pass  them  over  without  further  comment  at  this  time, 
lu  the  month  of  March  this  year,  (1803)  congress  enacted  a 
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law  appropriating  $3,000  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  salt 
spring  near  the  Wabash,  the  cession  of  which,  from  the  Indians, 
has  been  already  mentioned:  and  in  the  month  of  November 
following,  the  President  issued  his  warrant  authorising  Governor 
Harrison  to  take  all  proper  measures  for  leasing  the  salt  springs 
on  such  terms  as  should  to  him  appear  most  advantageous  to  the 
United  States.  And  in  a  short  time  he  had  from  20  to  25  kettles 
in  operation;  and  the  prospect  of  producing  salt  at  50  cts. 
per  bushel,  diffused  a  general  joy  over  the  territory,  and 
the  adjoining  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  great  lameness  in  the  law  for 
regulating  the  trade  with  the  Indians.  No  person  was  author- 
ised to  reside  as  a  trader  in  any  Indian  town  or  hunting  camp, 
without  a  license ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  a  license  was  not 
necessary  for  those  who  carried  on  their  trade  upon  any  part  of 
the  territory  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished. — 
Great  evil  had  resulted  from  this  construction  of  the  law;  a  great 
part  ofthe  trade  was  carried  on  by  persons  who  had  no  license, 
and  gave  no  bond  for  the  observance  of  the  regulations  adopted 
by  the  government,  and  whose  irregularities  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  or  punish.  This  evil  was  much  increased  by  the  late 
extinction  of  Indian  title  to  so  large  a  tract  of  country,  as  it  en- 
abled them  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Indians,  and  gave  them  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
regular  and  licensed  traders,  as  they  could  vend  spirits  with  im- 
punity, when  the  latter  were  interdicted  from  that  privilege. 

Another  instance  about  this  time  occurred  of  the  repugnance 
which  jurors  had  to  bringing  to  trial,  or  convicting  persons,  guil- 
ty of  kilUng  Indians.  One  of  the  Kaskaskia  Indians  had  been 
killed  by  a  white  man,  against  whom  examinations  were  sworn, 
but  the  grand  jury  refused  to  find  the  bill;  and,  though  it  was  a 
case  of  self-defence,  yet,  there  was  good  cause  for  them  to  pre- 
sent him,  and  have  him  put  on  his  trial.  This  circumstance  was 
astillfurther  proof  to  the  Governor,  of  the  insufficiency  ofthe  laws 
as  they  then  stood,  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians ;  and  there- 
fore, upon  this  point,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  to  that 
unhappy  people,  he  remonstrated  with  the  general  government, 
and  earnestly  called  for  some  strong  measures  to  be  resorted  to, 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  defect. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


A  HE  enormities  committed  by  the  infamous  Turkey  Foot  in- 
duced the  Governor  in  the  early  part  of  1 804,  to  take  some 
decisive  steps  towards  having  him  arrested.  He  accordingly 
gave  directions  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Wells,  to  inform  the  chiefs  of 
his  tribe,  the  Potawatamies,  that  they  must  expect  no  favor 
from  the  United  States  in  future,  unless  they  would  have  this 
desperado  taken,  and  surrender  him  up  agreeably  to  the  treaty 
of  Greenville.  But  shortly  after  this,  hearing  that  there  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Vincennes  the  head  war  chief  of  the  tribe, 
he  sent  for  him,  and  remonstrated  with  him  so  warmly,  that  he 
promised  that  he  would  deliver  him  up  either  dead  or  alive. — 
The  Governor  however  insisted  that  he  should  be  taken  alive, 
but  it  appears  that  was  impracticable,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  account  of  his  capture. 

The  chief  had  procured  a  few  young  men  to  join  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  murderer,  and  they,  one  morning,  unexpectedly 
fell  in  wath  him  crossing  a  prairie  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder; 
the  chief  hailed  him  in  a  friendly  voice,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  was  fully  determined  to  hold  him  until  he  would  surren- 
der. Turkey  Foot  perceiving  this,  with  great  adroitness  v>'ith 
the  other  hand  brought  his  rifle  from  his  shoulder,  and  presented 
it  in  such  a  position,  as  led  a  young  man  who  was  behind  him  to 
believe,  he  was  about  to  shoot  the  chief,  and  therefore  he  to 
save  the  life  of  the  chief,  shot  Turkey  Foot  dead  on  the  spot. — 
Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  blood 
thirsty  villains  with  Avhich  the  white  people  had  ever  been  an- 
noyed among  the  Indians.  The  chief  and  his  party  immediately 
proceeded  to  scalp  him,  and  brought  his  scalp  to  the  Governor. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Kaskaskia  Indians  in  Au- 
gust 1803  it  was  stipulated  that  the  United  States  should  cause 
to  be  built,  a  house  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  chief, 
and  to  have  enclosed  a  field  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres, 
with  a  good  and  sufficient  fence,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
tribe  having  been  baptised,  and  received  into  the  Catholic  church 
to  which  they  were  much  attached,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
United  States  should  give  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to- 
wards the  support  of  a  Catholic  priest,  who  would  agree  to 
perform  for  the  tribe,  the  sacerdotal  duties  of  his  oftice,  and 
instruct  their  children  in  the  rudiments  of  literature :  and  alsr= 
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that  they  should  give  three  hundred  dollars  towards  the  erection 
of  a  church. 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  treaty,  Ducoigne,  the  chief  of  the 
Kaskaskias,  came  forward  and  importuned  the  Governor  with 
great  earnestness,  to  have  his  part  of  the  treaty  carried  into 
effect;  as  he  seemed  to  have  an  ardent  desire  to  live  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  white  people.  His  wishes  and  character,  the 
Governor  gave  to  the  secretary  at  war  in  these  words:—"  It  is 
his,  Ducoigne's,  wish  that  a  part  of  the  additional  annuity 
should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  groceries,  and  a  few  arti- 
cles of  household  furniture  for  himself — and  the  rest  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  horses,  provisions,  and  such  other  articles  as 
would  be  necessary  to  fix  his  tribe  comfortably  in  the  new  mode 
of  life,  which  they  are  about  to  adopt.  The  old  annuity  furnished 
as  many  European  goods  as  they  wanted ;  much  the  greater  part 
of  what  they  did  receive  they  were  accustomed  to  sell  for  ardent 
spirits,  and  if  5,000  dollars  worth  of  those  goods  were  given  them 
instead  of  500  dollars  they  would  not  be  the  better  for  it.  Du- 
coigne himself  is  a  decent,  sensible,  gentlemanly  man,  by  no  means 
addicted  to  drink,  and  possessing  a  very  strong  inclination  to 
live  like  a  white  man ;  indeed  he  has  done  so,  as  far  as  his  means 
would  allow.  The  prospect  of  being  enabled  to  live  comforta- 
bly, M-^as  the  great  motive  witli  him,  for  selling  his  lands,  and  . 
the  greater  part  of  the  additional  annuity  could  not  be  better 
applied  than  to  this  object.  I  am  indeed  extremely  desirous  of 
seeing  him  so  well  situated,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  other  tribes,  many  of  whom  may  probably  follow  his  exam- 
ple, if  they  see  that  his  situation  has  been  bettered  by  our  means. 
I  Avas  asked  this  very  day,  by  another,  if  1  was  not  about  to  build 
a  handsome  house  for  Ducoigne,  in  such  a  manner  as  induced 
me  to  believe,  that  he  wished  for  something  in  the  same  way  for 
himself. 

"  Ducoigne's  long  and  well-proved  friendship  for  the  United 
States,  of  which  the  President  is  well  informed,  has  gained  him 
the  hatred  of  all  the  other  chiefs,  and  ought  to  be  an  induce- 
ment with  us  to  provide,  as  well  for  his  happiness,  as  his  safety. 
He  wishes  to  have  some  coffee,  sugjfr,  and  chocolate,  sent  to  him, 
and  is  also  desirous  to  have  a  ten  gallon  keg  of  wine,  to  shew, 
as  he  says,  the  other  Indians  how  well  he  is  treated  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  how  much  like  a  gentleman  he  lives.  I  have 
published  proposals  for  building  his  house  and  fence.  Upon 
consulting  with  him  we  agreed,  that  it  would  be  better  to  fence 
in  a  field  of  15  acres,  only,  at  first,  Avhich  is  full  as  much  as  his 
tribe  will  cultivate,  and  add  to  it  occasionally  so  as  to  give  the 
quantity  of  fencing  promised  in  the  treaty." 

On  the  19th  and  27th  August  this  year,  1804,  the  Governor 
concluded  treaties  with  the  Delawares,  and  Piankishaws,  by 
jR^iich,  the  United  States  acquired  all  that  fine  country  which 
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lies  between  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers,  as  high  up  as  the 
road  leading  from  Vincennes  to  Louisville.  This  tract,  inde- 
pendent of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is  rich — from  its  situ- 
ation, possesses  advantages  perhaps  superior  to  any  in  the  wes- 
tern country.  It  has  a  front  of  three  hundred  miles  upon  the 
Ohio,  and  nearly  half  as  much  on  the  Wabash.  Three  fine 
rivers,  which  afford  the  means  of  exporting  produce  at  almost 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  enhance  the  value  of  the  land  which 
borders  upon  them,  and  promised  a  facility  to  the  sale  of  the 
tract  then  purchased,  that  would  bring  more  money  into  the 
treasury  than  three  times  the  quantity  without  those  advantages. 

The  Delawares  and  Piankishaws  being  the  only  tribes  that 
could  lay  any  claim  to  the  land,  and  both  these  tribes  laying 
claim  to  it,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  both  should  be 
satisfied,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  in  future.  In  this,  how- 
ever, the  Governor  succeeded,  on  terms,  perhaps,  more  favora- 
ble than  if  the  title  had  been  vested  in  only  one  of  these  tribes ; 
for,  as  both  claimed,  the  value  of  each  claim  was  considerably 
lowered  in  the  estimation  of  both;  and,  therefore,  by  judicious 
management,  the  Governor  effected  the  purchase  upon  probably 
cis  low,  if  not  lower  terms,  than  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  treat 
only  with  one  of  them. 

As  compensation  to  the  Piankishaws,  for  the  relinquishment 
of  their  claim  to  the  above  tract,  they  were  to  receive,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  annuity  (^500)  granted  them  by  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  $700  in  goods,  and  $200  per  annum  for  ten  years ; 
and  by  this  treaty  the  Piankishaws  acknowledged  the  right 
of  the  Kaskaskias  to  sell  the  country  which  they  had  lately 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  which  is  separated  from  the 
lands  of  the  Piankishaws  by  the  ridge  or  high  land  which  divides 
the  waters  of  the  Wabash  from  the  waters  of  Saline  creek,  and 
by  that  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  from  those  which 
flow  into  the  Auvase  and  other  branches  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  compensation  to  the  Delawares  was  to  be  an  additional 
annuity  of  |300  for  ten  years,  Avhich  was  to  be  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  the  purpose  of  ameUorating  their  condition,  and 
promoting  their  civilization — suitable  persons  to  be  employed, 
at  the  expense  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  teach 
them  to  make  fences,  cultivate  the  earth,  and  such  domestic 
arts  as  were  best  suited  to  their  situation — and  a  further  sum  of 
|(300  dollars  to  be  allowed  for  five  years  for  these  objects.  The 
United  States  to  cause  to  be  delivered  to  them,  in  course  of  the 
following  spring,  horses  fit  for  draught,  cattle,  hogs,  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  dollars.— 
The  preceding  stipulation,  together  with  goods  to  the  amount 
of  800  dollars,  which  were  then  delivered  to  the  Delawares,  a 
part  of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  satisfying  of  cer- 
tain individuals  of  the  tribe,  for  horses  taJcen  frojn  them  by  the 
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white  people,  was  to  be  considered  as  full  compensation  for  thp 
land  conveyed  by  them  to  the  United  States. 

When  the  Delaware  chiefs  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating the  above  treaty,  they  made  a  most  pathetic  speech  upon 
the  subject  of  the  murder  of  the  Gillaway  family,  which  we 
have  mentioned  before,  as  well  as  of  others  of  their  nation  who 
had  been  murdered  by  the  white  people.  They  said  that  "the 
tomahawk  was  still  sticking  in  their  heads,  and  that  their  father 
had  never  removed  it,  or  covered  up  the  bones  of  those  who 
had  been  killed — that  the  relations  and  connexions  of  those  peo- 
ple were  continually  reminding  them  that  no  sort  of  satisfaction 
had  ever  been  made  to  them  for  the  loss  of  their  friends."  And 
as  it  was  not  in  the  poAver  of  the  Governor  to  tell  them  that  the 
perpetrators  of  those  murders  had  been  given  up  to  justice,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  assurances  given  them  that  it  would 
be  done,  he  was  obliged  to  make  up  the  matter  in  their  own 
way,  by  a  present  of  goods  to  the  amount  of  r$233  62  1-2  cents. 
By  this  prudent  arrangement  the  memory  of  this  foul  murder 
was  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
prevented  seeking  for  further  vengeance,  which  they  might  have 
done,  even  at  the  lapse  of  forty  years  after  the  murder,  had  no 
such  arrangement  been  made. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1804,  three  American 
citizens,  who  had  settled  above  the  Missouri,  were  murdered  by 
a  party  of  the  Sack  Indians ;  and  the  Governor  having  learnt  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  Sacks 
and  Foxes  towards  the  United  States,  sent  them  a  message  by 
Captain  Stoddart  in  the  month  of  October,  requiring  their 
chiefs  to  meet  him  at  St.  Louis;  and  on  his  arrival  at  that  place, 
he  learnt  the  circumstance  of  the  murder,  as  well  as  the  exer- 
tions which  were  making  by  some  of  the  old  chiefs  among  them 
to  give  up  the  perpetrators  of  it;  but  who  were  opposed  by  a 
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majority  of  the  nation,  who  declared  their  satisfaction  at  what 
had  been  done,  and  their  determination  to  protect  the  murderers 
at  all  risk.  The  Governor  despatched  another  nressenger  to 
the  Sack  chiefs,  to  inform  them  of  his  arriA^al  at  St.  Louis,  and 
wrge  them  to  make  every  possible  exertion  to  apprehend,  and 
bring  with  them,  the  murderers;  but  if  that  could  not  be  effected, 
he  requested  that  they  would  come  to  him  at  any  rate,  assuring 
them  of  their  being  permitted  to  return  in  safety. 

The  Governor  conceiving  that  if  tiiey  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  come  to  a  conference,  it  would  be  easy  to  convince  them  of 
the  necessity  of  preserving  tlie  fri-endship  of  the  United  States, 
had  no  doubt  that  lie  would  prevail  upon  some  of  them  to  remain 
with  him  as  hostages  for  the  delivery  of  the  murderers.  But 
before  his  messenger  had  arrived,  the  petty  chief  who  headed 
the  war  party  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  sachems  or  head 
men  of  the  nation,  and  declared  his  willingness  to  suffer  for  the 
injury  he  had  done.  On  the  arrival  of  the  chiefs  at  St.  Louis, 
he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Governor,  and  a  positive  assurance 
given  that  the  whole  nation  were  sorry  for  the  injury  which  had 
been  done,  and  that  they  would  never  in  future  lift  the  tomahawk 
against  the  United  States. 

At  this  meeting  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Sack  and  Fox  Indians,  the 
Governor  negotiated  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Indian  title  was  ex- 
tinguished to  the  largest  tract  of  land  ever  ceded  in  one  treaty  by 
the  Indians  since  the  settlement  of  North  America,  as  it  includes 
all  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouisconsing,  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  to  near  the  head  of  the  Fox  river  on  the  other  side ;  and 
from  the  head  of  the  latter  a  line  is  drawn  to  a  point  36  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsing,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary,  and  contains  upwards  of  51  millions  of  acres.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  country  is  extremely  fertile  and  healthy;  and 
the  part  which  lies  immediately  below  the  Ouisconsing  contains 
mines  of  copper  and  lead ;  the  latter  in  such  abundance,  and  so 
near  the  surface,  that  a  person,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
method  in  common  use  of  extracting  the  metal  from  the  ore, 
with  the  assistance  of  another  equally  ignorant  with  himself, 
obtained  16000  lbs.  of  lead  by  smelting  it  in  log  heaps. 

It  was  first  intended  that  the  line  should  run  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouisconsing  to  the  Fox  river,  but  the  Governor  having 
understood  from  some  traders,  that  there  was  a  valuable  lead 
mine  about  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsing. 
prevailed  upon  the  Indians  to  suffer  it  to  run  from  a  point  36 
miles  up  that  river,  by  which  these  mines  were  completely  in- 
cluded in  the  tract  granted  by  the  treaty. 

Tlie  terms  on  which  this  cession  was  made,  were, the  pajmeni 
in  goods  to  the  amount  of  $2234  50,  and  an  annuity  of  ,f  1000. 
also  in  goods — ,f  600  to  the  Sacks  and  $'400  to  \ho  Foxes.     Thr- 
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United  States  to  protect  the  tribes  in  possession  of  their  lands — 
the  tribes  not  to  sell  any  lands  to  any  other  sovereign  power,  or 
to  individuals — all  revenge  for  private  injuries  prohibited — 
offending  Indians  against  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be  deliv- 
ered up  for  punishment — American  citizens  to  be  punished  for 
crimes  committed  against  Indians — the  chiefs  to  exert  themselves 
to  have  property  stolen  from  citizens  restored ;  or,  in  case  of  not 
being  restored,  the  value  to  be  deducted  from  the  annuity — 
stolen  property  from  the  Indians  to  be  restored,  or  paid  for  by 
the  United  States — all  intruders  on  the  lands  of  the  Indians  to 
be  removed  on  complaint  being  made  to  the  superintendant  of 
Indian  affairs — the  Sacks  and  Foxes  to  be  allowed  to  hunt  on 
the  ceded  lands  so  long  as  they  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States — the  Indians  not  to  suffer  unlicensed  traders  to 
reside  among  them,  and  that  they  should  from  time  to  time  give 
notice  of  all  such  traders  as  may  be  in  their  country — that  they 
should  allow  a  fort  to  be  built  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Ouiscon- 
sing,  or  on  the  Mississippi,  and  grant  a  tract  of  two  miles  square 
for  that  purpose — that  the  United  States  should  establish  a  fac- 
tory, or  trading  house,  where  goods  could  be  had  at  a  more 
reasonable  rate  than  from  private  traders — that  the  tribes  should 
make  peace  with  the  Osages ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
the  tomahawk,  and  renewing  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Osages,  a  meeting  of  the  respective  chiefs  should  be  held  at 
St.  Louis,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendant,  and  peace 
established  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis- — that  a  free  and 
safe  passage  should  be  given  to  traders  and  others  passing 
through  the  country,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  for  such  passage  there  should  be  no  toll  or  other  exac- 
tion taken. 

In  an  additional  article  it  was  provided. 

That  the  treaty  should  not  affect  individual  claims  under 
Spanish  grants,  not  included  within  the  boundary  lines  laid 
down  in  the  tfeaty,  provided  that  such  grant  had  been  known 
to  and  recognized  by  the  Indians ;  which  boundary  lines  are 
thus  described  in  the  treaty:  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Mis- 
souri river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Gasconade  river;  thence  in  a 
direct  course  so  as  to  strike  the  river  Jeffreon,  or,  on  the  map, 
Jauflione,  at  the  distance  of  30  miles  from  its  mouth;  thence 
down  the  said  Jeffreon  to  the  Mississippi ;  thence  up  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  mouth  of  Ouisconsing  river;  and  up  the  same  to  a 
point  36  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth ;  thence  in  a  direct 
line  to  a  point  where  the  Fox  river  leaves  the  small  lake  Sakae- 
gan;  thence  down  the  Fox  river  to  the  Illinois;  and  down  that 
river  to  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  1805,  some  intriguers,  among 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Little  Turtle,  found  means  to  excite 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Potawatamies,  the  Miamies,  and  Eel  river 
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Indians,  considerable  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
treaty  entered  into  by  the  Governor  with  the  Piankishaws  and 
Delawares  in  the  month  of  August  1804.  The  ground  which 
was  assumed  for  this  discontent  was,  that  the  Piankishaws  and 
Delawares  had  no  right  to  convey  away  the  lands  without  hav- 
ing the  consent  of  the  other  tribes.  But  upon  the  most  mature 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  it  appears  evi- 
dent that  the  Delawares  were  fully  entitled  to  the  land,  which 
they  had  ceded  to  the  United  States,  both  by  present  occupancy, 
and  by  a  grant  which  had  been  made  to  them  by  the  Piankishaws, 
(whose  prior  claim,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  was  valid)  above 
thirty  years  before  the  cession  was  made  to  the  United  States. 

When  the  French  discovered  the  Wabash,  the  Piankishaws 
were  found  in  possession  of  the  land  on  either  side  of  that  river 
from  its  mouth  to  the  Vermillion  river,  and  no  claim  had  ever 
been  made  to  it  by  any  other  tribe  from  that  time  till  the  period 
of  its  cession  by  the  Delawares  to  the  United  States;  nor 
would  any  claim  have  been  set  up  then,  had  the  Turtle  been 
consulted  Avhen  the  treaty  was  made ;  but  his  pride  was  hurt 
that  he  Avas  not  consulted  upon  the  transaction,  and  that  the  trea- 
ty was  concluded  without  his  assistance  or  interference;  and  his 
disappointed  ambition  combined  with  the  more  interested  mo- 
tives of  another  person,  served  to  raise  a  clamor  among  the  tribes 
who  had  no  legitimate  claim  to  the  lands  whatever. 

That  the  Piankishaws  are  a  tribe  of  the  large  confederacy 
which  obtained  the  general  appellation  of  Miamies  from  the 
superior  size  of  the  particular  tribe  to  which  that  name  more 
properly  belonged,  was  not  denied.  The  tie,  however,  which 
had  for  many  years  united  them  to  their  brethren  became  so 
feeble  that  the  connexion  was  scarcely  acknowledged.  For  a 
considerable  time  antecedent  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  the 
Piankishaws  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  different  policy  from 
that  pursued  by  the  tribes  their  allies.  Three  considerable 
bodies  of  men  led  into  the  heart  of  the  country  by  general 
Clarke,  between  the  years  1779  and  1786,  convinced  them  that 
their  union  with  the  Miamies  could  not  afford  them  that  safety 
and  protection  which  were  the  objects  of  that  union.  Several  con- 
ferences were  held  between  general  Clarke  and  their  chiefs,  at 
which  the  Piankishaws  solemnly  promised  to  remain  at  peace 
with  the  United  States.  One  of  those  conferences  is  preserved 
in  Imlay's  History  of  Kentucky,  and  in  it  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  Miamies. 

It  had  been  reported  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
by  a  certain  agent  of  theirs,  "  that  for  twenty  years  anterior  to 
that  period,  1 805,  nothing  of  importance  had  been  transacted 
by  the  Piankishaws  and  Kaskaskias,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Miami  chiefs."  This  assertion  appears  to  have  been  unfounded, 
for  a  treaty  was  made  at  Vincennes  in  1 792  by  general  Putnam 
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with  the  Piankishaws  and  Weas,  and  peace  estabHshed  between 
those  tribes  and  the  United  States.  The  Miamies  were  not  par- 
ties to  this  treaty,  and  continued  their  hostilities  against  the  Uni- 
ted States  until  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  This  circumstance 
could  not  be  unknown  to  the  person  who  asserted  that  they  never 
had  done  any  thing  of  importance  without  the  consent  of  the  Mia- 
mies, as  he  vras  present  at  the  treaty  made  by  Putnam,  and  was 
employed  as  an  interpreter. 

Although  the  language,  manners  and  customs  of  the  Kaskas- 
kias  make  it  sufficiently  certain,  that  they  derive  their  origin 
from  the  same  source  Avith  the  Miamies,  the  connexion  had  been 
dissolved  before  the  French  had  penetrated  from  Canada  to  the 
Mississippi: — At  that  time  a  confederacy  of  five  tribes  existed  in 
the  Illinois  country,  viz,  the  Peorias,  the  Kaskaskias,  Michigans, 
Cahokias,  and  Tamarois,  which  confederacy  could  then  have 
brought  2000  warriors  into  the  field.  A  long  and  unsuccessful 
war  with  the  Sacks,  in  which  they  received  no  assistance  from 
the  Miamies,  had  reduced  them  to  a  small  band  who  followed 
the  chief  Ducoigne,  and  a  remnant  of  the  Peorias,  who  procured 
a  miserable  subsistence  by  stealing  and  begging  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Genevieve,  and  even  those  wretched  beings  had 
been  proscribed  by  those  very  Potawatamies  who  it  had  been 
asserted  were  closely  united  with  the  Miamies. 

The  Kaskaskias  never  lifted  the  hatchet  against  the  United 
States;  the  fear  of  extirpation  by  the  Potawatamies  was 
one  inducement  for  them  to  throw  themselves  entirely  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States ;  they  never  thouglit  of  seek- 
ing that  protection  from  the  Miamies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Miamies  during  the  whole  war  with  the  northwestern  Indians, 
were  the  most  active  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
most  difficult  to  treat  with.  The  Piankishaws,  though  they 
gave  assistance  to  the  other  tribes  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  seceded  from  the  confederacy,  and  made  peace  with  the 
United  States  three  years  before  the  Miamies.  If  then,  the 
Kaskaskias  and  Piankishaws  were  competent  to  the  important 
concern  of  making  peace  and  war,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Miamies,  they  must  lipve  been  equally  so  to  sell  a  tract  of  land 
which  was  acknowledged  to  be  theirs,  and  which  was  no  longer  use- 
ful to  them.  The  treaty  of  Greenville  contains  nothing  to  author- 
ise the  supposition,  that  those  two  tribes  were  at  that  time  de- 
pendent upon  the  Miamies;  none  of  their  chiefs  were  present, 
they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go,  as  one  of  the  tribes  hai* 
never  been  at  war,  and  the  other  had  made  peace  three  years 
before:  but  it  was  considered  just,  that  they  should  receive  equal 
advantages  with  the  other  tribes,  and  the  Weas,  not  the  Miamies, 
were  requested  to  sign  for  them. 

It  must  be  plain  to  the  Candid  reader,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust  or  unfounded,  than  those  clamors  raised  against  the 
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treaties  of  August  1804.  The  land  in  question  had  been  grant- 
ed to  the  Delawares  about  the  year  1770,  by  the  Piankishaws, 
on  condition  of  their  settling  on  it  and  assisting  them  in  a  war 
with  the  Kickapoos.  These  terms  were  complied  with,  and  the 
Delawares  remained  in  possession  of  the  land,  till  finding  that 
their  numbers  were  greatly  diminished,  and  that  the  possession 
of  so  large  a  tract  was  injurious  to  them  in  inducing  their  hunters 
to  wander  far  from  their  towns,  and  thus  obstruct  the  progress 
they  were  beginning  to  make  in  agriculture,  they  agreed  to  sell 
the  land  to  the  United  States.  But  in  consideration,  that  the 
Piankishaws  had  denied  the  right  of  the  Delawares  to  sell,  or 
dispose  of  the  land,  the  treaty  entered  into  with  them  was  made 
subject  to  such  arrangements  as  could  be  made  with  the  Pian- 
kishaws, and,  accordingly,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
latter  tribe,  wherein  they  relinquished  to  the  United  States 
all  claim  or  title  they  had,  or  might  have  had,  to  the  lands  ceded 
to  them  by  the  Delawares, 

The  Little  Turtle  was  the  first  to  raise  the  cry  against 
those  treaties,  and  it  is  believed  from  no  other  motive  but 
merely  becausethe  had  not  been  consulted  by  either  parties,  and 
that  they  had  been  concluded  without  his  interference  or  assis- 
tance. But  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  seditious  cry  was 
raised  for  one  j)urpose,  and  made  subservient  to  another,  and  by 
those  who  had  no  agency  in  its  origin.  This  clamor  was  rais- 
ed by  the  disappointed  ambition  of  the  Turtle,  and  perhaps  from 
the  interested  motive  of  another  person,  but  was  afterwards  ta- 
ken advantage  of  by  the  Prophet,  and  the  mischievous  agents  of 
Britain;  by  the  former,  as  a  means  of  enabling  him  to  form  a 
confederacy  against  the  United  States,  so  as  to  circumscribe 
their  dominion  to  the  east  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
and  by  the  latter,  to  provoke  a  war  between  the  parties,  without 
reference  to  any  particular  object  but  mischief  to  both. 


CHAPTER  X. 


JjY  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Consular 
Government  of  France,  concluded  on  the  30th  April,  1 803,  the 
whole  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana,  with  its  islands  and  de- 
pendencies, was  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  60 
millions  of  francs,  to  be  paid  to  France,  over  and  above  all  sums 
which  might  be  due  by  France  to  America,  which  were  to  be 
settled  by  a  future  convention — this  sum  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  5  1-3  francs  for  every  American  dollar. 

The  payment  of  this  sum  was  to  be  provided  for  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  stock  amounting  to  $11,250,000,  bearing  interest  at 
6  per  cent,  payable  half  yearly  in  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Paris. 
The  principal  of  the  stock  to  be  reimbursed  at  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  in  annual  payments  of  not  less  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  each;  the  first  payment  to  commence  fifteen 
years  after  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  after 
Louisiana  should  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States — 
the  ratifications  to  take  place  6  months  after  the  30th  April, 
1803,  or  sooner  if  possible.  This  stock  of  $11,250,000  was 
vested  in  the  government  of  France,  and  we  have  understood 
that,  to  obtain  immediate  payment,  it  was  sold  to  the  Barings, 
of  London,  for  40,000,000  of  francs,  or  7,500,000  dollars. 

After  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  it  was  annexed  to  the  territory 
of  Indiana,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  the  then  Gover- 
nor of  the  latter,  by  which  means  Governor  Harrison  came  to 
preside  over  the  most  extensive  territory  ever  before  committed 
to  the  charge  of  any  one  individual  of  the  United  States.  And 
to  show  that  he  conducted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  Louisianians,  we  insert  the  following  addresses  from  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  militia  officers  of  the  district 
of  St.  Louis: 

*'  To  his  Excellency,  William  H.  Harrison,  Governor,  and  the  hon- 
orable the  Judges  of  the  Indiana  territory  : 
"  Gentlemen — 

"An  arduous  public  service  assigned  you  by  the  General 
Government  of  the  United  States,  is  about  to  cease.  The  eve 
of  the  anniversary  of  American  Independence  will  close  the 
scene:  and  on  that  celebrated  festival  will  be  organized,  under 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  a  government  for  the  territory 
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of  Louisiana.  Local  situations  and  circumstances  forbid  the 
possibility  of  a  permanent  political  connexion.  This  change, 
however  congenial  to  our  wishes  and  conducive  to  our  happiness, 
will  not  take  effect  without  a  respectful  expression  of  our  senti- 
ments to  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  assiduity,  attention,  and  disin- 
terested punctuality,  in  the  temporary  administration  of  the 
government  of  Louisiana. 

"  Accept  our  thanks,  gentlemen,  the  tribute  of  sincerity  due 
to  you  for  your  just  and  impartial  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  during  the  period  assigned  to  you  by 
our  national  legislature.  We  wish  you  a  long  and  happy  admin- 
istration of  the  government  of  the  territory  of  Indiana,  and  that 
the  citizens  of  tliat  territory  may  justly  appreciate  your  worth, 
talents,  and  services  with  the  same  unanimity  that  exists  in 
Louisiana." 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  2d  J  uly,  1 805. 

"To  his  Excellency^   William  Henry  Harrison^   Governor  of  the 

Territory  of  Indiana,  and  lately   Governor  of  the  District  of 

Louisiana. 

"  WE,  the  ofl&cers  of  the  militia,  in  the  District  of  St.  Louis, 
with  the  knowledge  we  have  of  your  patriotic  sentiments  and 
private  virtues,  and  convinced  of  the  high  esteem  you  entertain 
for  our  welfare,  are  desirous  that,  at  the  moment  you  cease  to 
preside  over  us,  the  most  lively  expressions  of  our  regret  should 
reach  you,  especially  as  our  zeal  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  inspired  your  coniidence.  Permit  us  to 
observe,  that  you  have,  in  part  fulfilled  our  wishes ;  but  the 
limited  period  of  your  administration  has  prevented  the  full 
completion  of  them;  and  whatever  may  be  left  unfinished  by  you, 
we  are  confident  will  be  attended  to,  and  completed,  by  the 
high  and  enlightened  character  that  succeeds  you. 

"  Accept,  sir,  these  sentiments  as  the  pledge  of  our  affectionate 
attachment  to  you,  and  to  the  magnanimous  policy  by  which 
you  have  been  guided.  May  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation  duly  estimate  your  worth  and  talents,  and  long  keep 
you  in  a  station  where  you  may  have  it  in  your  power  to  gain 
hearts  by  virtuous  actions,  and  promulgate  laws  among  men 
who  know  how  to  respect  you,  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  their  own  rights." 

St.  Louis,  4th  July,  1805. 

The  powers  vested  in  the  governors  of  our  territories  being 
so  extensive,  and  so  independent  of  the  people,  as  to  be  the  next 
ihing  to  absolute,  it  must  be  difficult  for  them  to  preserve  any 
great  degree  of  popularity.  Those  territories  have  been  gene- 
rally settled  by  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  repub- 
lican institutions  which  prevail  in  the  United  States;  they. 
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therefore,  must  feel  the  more  impatient  at  being  governed  by  a 
man  in  whose  appointment  they  have  had  no  agency;  and  though 
a  governor  may  give  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  yet  there  may 
be  a  jealousy  excited  against,  and  a  repugnance  to,  the  man  who 
is  placed  in  authority  over  them,  in  whose  election  they  have  had 
no  control,  and  whose  reappointment  they  cannot  prevent.  The 
conduct  of  Governor  Harrison  appears  never  to  have  excited 
such  hostile  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  those  over  whom  he  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  government.  He  appears  to  have  had 
the  singular  faculty  of  conciliating,  not  only  the  respect,  but 
the  warm  affections  of  the  people  over  whom  he  presided  for  so 
many  years.  In  the  appointment  of  all  public  officers,  the 
judges  only  excepted,  he  appealed  to  the  people;  and  he  uni- 
ibrmly  appointed  those  who  had  the  confidence  and  the  suifrages 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  This  principle  he  acted  under  even  to 
the  sacritice  of  private  friendship  and  political  feeling;  as  it  is 
notorious  that  he  has  appointed  men  to  office  who  were  opposed 
to  him  in  sentiment,  both  with  regard  to  men  and  measures. — 
By  this  mode  of  miction,  then,  the  mere  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment was  not  of  the  smallest  value  to  him;  and  if  the  patronage 
■was  useless  to  him,  the  fees  of  office  which  had  been  taken  by 
his  predecessors  were  equally  so;  though  to  the  latter, as  su.per- 
intendants  of  Indian  affairs,  they  had,  in  the  case  of  licenses  for 
the  Indian  traders,  been  worth  1000  dollars  per  annum;  and 
from  which,  it  is  said,  that  even  his  own  deputy  at  Detroit  deri- 
ved an  equal  advantage.  It  also  appears  that  this  was  a  charge 
preferred  against  one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  year  1800,  and 
Congress  admitted  its  propriety  by  declaring  that  his  conduct 
liad  been  correct. 

There  being  no  absolute  statute?  authorising  the  charge  of  fees 
hy  the  Governor,  and  he,  Governor  Harrison,  having  condemned 
the  practice  upon  his  first  entering  the  territory,  always  adhered 
to  the  resolution  he  then  made,  that  he  would  never  accept  of 
any  fee  for  the  performance  of  any  official  duty. 

The  situation  of  the  district  of  Louisiana  wiis,  however,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Indiana ;  ai;d  he  would  have  accepted  the 
fees  on  licenses,  ,§'25,  which  were  allowed  by  law,  but  for  one 
consideration.  It  appeared  to  him  a  matter  of  great  importance 
10  keep  out  of  Louisiana,  that  band  of  unprincipled  traders, 
who  had  done  so  much  mischief  among  the  Indians  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi;  and  by  his  construction  of  the  treaty 
with<3reat  Britain,  the  tradeis  of  that  nation  had  no  right  to 
trade  there  at  all.  An  investigation,  therefore,  became  neces- 
sary, to  determine  who  were  British  and  who  were  not;  and 
lest  it  might  be  thought  that  he  would  not  be  sufHciently  minute 
in  such  investigation  if  he  accepted  of  the  fees,  he  rejected 
them  altogether,  and  would  not  receive  even  that  to  which  the 
Jaw  .entitled  hiin — ^^an  example  of  disinterestedness  which,  we 
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much  fear,  few  persons  in  his  circumstances  would  be  incUncd 
to  follow.  But  by  such  conduct  has  he  gained  popularity,  and 
we  are  confident  that  our  readers  will  agree  in  saying,  that  such 
conduct  was  truly  deserving  of  it. 

About  this  time  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  sell  the  land  about  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Wayne.  This  project  the  Governor  disapproved  of,  and  for 
these  reasons:  It  was  too  far  from  the  other  settlements  for 
American  farmers  to  settle  on  it;  and  the  few  sections  which 
would  be  sold,  would  have  been  purchased  by  the  Indian  traders, 
and  thus  be  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  a 
uumber  of  people  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  for  regulating  the  trade  and  intercoui-se  with  the 
Indians.  The  President  agreed  with  him  in  sentiment,  and  the 
land  has  not  yet  been  sold. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  convention  of  chiefs  from  the 
Indian  tribes  assembled  at  Yincenncs,  and  all  the  difficulties 
were  removed,  which,  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Little  Turtle 
and  the  agent  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,  had  agitated 
the  Indians  for  about  ten  months  previous.  At  this  meeting  a 
treaty  was  entered  into  and  concluded,  which  not  only  settled 
the  dispute  respecting  the  purchase  made  of  the  Delawares  the 
year  before,  but  a  further  cession  was  made  to  the  United 
States,  of  all  that  tract  of  land  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
line  drawn  from  the  northeast  comer  of  the  tract  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  striking  the  general  boundary  line 
running  from  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river  to  Fort  Recovery, 
at  the  distance  of  50  miles  from  its  commencement  on  the  Ohio 
river.  In  consideration  of  which, It  was  agreed  that  the  United 
States  should  pay  to  the  Miamis  an  annuity  of  600  dollars;  to 
the  Eel  river  tribe,  $250;  to  the  Weas,  ,§'250;  to  the  Potawat- 
amies,  an  additional  annuity  of  $'500  for  ten  years  and  no  lon- 
ger, together  with  the  sum  of  $4000  then  paid  in  goods  and 
drafts  upon  the  war  department. 

The  United  States  agreed  that  the  Miami,  Eel  river,  and 
Wea  Indians  should  henceforth  be  considered  as  one  tribe, 
and  that  they  would  never  purchase  any  land  from  any  one 
of  them  individually  without  the  consent  of  the  whole ;  provided, 
however,  that  nothing  contained  in  the  treaty  should  weaken 
or  destroy  any  claim  that  the  Kickapoos  who  were  not  repre- 
sented at  that  meeting  might  have  to  the  land  on  the  Vermillion 
river,  which  they  then  occupied.  The  Potawatamies,  Weas,. 
Miamis,  and  Eel  river  tribes  acknowledging  the  right  of  the: 
Delawares  to  sell  the  tract  purchased  of  them  the  year  before, 
which  tract  had  been  given  by  the  Piankishaws  to  the  Dela- 
wares about  37  years  before.  The  Miami  chiefs  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  have  the  Piankishaws  included  in  the  tre  ity  j 
but  of  this  the  Governor  would  not  admit,  nor  would  he  give 
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up  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  land  of  that  trihe 
at  any  time  that  they  could  make  an  agreement  with  them. 

This  treaty  may  be  found  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  page  411 ;  it  is  called  the  treaty  of  Grousland. 

The  Governor  received  a  despatch  from  the  executive  of  the 
United  States,  of  date  20th  June  this  year,  1805,  desiring  that 
he  should  proceed  to  St.  Louis,  and,  in  conjunction  with  general 
Wilkinson,  endeavor  to  accommodate  matters  between  those 
tribes  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Osages ;  it  having 
been  reported  to  government,  that  they  were  upon  the  eve  of  a 
war.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  President,  that  there  should  be 
a  convention  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  different  nations  at 
St.  Louis,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  differences  adjusted, 
and  if  possible  to  promote,  not  only  pacific,  but  friendly  dispo- 
sitions among  the  nations  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
governors  were  to  inform  them,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  nations  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  should  not 
cross  it  Avith  hostile  intentions  without  his  consent.  That  all 
his  red  children  should  live  in  peace  with  each  other,  and  that 
he  would  be  greatly  displeased  with  any  of  them  who  should 
commence  war  upon  their  neighbors  without  first  consulting  him, 
and  convincing  him  of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  war; 
and  that  if  they  wished  to  remain  in  friendship  with  him,  they 
might  not  forfeit  that  friendship  by  rash  or  unjustifiable  mea- 
sures which  might  involve  his  red  children  in  all  the  horror* 
and  distresses  of  an  unnecessary  war. 

The  Governor,  as  directed,  proceeded  to  St.  Louis,  and  there, 
assisted  by  general  Wilkinson,  effected  the  purpose  required, 
and  brought  about  an  apparently  perfect  reconcihation,  between 
the  Osages,  Sacks,  Kickapoos,  Potawatamies,  and  the  other 
tribes  residing  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  them;  but  notwithstanding  the  cordiahty  which 
then  appeared  to  subsist  among  them,  hostilities  soon  after 
commenced,  as  may  be  seen  below. 


CHAPTEK  XI. 


At  this  period,  by  the  exertions  of  Governor  Harrison,  the 
territory  of  Indiana  entered  upon  the  second  grade  of  govern- 
ment. It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  explain  the  law  on  the 
case  of  a  territory  of  the  United  States  entering  upon  the  first 
and  second  grade  of  government. 

In  the  year  1787,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  government  of  the  territory,  northwest 
of  the  river  Ohio.     The  provisions  of  which  were  as  follow: 

That  the  said  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  govern- 
ment,'be  one  district,  to  be  divided  into  two,  when  the  congress 
shall  think  proper. 

That  the  estates  of  resident  and  non-resident  proprietors, 
dying  intestate,  shall  descend  to  their  children  in  equal  parts ; 
and  where  there  are  no  children  or  descendants,  in  equal  parts 
to  the  next  of  kin — the  widow  to  have  a  third  of  the  real  estate 
for  life,  and  one  third  of  the  personal  estate  by  way  of  dower. 

That  a  Governor  shall  be  appointed  for  three  years,  and  a 
Secretary  for  four  years,  by  congress:  the  Governor  to  reside  in 
the  district,  and  be  possessed  of  1000  acres  of  land  in  freehold 
estate;  the  Secretary  also  to  be  resident,  and  have  like  estate  to 
the  amount  of  500  acres  of  land :  the  Secretary  to  keep  and  pre- 
serve the  laws  passed  by  the  legislature,  &:c.  and  transmit  copies 
of  such  acts  and  proceedings,  once  in  six  months,  to  congress. 

That  congress  shall  appoint  a  court,  consisting  of  three 
Judges — any  two  to  form  a  court — to  have  common  law  juris- 
diction, and  reside  in  the  district — to  have  each  a  freehold 
estate  therein,  of  500  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  their 
offices — their  commissions  to  be  in  force  during  good  behaviour. 

The  Governor  and  Judges,  or  majority  of  them,  to  adopt  and 
publish  in  the  district,  such  laws  of  the  original  states,  crim- 
inal and  civil,  as  shall  be  necessary,  and  best  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  district,  and  report  them  to  congress  from 
time  to  time;  which  laws  to  be  in  force,  in  the  district,  until  the 
organization  of  the  general  assembly  therein,  unless  disapproved 
of  by  congress — the  legislature  afterwards  to  have  the  power 
of  altering  them. 

The  Governor  to  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia,  and 
to  appoint  and  commission  all  officers  in  the  same,  below  the 
rank  of  general  officers;  the  latter  to  be  appointed  by  congress. 
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The  Governor  to  appoint  all  such  magistrates  and  other  civil 
officers,  in  each  county  or  township,  as  he  may  think  necessary, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  territorial  government;  but  on 
the  organization  of  a  general  assembly,  it  shall  have  the  power 
to  regulate  and  define  their  powers  and  duties — the  power  of 
appointing  still  remaining  with  the  Governor. 

When  the  population  of  the  territory  shall  be  5000  free  male 
inhabitants  of  full  age,  and  proof  thereof  being  made  to  the 
Governor,  they  shall  receive  authority,  with  time  and  place,  to 
elect  representatives  for  their  counties  or  townships,  to  represent 
them  in  a  general  assembly;  provided  there  be  one  representa- 
tive for  every  500  free  male  inhabitants — the  number  to  increase 
until  they  amount  to  25 ;  aftef  which,  the  number  and  proportion 
to  be  regulated  by  the  legislature.  A  representative  to  have  been 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  three  years,  and  to  be  a  resident 
in  the  district,  or  be  resident  in  the  district,  three  years;  and  in 
either  case,  to  hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee  simple,  200  acres  of 
land  within  the  district.  Electors  to  have  a  freehold  in  50  acres 
of  land  in  the  district — to  have  been  citizens  of  one  of  the  states, 
and  to  be  resident  in  the  district;  or,  the  like  freehold,  and  two 
years  residence  in  the  district. 

Representatives  to  serve  two  years :  in  case  of  the  death  of  a 
member,  the  Governor  to  issue  a  writ  to  the  county  or  township 
for  which  he  was  a  member,  for  a  new  election.  The  general 
assembly  shall  consist  of  the  Governor,  legislative  council,  and 
house  of  representatives.  The  legislative  council,  of  five  mem- 
bers, to  continue  in  ofiice  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by 
congress — three  to  be  a  quorum — and  to  be  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed in  the  following  manner:  As  soon  as  the  representatives 
shall  be  elected,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place 
for  them  to  meet  together ;  Avhen  met,  they  to  nominate  ten  per- 
sons, residents  in  the  district,  each  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  500 
acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to  congress;  five  of  whom 
congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve  as  aforesaid:  and 
whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  by  death  or  removal,  the  house 
of  representatives  shall  nominate  two  persons  for  each  vacancy, 
and  congress  choose  one  of  the  two  to  serve  for  the  residue  of 
the  time.  Every  five  years,  four  months  at  least  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  of  service  of  the  council,  the  said  house 
shall  nominate  ten  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  return 
their  names  to  congress,  who  shall  appoint  five  of  them  to  serve 
for  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed.  The  Governor,  legisla- 
tive council,  and  house  of  representatives,  to  have  power  to  make 
laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  ordinance,  which 
constitutes  them.  All  bills  passed  by  a  majority  of  both  houses 
to  be  assented  to  by  the  Governor  before  becoming  laws-^ — no 
legislative  act  to  have  force  without  his  assent:  and  he  shall  have 
power  to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  general  assembly. 
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All  officers  of  the  district,  appointed  by  congress,  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  and  of  office — the  Governor  before  the  President 
of  congress,  and  all  other  officers  before  the  Governor. 

The  council  and  house  of  representatives,  in  one  room,  by 
joint  ballot,  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress,  with  the  right  of 
debating,  but  not  of  voting. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1 805,  it  appears  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  territory  of  Indiana  justified  the  measure  of  going 
into  the  second  grade  of  government;  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives having  been  organized,  they  nominated  ten  persons, 
according  to  law,  from  whom  were  to  be  selected,  by  the  general 
government,  five,  who  were  to  compose  the  legislative  council. 
The  Governor  having  transmitted  the  names  of  those  ten  per- 
sons to  Washington,  received  an  instrument,  through  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  designating  the  five  who 
were  to  form  the  council,  with  blanks  left  for  the  names  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Governor ;  for,  as  the  President  states,  the  char- 
acters being  unknown  to  him,  it  woul4  be  substituting  chance 
for  choice  were  he  to  name  the  five.  He  however  recom'mends 
him  to  be  actuated  by  those  principles  which  would  have  gov- 
erned himself  in  making  the  selection,  viz:  1st,  to  reject  dis- 
honest men — 2d,  those  who,  though  honest,  might  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  warped  by  party  prejudices — and  3d,  land  jobbers; 
as  it  would  be  difficult  for  them,  though  with  honest  intentions, 
to  act  without  bias  on  questions  having  any  relation  to  their 
personal  interests. 

On  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature,  the  Governor  delivered 
to  them  the  following  speech: 

Address  of  William  Henry  Harrison^  Governor  and  Cornmandcr 
in  Chief  of  the  territory  of  Indiana^  to  the  Legislative  Council 
and  House  of  Representatives,  at  their  first  meeting  in  their  first 
session, 

"  The  sincerity  of  the  congratulations  which  I  offer  you,  fel- 
low citizens,  upon  entering  on  a  grade  of  government,  which 
gives  to  the  people  the  important  right  of  legislating  for  them- 
selves, is  sufficiently  manifested  by  the  ready  sanction  I  have 
given  to  their  wishes,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  the 
organization  has  been  effected.  The  long  and  protracted  inves- 
tigation which  preceded  the  first  adoption  of  this  measure,  on 
the  part  of  your  constituents,  proclaims  it  to  be  the  result  of 
deliberation  and  reflection,  and  exhibits  a  temper  and  judgment 
which  do  them  great  honor,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most 
salutary  effects.  On  yon^  however,  it  rests,  gentlemen,  to  real- 
ize the  wishes  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  second  grade 
of  government,  to  disappoint  the  fears  of  its  enemies,  and  to 
show  that  every  approximation  towards  a  republican  system  is 
attended  M^th  a  certain  and  solid  advantage.      Our  means, 
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however,  are  lar  I'rom  being  equal  to  the  support  of  an  expen- 
sive establishment;  and  it  would  be  equally  impolitic  and  unjust 
to  tax  the  incipient  exertions  of  the  settlers  with  more  than  they 
could  conveniently  pay;  and  it  would  have  the  certain  effect  of 
diverting  from  us  the  tide  of  emigration,  upon  which  ai-e  founded 
all  our  hopes  of  political  emancipation. 

"  Upon  a  careful  review  of  our  situation,  it  will  be  found  that 
we  have  great  cause  of  felicitation,  whether  it  respects  our 
present  enjoyments  or  our  future  prosperity.  An  enlightened 
and  generous  policy  has  for  ever  removed  all  cause  of  contention 
with  our  western  neighbors.  The  mighty  river  which  separates 
us  from  the  Louisianians,  will  never  be  stained  with  the  blood 
of  contending  nations,  but  Avill  prove  the  bond  of  our  union, 
and  will  convey  upon  its  bosom,  in  a  course  of  many  thousand 
miles,  the  produce  of  our  great  and  united  empire.  The  aston- 
ished traveller  will  behold  upon  either  bank,  a  people  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  pursuing  the  same  objects,  and  wanned  with 
the  same  love  of  liberty.and  science.  And  if,  in  the  immense 
distance,  a  small  point  should  present  itself  where  other  laws 
and  other  manners  prevail,  the  contrast  it  will  afford  will  serve 
the  useful  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  great  superiority  of  a 
republican  government,  and  how  far  the  uncontrolled  and  unbi- 
assed industry  of  freemen  excels  the  cautious  and  measured 
exertions  of  the  subjects  of  despotic  power, 

"  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana*  will  indeed  form  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  has  secured  the  happi- 
ness of  millions,  who  will  bless  the  moment  of  their  emancipa- 
tion, and  the  generous  policy  which  has  secured  to  them  the 
rights  of  man.  To  us  it  has  produced  immediate  and  impor- 
tant advantages.  We  are  no  longer  apprehensive  of  waging 
an  eternal  war  with  the  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  abori- 
gines which  surround  us,  and  perhaps  being  reduced  to  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  submitting  to  their  depredations,  or  of 
exterminating  them  from  the  earth. 

"  By  cutting  off  their  communication  with  every  foreign  power, 
and  forcing  them  to  procure  from  ourselves  the  aims  and  ammu- 
nition, and  such  of  the  European  manufactures  as  habit  has  to 
them  rendered  necessary,  we  have  not  only  secured  their  entire 

*  A  splendid  acquisition,  indeed  I  When  the  manner  in  which  it  is  obtained 
is  taken  into  consideration,  the  mind  of  the  philanthropist  is  inspired  with  a 
glow  of  reverential  admiration  for  the  venerable  patriot  who  effected  it;  and 
he  is  ready  to  exclaim.  Heavens!  how  unlike  the  policy  of  European  poten- 
tates, who,  to  add  a  few  acres  to  their  domains,  or  a  few  hundreds  to  their  slaves, 
rivers  of  blood  must  flow,  thousands  of  women  and  children  be  left  widows  and 
orphans,  and  the  sum  of  human  misery  augmented  to  its  acme,  among  both, 
invaders  and  invaded.  How  different  was  the  policy  pursued  by  the  respect- 
ed,  the  venemted  Jefferson,  who,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  obtained  an 
immense  accession  of  territory,  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  its  inhabitants  as 
fT  the  general  interest  of  the  United  States. 
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dependence,  but  the  means  of  ameliorating  their  owfl  condition, 
and  of  devoting  to  some  useful  and  beneficial  purpose  the  ardor 
and  energy  of  mind  which  are  now'devoted  to  war  and  destruc- 
tion.  The  policy  of  the  United  States,  with  regard  to  the  savages 
within  their  territories,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct 
of  other  civilized  nations.  The  measures  of  the  latter  appear 
to  have  been  well  calculated  for  the  effect  which  has  produced 
the  entire  extirpation  of  the  unhappy  people  whose  country  they 
have  usurped.  It  is  in  the  United  States  alone,  that  laws  have 
been  passed  not  only  for  their  safety  and  protection  from  every 
species  of  injury,  but  considerable  sums  of  money  have  been 
appropriated,  and  agents  employed,  to  humanize  their  minds,  and 
instruct  them  in  such  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  as  they  are 
capable  of  receiving.  To  provide  a  substitute  for  the  chase, 
from  which  they  derive  their  support,  and  which,  from  the  ex- 
tension of  our  settlements,  is  becoming  daily  more  precarious, 
has  been  considered  a  sacred  duty.  The  humane  and  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  the  government,  however,  will  be  for  ever  de- 
feated, unless  effectual  measures  be  devised  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  ardent  spirits  to  those  unhappy  people.  The  law  which  has 
been  passed  by  congress  for  that  purpose,  has  been  found  entire- 
ly ineffectual,  because  its  operation  has  been  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Indian  country  exclu«ively.  In  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  gentlemen,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  remind  you  that  the  article  of  compact  makes  it 
your  duty  to  attend  to  it.  The  interests  of  your  Constituents, 
the  interests  of  the  miserable  Indians,  and  your  own  feelings, 
will  sufficiently  urge  you  to  take  it  into  your  most  serious  con- 
sideration, and  provide  the  remedy  which  is  to  save  thousands 
of  our  fellow  creatures.  You  are  witnesses  to  the  abuses;  you 
have  seen  our  towns  crowded  with  furious  and  drunken  savages, 
our  streets  flowing  with  their  blood,  their  arms  and  clothing 
bartered  for  the  liquor  that  destroys  them,  and  their  miserable 
women  and  children  enduring  all  the  extremities  of  cold  and 
hanger.  So  destructive  has  the  progress  of  intemperance  been 
among  them,  that  whole  villages  have  been  swept  away.  Ji 
miserable  remnant  is  all  that  remains  «*k)  mai^  the  names  and 
situation  of  many  numerous  and  warlike  tribes.  In  the  ener- 
getic language  of  one  of  their  orators,  it  is  a  dreadful  conflagra- 
tion, which  spreads  misery  and  desolation  through  their  countryj 
and  threatens  the  annihilatioH  of  the  whole  race.  Is  it  then  to 
be  admitted,  as  a  political  axiom,  that  the  neighborhood  of  a 
civilized  nation  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  savages? 
iVrc  the  blessings  of  our  republican  government  only  to  be  felt  by 
ourselves  ?  And  are  the  natives  of  North  America  to  experience 
the  same  fate  with  their  brethren  of  the  southern  continent? — 
It  is  vyithyou,  gentlemen,  to  divert  from  those  children  of  nature 
the  ruin  which  hangs  over  them.     Nor  can  I  believe  that  tb^ 
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■lime  will  be  considered  as  misspent,  which  is  devoted  to  an  object 
so  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  with  the 
principles  of  republicanism. 

"  In  the  examination  of  our  statute  laws,  which  you  will 
naturally  make,  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  there  is  much 
room  for  alteration  and  improvement.  I  presume,  however,  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  territory  are  not  such  as  to  authorize  an 
entire  change  in  the  system  which  is  in  operation.  The  formation 
of  a  new  code  would  be  attended  with  an  expense  Avhich  our 
citizens  are  at  present  ill  able  to  supply ;  and  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  it  would  be,  probably,  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  many  embarrassments  which  it  might  occa- 
sion. Some  alterations  are,  nevertheless,  necessary,  and  none 
more  than  in  the  organization  of  the  inferior  courts  of  judica- 
ture. Ab  the  judges  of  those  courts  derive  little  or  no  emolument 
from  their  commissions,  in  order  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a 
sufficient  number  for  the  business,  I  have  been  obliged  to  multi- 
pi  v  them  to  an  extent  which  precludes  all  hope  of  a  uniformity  of 
decision.  It  is,  indeed,  not  unfrequent  that  the  judges  who 
determine  the  question  are  not  those  who  have  presided  at  its 
discussion.  Limited  as  our  means  certainly  are,  and  cautious 
as  we  must  be  of  drawing  from  the  people  a  single  cent  that  can 
be  dispensed  with,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  an  evil 
should  be  corrected  which  striives  at  the  root  of  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  civil  society. 

"  The  militia  law  is  much  too  complicated  for  the  state  of  our 
society  and  population.  A  system  which  would  unite  simplicity 
with  energy,  would  be  highly  desirable,  and  would  leave  us 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  rupture  with  our  Indian  neighbors. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  is  so  manifest  that  it  cannot  be 
necessary  for  me  to  press  it  upon  your  attention. 

"  Excepting  in  a  single  instance,  horse  stealing,  to  which  there 
is  not  an  adequate  punishment  afiixed,  our  penal  laws  arc  as  per- 
fect as  our  situation  will  admit.  A  considerable  accession  of  pop- 
ulation and  riches  must  accrue  to  us  before  we  can  be  enabled 
to  change  the  present  sanguinary  system  for  one  equally  pre- 
ventive of  crime,  and  which,  by  a  just  and  humane  discrimina- 
tion, apportions  the  punishment  to  the  offence. 

"  From  the  construction  which  I  have  put  upon  the  ordinance 
of  congress,  the  erection  of  new  counties  will  rest  with  the 
legislature.*  It  is  a  power,  however,  which  ought  to  be  cau- 
tiously used,  as  the  advantages  produced  by  it  are  often  illusive 
or  partial,  whilst  the  expense  is  certain  and  general. 

•  Some  other  governors  of  territories  put  a  very  difFerent  construction  upon  ^ 
this  ordinance,  and  decidedly  refused  to  let  this  privilege  be  exercised  by  any 
one  but  themselves.    This  is  another  proof  which  is  offered  of  the  true  repiib- 
lican  spirit  which  actuated  Governor  Harrison  in  all  his  transactions  of  a  polit- 
1cal  nature.— ££?■ 
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*•  In  the  apportionment  of  representatives  among  the  several 
counties,  I  have  aimed  at  an  impartial  distribution;  but  as  the 
documents  from  which  my  estimation  is  made  are  extremely 
defective,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  injustice  may  have 
taken  place. 

"  Before  another  election  be  held,  it  is  expedient  that  some 
plan  should  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  free  male 
inhabitants  of  the  respective  counties.  It  is  believed  that  the 
militia  returns,  under  proper  regulations,  might  1>6  made  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  the  purpose,  and  this  mode  is  also  recom- 
mended by  its  superior  cheapness. 

"  But  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  your  duties,  gentlemen, 
will  be  to  create  a  revenue  which  shall  be  adequate  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  without  imposing  too  great  a  burthen 
upon  your  constituents,  and  to  appropriate  with  the  strictest 
frugality  and  economy  the  sums  which  must  be  chiefly  drawn 
from  industry  and  improvement.  Few  indeed  are  the  objects 
of  taxation  in  a  newly  settled  country.  In  the  commencement 
of  our  tinancial  operations,  some  trifling  embarrassments  must 
be  expected;  however,  I  trust  they  will  be  of  momentary  con- 
tinuance. The  progress  of  our  population,  in  spite  of  those 
difficulties  which  have  impeded  it,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that, 
when  those  impediments  are  removed,  the  settlement  and  im- 
provement of  our  country  Avill  correspond  with  its  fertihty  and 
its  advantageous  situation.  A  few  months  have  already  pro- 
duced the  most  favorable  change  in  the  aspect  of  our  affairs. 
Our  possessions,  circumscribed  on  all  sides  by  the  Indian  terri- 
ritory,  have  been  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  an  empire,  and  the 
most  fertile  and  contiguous  parts  opened  for  sale  and  settlement 
upon  terms  which  must  give  hopes  of  becoming  a  freeholder  to 
the  most  indigent  of  our  citizens.  The  wisdom  and  liberality 
of  our  government  have  been  equally  manifested  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  their  valuable  salt  springs  on  the  Saline  creek;  as  in 
the  lease  which  has  been  granted,  every  idea  of  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage has  been  abandoned,  and  the  reduction  of  the  price  oi' 
salt  alone  considered.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  inform 
you,  gentlemen,  that  the  object  of  the  government  has  been  fully 
obtained,  and  that  this  indispensable  article  of  domestic  economy 
will  never  again  be  subject  to  the  disgraceful  and  destroying^ 
monopoly  which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

"  The  treasurer  will  lay  before  you  an  account  of  all  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  from  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  a  considerable  deficit  is  found,  it  will  be  also  found 
that  not  a  sixpence  has  been  appropriated,  which  had  not  for  its 
object  some  public  and  important  purpose.  Although  our  situ- 
ation precludes  us  from  a  vote  in  the  councils  of  the  Union,  and 
from  many  other  advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by  our  fellow 
citizens,   we   must,   nevertheless,  rejoice   in   the   unexampled 
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prosperity  of  our  common  country,  and  the  elevated  rank  which 
she  has  attained  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  not^ 
however,  by  that  rank  which  we  may  hold  in  the  scale  of  wealth 
and  power,  that  the  American  citizen  is  so  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished. The  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  exclu* 
sively  his  own.  In  vain  shall  Ave  search  through  the  world  for 
another  government  whose  only  object  is  the  happiness  of  the 
governed,  whose  only  support  is  the  affections  of  the  people. 

"  By  a  compact,  which  is  coeval  with  the  establishment  of 
government  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  the  right  of  being  admitted^ 
as  soon  as  our  population  will  justify,  into  the  great  family  which 
composes  the  American  Union,  is  firmly  secured  to  us.  Let  us 
unite  our  exertions,  fellow  citizens^  to  hasten  a  consummation 
which  is  to  restore  to  us  all  oar  political  rights,  and  to  place  us 
in  the  elevated  station  of  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
state,  equal  to  our  sister  states  in  dignity  and  rights.  If  wisdom 
and  unanimity  should  preside  in  our  councils,  a  very  few  years 
will  accomplish  this  important  object.  But  if,  on  the  contrary^ 
dissension  and  discord  should  spring  up  among  us — 'if  local  pre- 
judices and  local  politics  should  prevail,  and  banish  from  among 
us  those  liberal  and  expanded  sentiments  which  can  forego  a 
partial  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  a  community,  then  are  we 
unworthy  of  the  dignified  station  that  awaits  us,  and  the  present 
colonial  government  is  the  best  calculated  for  our  happiness.  I 
am,  however,  well  persuaded,  gentlemen,  that  your  deliberations 
will  produce  a  different  result,  and  that  the  candor  and  liberality 
which  marked  your  conduct  in  private  life,  and  Avhich  pointed 
yoQ  out  to  the  notice  of  your  fellow  citizens,  will  be  equally 
manifested  within  these  walls.  You  may  with  confidence  rely 
upon  my  co-operation  in  every  measure  which  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  territory,  and  I  fervently  suppUcate 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world  to  crown  your  labors  with  honor 
to  yourselves  and  advantage  to  your  constituents." 

Reply  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  the  Gotmrnor^s  Speech, 
a  Sir— The  legislative  council  have  received  the  speech  by 
you  delivered  to  both  bouses  of  the  legislature.  They  agree 
with  you  in  opinion,  that  the  government  of  the  territory  has 
assumed  a  milder  form,  and  that  our  grateful  acknowledgments 
arc  due  to  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe  for  the  blessings 
which  we  now  enjoy. 

"  Although  we  are  not  as  completely  independent  in  our 
legislative  capacity  as  we  would  wish  to  be,  yet  we  are  sensible 
that  we  must  wait  with  patience  for  that  period  of  time  when 
our  poptilation  will  burst  the  trammels  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, and  we  shall  assume  a  character  more  consonant  to  repub- 
licanism, and  which  alone  Avill  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the . 
territory  a  full  participutibn  of  the  rights  noAv  enjoyed  by  the 
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citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  period  we  hope  is  not  far 
distant;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  beUeve,  from  past  experi- 
ence, that  your  exertions  will  not  be  wanting  for  the  attainment 
of  the  so  much  desired  object. 

"  The  confidence  which  our  fellow  citizens  have  uniformly 
had  in  your  administration,  has  been  such  that  they  have  hith- 
erto had  no  reason  to  be  jealous  of  the  unlimited  power  which 
you  possess  over  our  legislative  proceedings.  We,  however, 
cannot  help  regretting  that  such  powers  have  been  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  any  one ;  especially  when  it  is  recollected  to 
what  dangerous  lengths  the  exercise  of  those  powers  may  be 
extended. 

"  The  several  subjects  which  you  have  particularly  recom- 
mended, will  engage  our  peculiar  consideration;  and  we  beg 
you  to  be  assured  that  we  shall  concur  with  you  in  every  mea- 
sure that  may  tend  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  territory." 

Answer  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Governor's  Speech, 

"to  the  governor  of  the  INDIANA  TERRITORY: 

"  Accept,  sir,  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  representatives  for 
the  speech  you  made  to  both  houses  of  the  legislature  on  the 
opening  of  the  present  session.  In  it  we  discern  the  solicitude 
for  the  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  territory  which 
has  been  uniformly  evinced  by  your  past  administration. 

^  We  feel  a  pleasure,  correspondent  with  that  which  you  ex- 
press, for  the  happv  change  that  has  taken  place  in  our  form  o^ 
government.  The  system  is  still  very  imperfect ;  but  we  believe 
many  solid  and  essential  advantages  will  result  to  the  territory 
from  the  representative  grade. 

"  We  consider  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  highly  important, 
not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  western  people,  but  to  the  United 
States  in  general.  While  it  has  greatly  enlarged  our  boundary, 
it  has  secured  to  us  the  peace  and  friendship  of  the  neighboring 
Indian  tribes,  and  removed  a  danger  justly  to  be  apprehended, 
from  its  being  possessed  by  a  powerful  and  ambitious  European 
nation. 

"  We  hope  neither  party  animosity  nor  local  prejudice  will 
influence  our  proceedings.  Although  our  settlements  are  widely 
dispersed,  our  respective  interests  are  the  same,  and  we  know 
no  cause  that  ought  to  excite  disunion  among  us. 

"To  prevent  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  among  the  Indians ;  to 
form  a  more  perfect  system  of  courts  of  judicature;  to  improve 
the  militia  system ;  to  revise  and  correct,  in  part,  the  criminal 
laws ;  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  raising  a  revenue,  ade- 
quate to  the  exigences  of  the  territory,  without  oppressing  our 
fellow  citizens,  are  objects  of  the  utmost  importance.  These, 
with  the  other  subjects  recommended  to  our  consideration,  will 
receive  all  the  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled  respectively; 
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and  from  your  uniform  zeal  in  whatever  relates  to  the  interests 
of  the  territory,  we  have  no  doubt  of  your  cordial  co-operation. 
"  We  look  forward  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the  period 
when  our  population  will  enable  us  to  assume  the  dignity  of  a 
state  government ;  as,  from  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  by 
the  general  government  for  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  claims,^ 
and  for  the  settlement  of  the  territory,  we  have  the  fairest  pros- 
pects of  a  speedy  and  immense  increase  in  our  population;  and 
we  will  readily  concur  in  any  measure  that  will  have  a  tendency 
to  promote  our  political  emancipation." 

fn  procuring  the  second  grade  of  government  for  the  territory 
of  Indiana,  Governor  Harrison  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  every  step  he  took  towards  that  object  was 
to  abridge  his  own  power,  and  to  surrender  up  to  a  legislative 
body  many  of  those  privileges  which  are  vested  in  a  Governor 
of  a  territory  under  a  first  grade  of  government — notwithstand- 
ing the  patriotism  and  disinterestedness  which  he  evinced  in  that 
important  business,  he  has  been  charged  with  being  an  ambitious 
man;  and  has  brought  upon  himself  the  ire  of  the  selfish  land- 
jobbers  among  his  neighbors,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  arraign  his 
conduct,  merely  because  they  conceived  their  taxes  would  be 
raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  representative  government. 

Some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1805,  a- war  party 
of  the  Potawatamie  tribe,  who  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  upon 
an  excursion  about  the  time,  or  shortly  previous  to  the  time, 
that  the  treaty  was  made  at  St.  Louis  between  the  Osages  and 
their  own  tribe,  and  not  being  aware  of  the  existence  of  that 
treaty,  on  falling  in  with  a  hunting  camp  of  the  Osages,  attacked 
it,  and  massacred  and  carried  off  seventy-three  women  and 
children.  This  outrage  was  committed  upon  the  camp  when 
the  Osage  men  were  out  upon  a  hunt,  and  the  melancholy  ac- 
count of  the  transaction  was  brought  to  Governor  Wilkinson,  at 
St.  Louis,  by  some  of  the  men  who  had  lost  their  families. 

Such  a  circumstance  would  at  any  time  have  been  considered 
an  unfortunate  and  grievous  affair;  but  it  was  more  particularly 
so  at  that  period,  as  the  Osages  had  been  induced  to  believe 
that  the  solemn  treaty  so  lately  concluded  at  St.  Louis,  under 
the  immediate  auspices  of  the  United  States,  would  have  pro- 
tected them,  for  some  time  at  least,  from  the  vindictive  rage  of 
their  enemies. 

The  unhappy  men  who  had  lost  their  wives  and  children^ 
accused  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  being  the 
authors  of  the  misfortune;  by  whom,  they  said,  they  Avere  led 
into  a  false  security,  by  repeated  assurances  that  they  might 
trust  with  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  the  other  tribes.  Yet 
they  still  entertained  hopes,  that,  by  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment, those  of  their  women  and  children  that  remained  alive, 
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might  be  restored  to  them ;  and  to  satisfy  them  on  that  head, 
they  were  informed  by  the  Governor  that  every  possible  exertion 
would  be  made  to  realize  their  expectations. 

On  Governor  Harrison's  receiving  information  from  Governor 
Wilkinson  of  the  transaction,  he  gave  immediate  orders  to  Mr, 
Wells,  the  agent  at  Fort  Wayne,  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
the  Potawatamie  villages  at  St.  Joseph's,  and,  after  having  as- 
sembled the  principal  chiefs,  to  inform  them  of  the  circumstances, 
and  insist  upon  their  taking  effectual  measures  to  have  the  pris- 
oners forthwith  delivered  up,  either  to  Mr.  Wells  himself,  or  to 
Mr,  Jouett  at  Chicago.  He  was  also  instructed  to  tell  them 
that  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  so  soon  after  it  was  made,  would 
fill  the  heart  of  their  great  father,  the  President,  and  all  other 
good  men,  with  the  utmost  horror,  and  would  cause  their  nation 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  faithless  and  abandoned  people,  who  pay 
no  regard  to  the  most  solemn  engagements,  if  they  did  not  in- 
stantly make  every  possible  reparation  in  their  power,  and  give 
up  the  prisoners  Avithout  delay.  On  obtaining  the  prisoners, 
Mr.  Wells  was  instructed  to  have  them  sent  to  Vincennes,  by 
water,  under  a  military  escort,  to  be  had  from  the  commanding 
officer  at  Fort  Wayne ;  or  if  they  should  be  given  up  to  Mr. 
Jouett,  the  agent  at  Chicago,  that  they  should  be  sent  down  the 
Illinois  river  to  St.  liouis. 

It  appears,  by  a  letter  from  Mr,  Jouett  to  the  Governor, 
that  the  prisoners  had  all  been  given  up,  with  the  exception 
of  one  child  that  had  been  adopted  by  an  Ottawa  Indian,  who, 
having  none  of  his  own,  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  for  its 
ransom. 

On  the  30th  of  December  this  year,  another  treaty  was  en- 
tered into  and  concluded  with  the  Piankishaws,  and  a  further 
cession  of  land  obtained.  This  grant  contains  all  that  tract  of 
country  which  lies  between  the  Wabash  and  the  tract  ceded  by 
the  Kaskaskia -tribe  in  the  year  1803,  and  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Vincennes  tract ;  north,  seventy- 
eight  degrees  west,  until  it  intersects  the  boundary  line  which 
has  heretofore  separated  the  lands  of  the  Piankishaws  from  the 
said  tract  ceded  by  the  Kaskaskia  tribe,  with  this  reservation, 
that  so  long  as  the  land  continues  to  be  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or,  in  other  words,  till  the  sale  of  it  could  be  made 
to  settlers,  the  Piankishaws  should  have  the  privilege  of  living 
and  hunting  upon  it,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  had 
done  when  it  was  their  own  property.  And  the  Indians  also 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  locating  a  tract  of  two  square 
miles,  or  1280  acres;  the  fee  of  which  remains  with  them  for 
ever.  In  compensation  for  this  tract,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  Piankishaws  an  additional  annuity  of  300  dollars, 
and  1100  dollars  down,  the  receipt  whereof  was  acknowledged 
by  the  chiefs  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 
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This  treaty  is  also  to  be  found  in  tlic  ist  volutne  of  the  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  page  394. 

By  the  above  treaty  the  United  States  take  under  immediate 
protection  the  Piankishaws;  and  they,  on  their  part,  agree  never 
to  make  war  upon  any  of  the  other  tribes,  but  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  a  very  important  grant  indeed ;  and  while  it  was 
highly  advantageous  to  the  United  States,  it  was  of  great  service 
to  the  Indians;  as  the  annuity  would  always  be  a  sure  protection 
against  want  when  they  failed  to  procure  a  living  by  hunting 
and  fishing.  The  following  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war, 
expresses  the  satisfaction  of  the  executive  government  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  entered  into  with  the 
Miamis,  &c.  in  August,  and  also  the  order  by  etfect  the  treaty 
last  quoted  above : 

''^War  Departments,  October  11,  1805. 

"  Sm — Your  letter,  accompanying  the  treaty  with  the  Miamis, 
&c.  has  been  duly  received.  Its  contents  are  highly  satisfactory 
and  pleasing.  The  amicable  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  and  un^ 
easiness  in  relation,  made  by  the  Delawares  and  Pianlcishaws,  is  a 
desirable  event,  especially  when  connected  with  the  subsequent 
cession,  which  gives  us  the  whole  margin  of  tlie  Ohio  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  connects  the  state  of  Ohio  with  the 
Indiana  territory  for  50  miles  in  extent,  free  from  Indian  claims. 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  re- 
quest you  to  close  a  bargain,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  effected,  with 
the  Piankishaws,  for  their  claim  to  the  lands  between  the  Wa- 
bash and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kaskaskia  cession,  as 
proposed  in  your  letter  of  August  26th,  on  such  reasonable  terms 
as  have  been  usual  in  that  quarter;  and  for  any  sums  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  prompt  payment,  you  will  please  draw 
on  this  department.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  hear  of  a  favorable 
result  from  St.  Louis. 

"  Your  explanation  with  — • ,  resulting  in  a  confident  hope 

of  future  good  conduct  on  his  part,  and  mutual  harmony  here- 
after, is  not  uninteresting.     That  he  had  been  playing  a  foolish 
and  what  he  thought  a  cunning  game,  1  have  no  doubt. 
"  With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem,  I  am 

Your  excellency's  obedient  servant, 

II.  DEARBORN." 

In  the  letter  to  which  the  secretary  alludes,  of  26th  August,  the 
Governor  had  stated,  that  if  it  would  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Pres^ 
ident  that  he  should  close  a  bargain  with  the  Piankishaws  for  the 
tract  in  question,  he  would  engage  to  have  the  business  conclu- 
ded in  a  iew  days  after  he  had  his  instructions,  to  that  effect; 
and  the  event  proved  that  he  did  not  mistalcc  in  his  calculation. 


CHAPTER  XII, 


JPi  ARLY  ill  the  year  1806,  the  Governor  received  information 
from  some  confidential  persons  among  the  Indians,  that  a  man 
belonging  to  the  Shawanese  tribe  had  set  himself  up  for  a 
prophet.  He  announced  that  he  had  been  specially  sent  by  the 
Great  Spirit  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  red  people,  and  to 
revive  all  those  old  customs  which  had  been  discontinued  by 
the  too  common  and  frequent  intercourse  of  the  Indians  with 
the  white  people.  All  the  innovations  in  dress  and  manners, 
which  they  had  borrowed  from  the  whites,  were  to  be  abolished ; 
and  they  were  promised  all  the  comfort  and  happiness  enjoyed 
by  their  forefathers,  of  which  they  had  heard  their  old  men  so 
often  speak,  as  the  condition  of  their  implicit  obedience  to  the 
will  and  the  orders  of  the  prophet.  He  pretended  to  foretel 
future  events — declared  that  he  was  invulnerable  to  the  arms  or 
shot  of  his  enemies — and  he  promised  the  same  inviolability  to 
those  of  his  followers,  who  would  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
his  service.  He  preached  up  the  superiority  of  the  Shawanese* 
over  all  people  under  heaven ;  and  he  promised  the  smiles  and 
approbation  of  the  Great  Spirit,  to  those  who  would  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  his  service,  and  who  would  assist  him  in 
the  cause  which  he  had  taken  up.  Thus,  by  his  seductive 
speeches  and  other  intrigues,  he  found  means  to  draw  after  him 
a  large  party,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  warriors  of  his 
own  tribe;  and  with  them  he  made  an  establishment  at  Green- 
ville ;  but  in  course  of  a  few  months  their  number  was  reduced 
to  forty  or  fifty  of  the  Shawanese  nation.  His  party,  therefore, 
was  chi(!fly  composed  of  stragglers  from  other  tribes;  many  oj" 
whom  had  fled  for  their  crimes. 

For  some  years  the  influence  of  the  prophet  in  his  immediate 
neighborbopd  was  but  trifling;  but  his  fame  was  blazoned  abroad 
among  the  more  distant  tribes;  and  miracles  without  numbci, 
were  attributed  to  him.  The  party  attached  to  him,  relying 
upon  his  specious  pronjises,  had  neglected  to  provide  for  their 
own  subsistence ;  and  they  were  frequently  starving  for  want  oj 
provisions,  whilst  repox'ts  prevailed  at  a  distance  that  they  wer^ 
supplied  to  luxury  by  the  supernatural  power  of  the  prophet 
Those  deluded  people,  who  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  th^ 

'*  Spig  note  1,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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truth  of  those  fabulous  reports,  firmly  believed  that  he  eaused 
pompions  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  as  large  as  houses,  and  that 
corn  was  spontaneously  produced  so  large  that  one  ear  would 
feed  a  dozen  men.  Thus  w'ere  numhers  of  the  lake  Indians,  and 
those  between  lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  deluded  by 
the  reports  which  were  industriously  circulated  among  them  by 
means  of  the  emissaries  of  this  impostor;  one  of  whom,  his  bro- 
ther, the  celebrated  Tecumse,  or  Tecumthe,  (the  latter  being 
the  Indian  pronunciation  of  the  name,)  combined  great  cunning 
and  subtility  with  a  considerable  degree  of  natural  talent,  very 
superior  to  his  brother  the  prophet.  This  man  Avas  kept  in  the 
hack  ground  for  a  long  time ;  and  it  was  some  years  before  he 
was  known  to  the  whites.  He  was,  however,  indefatigable  in 
his  intrigues  and  manoeuvres.  Whilst  his  brother  remained  at 
home,  he  was  roving  about  among  the  distant  tribes,  endeavoring 
to  make  proselytes  to  their  schemes ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  prin- 
cipally by  his  means  that  the  extravagant  stories  of  the  super- 
natural powers  of  the  prophet  were  propagated. 

The  efforts  of  Tecumthe  and  the  prophet  to  seduce  the  chiefs 
of  their  own  tribe,  the  Delawares,  the  Miamis,  and  the  Weas, 
were  for  a  while  unavailing.  These  chiefs  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  the  imposture  attempted  hy  the  prophet,  and  they  used  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  undeceive  those  Indians  who  came  from  a 
distance.  They  were,  therefore,  considered,  by  the  brothers, 
insuperable  obstacles  to  their  bringing  the  tribes  to  which  they 
belonged  under  their  control.  Something  must  therefore  be 
done:  they  found  they  could  not  seduce  them,  and  they  resolved 
to  have  them  destroyed.  To  effect  this,  they  intrigued  with  the 
warriors  of  those  tribes.  They  told  them  that  they  ought  to 
take  the  authority  into  their  own  hands — that  their  chiefs  were 
the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes — that  to  them  they  owed  the 
loss  of  their  lands — and  that  if  they  did  not  soon  get  rid  of  them, 
they  would  not  have  a  foot  of  land  to  hunt  upon.  There  was, 
at  that  time,  no  chief  of  extraordinary  talent  among  the  Indians. 
Had  the  great  Buckongehelas*  lived,  he  would  not  have  suffered 
the  schemes,  projected  by  the  prophet,  to  be  matured;  nor 
would  he  have  allowed  him  so  far  to  impose  upon  the  people: 
he,  however,  had  died  shortly  after  the  treaty  of  1 804. 

Pursuant  to  this  plan  of  the  prophet,  to  get  rid  of  those  chiefs, 
which  he  thought  inimical  to  his  schemes,  an  accusation  was 
preferred  against  the  great  chief  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and 
three  of  his  friends,  for  witchcraft;  and  as  conviction  always 
followed  accusation  for  this  crime,  they  were  all  brought  to  the 
stake  and  suffered  accordingly.  This  is  a  crime  which  the  In- 
dians contemplate  with  so  much  horror,  that  to  be  accused  of  it 
is,  in  their  minds,  sufficient  proof  of  guilt.     When  brought  to  the 

*  See  note  S. 
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stake,  the  venerable  Teteboxti,  whose  head  had  been  bleached 
by  upwards  of  eighty  winters,  was  told  that  if  he  would  confess 
his  crime,  and  give  up  his  medicine  bag,*  he  would  be  pardoned. 
Upon  this,  he  confessed,  and  said  his  medicine  bag  would  be- 
found  under  a  certain  stone  which  he  described.  The  stone 
was  examined,  but  nothing  was  found;  other  places  were  named 
in  succession,  and  search  made  to  as  little  purpose.  It  therefore 
became  evident  that  he  only  wished  to  procrastinate.  He  was 
bound,  and  the  fire  about  to  be  kindled,  when  a  young  man^ 
more  merciful  than  the  rest,  terminated  his  existence  with  the 
tomahawk. 

Another  of  the  accused  was  named  Billy  Patterson.  He  had 
resided  giany  years  with  the  whites,  and  learned  so  much  of  the 
business  of  a  gunsmith,  as  to  be  enabled  to  repair  the  guns  of 
the  Indians:  neither  his  usefulness  nor  his  irreproachable  life 
could  save  him.  The  same  offer  was  made  to  him  which  Avas 
made  to  Teteboxti.  He  boldly  answered  that  he  had  nothing  to 
confess — that  he  was  a  christian,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the 
devil.  "  You  have,"  said  he,  "  intimidated  one  poor  old  man, 
but  you  cannot  frighten  me;  proceed,  and  you  shall  see  hov^'  a 
christian  and  a  warrior  can  die:''  and,  with  a  small  hymn  book 
in  his  hand,  he  continued  to  sing  and  pray  till  his  voice  was  stifle(J 
by  the  flames. 

As  soon  as  the  Governor  heard  of  the  accusation  of  these  men, 
he  despatched  a  special  messenger  with  a  strong  remonstrance, 
which,  though  it  did  not  arrive  soon  enough  to  save  the  unfor- 
tunate Teteboxti,  arrested  the  fanatical  fury  which  seemed  to 
pervade  the  whole  tribe,  and  no  doubt  saved  the  lives  of  many 
who  had  been  marked  out  as  the  objects  of  the  vengeance  of 
the  infamous  prophet  and  his  subtle  relative. 

Speech  of  Governor  Harrison,  delivered  to  the  Delaware  Indian^  on 
the  delusion  which  prevailed  among  them  with  respect  to  sorcery. 

^'  MY  CHILDREJf 

"  My  heart  is  filled  with  grief,  and  my  e}'es  are  dissolved  iu 
tears,  at  the  news  which  has  reached  mo.  You  have  been  cele- 
brated for  your  wisdom  above  all  the  tribes  of  red  people  who 
inhabit  this  great  island.  Your  fame  as  warriors  has  extended 
to  the  remotest  nations,  and  the  wisdom  of  your  chiefs  has  gained 
for  you  the  appellation  of  grand-fathers  from  all  the  neighboring 
tribes.  From  what  cause,  then,  does  it  proceed,  that  you  have 
departed  from  the  wise  councils  of  your  fathers,  and  covered 
yourselves  with  guilt.  My  children,  tread  back  the  steps  you 
have  taken,  and  endeavor  to  regain  the  straight  road  which  you 
have  abandoned.     The  dark,  crooked,  and  thorny  one  which 

*  The  medicine  bag  was  supposed  to  contain  tobacco,  bones,  and  other  sim- 
ple matters  necessary  to  the  incantations  of  the  sorcerers ;   and  when  they 

were  deprived  of  them,  they  were  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  further  mischief> 
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you  are  now  pursuing  will  certainly  lead  to  endless  Wo  and  mis- 
ery. But  who  is  this  pretended  prophet  who  dares  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  Great  Creator?  Examine  him.  Is  he  more 
wise  or  virtuous  than  you  are  yourselves,  that  he  should  be  se- 
lected to  convey  to  you  the  orders  of  your  God?  Demand  of 
him  some  proofs  at  least  of  his  being  the  messenger  of  the  Deity. 
If  God  has  really  employed  him,  he  has  doubtless  authorised 
him  to  perform  some  miracles,  that  he  may  be  known  and  re- 
ceived as  a  prophet.  If  he  is  really  a  prophet,  ask  of  him  to 
cause  the  sun  to  stand  still-^— the  moon  to  alter  its  course — the 
rivers  to  cease  to  flow — or  the  dead  to  rise  from  their  graves* 
If  he  does  these  things,  you  may  then  believe  that  he  has  been 
sent  from  God.  He  tells  you  that  the  Great  Spirit  commands 
you  to  punish  with  death  those  who  deal  in  magic,  and  that  he 
is  authorised  to  point  them  out.  Wretched  delusion!  Is,  then, 
the  Master  of  life  obliged  to  employ  mortal  man  to  punish  those 
who  offend  Him?  Has  he  not  the  thunder  and  all  the  powers 
of  nature  at  his  command? — and  could  he  not  sweep  avray  from 
the  earth  a  whole  nation  with  one  motion  of  his  arm?  My 
children!  do  not  beheve  that  the  great  and  good  Creator  of 
mankind  has  directed  you  to  destroy  your  own  flesh ;  and  do  not 
doubt  but  that,  if  you  pursue  th^s  abominable  wickedness,  his 
vengeance  will  overtake  and  cru5\i  you. 

"  The  above  is  addressed  to  you  iw  the  name  of  the  Seventeen 
Fires.  I  now  speak  to  you  from  myself,  as  a  friend  who  wishes 
nothing  more  sincerely  than  to  see  you  prosperous  and  happy. 
Clear  your  eyes,  I  beseech  you,  from  the  mist  which  surrounds 
them.  No  longer  be  imposed  upon  by  the  arts  of  an  impostor. 
Drive  him  from  your  town,  and  let  peace  and  harmony  once 
more  prevail  amongst  you.  Let  your  poor  old  men  and  women 
sleep  in  quietness,  and  banish  from  their  minds  the  dreadful 
idea  of  being  burnt  alive  by  their  own  friends  and  countrymen. 
I  charge  you  to  stop  your  bloody  career;  and  if  you  value 
the  friendship  of  your  great  father  the  President — if  you  wish 
to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  the  Seventeen  Fires,  let  me  hear, 
by  the  return  of  the  bearer,  that  you  have  determined  to  follow 
my  advice*" 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  two  of  their  oldest  and  most  res- 
pected chiefs,  there  were  two  causes  which  operated  against  th6 
prophet's  making  any  great  progress  in  seducmg  the  Delawares 
to  his  measures.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  too  well  known  to 
the  Delawares^  having  lived  a  long  time  with  them.  Secondly, 
the  Delawares  claimed  a  superiority  over  the  Shawanese  in  the 
confederacy;  obliging  all  the  other  tribes,  the  Wyandots  except- 
ed, (who  they  themselves  called  uncles,)  to  give  them  the  appel- 
lation of  grandfathers ;  and  their  pride  was  hurt  at  their  being 
controlled  by  a  Shawanese  of  no  fame  and  of  no  good  character. 
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With  the  Miaiftis,  also,  the  prophet  was  unsuccessful.  The 
celebrated  Little  Turtle  denounced  him  as  an  impostor  from  the 
commencement  of  his  career.  The  Turtle,  indeed,  had  lost 
much  of  his  popularity,  in  consequence  of  a  belief  amongst  the 
the  Indians,  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  white  man  in  his  politics.* 
In  the  month  of  June,  ten  of  the  Shawanese  chiefs  applied  to 
Mr.  Wells,  the  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  complained  of 
the  conduct  of  the  prophet — stating  that  he  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  lands,  the  property  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
determination  of  holding  the  possession,  and  soliciting  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  drive  him  and  his  followers  otf 
their  lands,  and  compel  them  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
and  live  under  their  own  chiefs ;  otherwise  the  peace  and  good 
understanding  which  then  subsisted  between  the  United  States 
and  tiie  Indians  might  be  disturbed  in  a  short  time. 

There  was  no  positive  evidence  that  this  fellow,  the  prophet, 
had  been  originally  set  up  by  the  British;  but  many  things  com- 
bined to  justify  the  idea  that  they  took  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  that  they  made  use  of  him  as  a  tool  for  carrying  on 
their  intrigues  and  schemes  against  the  peace  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  safety  of  the  frontier  settlers. 

Shortly  after  the  mission  of  Captain  Prince,  the  prophet  found 
means  to  bring  the  whole  Kickapoos  entirely  under  his  influence. 
He  prevailed  on  the  warriors  to  reduce  their  old  chief,  Joseph 
RenarcFs  son,  to  a  private  man.  He  would  have  been  put  to 
death  but  for  the  insignificance  of  his  character.! 

On  the  19th  June  this  year,  1806,  the  Governor,  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Wells,  at  Fort  Wayne,  was  informed  that  a  French 
trader  had  told  him  of  a  plot  formed  by  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas, 
and  Potawatamies,  for  the  surprise  of  Detroit,  Mackinac,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Chicago.  Though  tiiis  report  was  not  credited  to 
the  full  extent,  yet  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  those  tribes 
were  in  a  state  of  great  restlessness  and  jealousy;  Avhich  per- 
turbation they  had  been  thrown  into  by  the  intrigues  of  British 
agents  and  other  mischief  makers,  who  held  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  enmity.  These  hostile  feelings  might  have 
been  further  augmented  by  an  unfortunate  circumstance  which 
had  occurred  about  six  months  previous. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  November,  1805,  a  Delaware  In^ 
dian  called  at  a  farmer's  house,  about  twenty  miles  from  Vin- 
cennes,  at  which  was  a  certain  James  Red,  who  had  emigrated 

•See  note  3. 

f  His  father,  old  Joseph  Renard,  was  a  man  of  very  different  character — :i 
great  warrior,  and  perfectly  savag-e  — delighting  in  blood.  He  oncc/told  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Vincennes,  that  he  used  to  be  much  diverted  at  the  dif- 
ferent  exclamations  of  the  French  and  Americans,  while  the  Indians  were 
scalping  them— the  one  exclaiming-,  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  O  Lord  !  the  other,  Mon 
Dieu,  Mon  Dieii,  Mon  Dieu  ! 


a  short  lime  before  from  Tennessee.  Red  and  the  owner  of  the 
house  were  preparing  to  go  to  a  corn  husking  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  Red  insisted  on  the  Indian  (who  could  speak  Enghsh) 
to  accompany  them.  The  Indian  dechned  going;  and,  upon  hie 
being  very  roughly  importuned  by  Red,  he  took  up  his  baggage 
and  left  the  house.  Red  immediately  seized  his  rifle,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  other  man,  he  shot  at  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  After  some  consultation  with  his  brother 
and  father,  the  owner  of  the  house  agreed  to  assist  Red  in  bury- 
ing the  Indian,  and  promised  to  keep  the  secret — fearing  the 
resentment  of  Red,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  savage,  capable  of 
any  atrocity.  Knowledge  of  the  circumstance  by  some  means 
reached  a  neighboring  magistrate,  who  had  him  apprehended, 
and  a  special  court  was  appointed  for  his  trial.  Considering  the 
conviction  and  punishment  of  this  man  a  riiatter  of  great  impor- 
tance, the  Governor,  in  the  absence  of  the  attorney  general, 
employed  an  eminent  lawyer  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  who 
came  all  the  way  from  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose.  But,  though 
every  precaution  was  used  to  prevent  his  escape,  by  having  a 
guard  of  militia  men  upon  the  jail  from  the  time  he  was  com- 
mitted, yet  unfortunately  something  had  prevented  the  guard 
from  being  mounted  the  night  previous  to  the  trial,  and,  by  the 
assistance  of  tools  handed  him  from  without,  the  villain  broke 
jail  and  escaped.  As  soon  as  this  became  known  to  the  Gover- 
nor, he  caused  diligent  search  to  be  made  for  him  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  to  no  etFect;  and  hearing  that  he  had  reached  the 
Ohio,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  for  his  apprehension. 

The  Governor,  in  his  despatch  to  the  secretary  at  war,  deeply 
lamented  the  extreme  difficulty  there  was  in  bringing  to  punish- 
ment the  murderers  of  the  Indians,  and  at  the  same  time  he  bore 
testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  several  Indian  tribes  in  strictly 
adhering  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  with  respect  to  surrender- 
ing up  to  justice  such  of  their  people  as  were  guilty  of  murder; 
and,  though  it  appears  that  not  one  white  man  had  been  pun- 
ished for  a  crime  of  that  nature,  two  Indians  had  been  hung  about 
a  week  before  for  the  marder  of  a  white  man,  and  two  more  had 
been  surrendered  for  a  similar  offence,  who  had  not  then  had 
their  trial. 

Some  time  after  the  account  of  the  supposed  plot,  mentioned 
above,  had  been  received  by  the  Governor,  he  had,  by  means 
of  a  trader  of  undoubted  veracity,  a  communication  from  an 
elderly  squaw  who  resided  in  the  principal  village  of  the  Wea 
tribe,  which  stated,  that,  about  ten  days  before,  a  Kickapoo  had 
arrived  at  that  village  with  a  war  belt,  inviting  the  Weas  to  join 
his  nation  and  the  Sacks  in  a  war  against  the  United  States — 
that  the  belt  and  speech  had  been  delivered  to  the  Wea  chief — 
and  that  she  bad  herself  conversed  Avith  the  bearer,  demandintr 
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the  reason  why  the  Kickapoos  wished  to  go  to  war  with  the 
United  States,  who  were  strong  enough  to  destroy  all  the  Indians 
in  a  short  time.  He  answered  that  all  this  was  well  enough 
understood,  but  that  they  had  received  so  many  injuries  from 
the  Americans,  that  they  were  determined  to  perish  to  a  man 
rather  than  not  avenge  them. 

The  Governor  used  every  possible  exertion  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  this  report.  He  sent  for  the  principal  Wea  chief,  upon 
whose  fidelity  and  attachment  he  had  great  reliance.  This  man 
told  him  that  all  the  Kickapoo  chiefs  were  sincerely  disposed 
to  keep  upon  friendly  terms  with  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
was  only  tlie  young  men  of  the  tribe  who  were  for  war.  He 
also  stated  that  the  tribes  beyond  them  were  disposed  for  war, 
and  that  they  had  solicited  the  Kickapoos  to  join  them,  and  that 
a  message  from  the  British  had  recommended  the  same  plan. 

In  order  to  take  every  step  within  his  power  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities, the  Governor  despatched  an  emissary  to  the  Kickapoo 
tribe,  to  which  messenger  he  gave  the  folloAving  instructions : 

"Afe  soon  as  you  arrive  at  the  Vermillion  towns,you  will  deliver 
my  speech  to  the  chiefs,  and  cause  it  to  be  minutely  interpreted 
to  them ;  you  will  add  to  it  such  observations  as  may  occur  to  you, 
to  enforce  upon  them  the  belief  that  the  United  States  are  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  preserve  a  friendly  intercourse  with  them, 
and  will  not  commence  hostilities  unless  driven  to  it  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Indians  themselves.  But  if  they  should  be  forced 
into  a  war,  after  having  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  avoid 
it,  the  Kickapoos  must  take  the  penalty  of  their  own  rashness. 
It  will  be  of  advantage  to  dwell  upon  the  immense  force  of 
mounted  militia  which  the  United  States  can  bring  upon  them 
from  the  neighboring  states  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  the 
Louisiana  and  Indiana  territories.  It  may  also  be  suggested  to 
them,  that  (a  few  stragglers  excepted)  there  is  not  the  smallest 
probability  of  their  receiving  any  aid  from  the  Potawatamies, 
Miamies,  Weas,  or  Delawares,  who  have  too  just  a  sense  of  the 
danger  of  their  situation,  to  engage  in  any  such  rash  enterprise. 

"  After  having  delivered  the  speech  to  the  chiefs  at  the  Ver- 
million, if  you  should  discover  that  there  is  no  danger  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  villages  on  the  Prairies,  (and  you  are  not  on  any  ac- 
count to  expose  yourself  to  any  danger,)  you  will  go  there,  and, 
if  possible,  prevail  on  Joseph  Renard's  son,  their  head  chief,  to 
accompany  you  to  both  places.  You  will  omit  no  means  of  ob- 
taining information,  as  to  the  general  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
us  it  relates  to  peace  or  war;  and  the  resources  which  they  cal- 
culate on  for  carrying  on  a  war,  particularly  their  means  of  pro- 
curing arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  dcposites  they  may  have 
of  either.  Should  time  and  other  circumstances  unite,  to  make 
it  proper  in  your  opinion,  to  proceed  to  the  Potawatamie  villa- 
^^es  on  the  Wabash,  you  will  do  so;  but.  ai  any  rate,  I  wish  you  to 
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go  to  the  Delaware  towns,  on  White  river  to  dehver  the  spcecii 
which  I  have  sent  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to 
them  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  escape  of  Red,  who  mur- 
dered one  of  their  men.  Wiiilst  you  are  there,  you  will  collect 
such  information  as  you  may  think  necessary  or  interesting. — 
You  can  also  visit  the  establishments  of  the  Eel  river  and  Miami 
Indians,  on  White  river,  and  Sugar  creek.  Your  having  been 
at  St.  Louis  at  the  time  the  Kickapoo  was  killed  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, which  is  given  as  the  reason  of  their  discontent,  you  will 
have  it  in  your  power  to  explain  the  circumstance,  and  convince 
them  that  it  was  purely  accidental.  You  may  also  assure  them 
that  the  presents  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased  will  not  bt> 
withheld." 

"  Captain  William  Prince." 

The  following  is  the  speech  alluded  to  in  the  above: 

"  William  Henry  Harrison,  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 

the  hviiana  Territory,  and  Superintendayit  of  Indian  Affairs,  to 

his  Children,  the  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  Kickapoo  tribe. 
"  My  Children, 

"  I  lately  sent  you  a  message  by  one  of  your  warriors,  but  I 
have  not  yet  received  an  answer.  The  head  chief  of  the  Weas 
has  however  been  with  me,  and  has  assured  me  that  you  still 
keep  hold  of  the  chain  of  friendship  which  has  bound  you  to 
your  father,  since  the  treaty  made  with  general  Wayne. 

"  My  Children,  this  information  has  given  me  great  pleasure, 
because  I  had  heard  that  you  had  suffered  bad  thoughts  to  get 
possession  of  your  minds. 

"  My  Children,  what  is  it  you  wish  for?  have  I  not  often  told 
you  that  you  should  inform  me  of  all  your  grievances,  and  that 
you  should  never  apply  to  your  father  in  vain? 

"  My  Children,  be  wise ;  do  not  follow  the  advice  of  those 
who  would  lead  you  to  destruction ;  what  is  it  they  would  per- 
suade you  to? — To  make  war  upon  your  fathers,  the  Seventeen 
Fires? — What  injury  has  your  father  done  you? — If  he  has  done 
any,  why  do  you  not  complain  to  him  and  ask  redress? — Will  he 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  your  complaints? — He  has  always  listened  to 
you,  and  will  listen  to  you  still;  you  will  certainly  not  raise 
your  arm  against  him. 

*■  My  Children,  you  have  a  number  of  young  warriors,  but 
when  compared  to  the  warriors  of  the  United  States,  you  know 
they  are  but  as  a  handful.  My  Children,  can  you  count  the 
leaves  on  the  trees,  or  the  grains  of  sand  in  the  river  banks  ?  So 
numerous  are  the  warriors  of  the  Seventeen  Fires. 

"  My  Children,  it  would  grieve  your  father  to  let  loose  his  war- 
riors upon  his  red  children;  nor  will  he  do  it  unless  you  compel 
him ;  he  had  rather  that  they  would  stay  at  home  and  make  corn 
for  their  women  and  children;  but  he  is  not  afraid  to  make  war; 
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he  knows  that  they  are  brave.  My  Children,  he  has  men  arraed 
with  all  kinds  of  weapons ;  those  who  live  on  the  big  waters  and 
in  the  big  towns,  understand  the  use  of  muskets  and  bayonets, 
and  those  who  live  on  this  side  the  mountains  use  the  same 
arms  that  you  do. 

"  My  Children,  the  Great  Spirit  has  taught  your  fathers  to 
make  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  they  use ;  but  you  do 
not  understand  this  art;  if  you  should  go  to  war  with  your  fathers, 
who  would  supply  you  with  those  things?  The  British  c£in- 
not;  we  have  driven  them  beyond  the  lakes,  and  they  cannot 
send  a  trader  to  you  without  our  permission. 

"  My  Children,  open  your  eyes  to  your  true  interests ;  your 
father  wishes  you  to  be  happy.  If  you  wish  to  have  your 
minds  set  at  ease,  come  and  speak  to  him. 

"  My  Children,  the  young  man  who  carries  this  is  my  friend, 
and  he  will  speak  to  you  in  my  name;  listen  to  him  as  if  I  were 
to  address  you,  and  treat  him  with  kindness  and  hospitality." 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  captain  Prince  and  the 
Wea  chief,  the  Governor  received  a  letter  from  the  former,  stat- 
ing, that  shortly  after  the  chief,  Lapousier,  had  left  Vincennes, 
he  received  information  that  the  Miamis,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Wayne,  meditated  some  mischief  to  the  whites.  From 
the  reiterated  assurances  which  the  Governor  had  received  from 
Mr.  Wells,  he  would  have  been  led  to  discredit  this  report;  but 
being  aware  of  the  deep  dissimulation  of  which  the  Indians 
were  capable,  he  received  these  specious  declarations  with  cau- 
tion, and  took  his  measures  so  as  to  prepare  against  an  actual 
commencement  of  hostilities,  by  organizing  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  such  otlier  preparations  as  he  considered  requisite 
on  the  occasion. 

By  the  report  of  captain  Prince,  on  his  return  from  his  mission,, 
it  appeared  that  much  of  the  rumor  of  the  threatened  hostil- 
ities of  the  Indians  was  unfounded.  On  an  interview  with  the 
Kickapoo,  Renard's  son,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Governor,  he  discovered  that  the  belt  and  speech,  sent  to 
the  Weas  by  the  'Kickapoos,  were  concerning  a  young  man  of 
the  Wea  tribe,  who  had  been  murdered  by  a  Kickapoo — that, 
the  latter  tribe  had  deputed  this  young  man,  the  son  of  Renard, 
to  meet  the  Governor,  and  explain  to  him — that  he  told  captain 
Prince,  that  the  story  of  the  intended  hostile  movement  of  his 
tribe  was  a  fabrication  of  the  Weas,  and  offered  to  point  out  to 
him  the  very  persons  who  had  raised  the  report,  and  that  the 
same  persons  had  told  the  Kickapoos  tliat  the  United  States 
\vere  about  to  commence  -war  upon  them  (the  Kickapoos.) 

Captain  Prince  also  reported,  that  the  Potawatamies  of  Shi- 
pois  and  Tippecanoe,  had  received  an  invitation  to  join  a  war 
parlj/  on  the  lUirtois  river,  against  the  Osages;  b«;  thev  declinptl 
^  15  ^  ■       ..' 
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because  their  chiefs  refused  to  go  with  them — that  he  also 
deUvered  the  Governor's  message  to  the  Delawares,  and  explained 
to  them  the  escape  of  James  Red.  They  answered,  that  the 
Governor  nught  do  as  he  pleased — that  he  Was  in  possession  of 
the  treaty  of  Greenville,*  and  he  knew  better  how  to  proceed 
than  they  did.  They  also  said  that  they  had  desired  the  agent 
at  Fort  Wayne  to  tell  the  Governor  and  the  President,  that  they 
intended  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  the  Osages,  and  to  build  one 
in  its  place.  They  hoped  the  Governor  would  not  try  to  prevent 
them.  If  he  did,  they  would  shut  their  ears  against  every  thing 
he  could  say  to  them.  Upon  the  Avhole,  this  report  was  of  a 
pacific  nature ;  and  captain  Piince  expressed  his  confidence  in 
the  fidelity  and  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Kickapoos. 

This  report  was  fully  corroborated  by  a  visit  made  to  the 
Governor  shortly  after,  by  about  1 20  of  the  Kickapoos,  including 
all  their  chiefs;  at  which  interview  all  differences  were  settled, 
and  every  unfavorable  impression  removed  from  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  so  as  to  restore  the  utmost  confidence  to  the  parties. — 
The  principal  ground  of  complaint  was  the  death  of  the  young 
man  at  St.  Louis ;  but  this  was  done  away,  when  they  were  told 
that  he  met  his  death  by  his  own  imprudence,  in  a  drunken  frolic, 
when  he  made  the  most  furious  attacks  upon  the  lives  of  several 
citizens ;  and  the  usual  presents  being  made  to  his  relations,  the 
matter  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

It  appears,  by  a  letter  from  the  agent  at  Chicago,  that  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  Potawatamies  of  Illinois,  and  with  all  the 
party  that  had  gone  against  the  Osages,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  chiefs  who  led  them ;  in  which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  them  the  most  positive  assurances  of  their  future  adherence 
to  peaceable  measures;  agreeing  to  submit  all  differences  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  should  be  viewed 
as  their  only  father.  He  also  mentioned,  that  a  most  cruel  mur- 
der had  been  committed  on  an  unfortunate  Frenchman,  by  a  son 
of  the  infamous  Turkey  Foot,  on  his,  the  Frenchman's  passage 
down  the  Illinois  river.  He,  the  agent,  demanded,  and  was 
promised,  the  murderer,  by  the  chiefs,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible 
to  have  him  taken. 

•At  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  it  Nvas  agreed  that  murderers  on  both  sides 
should  be  given  up  and  punished.  With  this  part  of  the  treaty  the  Indians 
icomplied  much  better  than  the  whites ;  the  latter  always  showed  the  greatest 
repugnance  to  giving  up  those  who  had  committed  murders  or  robberies  upon 
Ihe  Indians. 


CHAPTER  XIII, 


xN  June  this  year j  1807,  the  Governor  received  a  letter  irom. 
the  agent  at  Fort  Wayne,  stating  that  the  Indians,  for  some 
months  past,  had  been  reUgiously  mad ;  and,  on  the  7th  April». 
vast  numbers  of  them  had  passed  through  that  place  to  hear  the 
preachings  of  the  Shawanese  prophet.  He  represented  that, 
up  to  the  23th  of  May,  not  fewer  tlian  fifteen  hundred  had 
passed  and  repassed  upon  that  occasion;  and  as  the  prophet  had 
given  out,  that  he  Avould  have  another  preachment  in  August  or 
September  following,  he  strongly  recommended  that  he  should 
be  removed  from  the  lands  of  the  United  States;  and  he  also 
represented,  that  he  had  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  give  ta- 
them  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions. 

In  another  letter,  bearing  the  same  date  with  that  abovemen- 
tioned^  he  informed  the  Governor  of  a  circumstance  which  gave 
still  further  proof  of  the  care  and  solicitude  of  the  President  for 
the  unfortunate  Indians.  It  appears  that  a  man  named  William 
Kirke,.  had  been  sent  by  the  Quakers  of  Baltimore  on  a  mission 
to  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  and  that  he^  observing  in  them 
an  inclination  towards  adopting  the  manners  and  arts  of  civil- 
ized life,  returned^  to  Baltimore,  and  made  such  reports  and  re- 
prescntc'iions  as  induced  some  of  the  most  respectable  men 
among  the  Quakers  to  make  application  to^  the  President  for 
some  aid  from  the  government,. to  introduce  among  the  Indians 
agriculture,  and  some  of  those  domestic  arts  which  might  tend 
towards  their  civilization.  With  this  the  President  most  cheer- 
fully complied^  and  ]Mi"»  Kirke  was  again  sent  westward,  being 
appointed  agent  of  civilization,  and  authtorised  to  expend  6000 
dollars  per  year  in  the  business,  and  to  jbe  under  the  control  of 
no  other  person  bat  the  President.  He, /lerefore, immediately  on 
his  passage  through  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  engaged-  such 
persons  as  he  thought  suitable  for  his  purpose^  and  took  them^ 
wiLh  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Fort  Wayne,  having  shown  hiicre- 
dentials  to  the  agent,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  and  laid.  b<jfore  them  the  projected:  plan. — 
They  took  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  their  reply  wa? 
unfavorable;  but  whether  that  reply  was  dictated  by  the  wishes 
of  the  Indians  themselves,  or  was  produced  by  one  of  those  in- 
trigues, for  which  the  agent  was  noted,  will  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader.  M'hen  he  reads  yn  extract  from  his  letter* 


giving  an  account  to  the  Governor.  The  Indian  chiefs  said  that 
thej  had  received  another  proof  of  the  paternal  care  of  their 
great  father,  the  President,  and  the  love  he  had  for  them;  that 
they  were  convinced  Mr.  Kirke  was  a  friend  to  thent;  but  that, 
as  he  was  a  stranger  to  them,  they  were  confident  he  would  not 
be  able  to  fulfil  the  views  of  their  father,  the  President,  towards 
them ;  and  that  the  money  appropriated  for  their  use  would  V<i 
wasted,  and  of  little  or  no  service  to  them«  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  they  were  determined  not  to  accept  of  Mr.  Kirke's 
services. 

It  was  certainly  a  very  curious  reason  given  by  the  Indians 
for  Mr.  Kirke's  incapacity  to  carry  the  intentions  of  the  Presi-- 
dent  into  effect — that  of  his  being  a  stranger;  for  who  but 
strangers  could  they  expect  to  do  such  business  for  them?  But 
perhaps,  when  an  extract  from  the  agent's  letter  appears  below, 
the  source  of  that  curious  reason  may  be  guessed  at. 

He  says,  "  Mr.  Kirke  is  now  about  to  retire  from  this  place, 
and  form  a  settlement  at  the  Ottawa  towns,  among  the  Shaw- 
anese,  and  there  wait  the  orders  of  the  government. 

"  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  carry  the  views  of 
the  President  into  execution  among  the  Indians,  under  Mr. 
Kirke,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Indians  too  plainly  see,  that  he 
cannot  fulfil  the  views  of  the  President,  and  say  they  will  not 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  thing  they  never  received. 

"  Now,  sir,  as  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Indians  are  very  anxious 
to  receive  what  the  President  has  offered  them—as  I  am  convinced 
that  it  would  add  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  be- 
lieving that  I  could  come  nearer  executing  the  views  of  the 
President  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  than  any  other 
person  he  could  appoint  for  that  purpose,  I  now  offer  him  mj 
services  through  you,  and  beg  that  you  will  assure  him  that  any 
money  that  may  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  will  not  be 
misapplied,  but  will  be  at  all  times  faithfully  and  honestly  ac- 
counted for  to  his  satisfaction. 

"  I  declare  to  you  that  I  am  not  actuated  by  any  personal 
views.  I  do  not  wish  the  President  to  add  one  cent  to  my  salary, 
unless  it  is  his  opinion  I  deserve  it.  I  am  afraid  that  a  wrong  con- 
struction will  be  put  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  in  rejecting 
Mr.  Kirke,  and  discourage  the  President  in  his  benevolent  inten- 
tions; and  I  will  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  to  forward  the  views 
of  the  President  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  should  he 
think  proper  to  trust  them  to  my  care.  And  I  trust  you  will 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  Indians  on  this  occasion. 

"&c.  &c.  &:c." 

During  the  whole  course  of  this  summer,  1807,  it  appears  that 
the  intrigues  of  the  Shawanesc  prophet  and  his  brother,  had 
operated  powerfully  upon  the  Indians;  not  only  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Wayi;e,  but  upon  those  at  a  very  consider^ 
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able  distance ;  those  of  the  lakel  particularly.  They  were 
assembling  in  council  day  and  night,  and  belts  of  wampum,  and 
pipes,  were  sent  in  all  directions ;  the  object  of  which  appeared 
to  be  a  general  confederacy  among  the  different  tribes  for  some 
purposes  which  could  not  be  fully  developed  at  the  time;  but 
which,  it  has  evidently  appeared,  by  the  circumstances  which 
followed,  was  against  the  United  States.  The  proceedings  and 
speeches  at  those  councils,  and  the  messages  sent  to  distant 
tribes,  were  carefully  concealed  from  the  agents  of  the  United 
States ;  and  even  those  Indian  chiefs,  who  were  thought  to  be 
too  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  white  people,  were  most 
studiously  kept  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  them.  An  exten- 
sive correspondence  and  communication  was  held  with  the 
British  agent,  M'Kee,  and  a  vast  variety  of  presents  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  tribes  by  that  subtle  and  subservient 
tool  of  British  craft  and  despotism,  whose  activity,  in  this  re- 
spect was  so  true  an  indication  of  the  sentiments  of  his  govern- 
ment, that  Governor  Harrison,  in  one  of  his  despatches  to 
government,  said  that  he  was,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  in 
possession  of  a  political  barometer,  by  which  he  could  ascertain 
the  disposition  of  the  British  government  towards  the  United 
States,  better  than  our  ambassador  at  London;  for  it  appeared, 
that  whenever  the  affairs  of  that  Government  either  prospered 
or  failed  in  Europe,  the  effects  were  soon  discovered  by  the  con- 
duct of  its  agents  among  the  Indians  on  our  frontiers. 

The  Governor's  speech,  delivered  to  the  legislature  at  its 
meeting  in  session  in  the  month  of  August  this  year,  which  will 
be  found  below,  gives  not  only  a  luminous  account  of  the  state 
of  the  territory,  and  the  clouds  and  darkness  which  began  to 
obscure  the  political  horizon,  but  shoM-^s,  in  a  very  favorable 
point  of  view,  the  character  of  his  government. 

It  must  have  been  highly  flattering  to  the  feelings  of  the  Gov- 
ernor at  the  time,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  must  be 
extremely  gratifying  to  him,  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  existence, 
so  fully  to  have  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  ruled,  and  to  have  had  the  entire  approbation  of  their  repre- 
sentatives so  unanimously  and  so  warmly  expressed.  It  is  so 
difficult  for  a  man  to  wield  extensive  powers  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  he  governs,  that  the  reply  to  his  speech,  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  must  be  taken  as  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  his 
extreme  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  as  well  as 
his  great  soUcitude  for  the  honor,  the  safety,  and.  the  interests 
of  the  territory. 

Without  further  preface,  the  speech  delivered  by  Governor 
Harrison  to  both  houses  of  the  legislature  of  the  territory  of 
Indiana,  on  the  1 3th  August,  1 807,  shall  be  laid  before  the 
reader;  which  speech  and  reply  have  both  been  taken  from  the 
original  documents. 
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^  Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Reprcsentative^f 
"  The  existence  of  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  our  revenue 
law,  which  could  not  be  overcome  but  by  the  interposition  of  the 
legislature,  has  occasioned  your  convention  at  an  earlier  period 
than  that  which  was  assigned  by  the  prorogation  which  termina- 
ted your  last  meeting.  I  regret  tlve  inconvenience  which  this 
measure  has  probably  occasioned  to  some  of  you,  gentlemen; 
but  the  public  exigences  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of  delay, 
and  I  was  moreover  persuaded  that  you  would  think  with  me, 
that  the  calls  of  official  duty  were  paramount  to  every  private 
or  personal  consideration. 

"  I  have  directed  the  auditor  to  lay  before  you,  gentlemen,  a 
statement  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  embarrass- 
ments in  the  collection  of  the  taxes  for  the  present  year,  which 
will  enable  you  to  determine  more  correctly  on  the  remedy 
which  is  to  be  applied.  An  amendatory  act  to  tlie  one  which 
is  now  in  force,  may  answer  for  the  present;  but  nothing  less, 
in  my  opinion,  than  a  total  change  in  the  whole  system,  will 
save  us  in  future  from  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  a  defi- 
cient revenue  and  an  empty  treasury.  The  defects  in  the  pres- 
ent system  were  early  foreseen;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  last 
session,  I  strongly  recommended  to  the  two  houses  the  adoption 
of  a  different  plan.  The  combination  of  so  many  circumstances 
such  as  this  law  requires,  must  always  render  the  execution  of 
it  uncertain  and  precarious.  It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  it  is 
bottomed  upon  an  improper  principle.  The  quantum  and  the 
ratio  of  the  tax  should  be  fixed  by  the  legislature  alone,  and 
not  by  an  executive  officer.  This  innportant  subject,  gentlemen, 
claims  your  earliest  attention.  It  will  require  the  exercise  of 
much  industry  and  patience  to  remedy  the  evils  which  have 
arisen  from  the  present  unfortunate  system,  and  to  provide  one 
which  shall  give  certainty  an  J' stability  to  your  revenue.  In 
affairs  of  this  kind,  experience  is  the  best  guide  that  the  legis- 
lator can  follow.  He  will  seek  out  cases  that  are  parallel  to 
the  one  on  which  he  is  called  to  act,  and  will  thus  possess  him- 
self of  sure  land-marks  to  guide  him  to  his  object.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  recurrence  to  foreign 
or  distant  examples;  the  neighboring  states  affording  precisely 
what  we  seek — a  people  similar  in  manners,  in  habits,  and  in 
the  state  of  information,  raising  their  revenue  from  the  same 
object.  Notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  which  have  hitlv 
erto  attended  our  financial  operations,  gentlemen,  there  is  one 
consolatory  circumstance  which  has  been  fully  established:  that 
a  revenue,  equal  to  all  our  necessities,  can  be  raised ;  and  that, 
too,  without  oppression  or  inconvenience  to  the  people. 

"  The  organization  of  the  inferior  courts,  which  was  adopted 
at  the  first  session,  continues,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  to  pro- 
duce all  the  good  effects  which  was  expected  to  flow  ham  it. 
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"'  No  session  of  the  court  of  chancery  has  yet  been  hdd. — 
'Whether  the  blame  is  attributable  to  the  chancellor,  or  to  the 
legislature  in  not  providing  him  a  compensation,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  determine.  It  is,  however,  a  state  of  things  which  can- 
not but  produce  great  inconvenience  and  distress  to  the  suitors  in 
that  court,  and  a  speedy  remedy  ought  certainly  to  be  applied. 
If,  in  the  review,  gentlemen,  which  you  shall  take  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  judiciary  system,  it  should  appear  susceptible  of 
improvement,  in  the  important  points  of  facilitating  the  opera- 
tions of  justice,  and  lessening  the  burdens  to  its  attainment,  the 
adoption  of  it  would  no  doubt  be  grateful  to  your  constituents. 

"  The  law  which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, for  regulating  marriages,  does  not  authorise  the  clerks, 
who  are  to  issue  the  licenses,  to  demand  security  of  the  applicant 
-that  there  exists  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  proposed  union. 
This  omission,  which  I  suppose  was  accidental,  occasions  a  very 
glaring  inconsistency  in  our  code.  Conforming  to  the  practice 
in  most  of  the  United  States,  our  laws  consider  and  punish  big- 
amy as  a  capital  offence.  The  facility  with  which  licenses  may 
be  procured,  and  the  want  of  authority  in  the  person  who  issues 
them  to  ask  a  single  question  of  the  applicant,  seems  to  invite 
to  the  commission  of  an  offence  which  is  deemed  sufficiently 
lieinous  to  merit  the  punishment  of  death.  It  is  certainly  better, 
where  it  is  practicable,  to  prevent  crimes,  by  regulations  which 
the  unprincipled  and  wicked  cannot  evade,  than  by  the  infliction 
of  punishments.  An  amendment  to  the  law  in  question,  which 
should  direct  the  applicants  for  licenses  to  give  bond  and  secu- 
Tity,  in  a  small  amount,  of  their  legal  ability  to  marry,  would 
probably  save  many  unsuspecting  females  from  being  made  the 
^victims  of  their  credulity. 

"  Connected,  in  some  measure,  with  this  subject,  is  the  law 
authorising  the  general  and  circuit  courts  to  grant  divorces. — 
The  propriety  and  policy  of  a  law  of  this  kind,  has  been  strongly 
contested  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States;  and  it  is  believed 
-that  the  principle  has  been  every  where  condemned,  save  in 
one  or  two  states  only.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  success  of 
one  applicant  for  a  divorce  has  always  the  effect  of  producing 
others,  and  that  the  advantages  which  a  few  individuals  may 
derive  from  the  dissolution  of  this  solemn  contract,  arc  too 
dearly  purchased  by  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  morals  of  the 
community.  The  scenes  which  are  frequently  exhibited  in 
trials  of  this  kind,  are  shocking  to  humanity.  The  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity and  nature  are  loosened — the  child  is  brought  to  give 
testimony  against  his  parent — confidence  and  affection  are  des- 
troyed— family  secrets  disclosed — and  human  nature  is  exhibited 
in  its  worst  colors.  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic,  divorces 
might  be  obtained  by  a  summary  and  easy  process;  but  so  great 
was  their  abhorrence  of  (hem  amongst  those  enlightened  people, 
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that,  m  a  period  of  iive  hundred  years,  but  one  person  had  been 
found  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  which  the  law  allowed. 
But  when  their  manners  became  corrupted  by  luxury,  divorcee 
were  so  common  that  applications  were  frequently  made  to  the 
«oliege  of  augurs  to  ascertain  the  father  of  a  child  bofn  in  legal 
wedlock.  A  few  years  ago,  there  were  but  two  instances  on 
record  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  of  applications  for  divorces. — 
One  only  of  these  had  been  successful;  and  although  that  was 
acknowledged  to  be  a  case  which  had  as  strong  claims  to  indul- 
gence as  any  that  could  happen,  it  was,  nevertheless,  opposed 
by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  patriots  of  that  state,  upon  the 
principle  that  it  was  better  for  an  individual  to  suffer  some 
inconvenience,  than  that  an  example  should  be  established  so 
injurious,  as  they  supposed,  to  the  morals  of  the  community. — 
There  ought  certainly,  however,  to  be  some  tribunal  for  granting 
divorces ;  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  power  can  no 
where  be  so  properly  lodged  as  with  the  legislature. 

'•  The  perfection  of  the  militia  system,  gentlemen,  is  an  object 
of  the  first  importance.  To  render  an  efficient  and  competent 
protection  to  our  country  in  tinrte  of  war,  it  is  requisite  that  its 
organization  and  discipline  should  be  attended  to  in  time  of 
peace.  I  fear,  however,  that  our  progress  in  these  essential 
points,  will  fall  far  short  of  the  public  expectations  and  my 
wishes,  unless  the  state  of  our  treasury  will  authorise  the  dis- 
bursement of  a  small  sum  as  a  compensation  for  a  staff  officer 
in  each  county,  to  attend  to  the  disciplining  the  men  and  regu- 
lating the  retucns.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  some  de- 
gree of  military  spirit  begins  to  manifest  itself  in  some  parts  of 
the  territory,  and  that  there  is  a  probability  that  we  shall  at 
least  furnish  our  quota  of  volunteers  to  serve  upon  the  terms  of 
a  late  act  of  congress.  The  deficiency  of  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments throughout  every  corps  of  the  army,  is,  however,  truly 
alarming  and  disgraceful.  Men  in  easy  circumstances  are  not 
ashamed  to  appear  upon  the  parade  without  a  firelock,  or  bear- 
ing one  which  wpuld  be  more  harmless  to  an  enemy  than  the 
sticks  carried  by  others.  Whilst  we  should  pity,  and  endea- 
vor from  the  public  purse  to  furnish  those  who  are  unable  to 
supply  themselves,  those  who  are  able,  and  neglect  to  equip 
themselves,  should  be  denied  the  honorable  appellation  of  de- 
fenders of  their  country.  One  of  the  principal  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  citizens  of  a  free  government  frojn  the 
subjects  of  a  despotic  one,  is  the  right  of  keeping  arms ;  and 
that  any  American  should  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  this  valua- 
ble privilege,  manifests  a  supineness  which  is  highly  censurable,. 

"  It  is  probable,  gentlemen,  that  the  moment  is  not  far  distant 
when  every  capable  man  will  be  called  on  to  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a  soldier.  The  situation  of  our  affairs  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  well  as  on  this  frontiei',  makes  it  necessary  that  thero 
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should  be  no  delay  in  preparing  ourselves  for  the  worst  that 
may  happen.  A  restless  and  dissatisfied  disposition  has  mani- 
fested itself  amongst  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  a  few- 
individuals  are  believed  to  be  decidedly  hostile.  It  gives  me 
pleasure,  however,  to  state  that  I  have,  within  a  few  days,  re- 
ceived, from  two  of  the  tribes,  the  most  positive  assurances  of 
friendship,  and  their  unalterable  determination  to  submit  them- 
selves entirely  to  my  direction.  These  assurances,  although  in 
my  opinion  sincere,  ought  not  entirely  to  be  relied  upon ;  and 
the  preparations  for  defence  ought  still  to  go  on,  until  the  real 
disposition  of  all  the  tribes  is  perfectly  ascertained.  Although 
the  agency  of  a  foreign  power,  in  producing  the  discontents 
amongst  the  Indians,  cannot  be  questioned,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  utmost  endeavors  to  induce  them  to  take  up  arms  would  be 
unavailing,  if  one  only,  of  the  many  persons  who  have  commit* 
ted  murders  on  their  people,  could  be  brought  to  punishment. 
Whilst  we  rigorously  exact  of  them  the  delivery  of  every  mur- 
derer of  a  white  man,  the  neglect  on  our  part  to  punish  similar 
offences  committed  on  them,  forms  a  strong  and  just  ground  of 
complaint,  for  which  I  can  offer  no  excuse  or  palliation.  A  pow- 
erful nation  rendering  justice  to  a  petty  tribe  of  savages,  is  a 
sublime  spectacle,  worthy  of  a  great  republic,  and  worthy  of  a 
people  who  have  shown  themselves  as  valiant  in  war,  as  in  peace 
moderate  and  forbearing.  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  whether 
it  will  be  in  your  power  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  as  the 
defect  seems  to  be  not  so  much  in  the  laws  as  in  their  execution.. 
But  if  any  means  can  be  adopted  which  would  insure  tlie  exe- 
cution of  justice  in  cases  in  whi,ch  the  Indiaas  are  concerned, 
the  measure  would  reflect  honor  on  yourselves,  and  be  of  un- 
doubted advantage  to  your  country. 

"  The  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  the  district  of  Vincenne^, 
since  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  and  the  preparations  for 
opening  other  kuid  offices,  give  us  a  nearer  prospect  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  hopes  and  wishes  by  the  formation  of  a 
state  government.  An  event  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
prosperity  and  character  of  the  country,  ought  to  be  accelera- 
ted by  every  means  within  our  reach. 

"  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  and  perhaps  dis- 
appoint your  expectations,  gentlemen,  should  I  neglect,  on  this 
occasion,  to  mention  a  subject  which  has  greatly  agitated  our 
country,  and  called  forth  the  warme.st  expressions  of  patriotic 
ardor  from  every  class  of  its  citizens. 

"  The  United  States,  true  to  those  principles  which  ought  to 
prevail  in  every  republic,  preferring  happiness  to  splendor,  and 
safety  to  glory,  have  endeavored  to  abstract  themselves  from  the 
entangling  politics  of  Europe,  and,  by  practising  the  most  per- 
fect neutrality,  to  keep  clear  of  those  bloody  wars  which  have 
sn  long  d.esohted  the  fmest  quarter  oj  the  globe.  The  justice 
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and  impartiality  of  her  eonduct  towards  the  belligerents,  have 
not,  however,  been  reciprocated ;  and  from  one  of  those  powers, 
insult  and  injury  have  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession^ 
and  promised  satisfaction  been  anticipated  by  further  outrage. 
The  ships  of  our  merchants,  pursuing  a  legal  commerce  upon 
that  ocean  to  which  all  have  an  equal  right,  have  been  captured 
and  plundered,  and  their  men  impressed  to  serve  a  foreign 
tyrant,  and  shed  their  blood  in  battles  in  which  they  have  no 
interest.  For  these  aggressions,  our  government,  without  min- 
gling with  its  politics  those  passions  which  agitate  the  breasts 
of  monarchs,  and  which  produce  the  greater  part  of  those  wars 
which  overwhelm  their  unhappy  subjects  in  misery  and  ruin, 
have  demanded  redress,  but  have  demanded  it  in  vain.  Still 
calculating,  however,  upon  the  existence  of  a  better  disposition 
t)n  the  part  of  the  power  which  had  injured  us,  that  last  resort^ 
which  is  literally  "  a  trial  of  who  can  do  the  other  the  most 
harm,"  was  deprecated  by  the  people  as  well  as  by  the  govern- 
"ment.  And  as  long  as  there  remained  the  most  distant  hope  of 
an  amicable  adjustment,  argument  and  negotiation  were  thought 
preferable  to  war.  This  delusion  has,  however,  passed  away, 
and  has  given  place  to  the  opinion  that  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance have  been  mistaken  for  timidity  and  fear.  Some  nations, 
like  some  individuals,  will  not  profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience. 
Great  Britain  might  have  remembered  that  the  arms  of  America 
were  not  palsied  by  the  previous  use  of  remonstrance.  A  bUnd 
fatality  hurries  her  on  to  that  destruction  which  America  had 
no  wish  to  accelerate ;  and  an  act  of  tyranny  and  injustice,  sur- 
passing any  thing  that  can  be  found  even  in  the  history  of  her 
depredations  upon  neutrals,  has  converted  an  useful  friend  into 
a  foe,  able  to  punish  her  for  her  multiplied  aggressions.  The 
blood  rises  to  my  cheek  when  I  reflect  on  the  humiliating,  the 
disgraceful  scene  of  the  crew  of  an  American  ship  of  war  mus- 
tered on  its  own  decks,  by  a  British  lieutenant,  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  the  innocent  victims  of  British  tyranny.  But  an 
act  of  this  kind  was  perhaps  necessary  to  convince  all  our  fel* 
low  citizens  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  British  gene- 
rosity or  justice,  when  these  were  opposed  by  British  interest. 
The  unheard-of  outrage  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
American  mind.  Citizens  of  every  political  denomination  are 
rallying  round  the  standard  of  their  country,  and  pledging  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  support  of  their  rights. 

"  I  should  do  injustice  to  the  well  known  patriotism  of  our 
territory,  to  suppose  that  either  yourselves  or  your  constituents, 
gentlemen,  felt  less  on  this  interesting  occasion  than  the  rest  of 
your  countrymen. 

"  We  are,  indeed,  from  our  situation,  peculiarly  interested  in 
the  contest  which  is  likely  to  ensue ;  for  who  does  not  know  that 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the  savage  are  always 
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employed  as  the  instruments  of  British  vengeance?  At  thiT 
moment,  fellow  citizens,  as  I  sincerely  believe,  their  agents  are 
organizing  a  combination  amongst  the  Indians  within  our  limits, 
for  the  purposes  of  assassination  and  murder.  And  if  these, 
their  worthy  allies,  are  not  let  loose  to  slaughter  our  women 
and  children,  it  will  not  proceed  from  the  humanity  and  mercy 
of  a  nation  which  vainly  boasts  of  her  attainments  in  every 
art  and  science. 

"  At  this  important  crisis,  but  one  sentiment  should  animate 
the  breast  of  every  true  American.  Disregarding  every  personal 
consideration,  he  should  think  only  of  the  tie  which  binds  him 
to  his  country;  and  confiding  in  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  his 
government,  he  should  patiently  wait  the  signal  which  calls  him 
to  the  field.  How  deep  the  humihation,  how  lasting  the  dis- 
grace, how  injurious  to  the  cause  of  republicanism,  should  the 
blood  of  our  murdered  fellow  citizens  remain  unsatisfied  or  un- 
revenged.  But  it  cannot  be.  Americans  must  prize  too  highly 
their  .dear  bought  rights  tamely  to  surrender  them  to  the  proud 
nation  from  whom  they  were  wrested.  A  beneficent  and  dis- 
criminating Providence  will  make  us  the  object  of  its  peculiar 
care.  Another  Washington  will  arise  to  lead  our  armies  to 
victoi'y  and  glory,  and  the  tyrants  of  the  world  will  be  taught 
the  useful  lesson  that  a  nation  of  freemen  are  not  to  be  injured 
with  impunity." 

"  His  Esccdlency^  William  Henry  Harrison^  Governor  of  the  Indiana 
Territory : 

"  Accept,  sir,  the  merited  thanks  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, for  the  speech  which  you  delivered  to  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature,  on  the  18th  instant,  in  which  we  discover  nothing- 
more  than  those  true  and  independent  principles  which  compose 
the  patriotic  heart. 

"  The  subjects  which  you  have  taken  notice  of  in  your  speecli, 
the  injurious  consequences  resulting  from  them,  and  the  impro- 
priety of  their  continuance,  are,  we  are  assured  from  experience^ 
far  from  being  chimerical. 

"  We  have  seen,  sir,  and,  with  you,  regret,  the  insufficiency  of 
our  militia  system;  and,  by  every  constitutional  exertion  in  our 
power,  will  endeavor  to  avert  the  great  calamity  of  immediately 
falling  a  sure  prey  to  any  and  every  savage  or  dastardly  foe; 
which  would  surely  and  inevitably  be  the  case  under  our  present 
military  or  defensive  arrangements. 

"  The  recent  lawless  and  piratical  conduct  of  some  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  British  navy,  upon  one  of  the  United  States'  vessels, 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  waters  of  peace,  and  near  the  shores  of 
honest  content,  and  she,  too,  in  an  unprepared  state  of  defence, 
harrows  up  our  xevj  souls,  and  fires  our  just  indignation.  We 
arc  assured  that  nothing  but  unpunished  example  dared  them  to 
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the  commission  of  a  deed  so  unwarrantable,  base,  and  truly  des-> 
picable ;  highly  honorary  and  imitative  of  the  nation  and  govern- 
ment under  which  they  serve.  Suffer  us,  sir,  to  assure  you, 
that  but  one  sentiment  animates  the  representatives  of  the  sons 
of  Indiana,  who  esteem  themselves  heirs  to  freedom ;  and  until 
the  last  drop  of  blood  shall  be  drained  from  our  hearts,  we  will 
defend  ourselves,  our  rising  posterity,  and  the  freedom  of 
America. 

"  With  equal  pleasure  with  yourself,  we  view  our  progressive 
population,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  key  stone  of  that  desira- 
ble arch,  (we  mean  a  free  and  independent  state,)  in  the  com- 
pletion of  which  alone,  we  will  ever  be  useful  or  ornamental  to 
our  general  government.  And  we  most  ardently  pray  that  our 
superstrdcture  may  have  the  three  necessary  and  inestimable 
qualities  of  beauty,  strength,  and  wzsc^om,  which  will  secure  us  our 
true  standing  amongst  the  states  of  the  Union. 

"  It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  and  real  satisfaction,  that  we 
unanimously  acknowledge,  sir,  our  firm  belief  that  we  shall 
receive  your  co-operation  in  any  measures  that  may  be  deemed 
for  the  general  good. 

« JESSE  B.  THOMAS, 
"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representaiives^ 

"  St.  Vineennes,  August  19,  1807." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


JHePORTS  of  the  dark  and  midnight  councils  held  among 
the  Indians,  through  the  influence  of  the  Shawanese  prophet, 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  British  agents,  showered  in  upon  the 
Governor  in  such  alarming  numbers,  that  he  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent,  or  circum- 
vent, their  effects.  He,  therefore,  sent  to  the  head  chiefs  of  the 
Shawanese  tribe,  the  following  speech,  or  talk,  to  be  delivered 
to  them  by  John  Conner,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  United  States. 
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This  speech,  it  appears,  was  deUvered  to  the  tribe  in  the 
presence  of  the  prophet ;  but  as  the  principal  chiefs  were  ab- 
sent, all  the  reply  he  got  was  from  the  impostor  himself.  Here 
follow  the  speech  and  reply,  as  given  before  the  tribe: 

William  Henry  Harrison.,    Governor  and   Commander  in  Chief  of 

the  Indiana  Territory,  and  Superintendant  of  Indian  Affairs,  to 

the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Shawancse  tribe  of  Indians: 
"  My  Children, 

"  Listen  to  me,  I  speak  in  the  name  of  your  father,  the  great 
chief  of  the  Seventeen  Fires. 

"  My  Children,  it  is  now  twelve  years  since  the  tomahawk, 
which  you  had  raised  by  the  adyice  of  your  father  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  was  buried  at  Greenville  in  the  presence  of  that 
great  warrior,  general  Wayne. 

"  My  Children,  you  there  promised,  and  the  Great  Spirit 
heard  it,  that  you  would  in  future  live  in  peace  and  friendship 
with  your  brothers,  the  Americans.  You  made  a  treaty  with 
your  father,  and  that  contained  a  number  of  good  things, 
equally  beneficial  to  all  the  tribes  of  red  people,  who  were 
parties  to  it. 

"  My  Children,  you  promised  in  that  treaty  to  acknowledge 
no  other  father  than  the  chief  of  the  Seventeen  Fires,  and  never 
to  listen  to  the  proposition  of  any  foreign  nation.  You  promised 
never  to  lift  up  the  tomahawk  against  any  of  your  father's  chil- 
dren, and  to  give  him  notice  of  any  other  tribe  that  intended  it; 
your  father  also  promised  to  do  something  for  you,  particularly 
to  deliver  to  you  every  year  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  to  pre- 
vent any  white  man  from  settling  upon  jour  lands  without  your 
consent,  or  to  do  you  any  personal  injury.  He  promised  to  run 
a  line  between  your  land  and  his,  so  that  you  might  know  your 
own ;  and  you  were  to  be  permitted  to  live  and  hunt  upon  your 
father's  lands,  as  long  as  you  behaved  yourselves  well.  My 
Children,  which  of  those  articles  has  your  father  broken?  You 
know  that  he  has  observed  them  all  with  the  utmost  good  faith» 
But,  my  Children,  have  you  done  so?  Have  you  not  always 
had  your  ears  open  to  receive  bad  advice  from  the  white  people 
beyond  the  lakes? 

"  My  Children,  let  us  look  back  to  times  that  are  past.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  since  you  called  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
father.  You  know  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  father  to  watch  over 
his  children,  to  give  them  good  advice,  and  to  do  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  make  them  happy.  What  has  this  father  of  yours 
done  for  you  during  the  long  time  that  you  have  looked  up  to 
him  for  protection  and  advice?  Are  you  wiser  and  happier 
than  you  were  before  you  knew  him;  or  is  your  nation  stronger 
or  more  respectable  ?  No,  my  Children,  he  took  you  by  the  hand 
when  you  were  a  powerful  tribe ;  you  held  him  fast,  supposing 
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that  he  was  ybur  friend,  and  he  conducted  you  through  paths 
filled  with  thorns  and  briars,  which  tore  your  flesh  and  shed 
your  blood.  Your  strength  was  exhausted,  and  you  could  no  lon- 
ger follow  him.  Did  he  stay  by  you  in  your  distress,  and  assist 
and  comfort  you?  No,  he  led  you  into  danger,  and  then  aban- 
doned you.  He  saw  your  blood  flowing,  and  he  would  give  you 
no  bandage  to  tie  up  your  wounds.  This  was  the  conduct  of 
the  man  who  called  himself  your  father.  Tlie  Great  Spirit 
opened  your  eyes,  you  heard  the  voice  of  the  chief  of  the  Seven- 
teen Fires,  speaking  the  words  of  peace.  He  called  to  you  to 
follow  him — you  came  to  him,  and  he  once  more  put  you  on  the 
right  way,  on  the  broad  smooth  road  that  would  have  led  you 
to  happiness.  But  the  voice  of  your  deceiver  is  again  heard ; 
and,  forgetful  of  your  former  sufferings,  you  are  again  listening 
to  him. 

"  My  Children,  shut  your  ears,  and  mind  him  not,  or  he  will 
iead  you  to  ruin  and  misery. 

*'My  Children,  I  have  heard  bad  news.  The  sacred  spot 
where  the  great  council  fire  was  kindled,  around  which  the 
Seventeen  Fires  and  ten  tribes  of  their  children  smoked  the 
pipe  of  peace — that  very  spot  where  the  Great  Spirit  heard  his 
white  and  red  children  encircle  themselves  with  the  chain  of 
friendship — that  place  has  been  selected  for  dark  and  bloody 
councils. 

"  My  Children,  this  business  must  be  stopped.  I  will  no  lon- 
ger suffer  it.  You  have  called  in  a  number  of  men  from  the 
most  distant  tribes,  to  listen  to  a  fool,  who  speaks  not  the  words 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  but  those  of  the  devil,  and  of  the  British 
agents.  My  Children  your  conduct  has  much  alarmed  the 
white  settlers  near  you.  They  desire  that  you  will  send  away 
those  people,  and  if  they  wish  to  have  the  impostor  with  them, 
they  can  carry  him.  Let  him  go  to  the  lakes;  he  can  hear  the 
British  more  distinctly." 

This  talk  seemed  to  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  prophet,  and 
he  requested  the  agent,  Conner,  to  write  down  the  following 
words  in  reply: 

"  Father, 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  listen  to  the  advice  of  bad  birds. — 
You  have  impeached  me  with  having  correspondence  with  the 
British;  and  with  calling  and  sending  for  the  Indians  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  country,  "  to  listen  to  a  fool  that  speaks 
not  the  words  of  the  Great  Spirit,  but  the  words  of  the  devil." 
Father,  those  impeachments  I  deny,  and  say  they  arc  not  true. 
1  never  had  a  word  with  the  British,  and  1  never  sent  for  any 
Indians.  They  came  here  themselves  to  listen  and  hear  the 
words  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
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**  Father,  I  wish  you  would  not  listen  any  more  fo  the  voice 
of  bad  birds ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  the  least  of  our 
idea  to  make  disturbance,  and  we  will  rather  try  to  stop  any 
such  proceedings  than  encourage  them." 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  Conner,  that  it  was  then  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Delaware  tribe  to  go  off  about  the  following  spring, 
and  settle  in  the  Missouri  territory,  as  they  had  given  orders  to 
their  young  men  to  hunt  but  for  three  months,  and  then  to  return, 
and  make  preparations  for  removal,  ab6ut  the  sugar  making 
season. 

The  agitation  among  the  Indians  at  this  time,  by  some  of 
them  was  accounted  for  fey  saying,  that  they  were  endeavoring 
to  effect  what  had  frequently  been  recommended  to  them  by 
the  United  States;  viz;  A  more  effective  and  cordial  unioii 
among  the  various  tribes.  This  attempt  at  deception  could  not 
pass  with  the  Governor,  as  many  circumstances  conspired  to 
prove  to  him,  that  they  were  actuated  by  other  and  very  differ- 
ent rnotives ;  and  that  if  union  was  really  their  object,  the  interest 
or  the  safety  of  the  United  States  was  not  intended  to  be  pro- 
moted by  that  union.  He  was  well  informed  that  British  agents 
were  the  real  agitators ;  and  he  discovered  that  the  Shawanese 
tribe  in  particular,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  British  interest ; 
and  that  part  of  the  Potawatamies,  Chippewas,  and  Ottawas, 
had  similar  propensities  toward  Britain.  In  fact,  it  appeared  by 
depositions,  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Jouett,  an  Indian  agent,  that 
the  latter  tribes  were  fully  prepared  for,  and  determined  on 
hostilities. 

In  order,  however,  the  better  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of 
the  British,  so  far  as  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians, 
he  sent  among  them  such  emissaries  as  he  could  depend  on  for 
fidelity  and  address;  and  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  organize  and  discipline  the  militia. — 
This  he  found  to  be  an  arduous  task,  indeed.  It  being  next  to 
impossible  to  procure  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  even 
the  rudiments  of  tactics,  he  was  himself  obliged  alternately  to 
perform  the  duties  of  commander  in  chief,  adjutant,  and  drill 
corporal.  But  this  was  a  difficulty  which  industry  and  perse- 
verance enabled  him  to  overcome.  Not  so  another  one,  which, 
without  the  assistance  of  others,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  sur- 
mount; and  that  was  a  miserable  deficiency  in  arms  and  accou- 
trements. He  had  cavalry  without  swords — light  infantry 
without  bayonets  or  cartouch  boxes — and  he  had  battalions 
armed  with  a  mixture  of  rifles,  fowling  pieces,  broken  muskets, 
and  sticks. 

To  an  officer  accustomed  to  the  uniformity  of  a  regular  and 
a  disciplined  army,  nothing  could  be  ijiore  grating  or  perplexing; 
but  u^der  these  circumstances,  discouraging  as  they  were,  thr 
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Governor  acted  with  his  usual  patience  and  perseverance.  He 
wrote  a  most  pressing  and  energetic  letter  to  the  war  depart- 
ment, pointing  out,  in  the  strongest  manfter,  the  necessity  for  an 
immediate  and  ample  supply  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  and 
pointing  out  the  different  places  where  depots  should  be  made. 

Shortly  after  the  melancholy  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,*  the 
Governor  convened  a  meeting  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Vin- 
cennes,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  their  sentiments  upon  the 
abominable  outrage  and  insult  committed  upon  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  murder  of  one  of  their  citizens,  as  well 
as  to  express  their  attachment  to  the  government  of  their  coun- 
try, and  their  determination  to  fight  for  and  support  it.  In  his 
address  to  the  meeting,  he  informed  them  of  the  attempts  made 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  British  government  to  prejudice  the 
Indians  against  the  Americans,  and  strongly  urged  them  to  de- 
tect, and  to  communicate  to  him,  the  names  of  any  persons  of 
that  description  which  might  come  to  their  knowledge.  He 
also  expressed  some  apprehensions  that  some  attempts  might 
be  made  to  weaken  their  own  attachment  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  seriously  warned  them  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  any  insidious  observations  having  that  tendency: 
which  latter  remark  was  made  in  consequence  of  one  of  tihe 
oldest  and  most  respectable  of  their  number  having  said,  that  he 
would  have  no  objections  to  fight  against  the  Indians,  but  he 
could  not  think  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king  of  Great 
Britain;  to  whom  he  had  once  sworn  allegiance. 

This  observation  of  the  Governor  called  forth  the  ire  of  a 
Scotchman,  notorious  for  his  tory  principles ;  and  he,  having  con- 
siderable influence  among  the  persons  composing  the  meeting, 
by  being  employed  in  transacting  their  business,  and  having  a 
good  knowledge  of  their  language,  procured  himself  to  be  chosen 
secretary  to  the  meeting;  and  supposing  himself  to  be  alluded 
to  as  a  British  emissary,  he  induced  them  to  step  forward  in  his 
vindication ;  and  he  the  better  succeeded  in  this,  as  he  contrived 
to  impress  them  with  the  belief  that  the  Governor  had  questioned 
their  own  patriotism,  which  induced  them  to  make  common 
cause  with  him.  But  this  delusion  was  soon  dissipated,  and 
appropriate  resolutions  were  entered  into  and  handed  over  to 
the  Governor,  in  order  to  have  them  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

•  This  alludes  to  tUe  murder  of  Pearce,  by  a  British  man  of  war  firing  itito 
the  Chesapeake. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


JL  HE  year  1 808  opened  with  immense  numbers  of  Indiaits 
from  the  lakes  crowding  round  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Wayne. 
Their  attendance  on  the  prophet  the  year  previous,  had  induced 
them  to  neglect  raising  corn,  and  they  now  found  themselves  in  a 
state  of  starvation.  It  was  considered  necessar}^,  by  the  Gover- 
nor, to  supply  them  with  provisions,  lest  hunger  might  drive  them 
to  extremities,  and  to  marauding  upon  the  frontier  settlers  of  the 
United  States;  and  therefore  he  sent  orders  to  the  agent  at  Fort 
Wayne  to  supply  them  with  provisions  from  the  public  stores. 

The  agent  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor,  ap- 
peared to  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  they  had  no  hostile 
intentions  against  the  United  States;  and  he  took  great  credit 
to  himself  for  having  detached  from  the  interest  of  the  prophet, 
the  great  Potawatamie  chief,  who  had  taken  the  Osages  in  1 805. 

He  had  been  two  months  with  the  prophet,  and  left  six  of  his 
warriors  with  him,  to  accompany  him  in  March  to  the  British, 
in  order  to  receive  from  them  arms  and  ammunition;  and 
he,  the  agent,  thought  he  could  discover  that  it  was  this  chief 
who  was  to  direct  the  blow  which  was  intended,  by  the  prophet, 
to  be  struck  against  the  white  people  in  the  spring.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  he  expressed  confidence  that  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  Indians,  but  their  stealing  horses  and  othei- 
property  from  the  settlements  on  the  frontiers. 

The  prophet,  it  appears  by  this  letter,  had  the  intention  o:f 
removing  to  Tippecanoe^  and  he  had  declared  his  intention 
to  put  the  tomahawk  into  the  hands  of  his  followers,  to  destroy 
all  the  Indians  wlio  would  not  listen  to  him;  so  that  this  modern 
Mahomet  was  now  beginning  to  speak  out  boldly. 

By  a  letter  received  from  another  agent,  Mr.  Jouett,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  scarcity  of  provisions  also  prevailed  among  the 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago,  and  that,  though  they 
said  they  were  inclined  for  peace,  yet  they  would  visit  the 
prophet,  on  the  Wabash,  in  June  next,  when  he  had  appointed 
to  meet  them.  Froni  this  meeting,  Mr.  Jouett  seemed  to  appre- 
hend serious  consequences,  either  in  a  war  Avith  the  United 
States,  or  among  themselves;  and  he,  therefore,  advised  that 
the  prophet  should  be  taken  up,  by  which  he  conceived  that 
the  delusion  would  have  ended,  as  he,  the  prophet,  had  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  that  his  person  was  ars 
invulneraj)le  as  it  was  sacred. 
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A  treaty  having  been  entered  into  and  concluded  at  Detroit, 
-and  a  cession  of  lands  made  to  General  Hull,  the  agent  at  Fort 
Wayne  took  occasion  to  doubt  its  policy  at  that  time,  and  insin- 
wuated  that  it  might  have  been  dictated  by  the  British,  in  order 
to  irritate  the  Indians;  who, it  appears,  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  murdering  the  first  chief  M'ho  would  put  his  hand  to  paper 
for  the  sale  of  lands;  and  he  mentioned  the  rumors  of  the  Ot- 
ta\vas,  Wyandots,  Chippewas,  and  part  of  the  Potawatamies, 
being  in  council  at  that  time,  the  objects  of  which  were,  not  to 
acknowledge  the  treaty  of  Detroit,  and  to  murder  the  chiefs 
who  sigfted  it. 

In  the  month  of  May,  this  year,  1808,  it  became  evident  to 
the  Governor  that  the  prophet  had  gained  such  an  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  that  there  could  be  little  doubt 
of  their  pursuing  any  course  which  he  might  dictate  to  them; 
and  that  his  views  and  intentions  were  hostile  to  the  United 
iStates,  he  considered  very  certain.  Though  he  had  great  con- 
fidence in  the  firmness  of  the  Delawares  and  Miamis  to  resist 
his  schemes,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  convinced  him,  that, 
though  they  might  not  be  converts  to  his  divine  mission,  they 
were  under  the  greatest  apprehensions  for  his  temporal  power. 

The  prophet  had  selected  a  spot,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Wabash,  for  his  future  and  permanent  residence,  and  had  en- 
gaged a  considerable  number  of  Potawatamies,  Ottawas,  Chip- 
pewas, and  other  northern  Indians,  to  settle  there  under  his  aus- 
pices. This  circumstance  so  alarmed  the  Miamis  and  Dela- 
wares, that  they  resolved  to  defeat  the  measure  at  any  risk ; 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  set  out  to  inform  him  of  their  deter- 
mination. The  prophet  would  not,  however,  deign  to  give  them 
an  interview,  but  despatched  his  brother  to  them,  whose  threats 
or  persuasions  were  suflicient  to  drive  back  the  chiefs,  with 
strong  indications  of  apprehension  and  terror;  and  the  Dela- 
wares appeared  to  be  in  considerable  alarm,  though  the  council 
of  their  chiefs  had  directed  their  warriors  to  prevent  the  pro- 
phet from  approaching  the  Wabash.  It  was  observed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  Potawatmies,  who  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  prophet,  were  continually  engaged  in  what  they  termed 
religious  duties ;  but  that  their  prayers  were  always  succeeded 
by,or  intermixed  Avith,  warlike  sports,  shooting'with  bows,  throw- 
ing the  tomahawk,  and  wielding  the  war  club.  This  combina- 
tion of  religious  and  warlike  exercises,  and  the  use  of  weapons 
of  their  own  manufacture,  strongly  indicated  the  designs  of  the 
prophet  and  his  adherents. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  given  by  the  Indians  and 
others  to  tjjie  prophet's  settling  on  the  Wabash,  he  appears  to 
have  carried  that  measure  into  effect;  for  we  find  him  in  the 
month  of  June  in  that  situation,  where  he  was  applied  to  by 
John  Cornier,  an  Indian  interpreter,  for  some  horses  which  had 
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been  taken  from  the  white  people.  Conner's  mission,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  as  he  was  obliged  to  return 
without  the  horses — though  he  appears  to  have  been  impi-essed 
with  an  opinion,  that  the  prophet's  people  had  at  least  twenty 
horses  belonging  to  the  whites.  He,  Conner,  reported  that 
from  the  best  information  which  he  could  collect,  the  prophet  had 
from  30  to  40  of  his  own  nation  with  him,  and  about  ninety  of 
other  tribes,  viz:  Potawatamies,  Chippewns,  Ottawas,  and 
Winebagoes.  They  were  at  that  time  very  scarce  of  provisions, 
and  he  understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  prophet  to 
visit  the  Governor  at  Vincennes,  to  beg  of  him  assistance  in 
provisions,  from  whom  he  expected  relief,  as  he  said  the  white 
people  had  always  encouraged  him  to  preach  the  word  of  God. 
to  the  Indians. 

On  his  way  down  the  Wahash,  Conner  met  four  Shawanese 
Indians  belonging  to  the  prophet's  band,  and  was  informed  that 
they  had  just  arrived  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  had  with  them 
twelw.  horses  belonging  to  the  whites.  On  his  enquiring  of  them 
as  "to  this  fact,  they  stated  that  they  had  the  horses,  but  that 
they  had  found  them.  The  prophet  had  told  him  of  these  men 
before  he  left  him,  and  said  he  believed  they  would  bring  witk 
them  the  white  people's  horses. 

In  the  month  of  July  we  find  that  a  deputation  had  been  sent 
to  the  Governor,  from  the  prophet,  with  a  very  pacific  and  con- 
ciliatory speech.  The  bearer  of  the  message  complained  bitter- 
ly of  the  misrepresentation  which  had  been  circulated  relative 
to  the  prophet's  views  and  dispositions  towards  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  He  had  promised  to  visit  the  Governor 
himself;  and  from  the  complexion  of  the  message,  the  Governoi- 
thought  it  probable  that  he  might  be  made  a  useful  instrument 
ih  effecting  a  radical  and  salutary  change  in  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  Indians. 

He  had  then  gained  two  important  points  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  desirable  object;  his  followers  drank  no  whis- 
key, and  were  no  longer  ashamed  to  cultivate  the  earth. 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  Shawncse  prophet  made  his 
promised  visit  to  the  Governor,  with  whom  he  continued  for 
more  than  two  weeks. 

During  this,  visit,  the  Governor  discovered  him  to  be  possessed 
of  considerable  talents,  and  his  ;« itonishment  was  considerably- 
excited,  by  the  address  and  art  with  which  he  managed  the 
Indians.  He  could  not,  however,  discover  whether  or  not  he 
had  been,  as  he  first  tliought  him  to  be,  a  tool  of  the  British. — ' 
His  denial  of  his  being  under  any  such  influence,  was  strong^ 
and  apparently  candid.  He  said  that  his  sole  object  was  t© 
reclaim  the  Lidians  from  the  bad  habits  Avhich  they  had  con- 
tracted, and  to  cause  them  to  live  in  peace  and  fiiendship  with 
all  mankind,  and  that  he  was  particularly  appointed  tr*  thaf 
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office  by  the  Great  Spirit.  He  frequently,  in  presence  of  the 
Governor,  harangued  his  followers,  and  his  constant  theme  was 
the  evils  arising  fronri  war,  and  from  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  event  showed,  that  he  was  not  successful,  nor  was 
It  probable  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  persuading  them  against 
war;  but  the  experiments  made  by  the  Governor,  to  determine 
whether  their  refusal  to  drink  whiskey  proceeded  from  principle, 
or  was  only  mere  affectation,  established  the  former  beyond  all 
question.  In  a  word,  it  appears  that  the  subtility  and  address 
of  this  fellow  was  so  profound,  that  he  completely  deceived  the 
Governor,  and  impressed  him  Avith  the  opinion,  that  the  influence 
which  be  had  obtained  over  the  Indians,  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  cause  of  humanity,  rather  than  be  of  a  mischievous 
tendency. 

Speech  of  the  Prophet  Lolawawchicica,  or  the  L<iud  Voice,  to  the 

Governor  of  the  Indiana  Territory. 
"  Father, 

"  It  is  three  years  since  I  first  began  with  that  system  of 
religion  which  I  now  practise.  Tlie  white  people  and  some  of 
the  Indians  were  against  me ;  but  I  had  no  other  intention  but  to 
introduce  among  the  Indians,  those  good  principles  of  religion 
which  the  white  people  profess.  I  was  spoken  badly  of  by  the 
white  people,  who  reproached  me  with  misleading  the  Indians; 
but  I  defy  them  to  say  that  I  did  any  thing  amiss. 

"  Father,  I  was  told  that  you  intended  to  hang  me.  When  I 
heard  this,  I  intended  to  remember  it,  and  tell  my  father,  when 
1  went  to  sec  him,  and  relate  to  him  the  truth. 

"I  heard,  when  I  settled  on  the  Wabash,  tliat  my  father,  the 
Governor,  had  declared  that  all  the  land  between  Vincennes 
and  Fort  Wayne  was  the  property  of  the  Seventeen  Fires. 

"  I  also  heard  that  you  wanted  to  know,  my  father,  whether 
I  was  God  or  man ;  and  that  you  said,  if  I  was  the  former,  I  should 
not  steal  horses.  I  heard  this  from  Mr.  Wells,  but  I  believe  it 
originated  with  himself. 

"  The  Great  Spirit  told  me  to  tell  the  Indians,  that  he  had 
made  them  and  made  the  world — that  he  had  placed  them  on  it 
to  do  good,  and  not  evil. 

"  I  told  all  the  red  skins  that  the  way  they  were  in  was  not 
good,  and  that  they  ought  to  abandon  it. 

"  That  we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  as  one  man,  but  we 
ought  to  live  agreeable  to  our  several  customs,  the  red  people 
after  their  mode, and  the  white  people  after  theirs;  particularly, 
that  they  should  not  drink  whiskey,  that  it  was  not  made  for 
them,  but  the  white  people,  who  alone  know  how  to  use  it;  and 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  the  mischiefs  Vvhich  the  Indians  suffer; 
and  that  they  must  always  follow  the  directions  of  the  Great 
SDirit,and  wq  must  listen  to  him,  as  it  was  he  thai  has  made  us. 
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^  Determine  to  listen  to  nothing  that  is  bad.  Do  not  take  up 
the  tomahawk,  should  it  be  offered  by  the  British,  or  by  the  long 
knives.  Do  not  meddle  with  any  thing  that  does  not  belong  to 
you,  but  mind  your  own  business,  and  cultivate  the  ground,  that 
your  women  and  your  children  may  have  enough  to  live  on.  I 
now  inform  you  that  it  is  our  intention  to  live  in  peace  with  our 
father  and  his  people  for  ever. 

"  My  father,  I  have  informed  you  what  we  mean  to  do,  and  I 
call  the  Great  Spirit  to  witness  the  truth  of  my  declaration. — 
The  religion  which  I  have  established  for  the  last  three  years, 
has  beenattended  to  by  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  Those  Indians  were  once  diiferent  people; 
they  arc  now  but  one;  they  are  all  determined  to  practise  what 
I  have  communicated  to  them,  that  has  come  immediately  from 
the  Great  Spirit  through  me. 

"  Brother,  I  speak  to  you  as  a  warrior.  You  are  one.  But  let 
us  lay  aside  this  character,  and  attend  to  the  care  of  our  children, 
that  they  may  live  in  comfort  and  peace.  We  desire  that  you 
will  join  us  for  the  preservation  of  both  red  and  white  people. 
Formerly,  when  we  lived  in  ignorance,  we  were  foolish ;  but  now, 
since  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  are  happy. 

"  I  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said  to  us.  You  have 
promised  to  assist  us.  I  now  request  you,  in  behalf  of  all  the 
red  people,  to  use  your  exertions  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  us.  We  are  all  well  pleased  to  hear  you  say  that  you  will 
endeavor  to  promote  our  happiness.  We  give  you  every  assu- 
rance that  we  will  follow  the  dictates  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

"  We  are  all  well  pleased  with  the  attention  that  you  have 
showed  us;  also  with  the  good  intentions  of  our  father,  the 
President.  If  you  give  us  a  few  articles,  such  as  needles,  flints, 
hoes,  powder,  &c.  &,c.  we  will  take  the  animals  that  affoi'd  us 
meat  with  powder  and  ball." 

This  speech  \vas  well  calculated  to  obtain  confidence;  and  it 
would  indeed  have  been  astonishing,  if  the  Governor  had  not 
been  deceived  by  it;  and  of  the  success  of  the  deception  there 
can  be  no  doubt";  for  though  he  had  been  greatly  prejudiced 
against  this  impostor,  by  the  reports  of  many,  both  white  people 
and  Indians — though  he  had  heard  of  the  communication  kept 
up  between  his  adherents  and  the  British,  the  apparent  sincerity 
and  candor  which  pervades  his  speech,  were  sufficient  to  lead  him 
astray  with  respect  to  the  true  character  and  intentions  of  this 
artful  savage;  for  who  could  expect  such  a  speech  could  be  had 
from  an  untutored  son  of  nature,  for  any  other  purpose  but  that 
which  it  appeared  to  express?  For  deception  and  stratagem  in 
war,  the  Indians  are  noted  ;  but  in  their  speeches,  they  are  as  re- 
markable for  candor  and  sincerity.  This  reflection  was  fully  suf- 
ficient to  allay  the  suspicions  of  the  Governor  in  the  present  case. 
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For  some  cause,  which  has  not  been  explained,  the  Osage*" 
tribe  of  Indians,  had  got  the  displeasure  of  several  of  the  other 
tribes,  who  resided  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  con- 
federation was  formed  against  then).  This  appears  as  well  by 
a  speech  which  was  sent  to  the  Governor,  by  the  Delawares,  oa 
the  White  river,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  year  1807,  as 
by  the  speeches  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  chiefs  of  several  nations  who  had  visited  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment in  December  following;  copies  of  some  of  which  shall 
be  given.  In  the  following  speech  to  Governor  Harrison,  na 
cause  is  given  for  the  hostility  which  existed  against  the  Osages, 
but  6trong  expressions  of  enmity  against  them. 

*'  His  Excellency,  Governor  Harrison : 
" Father — 

"  Attend  to  the  advice  of  your  children,  the  head  warriors  of 
the  Delaware  nation,  who  reside  along  this  river.  We  think  it 
our  duty  to  inform  you  (o/t)  the  business  which  we  lately  under- 
take (undertook)  with  regard  of  (to)  the  tomahawk.  We  have  con- 
sult (consulted)  with  the  head  warriors  of  the  Miamis,  who  seem 
afraid  to  take  (up)  the  tomahawk,  and  would  rather  act  as  little 
children,  only  looking  on  their  grandfathers.  They  are  waiting 
till  all  the  other  nations  take  it  up,  then  they  must  of  course 
take  it  up  too.  The  head  warriors  of  (the)  Potawatamies  have 
sent  word  to  us  that  they  are  preparing  for  (to)  march  against 
(the)  Osages. 

"  We  have  been  carry  (carrying)  the  tomahawk  to  the  Shaw- 
anese  and  Wyandots,  who  (are)  fond  of  war.  They  both  took 
it  up  and  would  sharpened,  (sharpen  it,)  but  could  not  started 
(start)  this  fall,  and  finally  agreed  to  put  it  off  till  next  spring; 
at  which  time  the  whole  confederate  nations  will  be  ready  t» 
march,  that  we  may  cut  off  our  enemy  with  one  stroke. 

"  The  Wyandots  undertake  to  send  runners  to  notify  (the) 
Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations. 

"  Father,  our  friend,  the  bearer,  from  beyond  (the)  Mississippi, 
will  deliver  this  letter  to  you.  We  wish  you  to  furnish  him 
with  provisions,  powder  and  lead,  and  some  clothing. 

"  Father,  one  word  yet.  All  our  allies  in  this  part  of  tlie 
country  have  jointly  request  (requested  of)  you  this  one  thing — 
that  is,  we  wish  you  to  prohibit  all  your  traders  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  selling  arms  and  ammunition  to  our  common  enemy, 
(the)  Osages;  for  we  have  been  inform  (informed)  that  they  have 
frequently  come  to  those  French  traders,  and  beg  for  such  arti- 
cles, whereby  they  have  been  enabled  to  do  more  mischief;  and 

*  See  note  4. 

fThe  words  in  italics  are  not  in  the  origiqal,  but  have  been  introduCtd  tii 
complete  the  sens^. 
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if  your  tradeFS  should  furnish  them  with  such  articles  since  we 
proclaim  (proclaimed)  war  against  that  nation,  it  will,  of  course, 
as  it  were,  strengthen  our  enemy,  while  we  profess  to  be  friends 
of  the  United  States ;  therefore  we  entreat  you  to  listen^  and 
.consider  what  we  have  to  say. 

ToMMAQUA  Beaver,  X 
Wenavakhenon  Killbuck,  X 

WOQUICKGUCKHOMMAN,  X 

Phkoakhug,  X 

In  behalf  of  the  rest. 
«  White  River,  9th  September,  1 808." 

About  the  end  of  October,  the  Governor,  in  common  with  the 
other  executive  oJEcers  of  the  different  states  and  territeries, 
received  orders  from  the  general  government,  to  organize,  arm, 
and  equip,  according  to  an  act  of  congress  passed  in  March 
previous,  and  to  hold  in  readiness,  to  march  in  a  moment's 
warning,  their  respective  proportions  of  one  hundred  thousand 
militia,  officers  included. 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  Governor  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  respecting  the 
fixing  of  the  boundaries  between  the  lands  of  the  United  States 
and  some  of  the  Indian  tribes;  and,  soon  after,  this  letter  was 
followed  by  another,  on  the  subject  of  spirituous  liquors.  The 
letters  of  this  venerable  and  worthy  patriot  always  breathe  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  philanthropy,  and  paternal  regard 
for  the  true  interests  of  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  this  coun- 
try, that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  them  entire. 
Though  it  may  have  a  tendency  towards  swelling  the  work  to 
more  than  its  projected  size,  yet  their  insertion  is  considered  full 
compensation,  as  indulging  those  feelings  of  profound  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  character  of  the  man  who  has  borne  so 
distinguished  a  part  in  obtaining  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  who  has  raised  her  to  a  pitch  of  enviable  eminence  above 
the  nations  of  the  earth  by  his  wise  and  prudent  direction  of  her 
councils.  Under  these  impressions  the  following  letters  are 
Ifiven,  verbatum,  together  with  three  speeches,  delivered  by 
the  President  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nations  who  had  visited 
him  at  the  seat  of  government,  in  December,  1808. 

^^  Washington^  Dece^nhcr  22,  1 80&; 
^Sm, 

"  By  the  treaty  of  1 803,  we  obtained,  from  the  Kaskaskias, 
4he  country  as  far  as  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia  from  those  of  the  Illinois  river.  By  the  treaty  of  1804, 
with  the  Sacks  and  Foxes,  they  ceded  to  us  from  the  Illinois  ta 
the  Ouisconsin.  Between  these  two  cessions  is  a  gore  of  coun- 
irv,  to  wit.  between  the  llliwois  river  a;nd  Kaskaskia  IHie*  which 
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I  understand  to  have  belonged  to  the  Peorias,  and  that  that  tri?)e 
is  now  extinct.  If  both  these  facts  be  true,  we  succeed  to  their 
title  by  our  being  proprietors  paramount  of  the  whole  country. 
In  this  case,  it  is  interesting  to  settle  our  boundary  with  our 
next  neighbors,  the  Kickapoos.  Where  their  western  boundary 
is  I  know  not;  but  they  cannot  come  lower  down  the  Illinois 
river  than  the  IIHnois  lake,  on  which  stood  the  old  Peoria  fort, 
and  perhaps  not  so  low.  The  Kickapoos  arc  bounded  to  the 
S.  E.  I  presume,  by  the  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Illinois 
and  Wabash,  to  which  the  Miamis  claim;  and  N.  E.  by  the  Pot- 
awatamies.  Of  course  it  is  with  the  Kickapoos  alone  we  have 
to  settle  a  boundary.  I  would  therefore  recommend  to  you  to 
take  measures  for  doing  this.  You  will,  of  course,  first  endea- 
Yor,  with  all  possible  caution,  to  furnish  yourself  with  the  best 
evidence  to  be  had  of  tlie  real  location  of  the  S.  W.  boundary 
of  the  Kickapoos,  and  then  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  it,  formally,  by  a  treaty  of  limits,  if  it  be  nothing 
more ;  the  ordinary  presents  are  all  that  will  be  necessary ;  but 
if  they  cede  a  part  of  their  own  country,  then  a  price  propor- 
tioned will  be  proper.  In  a  letter  to  you  of  Feb.  27,  1803,  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  heard  there  was  still  one  Peoria  man  liv- 
ing, and  that  a  compensation,  making  him  easy  for  life,  should 
be  given  him,  and  his  conveyance  of  the  country  by  a  regular 
deed  be  obtained.  If  there  be  such  a  man  living,  I  think  this 
should  still  be  done.  The  ascertaining  the  line  between  the 
Kickapoos  and  us  is  now  of  importance,  because  it  will  close 
our  possessions  on  the  hither  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Ouisconsin,  and  give  us  a  broad  margin  to  prevent 
the  British  from  approaching  that  river,  on  which,  under  color 
of  their  treaty,  they  would  be  glad  to  hover,  that  they  might 
smuggle  themselves  and  their  merchandize  into  Louisiana. — 
Their  treaty  can  only  operate  on  the  country  so  long  as  it  is  In- 
dian; and  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  ours  exclusively,  their 
ground  is  narrowed.  It  makes  it  easier,  too,  for  us  to  adopt,  on 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  a  policy  we  are  beginning  on  the  other 
side — that  of  permitting  no  traders,  either  ours  or  theirs,  to  go 
to  the  Indian  towns,  but  oblige  them  all  to  settle  and  be  station- 
ary at  our  factories,  where  we  can  have  their  conduct  under  our 
observation  and  control.  However,  our  first  object  must  be  to 
blockade  them  from  the  Mississippi ;  and  to  this  I  ask  the  favor  of 
your  attention,  and  salute  you  with  great  friendship  and  respect* 
"THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 
*'  Governor  Harrison." 

^iJVashingtQn,  December  31,  1808, 
^''Sir, 

"  The  general  government  of  the  United  States  has  considered 
Ht  their  duty  and  Jnterest  to  extend  their  care  and  patronage 
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over  the  Indian  tribes  within  their  limits,  and  to  endeavor  to 
render  them  friends,  and,  in  time,  perhaps,  useful  members  of 
the  nation.  Perceiving  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  their 
inordinate  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  they  passed  laws  authorising 
measures  against  the  vending  or  distributing  such  liquors  among 
them.  Their  introduction  by  traders  was  accordingly  prohibited, 
and  for  some  time  was  attended  with  the  best  effects.  I  am  in- 
formed, however,  that  latterly  the  Indians  have  got  into  the 
practice  of  purchasing  such  liquors  themselves,  in  the  neighbor- 
ing settlements  of  whites,  and  of  carrying  them  into  their 
towns,  and  that,  in  this  way,  our  regulations,  so  salutary  to  them, 
are  now  defeated.  I  must,  therefore,  request  your  excellency 
to  submit  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  your  legislature. 
I  persuade  myself  that,  in  addition  to  the  moral  inducements 
which  will  readily  occur,  they  will  find  it  not  indifferent  to  their 
own  interests  to  give  us  tbeir  aid  in  removing,  for  their  neighbors, 
this  great  obstacle  to  their  acquiring  industrious  habits,  and  at- 
taching themselves  to  the  regular  and  useful  pursuits  of  life. — 
For  this  purpose  it  is  much  desired  that  they  should  pass  effec- 
tual laws  to  restrain  their  citizens  from  vending  and  distributing 
spirituous  liquors  to  the  Indians.  I  pray  your  excellency  to 
accept  the  assurances  of  my  great  esteem  and  respect. 

"  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 
"  His  Excellency,  Governor  Harrison." 

"  JM^  Son,  the  Beaver,  the  Head  Warrior  of  the  Delazoares, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  and  to  take  you  by  the  hand.     I 
am  the  friend  of  your  nation,  and  sincerely  wish  them   well. — 
I  shall  now  speak  to  them  as  their  friend,  and  advise  them  for 
their  good. 

"  I  have  read  your  speech  to  the  secretary  at  war,  and  con- 
sidered it  maturely.  You  therein  say  that,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  at  Greenville,,  the  Wapanahies,  and  other  tribes  ef 
Indians,  mutually  agreed  to  maintain  peace  among  themselves 
and  with  the  United  States.  This,  my  son,  was  wise,  and  I  en- 
tirely approve  of  it.  And  I  equally  commend  you  for  what  you 
further  say,  that  yours  and  the  other  tribes  have  constantly 
maintained  the  articles  of  peace  with  us,  and  have  ceased  to 
listen  to  bad  advice.  I  hope,  my  son,  you  will  continue  in  this 
good  line  of  conduct,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
will  forever  religiously  observe  the  treaty  on  their  part;  not  on- 
ly because  they  have  agreed  to  it,  but  because  they  esteem  you. 
They  wish  you  well,  apd  would  endeavor  to  promote  your  wel- 
fare, even  if  there  were  no  treaty;  and,  rejoicing  that  you  have 
ceased  to  listen  to  bad  advice,  they  hope  you  will  listen  to  that 
which  is  good. 

"  My  Son,  you  say  that  the  Osage  nation  has  refused  to  be 
at  peace  with  your  Dfltion  or  any  others.  That  thev  have?  refused 
15 
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the  ofleFS  of  peace  and  extended  their  aggressions  to  all  peo- 
ple. This  is  all  new  to  me.  I  never  heard  of  an  Osage 
coming  to  war  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Have  they 
attacked  your  towns,  killed  your  people,  or  destroyed  your  game  ? 
Tell  me  in  what  year  they  did  this,  or  what  is  the  aggression 
they  have  committed  on  yours  and  the  other  tribes  on  this  side 
the  Mississippi.  But  if  they  have  defended  themselves  and 
their  country,  when  your  tribes  have  gone  over  to  destroy  them,, 
they  have  only  done  what  brave  men  ought  to  do,  and  what  just 
men  ought  never  to  have  forced  them  to  do.  Your  having  com- 
mitted one  wrong  on  them  gives  you  no  right  to  commit  a  second; 
and  be  assured,  my  son,  that  the  Almighty  Spirit  which  is  above, 
will  not  look  down  with  indiflference  on  your  going  to  war 
against  his  children  on  the  other  side  the  Mississippi,  who  have 
never  come  to  attack  vyou.  He  is  their  father  as  well  as  your 
father,  and  he  did  not  make  the  Osages  to  be  destroyed  by  you. 
I  tell  you  that  if  you  make  war  unjustly  on  the  Osages,  he  will 
punish  your  nation  for  it.  He  will  send  upon  your  nation  famine, 
sickness,  or  the  tomahawk  of  a  stronger  nation,  who  will  cot 
you  off  from  the  land.  Consider  this  thing,  then,  well,  before 
you  strike;  his  hand  is  uplifted  over  your  heads  and  his  stroke 
will  follow  yours,.  My  son,  I  tell  you  these  things  because  i 
wish  your  nation  well.  I  wish  them  to  become  a  peaceable, 
happy,  and  prosperous  nation.  And  if  this  war  against  the 
Osages  concerned  yourselves  alone,  I  would  contine  myself  to 
giving  you  advice,  and  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  profit  by  it. — 
But  this  war  deeply  concerns  tl*e  United  States.  Between  you 
and  the  Ostiges  is  a  country  of  many  hundred  miles  extent  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.  Between  you,  also,  is  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  river  of  peace.  On  this  river  are  floating  the  boats, 
the  people,  and  all  the  produce  of  the  westera  states  of  the 
union.  This  conmierce  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  alarm  of 
war  parties  crossing  the  river,  nor  must  a  path  of  blood  be  made 
across  our  country.  What  we  say  to  you,  my  son,  we  say  also 
to  the  Osages.  We  tell  them  that  armed  bands  of  warriors, 
entering  on  the  lands  or  waters  of  the  United  States,  without 
our  consent,  are  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  If,  therefore, 
considerations  of  your  own  welfare  are  not  sufficient  to  restrain 
you  from  this  unauthorised  war,  let  me  warn  you  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  respect  their  rights,  not  to  violate  their 
territory. 

**  You  request,  my  son,  to  be  informed  of  our  warfares,  that 
you  may  ,be  enabled  to  inform  your  natio.n  on  your  return.  We 
are  yet  at  peace,  and  shall  continue  so,  if  the  injustice  of  other 
nations  will  permit  us.  The  war  beyond  the  water  is  universal ; 
we  wish  to  keep  it  out  of  our  island ;  but  should  we  go  to  war, 
we  wish  our  red  children  to  talce  no  part  in  it.  We  are  able  to 
fight  our  own  battles;  and  wc  know  that  our  red  children  cannot 
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■afford  to  spill  their  blood  in  our  quarrels, 
not  ask  it,  but  wish  them  to  remain  at  home  in  quiet,  taking 
care  of  themselves  and  their  families.  You  complain  that  the 
white  people  in  your  neighborhood,  have  stolen  a  number  of 
your  horses.  My  son,  the  secretary  at  war  will  take  measures 
for  enquiring  into  the  truth  of  this;  and  if  it  so  appears,  justice 
shall  be  done  you. 

"  The  two  swords  you  ask  shall  be  given  to  you ;  and  we  shall 
be  happy  to  give  you  every  other  proof  tliat  we  esteem  you  per- 
sonally, my  son ;  and  shall  always  be  ready  to  do  any  thing  which 
may  advance  your  comfort  and  happiness.  I  hope  you  will 
deliver  to  your  nation  the  words  I  have  spoken  to  you,  and 
assure  them  that,  in  every  thing  which  can  promote  their  welfare 
and  prosperity,  they  shall  ever  find  me  their  true  and  faithful 
friend  and  father — that  I  hold  them  fast  by  the  hand  of  friend- 
^ip,  which  I  hope  thev  will  not  force  me  to  let  ^j-o, 

"(Signed)     '  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

''}  December,  1808." 

^^ My  Son,  Captain  Henchick^ayid  my  Children,  the  Delawares,  Mo- 
hiccons,  and  Munsies. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  to  receive  your  salutations,  and 
to  return  them,  by  taking  you  by  the  hand,  and  renewing  to  you 
the  assurances  of  my  friendship.  I  learn,  with  pleasure,  that 
the  Miamis  and  Potawatamies  have  given  you  some  of  their 
lands  on  the  White  river  to  live  on,  and  that  you  propose  to 
gather  there  your  scattered  tribes  and  to  dwell  on  it  allyour  days* 

"  The  picture  which  you  have  drawn,  my  son,  of  the  increase 
of  our  numbers,  and  the  decrease  of  yours,  is  just;  the  cause* 
are  very  plain,  and  the  remedy  depends  on  yourselves  alone. — 
You  have  lived  by  hunting  the  deer  and  buffalo;  as  these  have 
been  driven  westward,  you  have  sold  out  on  the  sea  board,  and 
moved  westwardly  in  pursuit  of  them.  As  they  became  scarce 
there,  your  food  has  failed  you ;  you  have  been  a  part  of  every 
year  without  food,  except  the  roots  and  other  unwholesome 
things  you  could  find  in  the  forests.  Scanty  and  unwholesome 
food  produce  diseases  and  death  anwng  your  children,  and  hence 
you  have  raised  fur,  and  your  numbers  have  decreased.  Fre- 
quent wars,  too,  and  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  have  assist- 
ed in  lessening  your  numbers.  The  whites,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  the  earth,  of  raising  stocks  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  other  domestic  animals  in  much  greater  num^ 
bers  than  they  could  kill  of  deer  and  buffalo;  having  always  * 
plenty  of  food  and  clothingv  tliey  raise  abundance  of  children; 
they  double  their  numbers-  every  twenty  years.  The  new 
swarms  are  continually  advancing  upon  the  country  like  flocks 
of  pigeons,  and  so  they  will  continue  to  do.  Now,  my  children, 
if  we  wanted   to  diminisiis  our  aumbers,  we  could  give  tip  the 
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culture  of  the  earth,  pifrsue  the  deer  and  huffalo,  and  be  always 
at  war.  This  would  soon  reduce  us  to  be  as  few  as  you  are; 
and  if  you  wish  to  increase  your  numbers,  you  must  give  up  the 
deer  and  buffalo,  live  in  peace,  and  cultivate  the  earth.  You 
see,  then,  my  children,  that  it  depends  on  yourselves  alone,  to 
become  a  numerous  and  great  people.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
therefore,  on  the  lands  now  given  you,  to  begin  to  give  every 
man  a  farm;  let  him  enclose  it,  cultivate  it,  build  a  warm  house 
on  it,  and  when  he  dies  let  it  belong  to  his  wife  and  children 
after  him.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  learn  to  cultivate  the  earth: 
all  your  women  understand  it;  and  to  make  it  easier,  we  are 
always  ready  to  teach  you  how  to  make  ploughs,  hoes,  and  other 
necessary  utensils.  If  the  men  will  take  the  labor  of  the  earth 
from  the  women,  they  will  learn  to  spin  and  weave,  and  to  clothe 
their  families.  In  this  way  you  will  also  raise  many  children. 
You  will  double  your  numbers  every  twenty  years,  and  soon  fill 
the  land  your  friends  have  given  you;  and  your  children  will 
never  be  tempted  to  sell  the  spot  on  which  they  have  been  born, 
raised,  have  labored,  and  called  their  own.  When  once  you 
have  property,  you  will  want  laws  and  magistrates  to  protect 
your  property  and  persons,  and  to  punish  those  among  you  who 
commit  crimes.  You  will  find  that  our  laws  are  good  for  this 
purpose.  You  will  wish  to  live  under  them;  you  will  unite 
yourselves  with  us,  join  in  our  great  councils,  and  form  one  peo- 
ple with  ts,  and  we  shall  all  be  Americans.  You  will  mix  with 
us  by  marriage.  Your  blood  will  run  in  our  veins,  and  will 
spread  with  us  over  this  great  island. 

"  Instead  then,  my  children,  of  the  gloomy  prospect  you 
have  drawn  of  your  total  disappearance  from  the  face  of  tlie 
earth,  which  is  true,  if  you  continue  to  hunt  the  deer  and  buffalo 
and  go  to  war,  you  see  what  a  brilliant  aspect  is  offered  to 
your  future  history.  If  you  give  up  war  and  hunting,  adopt  the 
culture  of  the  earth,  and  raise  domestic  animals.  You  see  how, 
from  a  small  family  you  may  become  a  great  nation,  by  adopting 
the  course,  which,  from  the  small  beginning  you  have  described, 
has  made  us  a  great  nation. 

"  My  Children,  I  will  give  you  a  paper  declaring  your  right 
to  hold  against  all  persons  the  lands  given  you  by  the  Miamis 
and  Potawatamics,  and  that  you  never  can  sell  them  without 
their  consent.  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  if  ever  they  and  you 
agree  to  soil,  no  paper  which  I  can  give  you  can  prevent  your 
doing  Avhat  you  please  with  your  own.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
this,  is  to  give  to  every  one  of  your  people  a  farm,  which  shall 
belong  to  him  and  his  family,  and  which  the  nation  shall  have 
no  right  to  take  fromthem  and  sell.  In  this  way  alone,  can  you 
ensure  the  lands  to  your  descendents,  through  all  generations, 
and  that  it  shall  never  be  sold  from  under  tl^ir  feet.  It  is  not 
the  keeping  your  lands  which  will  keep  your  people  alive  on 
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them,  after  the  deer  and  buffalo  shall  have  left  them.  It  is  the 
cultivating  them  alone  which  can  do  that.  The  hundredth  part 
in  corn  and  cattle,  vs^ill  support  you  better  than  the  whole  in 
deer  and  buffalo. 

"  My  son  Hendrick,  deliver  these  words  to  your  people.  I 
have  spoken  to  them  plainly,  that  they  may  see  what  is  before 
them,  and  that  it  is  in  their  own  power  to  go  on  dwindling  to 
nothing,  or  to  become  again  a  great  people.  It  is  for  this  reason 
I  wish  them  to  live  in  peace  with  all  people ;  to  teach  their  young 
men  to  love  agriculture,  rather  than  war  and  hunting.  Let 
these  words  sink  deep  in  their  hearts,  and  let  them  often  repeat 
them  and  consider  them.  Tell  them  that  I  hold  them  fast  by 
the  hand,  and  that  1  will  ever  be  their  friend,  to  advise  and  assist 
them  in  following  the  true  path  to  their  future  happiness. 

"  (Signed)  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

^^  December,  1808." 

"  To  niv  Children,  the  Miamis,  Potawatamies,  Delawares,  and 
Chippezoas : 
"  Some  of  you  are  old  enough  to  remember,  and  the  younger 
have  heard  from  their  fathers,  that  this  country  was  formerly 
governed  by  the  English.  While  they  governed  it,  there  were 
constant  wars  between  the  v/hite  and  the  red  people.  To  such 
a  height  wks  the  hatred  of  both  parties  carried,  that  they 
thought  it  no  crime  to  kill  one  another  in  cold  blood  whenever 
they  had  an  opportuiuty.  This  spirit  led  many  of  the  Indians 
to  take  side  against  us  in  the  war;  and  at  the  close  of  it,  the 
English  made  peace  for  themselves,  and  left  the  Indians  to  get 
out  of  it  as  well  as  they  could.  It  was  not  till  twelve  years 
after  that  we  were  able,  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  to  close  our 
wars  with  all  our  red  neiglibors.  From  that  moment,  my  chil- 
dren, the  policy  of  this  country  towards  you,  has  been  entirely 
changed.  General  Washington,  our  first  President,  began  a 
line  of  just  and  friendly  conduct  towards  you.  Mr.  Adams,  the 
second,  continued  it;  and  from  the  moment  I  came  into  the  ad- 
ministration, I  have  looked  upon  you  with  the  same  good  will 
as  my  own  fellow  citizens,  have  considered  your  interests  as  our 
interests,  and  peace  and  friendship  as  a  blessing  to  us  all.  See- 
ing, with  sincere  regret,  that  your  people  were  wasting  away, 
believing  that  this  proceeded  from  your  frequent  wars,  and  the 
destructive  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  scanty  supplies  of 
food,  I  have  inculcated  peace  with  all  your  neighbors,  have 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors 
among  you,  and  have  pressed  on  you  to  rely  for  food  on  the 
culture  of  the  earth  more  than  on  hunting.  On  the  contrary, 
my  children,  the  English  persuade  you  to  hunt.  They  supply 
you  with  spirituous  liquors,  and  are  now  endeavoring  to  engage 
you  to  join  them  in  the  war  against  us,  should  a  war  take  place. 
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You  possess  reason,  my  children,  as  we  do,  and  you  will  judge 
for  yourselves  which  of  us  advise  you  as  friends.  The  course 
they  advise,  has  worn  you  down  to  your  present  numbers ;  but 
temperance,  peace,  and  agriculture,  will  raise  you  up  to  what 
your  forefathers  were,  will  prepare  you  to  possess  property,  to 
wish  to  live  under  regular  laws,  to  join  us  in  our  government,  to 
mix  with  us  in  society,  and  your  blood  and  ours,  united,  will 
spread  again  over  the  great  island. 

"  My  children,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  speak  to  you  as 
your  father;  it  is  the  last  counsel  1  have  to  give.  I  am  now 
too  old  to  watch  over  the  extensive  concerns  of  the  seventeen 
states  and  their  territories.  I  have,  therefore,  requested  mj 
fellow  citizens  to  permit  me  to  retire  to  live  with  my  family, 
to  choose  another  chief  and  another  father  for  you,  and  in  a 
short  time  I  shall  retire,  and  resign  into  his  hands  the  care  of 
your  and  our  concerns.  Be  assured,  my  children,  he  will  have 
the  same  friendly  disposition  towards  you  which  I  have  had, 
and  that  you  will  find  in  him  a  true  and  affectionate  father. — 
Entertain,  therefore,  no  uneasiness  on  account  of  this  change, 
for  there  will  be  no  change  as  to  you.  Indeed,  my  children, 
this  is  now  the  disposition  towards  you  of  all  our  people.  They 
look  upon  you  as  brethren,  born  in  the  same  land,  and  having 
the  same  interests.  In  your  journey  to°this  place,  you  have  seen 
many  of  them.  I  am  certain  they  have  received  you  as  brothers, 
and  been  ready  to  show  you  every  kindness.  You  will  see  the 
same  on  the  road  by  which  you  will  return;  and  were  you  to 
pass  from  north  to  south,  or  east  to  west,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  you  would  find  yourselves  always  among  friends. 
Tell  this,  therefore,  to  your  people  on  your  return  home.  Assure 
them  that  no  change  will  ever  take  place  in  our  dispositions 
towards  them.  Deliver  to  them  my  adieus,  and  my  prayers  to 
the  Great  Spirit  for  their  happiness.  Tell  them,  that  during 
my  administration,  I  have  held  their  hand  fast  in  mine,  that  I 
will  put  it  into  the  hand  of  their  new  father,  who  will  hold  it  as 
!  have  done. 

"(Signed)  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

'^December  1808.'^ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


X  HE  unjustifiable  aggressions  of  the  British  government  be- 
coming every  day  more  and  more  provoking  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  attention  of  the  government  being  turned  seriously  to 
the  organizing  and  disciplining  the  militia,  Governor  Harrison, 
as  usual,  perfectly  alive  to  every  thing  which  had  for  its  object 
the  prosperity  or  the  defence  of  his  country,  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  militia.  He,  in  common  with  other 
military  characters,  even  the  great  Washington  himself,  could 
not  but  perceive  the  glaring  defects  in  the  militia  system.  He 
therefore  wrote  a  long  and  interesting  letter  to  Governor  Scott, 
of  Kentucky;  and  as  there  has  been  but  little  improvement,  if 
any,  in  the  militia  system  from  that  time  to  the  present,  it  has 
been  deemed  not  only  proper,  but  important,  that  his  letter 
should,  in  this  work,  be  laid  before  the  public.  Without  further 
preface,  therefore,  it  shall  be  quoted  below. 

"  Vincennes,  lOth  March,  1809. 
*'  Dear  Sir, 

"  Since  it  appears  probable  that  our  government  will  not  be 
able  much  longer  to  pursue  that  system  of  accommodation  and 
forbearance  from  which  it  has  derived  so  much  honor,  and  the 
people  so  much  prosperity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  more  than 
common  solicitude  should  be  manifested  to  effect  a  more  perfect' 
and  effective  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia.  I  have 
accordingly  observed,  that  in  all  th*  communications  which  have 
been  lately  made  by  the  executives  of  the  states  and  territories 
to  their  respective  legislatures,  the  subject  has  been  pressed 
with  more  than  common  earnestness.  The  manner  in  which 
you  noticed  it  to  the  general  assembly  of  Kentucky,  particularly 
engaged  my  attention,  because  I  always  calculated  that  the 
weight  of  your  character  and  influence,  added  to  the  authority 
of  chief  magistrate,  would  do  much  in  the  removal  of  those 
errors  which  «nfortunately  pervade  all  our  militia  systems ;  and 
tliat,  under  your  auspices  and  guidance,  the  hardy  sons  of  Ken- 
tucky would  afford  an  example  of  military  discipline,  as  they 
frequently  have  of  military  ardor,  which  would  produce  the 
most  beneficial  effects  to  our  country.  I  knew,  indeed,  that 
ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  deep  rooted  prejudices,  were  to  be 
overcome ;  but  I  flatlered  myself  that  your  fallow  citizens  would 
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listen  to  the  advice  of  an  old  and  faithful  friend,  whose  military 
experience  had  been  acquired  in  many  a  bloody  field,  and  whose 
patriotism  and  disinterestedness  had  been  manifested  throug 
a  long  life  devoted  to  their  service.  In  the  list  of  acts  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  your  legislature,  I  observe  one  to  amend 
the  militia  laws.  I  am  not  informed  in  what  those  amendments 
consist;  but  to  answer  any  valuable  purpose,  they  must  be  such 
as  would  leave  few  features  of  your  former  system.  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  the  militia  laws  of  the  eastern  states;  but 
those  of  the  southern,  middle,  and  western  states,  so  nearly  re- 
semble each  other,  that  the  objections  I  shall  make,  will  apply  to 
all;  and  that  these  are  radically  defective,  one  melancholy  fact 
sufficieaitly  demonstrates.  With  the  exception  of  large  towns, 
where  there  are  volunteer  military  associations,entirely  indepen- 
pendent  of  the  militia  law,  is  there  a  single  brigade,  from  the 
St.  Mary's  to  the  Hudson,  and  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, so  well  disciplined  as  to  perform  the  common  evolutions, 
which  the  laws  direct  them  to  be  taught,  with  sufficient  precis- 
ion to  satisfy  a  military  man?  If  such  a  one  there  is,  it  has  es- 
caped my  observation  and  enquiry.  And  what,  my  dear  sir,  is 
the  fact  with  regard  to  our  own  section  of  the  Union?  Oura  ble 
bodied  men  have  been  embodied  and  formed  into  companies, 
battalions,  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions,  and  the  proper 
number  and  grade  of  officers  appointed  to  command  them;  but 
after  making  the  allowance  for  the  increase  of  numbers,  do  they 
form  a  better  defence  for  the  country  than  she  possessed  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  organization 
at  all?  From  a  knowledge  of  the  ardent  patriotism  which  per- 
vades the  western  country,  I  am  confident  that  an  army  of  vol- 
unteers might  be  raised  whenever  the  government  may  call  for 
one ;  but  would  it  be  composed  of  men  better  disciplined,  oi 
better  calculated  for  immediate  service,  than  those  who  comh 
posed  the  various  expeditions  undertaken  in  the  course  of  the 
Indian  war,  when  no  attempt  to  train  them  to  regular  discipline 
had  been  made.  No  one,  who  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
what  the  militia  were,  and  what  they  are  now,  can  answer  the 
question  affirmatively.  It  follows,  then,  that  our  militia  laws  have 
been  of  no  use,  and  that  the  time  which  has  been  spent  by  our 
citizens  in  days  of  muster,  is  just  so  much  lost  to  themselves  and 
the  community ;  or  rather  worse  than  lost,  for  it  is  too  well  known 
that  they  are  generally  devoted  to  riot  and  intemperance. 

"  I  have  never  met  with  a  single  individual,  who  would  affirm 
that  he  had  derived  any  benefit  from  the  militia  musters.  The 
industrious  man  and  the  good  citizen  attend  them  because  the 
laws  direct  them  to  do  so,  and  to  save  their  fines;  but  they  make 
their  escape  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  conviction  that  they 
have  lost  a  day,  which  might  have  been  usefully  employed  at 
iiome,  without  having  benefitted  their  country.  It  is  the  lazy  and 
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ihteoiperance  alone  who  rejoice  at  the  approach  of  the  muster 
day,  because  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  vicious 
propensities.  These  observations  apply  more  particularly  to 
the  company  musters,  where,  I  believe,  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
instances,  little  else  is  done,  that  relates  to  military  duty,  than 
barely  calling  the  rolls.  At  battalion  or  regimental  musters, 
there  are  generally,  indeed,  some  awkward  attempts  made  to 
perform  the  manual  exercise,  and  some  few  of  the  evolutions 
directed  by  the  Baron  de  Steuben.  In  the  few  instances  where 
these  happen  to  be  commanded  by  old  revolutionary  otBccrs,or 
others  who  have  in  some  degree  attended  to  their  duty,  the  pro- 
gress that  they  might  make  in  discipline  is  entirely  prevented 
by  the  great  length  of  time  which  intervenes  between  the  daj^s 
of  training.  Our  laws  generally  prescribe  a  battalion  muster 
in  the  spring,  and  a  regimental  one  in  the  fall.  It  rarely 
happens  that  more  than  one  of  these  take  place;  but  in  the 
few  instances  where  punctuality  is  observed,  and  where  the 
commanding  officer  is  capable,  and  really  attempts  to  instruct 
his  men,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  lesson  given  in  the  spring  M'ill 
be  totally  obUterated  before  the  fall ;  and  of  that  which  is  given 
in  the  latter  season,  not  a  trace  will  remain  at  the  expiration 
of  the  seven  months  which  brings  about  the  vernal  meeting. 
How  it  could  be  supposed  that  the  science  of  war  could  be 
learnt  in  this  manner,  is  most  surprising;  and  yet,  bad  as  it  is, 
this  is  the  best  side  of  the  picture ;  for  it  is  very  certain,  that, 
throughout  the  western  country,  of  those  who  command  the 
various  miUtia  corps,  there  are  very  few  who  are  better  informed 
than  the  men  whom  they  attempt  to  teach.  Our  legislatures 
appear  to  be  well  apprised  of  the  importance  of  a  well  disci- 
plined militia;  the  preamble  to  many  of  the  laws  express  this 
conviction.  But  they  seem  to  have  supposed  that  nothing  was 
necessary  to  effect  their  wishes,  more  than  to  cause  the  men  to 
be  enrolled  and  formed  into  companies,  regiments,  &c.  and  occa- 
sionally to  meet  together.  They  did  not  recollect  that,  to  make 
men  soldiers,  instructors  were  necessary;  and  to  procure  these, 
sufficient  encouragement  should  be  given  to  induce  persons  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  task.  This  is  not  so  easily  attained 
as  is  generally  supposed.  To  form  a  complete  disciplinarian 
upon  the  system  of  modern  tactics,  requires  preparation,  and  as 
much  knowledge  and  science  as  for  either  of  those  professions  to 
which  the  appellation  of  learned  has  been  applied.  Nor  is  the 
skill  necessary  for  manoeuvering  a  regiment  or  brigade,  to  be  ac- 
quired without  considerable  attention  and  practical  instruction. 
It  is  impossible  to  acquire  it  by  reading  alone.  A  man  may, 
indeed,  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  perform- 
ing certain .manceuvres  in  this  way;  but  the  grace,  the  harmony, 
and  precision  of  movement,  so  necessary  in  all  military  evolu- 
Hone,  c«n  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  If  our  legislatures  are 
16 
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Teally  desirous  to  have  the  militia  so  well  disciplined  as  to  form 
an  effectual  defence  to  our  country  against  every  invader— if 
they  wish  to  bring  it  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  entirely  to 
supercede  the  necessity  of  a  standing  army,  the  system  hereto- 
fore in  use  must  be  entirely  changed.  Instead  of  the  few  days 
now  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  training,  and  the  very  few 
hours  of  those  days  actually  employed,  some  weeks,  at  least, 
must  be  devoted  to  the  purpose,  and  the  men  must  be  taught, 
in  camps  of  disciphne,  those  duties  which,  representing  a  faith- 
ful image  of  actual  Avar,  form  the  best  school  in  which  it  can  be 
taught.  For  the  accomphshment  of  an  object  so  desirable,  no 
pains  or  expense  should  be  spared.  Able  officers  should  be 
.sought  after  and  employed,  and  every  stimulus  should  be  used 
to  engage  our  youth  to'  enter  with  ardor  on  a  course  of  disci- 
pline which  is  to  qualify  them  to  defend  their  country.  Occa- 
sional military  orations  should  teach  them  the  necessity  of  sub- 
ordination and  obedience,  and  by  placing  before  them  the  illus- 
trious examples  of  mihtary  virtue  with  which  the  history  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  republics  abound,  impress  on  their  minds 
that  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  personal  liberty,  which  the  mili- 
tary life  imposes,  have  been  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  the 
purest  patriots  and  the  most  zealous  republicans.  At  the  fre- 
quent reviews  which  should  take  place,  particularly  that  by  the 
commander  in  chief,  every  thing  that  is  fascinating  in  military 
array,  the  "  whole  pomp  of  war,"  should  be  introduced,  to  keep 
up  the  ardor  of  the  youth,  and  excite  the  emulation  of  the  sev- 
eral corps.  Nor  ought  rewards  and  distinctions  to  be  withheld 
from  those  who  excel;  the  latter  to  be  such  only  as  accord  with 
our  republican  institutions.  However  trifling  would  be  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  former,  opinion  would  soon  render  them 
as  precious  to  the  receiver,  as  the  oak  or  laurel  crowns  Avhich 
were  formerly  the  rewards  of  successful  skill  or  valor.  By  ix 
steady  pursuit  of  this  plan  for  a  few  years,  our  militia  would 
become  formidable  to  any  enemy  which  should  land  upon  our 
shores;  for  it  is  very  certain  that  it  is  disciphne  alone,  or  the 
facility  of  performing  evolutions  with  rapidity  and  precision, 
which  makes  one  body  of  troops  superior  to  another.  Of  this, 
numerous  instances  might  be  adduced  from  modern  as  well  as 
ancient  history.  The  Thebans  were  indebted  for  their  victories 
over  the  then  unconquered  Spartans,  as  much  to  some  new  ma- 
ncpuvres  which  had  been  introduced  into  their  tactics,  and  whict^ 
thev  had  practised  with  unwearied  assiduity,  as  to  the  abilities 
of  their  generals,  Epaminondes  and  Pelopidas.  That  unexpected 
and  rapid  movement,  which  decided  the  battle  oi  Leuctra,  could 
hever  have  been  executed  in  the  face  of  such  an  enemy,  it  it 
had  not  been  familiar  to  them  from  long  previous  practice;  and 
at  Mantinea,  although  their  operations  were  directed  by  a  per- 
fect master  of  the  art  of  war,  who  did  every  thing  that  depended 
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Tiians,  in  the  air*  and  bringing  his  Thebans  to  act  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Spartans,  the  event  still  depended  upon  superior  valor 
or  superior  discipline.  Valor  was  no  more  predominant  with 
the  Thebans  than  with  the  Spartan  infantry,  and  their  evolu- 
tions were  as  well  understood  by  the  soldier  as  the  general ;  but 
the  superior  compactness  of  the  miUtary  wedge,  composed  of 
the  proverbially  stupid  Boetians,  the  scorn  of  Greece,  which 
practice  had  enabled  them  to  preserve,  triumphed  over  the 
descendants  of  Leonidas  and  the  pupils  of  Agesilaus. 

"  Theiroops  with  which  the  great  Frederick  commenced  the 
Silesian  war,  had  never  heard  the  report  of  a  hostile  gun;  but 
in  the  battles  of  Molvvitz,  of  Prague,  and  of  Roseback,  they 
practised  those  lessons  which  they  had  been  taught  in  the  peace- 
ful fields  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam.  When  he  was  preparing  for 
his  first  campaign,  the  Austrian  minister  wished  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  enterprise,  by  inspiring  him  with  fears  for  a  contest, 
where  his  parade  battalions  would  have  to  encounter  the  veteran 
troops  of  his  mistress,  the  empress  queen,  whose  valor  and  disci- 
pline hfid  been  proved  in  fields  of  actual  danger.  "Your  ma- 
jesty's troops  are  very  fine,"  said  he,  "  but  you  must  recollect 
that  ours  have  seen  the  wolf."  "  You  think  my  troops  are  fine,'* 
said  Frederick,  "  I  will  convince  you  that  they  are  good."  The 
succeeding  battje  of  Molwitz  showed  that  troops  which  can  ma- 
noeuvre well,  though  they  have  never  seen  an  enemy,  are  able 
to  cope  with  veterans,  and  to  conquer,  in  spite  of  the  blunders 
of  their  generals.  The  King  had  committed  a  mistake,  whidi 
could  not  have  been  remedied  if  the  discipline  of  the  troops  had 
been  less  perfect. 

"  I  have  recommended  camps  of  discipline  for  instructing 
those  who  are  already  capable  of  bearing  arms;  but  the  career 
of  military  instruction  for  our  youth,  should  commence  as  soon 
as  their  mental  and  bodily  powers  have  acquired  suflicient 
strength.  Professorships  of  tactics  should  be  established  in  all 
our  seminaries,  and  even  the  amusements  of  the  children  should 
resemble  the  gymnasia  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  may  grow  up 
in  the  practice  of  those  exercises,  which  will  enable  them  to 
bear  with  the  duties  of  the  camp  and  the  labors  of  the  field. 

"  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  continuing  tlie 
old  plan,  that  the  poorer  class  of  our  citiz-ins  cannot  spare  five  or 
six  weeks  in  a  year  from  their  farms  to  lenrh  military  duty.  I 
know  that  they  cannot  vathout  being  paid.     But  is  not  our 

•  A  body  of  troops  in  action,  are  said  to  be  in  the  air,  v/hen  they  are  placed 
in  such  a  situation,  either  by  the'  blunders  of  their  own  general,  or  by  the  tal- 
ents of  his  adversary,  as  to  be  useless.  Thus,  in  the  battle  aboVe  referrc-d  to, 
Kpaminondas  posted  five  thousand  men  so  advantageously  as  completely  to 
keep  in  check  the  whole  Athenian  wing,  which  could  not  move  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Spartans  without  exposing-  their  flanks,  and  thereby  subjecting 
tliemselves  to  destructioQ. 
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goreniment  able  to  pay  them  ?  If  not,  they  ought  to  make  them- 
selves so  by  laying  on  additional  taxes.  But  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  money  which  is  devoted  to  other  objects,  might  be 
more  usefully,  and  certainly  more  consistently,  applied  to  this 
purpose.  Under  our  present  circumstances,  the  six  thousand 
regular  troops  we  have,  are  very  proper;  but  I  think  that  one 
hundred  thousand  disciplined  militia  would  be  better,  and  that 
the  money  which  is  spent  in  the  former,  would  soon  effect  the 
discipline  of  the  latter.  I  am  far  from  thinking  a  fleet  unneces- 
sary, and  there  is  no  man  who  attaches  more  importance  to  the 
improvement  of  our  country  by  canals  and  roads.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  these  should  be  the  first  objects  on  which 
our  revenue  should  be  expended,  and  I  recollect  to  have  read, 
that  every  man  in  Rome  was  a  soldier  before  they  had  a  fleet, 
or  an  Appian  or  Flaminian  way.  The  defence  of  every  despotic 
government  is  a  standing  army.  Despots,  therefore,  make  it 
the  lirst  object  of  their  care  and  expense.  The  safety  of  a  re- 
public entirel}'^  depends  on  the  discipline  of  its  militia,  and  we 
very  inconsistently  make  it  the  last  object  of  our  attention. —  - 
The  general  government  have  lately  turned  their  thoughts  to 
the  militia,  and  have  resolved  to  arm  the  whole  of  them.  You, 
my  dem-  sir,  need  not  be  told  that  a  system  of  instruction  should 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  arms  are  delivered ;  and  that, 
even  with  this  system,  the  arms  should  only  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  men  when  they  had  learnt  to  value  and  take  care 
of  them.  Unless  this  precaution  should  he  used,  the  millions 
of  dollars  which  the  arms  would  cost,  would  be  much  better 
expended  upon  gunboats,  on  which  the  eloquent  author  of  the 
"  atten)pt  to  arm  the  whole  of  the  militia,"  has  la\ished  so  much 
bitter  invective  and  sarcasm. 

"  It  would  certainly  be  better  to  apply  the  money  that  is  in- 
tended to  arm  the  whole,  to  discipline  and  arm  a  part  of  the 
militia.  And  it  ought  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Randolph,  than 
whom  no  man  is  better  acquainted  with  history,  that  Carthage 
possessed  arms  as  well  as  Rome,  but  not,  like  the  latter,  a  disci- 
plined militia.  Rome,  therefore,  survived  the  defeats  of  Tre- 
biae,  of  Theopoemane,  and  Cannae,  whilst  the  fate  of  Carthage 
was  determined  by  the  single  defeat  of  Zama.  The  loss  of  men, 
compared  with  her  population,  was  nothing.  Mai  in  abundance 
were  left,  but  no  soldiers.  Let  her  militia  be  disciplined,  and 
the  independence  of  America  would  be  preserved  against  a 
world  united.  The  loss  of  her  capital  and  successive  defeats 
might  distress,  but  would  not  ruin  her:  as  long  as  she  had  men 
enough  to  form  an  army,  liberty  would  have  a  temple.  In 
Greece,  (as  long  as  Greece  was  free,)  every  man  was  a  soldier. 
Hence  it  happened  that  those  small  republics  could  be  con- 
quered only  by  extirpation.  In  the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, a  third  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  perished,  and  yet  she 
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survived  to  reap  new  laurels,  whilst  the  proud  empire  of  Ca^> 
thage  was  humbled  in  the  dust  by  a  single  defeat.  The  immortal 
victories  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platea,  were  achieved  by  a 
disciplined  militia;  and  the  Roman  legions,  which  conquered 
the  world,  were  nothing  more.  Among  those  hardy  republicans, 
nothing  could  be  more  disgraceful  than  to  be  thought  ignorant 
of  the  tactics  then  in  practice,  or  to  be  unable  to  manage  with 
skill  and  dexterity,  the  spear  and  the  shield.* 

«  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 
*^  GoviRNOR  Scott,  Kentucky." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Un  the  3d  of  March,  1809,  the  venerable  Jefferson  retired 
from  office,  "  with  all  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ;"  and 
on  the  4th,  Mr.  James  Madison  acceded  to  the  Presidential 
chair.  The  secretary  at  war.  General  Dearborn,  also  retired, 
and  was  succcded  by  Mr.  William  Eustis. 

The  period  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  service,  (eight  years,)  was  a 
most  important  era  in  the  government  of  the  United  States. — 
During  the  presidency  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  John  Ad- 
ams, there  were  not  only  strong  symptoms  of  that  government 
merging  into  the  most  tyrannical  and  mischievous  of  all  gov- 
ernments, an  oligarchy,  but  there  had  been  giant  strides  made 
to  the  actual  perfecting  of  such  a  government.  An  alien  and 
sedition  law  had  been  passed,  and  many  steps  taken  towards 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  general  goverinient,  not  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  governments,  but  almost  to  their  entire 
extinction.  In  fact,  it  was  evident  that  the  intention  of  the 
ruling  powers,  at  that  time,  was,  to  consolidate  all  the  powers 
of  government  in  one  grand  party,  at  the  capital  of  the  Union, 
which  M-^as  to  give  laws  to  the  states,  without  leaving  to  their 
own  legislatures  the  shadow  of  sovereignty.     But  at  this  critical 

•  A  Qopy  of  this  letter  was  forwarded  to  government. 


period,  the  jealousy  of  the  democracy  was  completely  awaken- 
ed, and,  with  Jefferson  at  their  head,  they  soon  found  meant 
to  stifle  the  hydra  in  its  infancy.  The  period,  therefore, 
which  raised  this  philosopher  and  philanthropist  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  ought  to  be  looked  up  to  as  the  age  of  a  second  revolu- 
tion— a  revolution  which  extricated  the  people  of  these  United 
States  from  a  thraldom  not  less  galling,  if  not  more  oppressive, 
than  the  domination  of  Britain  herself. 

All  the  measures  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  tended  to 
republicanise  the  whole  Union.  And  while  the  general  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  had  all  the  power,  and  all  the  respecta- 
bility, necessary  to  a  federal  government,  or  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy of  independent  states,  every  measure  was  promoted 
towards  the  complete  establishment  of  national  sovereignty  in 
each  of  those  states,  and  every  thing  discouraged  which  had  the 
semblance  of  aristocratical  power.  The  alien  and  sedition  laws 
were  repealed  immediately,  and  other  salutary  measures  adopt- 
ed. In  the  relations  with  European  nations,  also,  the  Jefferson 
administration  was  remarkable  for  its  wisdom,  moderation  and 
firmness.  By  the  wise  measures  he  pursued,  the  United  States 
were  enabled  to  stand  aloOf  from  being  involved  with  any  of 
the  belligerents ;  by  which  means,  wise  and  energetic  as  they 
were,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  gainers,  not  losers, 
by  the  European  contests — a  circumstance  highly  favorable  to 
the  country,  in  its  then  state  of  infancy;  as  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that,  if  those  pacific  measures  had  not  prevailed,  it  could 
not  have  arrived  at  that  state  of  maturity  in  which  Ave  found  it 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Britain ;  which  war  we 
may  fairly  attribute  to  the  jealousy  of  that  maturity  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  exercised  the  powers  of  government  in  England. 
Mr,  Jefferson,  therefore,  retired,  with  the  blessings  of  republi- 
cans upon  his  head:  and  even  his  most  violent  opponents — those 
who  deprecated,  at  the  commencement  of  his  administration, 
*'  the  destruction  he  was  to  bring  upon  the  country," — were  not 
only  silenced,  but  approbation  was  extorted  from  them. 

We  regret  extremely  that  our  limited  talents,  as  well  as  space, 
precludes  our  further  enlarging  upon  this  grateful  theme,  and 
expressing,  in  terms  suitable  to,  and  worthy  of,  the  subject,  the 
high  sense  we  entertain  of  the  mighty  and  important  services 
which  have  been  rendered  by  this  truly  great  man,  to  the  cause 
of  republicanism,  and  to  the  cause  of  mankind  at  large.  With 
a  deep  sense  of  inadequacy  to  the  task,  therefore,  we  take  leave 
of  the  subject,  and  proceed  with  our  history. 

Early  in  April  1 809,  the  Governor  received  a  despatch  from 
the  agent  at  fort  Wayne,  stating  that  it  had  been  reported  to 
him,  that  the  Chippewas,  the  Ottawas,  and  Potawatamies,  were 
hurrying  away  from  the  prophet,  and  that  the  reason  which  they 
had  assigned  for  their  deserting  him,  was,  that  he  had  required 
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^hem  to  take  ap  the  hatchet  against  the  white  people,  to  destrojr 
the  inhabitants  of  Vincennes,  and  those  who  Uved  upon  the 
Ohio,  so  low  down  as  its  mouth,  and  up  as  high  as  Cincinnati — 
that  the  Great  Spirit  had  ordered  them  to  do  this,  and  that  their 
own  destruction  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  refusal. — 
Though  this  information  had  been  given  to  the  agent  by  two 
very  respectable  men,  and  men  who  were  of  unquestionable  in- 
tegrity and  strict  veracity,  he  affected  to  think  that  it  was  by  no 
means  the  intention  of  the  Indians  to  commence  hostilities.  He 
said  that  he  understood  there  were  but  about  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred warriors  with  the  prophet,  and  that,  though  he  did  not 
doubt  his  inclination  to  do  mischief,  if  he  had  power,  yet  it  was 
not  likely  that,  with  so  small  a  force,  he  would  attempt  any  thin* 
against  the  whites.  He  also  was  of  opinion  that  those  few  who 
did  adhere  to  the  prophet,  would  not  long  remain  with  him  for 
want  of  provisions.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  given 
but  a  very  imperfect  report  of  the  information  he  had  received; 
and,  also,  that  he  had  but  slender  grounds  on  which  to  form  his 
opinion,  aa  he  had  been  absent  during  the  winter,  when  many 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  prophet,  of  which  he  had  ncf 
knowledge.  The  Governor  himself  had  information  from  other 
sources,  and,  among  others,  from  the  two  gentlemen  mentioned 
by  the  Fort  Wayne  agent;  by  which  it  appeared  that,  though 
there  might  be  but  about  eighty  to  a  hundred  warriors  with  the 
prophet,  yet,  within  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  his 
village,  he  had  four  or  five  times  that  number  who  were  devoted 
to  him.  He  had  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  story  circulated 
of  the  determination  of  the  Chippewas,  and  the  Ottawas  of  lake 
Michigan,  to  fall  in  with  the  prophet,  was  a  mere  pretext,  sug- 
gested by  the  British  to  cover  the  real  designs  of  the  former; 
and  that,  when  they  would  reach  the  Wabash,  they  would,  in- 
stead of  attacking,  join  the  prophet  and  the  Winebagoes,  and 
attack  the  Americans.  Under  these  circumstances  and  consid- 
erations, he  determined  to  organize  two  companies  of  volunteer 
militia,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  contained  in  the  letter  of 
the  secretary  at  war,  dated  17th  September,  1807.  With  thig 
force  he  intended  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Fort  Knox,  the 
general  depot  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the 
militia — a  post  about  two  miles  from  Vincennes,  and  which,  from 
its  being  garrisoned  with  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  men,  under 
lieutenant  Whitlock,  was  liable  to  be  surprised  by  a  small  party 
of  Indians,  without  risk  to  themselves,  as  there  was  not  a  single 
family  settled  to  the  north  or  northeast,  to  give  notice  of  their 
approach.  By  this  arrangement  the  post  of  Fort  Knox  would 
be  defended,  and  Vincennes  itself  covered.  A  detachment  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  men,  from  Fort  Knox,  was  posted  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Bussaron,  from  which  scouts  were  constantly  kept  out 
for  some  distauce  round  the  iettlements.    He  also  directed  the 
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agent  at  Fort  Wayne,  to  call  upon  the  Delaware,  Miami,  and 
Potawatamie  tribes  to  fulfil  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, by  which  they  were  bound  to  prevent  any  party,  with 
hostile  intentions,  from  passing  through  their  country.  This 
was,  indeed,  essential  to  their  own  safety ;  for,  as  the  Americans 
would  pursue  the  attacking  party,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  different  tribes,  and  therefore  the  innocent  in  all 
probability  would  suffer  for  the  guilty;,  at  any  rate,  it  would 
always  be  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  tribes  so  to  manage  their 
attack  as  to  make  it  appear  the  act  of  our  friends;  and  the  war, 
commenced  by  a  few  of  the  most  feeble  and  insignificant,  would 
gradually  extend  to  all  the  rest. 

Corroborative  of  the  information  contained  in  the  agent's  let- 
ter, and  that  received  from  Messrs.  Dubois  and  Lafontaine, 
alluded  to  above,  the  Governor  received  a  letter,  by  express, 
from  governor  Lewis,  relative  to  the  hostile  designs  of  the 
Indians  resident  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  Mississippi.  From 
all  these  circumstances,  he  could  no  longer  doubt  the  hostile 
intentions  of  the  savage  tribes  on  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
►rivers — those  attached  to  the  prophet  on  the  Wabash  included. 
Mr.  Lafontaine  and  Mr.  Dubois  seemed  to  be  much  better 
informed  of  the  real  views  of  the  Indians,  than  Mr.  Wells,  the 
fort  Wayne  agent.  The  latter  knew  nothing  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois ;  but  Mr.  Lafon- 
taine had  more  knowledge  of  the  Indians  than  any  other  of  the 
traders.  He  had  a  general  knowledge  of  their  language,  and 
had  been  among  them  for  thirty  years,  and  he  Wcia  a  man  of 
strict  honor  and  veracity.  n 

In  a  few  days  after  the  above  intelligence  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Governor,  he  received  some  information  from  two 
Indian  traders,  which  served  to  dissipate  his  anxiety  in  regard 
to  an  immediate  rupture  with  the  Indians — at  least  so  far  as 
related  to  those  on  the  Wabash  and  its  waters.  Those  two  men 
had  spent  the  winter  at  the  Potawatamie  town,  a  £cw  leagues 
below  the  station  of  the  prophet.  They  positively  asserted, 
that  the  prophet  was  feared  and  hated  by  all  the  tribes  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  Kickapoos  alone  excepted;  and  that  it  wai 
only  the  dread  of  his  supernatural  powers  which  prevented  them 
from  falling  on  him,  such  is  the  dominion  held  by  superstition 
over  the  minds  of  ignorant  and  untutored  savages ;  but  that  was 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  an  accident  which  had  occurred 
a  few  days  previous.  The  prophet  had  always  declared,  that 
the  least  violence  which  should  be  offered  to  him  or  his  follow- 
ers, would  be  punished  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  who  would  not  fail  to  destroy  the  perpetrator  of  so 
great  a  crime.  Three  young  men  of  the  Ottawa  or  Chippewa 
tribe,  were  determined,  however,  to  put  this  matter  to  the  proof, 
and,  by  the  direction  of  thttir  chiefi,  entered  thfi  jprepb«t's  camp. 
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and  murdered  a  squaw  within  two  steps  of  his  hut,  effecting  their 
escape  to  the  camp  of  their  friends,  above  forty  miles  distant. 
And  those  traders  were  of  opinion  that  they  would  not  fail  to  at- 
tack the  prophet  as  soon  as  they  should  be  prepared  for  it. 

This  information  was  likely  to  induce  the  Governor  to  disband 
the  two  companies  of  militia;  but  having  gone  through  the 
difficulty  of  having  the  organization  perfected,  he  thought  it 
better  to  defer  that  measure  till  he  should  hear  something  deci- 
sive from  governor  Lewis ;  and  he  was  the  more  confirmed  in  the 
resolution,  when  he  reflected,  that,  if  an  attack  by  the  Indians 
was  seriously  meditated,  they  were  capable  of  the  deepest  dis- 
simulation, in  order  to  strike  the  blow  the  more  effectually. — 
Instead,  therefore,  of  disbanding  them  he  paid  the  most  marked 
attention  to  their  discipline,  teaching  them  those  evolutions 
which  were  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  they 
were  likely  to  be  employed.  In  the  middle  of  May,  however, 
all  apprehension  of  attack  from  the  Indians  was  completely 
done  away,  as  the  party  with  the  Shawanese  prophet  dispersed, 
with  evident  indications  of  terror  and  dismay.  Whether  to 
attribute  this  unexpected  movement  to  the  military  preparations 
made  by  the  Governor,  to  the  want  of  provisions,  to  disappoint- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  prophet  with  respect  to  the  force  which 
he  expected  to  raise,  or  to  a  combination  of  all  these  causes, 
the  Governor  seemed  uncertain;  but  in  order,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  come  at  the  truth,  and  further  to  develope  the  character  of 
the  impostor,  he  engaged  a  confidential  Frenchman  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  languages,  to  reside  for  some 
weeks  at  the  prophet's  town,  to  watch  his  motions  and  discover 
his  politics. 

The  Governor  had,  for  some  years,  considered  a  further  ex- 
tinguishment of  Indian  title  to  the  north  east  of  the  Vincennes 
settlement,  and  extending  from  the  Wabash  to  the  purchase 
made  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  as  a  most  desirable  object; 
and  conceiving  that  a  favorable  opportunity  then  offered  for 
such  a  purchase,  he  wrote  to  government  for  instructions  to  that 
effect. 

To  this  he  had  a  prompt  reply,  authorising  him  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  most  favorable  moment  for  extinguishing  the  Indian 
title  to  the  lands  or»  the  east  of  the  Wabash,  and  adjoining  south 
on  the  lines  established  by  the  treaties  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Grous- 
land,  and  to  prevent  any  future  dissatisfaction,  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  nations,  who  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  any  right  to  these 
lands ;  were  desired  to  be  present  at  the  treaty,  and,  if  practi- 
cable, to  obtain  the  cession  without  leaving  any  reservation. — 
It  was  left  discretionary  with  the  Gr.vernor  to  stipulate  in  what 
manner  the  consideration  should  be  paid,  whether  in  a  gross 
sum,  payable  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  or  an  annuity 
for  years,  or  in  perpetuity,  or  partly  of  both  those  modes. 
17 
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Such  was  the  perfect  satisfaction  given  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  (under  both  the  former  and  present  adminis- 
tration,) in  all  his  negotiations  and  treaties  with  the  Indians 
hitherto,  that  Governor  Harrison  seems  to  have  had  the  entire 
conlidence  of  the  present  executive  as  well  as  the  former,  and 
every  possible  dependence  was  placed  in  his  prudence  and  integ- 
rity. He  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  at  war,  expressive 
of  the  fullest  approbation  of  his  conduct,  and  requesting  of  him 
his  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  defence  for  the  western  coun- 
try in  case  of  war;  to  which  he  made  the  following  reply,  which, 
containing  much  important  information,  as  well  on  the  subject 
of  the  Shawanese  prophet,  as  on  the  proper  disposition  of  troops 
and  the  erection  of  forts,  &c.  for  the  protection  of  the  western 
frontier,  is  given  entire.     It  is  dated  Vincennes,  5th  July,  1 809. 

^^Tothe  Honorable  William  Eustis,  Secretary  at  War. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the 
5th  ultimo.  The  President's  and  your  own  approbation  of  my 
conduct  is  highly  gratifying  to  me,  and  permit  me  to  assure  you, 
sir,  that  no  exertions  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  to  merit  a 
continuation  of  the  confidence  of  the  administration. 

"  The  Shawanese  prophet  and  about  40  followers  arrived 
here  about  a  week  ago.  He  denies  most-^trenuously  any  par^ 
ticipation  in  the  late  combination  to  attack  our  settlements,  which 
he  says  was  entirely  confined  to  the  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Illinois  rivers ;  and  he  claims  the  merit  of  having  prevailed  upon 
them  to  relinquish  their  intentions. 

"J  must  confess  that  my  suspicions  of  his  guilt  have  been 
rather  strengthened  than  diminished  at  every  interview  I  have 
had  with  him  since  his  arrival.  He  acknowledges  that  he  receiv- 
ed an  invitation  to  war  against  us,  from  the  British,  last  fall,  and 
that  he  was  apprised  of  the  intentions  of  the  Saclfs,  Foxes,  &c. 
early  in  the  spring,  and  warmly  solicited  to  join  in  their  league. 
But  he  could  give  no  satisfactory  explanatiqn  of  his  neglecting 
to  communicate  to  me  circumstances  so  extremely  interesting  to 
us,  and  towards  which,  I  had,  a  few  months  before,  directed  his 
attention,  and  received  a  solemn  assurance  of  his  cheerful  com- 
pliance with  the  injunctions  I  had  impressed  upon  him. 

"  The  result  of  all  my  enquiries  on  the  subject,  is,  that  the  late 
combination  was  produced  by  British  intrigue  and  influence,  in 
anticipation  of  war  between  them  and  the  United  States.  It 
was,  however,  premature  and  ill  judged,  and  the  event  sufficient- 
ly manifests  a  great  decline  in  their  influence,  or  in  the  talents 
and  address,  with  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  manage 
their  Indian  relations. 

«  The  warlike  and  well  armed  tribes  of  the  Potawatamies, 
Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Delawares  and  Miamis,  I  believe  neither 
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had,  nor  would  have  joined  in  the  combination;  and  although 
the  Kickapoos,  whose  warriors  are  better  than  those  of  any  other 
tribe,  the  remnant  of  the  Wyandot  excepted,  are  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  prophet.  I  am  persuaded  that  they  were 
never  made  acquainted  with  his  intentions,  if  these  were  really 
hostile  to  the  United  States. 

"  As  you  do  me  the  honor  to  request  my  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  troops  destined  to  protect  the  western  frontiers,  I  will 
communicate  the  result  of  my  reflections  with  great  pleasure. 

"  Such  is  the  nature  of  Indian  warfare,  that  I  am  persuaded 
that  one  hundred  thousand  men  would  not  be  able  to  form  a 
cordon  along  the  frontiers  of  this  territory,  Michigan,  and  the 
state  of  Ohio,  sufticiently  compact  to  preserve  our  settlements 
from  their  desultory  attacks  in  case  of  a  general  combination  of 
the  north-western  tribes  against  us;  and  any  fort,  which  is  built 
with  a  view  to  form  any  part  of  such  a  line  of  defence,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  useless.  The  chain  of  forts  began  by  general 
St.  Clair,  and  completed  by  general  Wayne,  extending  into  the 
Indian  country  from  the  Ohio,  and  which  were  so  situated  as  to 
coVer  the  settlements  from  any  attack  but  that  of  Indians,  afford- 
ed not  the  least  security  to  the  inhabitants,  and  were  no  further 
useful  than  as  resting  places  for  the  small  convoys  which  were 
employed  to  throw  in  provisions  for  the  campaign  at  the  head  of 
the  line.  As  we  have  no  elevation  in  the  Avhole  of  what  was 
the  north-western  territory,  that  could  be  designated  by  the 
name  of  mountain,  we  havief  consequently  no  difficult  passes, 
such  as  the  ancient  world,  and  some  of  the  Atlantic  states  afford ; 
the  securing  of  which,  would  necessarily  command  the  country 
for  a  considerable  extent.  There  are,  however,  military  posi- 
tions to  be  found,  which,  if  properly  improved,  would  not  only 
prevent  the  ingress  of  any  regular  force,  but  woald  effectually 
keep  the  Indians  in  check.  These  are  to  be  sought  for  along 
the  great  water  courses  which  bound  the  country  on  either  sides, 
and  in  those  excellent  channels  of  communication  which  nature 
has  provided  to  unite  them.  Without  the  aid  of  these  the  bulky 
articles  which  make  up  the  returns  of  the  Indian  market,  could 
never  be  taken  out.  The  country  being  remarkably  flat,  the 
roads  are  excessively  bad  in  winter;  and  in  the  summer,  the 
immense  prairies  to  the  west  and  north  of  this,  produce  such 
myriads  of  flies  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  make  use  of  pack 
horses.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  few  well  situated  positions  on 
the  straits  which  unite  the  lakes  on  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the 
communications  Avhich  connect  the  latter  with  the  former,  wouM 
completely  control  the  Indian  trade,  and  consequently  the 
Indians  themselves.  I  suppose  Ihat  the  forces  to  be  stationed 
at  Detroit,  ought,  in  some  measure,  to  be  i^egulated  by  that  kept 
by  the  British,  in  the  neighboring  fortress  of  Maiden.  This  has, 
I  believe,  for  several  years,  not  exceeded  two  weak  companies., 
aad  is  at  present  reduced  to  one. 
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"  The  fort  at  Detroit  can  have  little  or  no  influence  in  con- 
trolling the  Indian  trade,  because  it  does  not  command  the  strait; 
and  if  it  did,  much  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  now,  and  the 
whole  could  be  carried  on  by  the  land  route  of  the  Grand  river. 
The  proper  position  for  our  object  is,  therefore,  to  be  sought  for 
higher  up.  In  case  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  she  could  never  think  of  defending  Upper  Canada, 
and  no  valuable  purpose  could  be  answered  by  a  temporary  pos- 
session of  Detroit  and  the  neighboring  settlements.  I  can, 
therefore,  see  no  good  reason  for  an  accumulation  of  force  at 
this  point. 

"  A  strong  regular  work,  to  be  garrisoned  by  two  companies, 
but  capable  of  accommodating  a  battalion,  would,  I  should  ima- 
gine, be  amply  sufficient.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have 
the  fort  to  command  the  ship  channel  of  the  strait. 

"  When  I  was  at  Detroit  in  1 803,  the  British  had,  and  I  believe 
still  have,  six  or  seven  armed  vessels,  carrying  from  eight  to 
twenty-two  guns,  on  lake  Erie.  With  a  part  of  this  force,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  Mackinac  would  be  easily 
reduced ;  as,  from  its  insular  situation,  no  reinforcements  or  sup- 
plies could  reach  it  if  the  enemy  should  possess  the  superiority 
of  naval  force  on  the  upper  lakes;  to  prevent  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  either  to  build  a  number  of  vessels  equal  to  theirs,  or, 
by  fortifying  the  river  of  Detroit,  confine  them  to  lake  Erie.  A 
situation  proper  for  this  was  the  object  of  my  enquiry,  and  Hog 
island,  two  miles  above  Detroit,  was  pointed  out  as  the  most 
eligible ;  there  is,  also,  another  favorable  situation  for  command- 
ing the  navigation  on  the  strait  below  lake  St.  Clair  and  lake 
Huron.* 

"  As  the  canoe  route  of  the  Grand  river  and  lake  Nepissin,  to 
its  entrance  into  lake  Huron,  is  entirely  within  the  British  terri- 
tory, the  post  of  Mackinac  is  of  considerable  importance.  It  is 
here,  and  at  the  neighboring  British  post  of  St.  Joseph's,  that  the 
valuable  trade  which  is  borne  along  the  route  above  mentioned, 
and  that  which  comes  by  the  way  of  Detroit,  is  parcelled  out 
for  the  various  directions  which  it  afterwards  assumes.  In  the 
event  of  a  war  with  the  British,  it  will  be  their  first  object  to 
furnish  the  tribes  who  espouse  their  cause,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  to  render  them  independent  of  any  sup- 
ply from  us  for  several  years. 

"  The  post  of  Mackinac,  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  small 
armed  vessels,  would  be  a  great  check  to  the  throwing  in  these 
supplies;  but  it  could  only  be  stopped  entirely  by  erecting  a 
work  at  the  rapid  of  St.  Mary's,  the  pass  leading  into  lake  Supe- 
rior. This  route  into  the  Mississippi  is  not  so  good  a  one  as  that 
by  Green  Bay,  Fox  river,  and  Ouisconsing;  but  the  one  being 

*Thls  is  the  site  of  Fort  Gratiot,  erected  during  the  War. 
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secured,  and  the  other  open,  would  expose  us  to  the  same  mis- 
chiefs as  if  neither  were  guarded.* 

"  For  the  peace  estabUshment  of  Mackinac,  one  disciplined 
complete  company,  under  a  vigilant  officer,  would  be  sufficient. 
Of  all  the  communications  between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi, 
that  from  lake  Michigan  by  the  Fox  and  Ouisconsing  rivers,  is 
the  most  used,  and  the  most  interesting  and  important.  It  is 
through  this  channel,  that  nine  tenths  of  the  goods  for  the  supply 
of  the  Indians  above  tlie  Illinois  river  and  Louisiana  are  convey- 
ed, and  until  we  have  a  military  force  upon  it,  we  can  never 
control  either  the  traders  or  the  Indians.  I  was  so  sensible  of 
this,  that  in  a  treaty  which  I  made  at  St.  Louis,  in  1 804,  with  the 
Sacks  and  Foxes,  1  inserted  a  clause  authorising  the  United  States, 
to  build  a  fort  on  either  side  of  the  Ouisconsing,  or  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Miiiiissippi,  as  the  one  or  the  other  should  afford 
the  best  site. 

*'  I  am  convinced  that  great  advantage  would  arise  from  a 
company  being  stationed  there.  The  village  of  Prairie  du 
Chien,  consisting  of  about  thirty  French  families,  is  three  miles 
above.  The  fort  lately  erected  on  the  Mississippi,  near  the 
mouth  of  Desmoine,  will  serve  as  an  intermediate  post  as  sup- 
port to  that  on  the  Ouisconsing.  The  site  of  the  latter  ifi,  1  am 
informed,  extremely  bad,  being  commanded  by  higher  ground 
within  musket  shot. 

"  The  post  of  Chicago  is  an  important  one.  From  its  position, 
it  secures  the  communication  between  lake  Michigan  and  the 
Mississippi  by  means  of  a  short  creek  on  which  the  fort  stands^ 
and  which  actually  takes  rise  in  the  same  lake  or  swamp  with  the 
Illinois  river;  so  that,  in  the  spring,  boats  with  their  loading  pass 
freely  from  one  to  the  other.  The  site  of  Fort  Wayne  was  select- 
ed by  General  Washington.  To  erect  a  fort  there  was  the  object 
of  General  St.  Clair's  campaign.  Its  accomplishment  by  General 
Wayne,  and  a  further  knowledge  of  the  country,  sufficiently 
evinced  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  Proceeding  from  Fort 
Wayne  to  the  Wabash,  and  down  that  river  at  the  distance  of 
1 50  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,  and  1 80  from  this  place,  is  the  site  of 
the  old  Wea  towns,  where  there  is  a  considerable  reservation  of 
lands,  made  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  for  a  fort.  The  situ- 
ation i=  beautiful,  and,  besides  commanding  the  Wabash,  is  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe,  which.dischargingitself  into  the 
former,  has  its  source  in  the  neighborhood  cf  the  Illinois  and  St. 
Joseph's  of  lake  Michigan;  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  portage 
of  nine  to  fourteen  miles,  much  used  by  the  Indians,  and  some- 
times by  traders.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  I  would 
not  recommend  the  building  of  a  fort  there.     I  think,  however, 

•Both  these  positions  have  been  occupied  since  the  peace.  At  St.  Mary's  a 
strong  work  has  been  erected,  and  a  still  stronger  one  at  Gveen  Bay,  which 
IS  the  head  quarters  of  a  regiment. 
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that  one  other  is  necessary  on  the  Wabash;  but  I  should  prefer 
it  to  be  lower  down,  as  near  our  boundary  line  as  possible.  The 
Indians  would  be  greatly  dissatisfied  at  our  occupying  the  Wea 
towns ;  and  the  giving  up  the  reservation  at  that  place,  would  be 
a  great  inducement  with  the  Weas  to  cede  the  country  on  which 
they  now  live,  between  this  place  and  the  Vermillion  river. — 
There  is  no  part  of  the  Western  country  so  much  exposed  as 
this.  The  tribes  in  our  neighborhood,  who  were  confederated 
in  the  war  terminated  by  General  Wayne,  are  numerous,  war- 
like, and  well  armed,  and  are  more  than  a  match  for  all  the 
others  united,  with  whom  we  have  intercourse.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  no  idea  of  again  measuring  their  strength 
with  ours.  No  other  influence  but  that  of  the  French  could 
induce  them  to  do  it.  But  in  the  event  of  a  French  war,  if 
they  could  be  led  to  believe  that  there  wans  even  a  possibility 
that  their  efforts,  united  to  those  of  the  French,  would  again 
put  the  latter  in  possession  of  this  country,  the  remembrance  of 
all  the  calamities  which  their  frequent  wars  with  us  have  brought 
upon  them,  and  the  justice  and  benevolence  with  which  they 
have  been  treated  since  the  peace,  w^ould  be  insufficient  to  pre- 
vent their  taking  part  against  us. 

"  The  happiness  Avhrch  they  enjoyed  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  French,  is  their  perpetual  theme — it  is  their  golden 
age.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  it,  speak  of  it 
with  rapture,  and  the  young  ones  are  taught  to  venerate  it  as 
the  ancients  did  the  reign  of  Saturn.  "  You  call  us  your  chil- 
dren," said  an  old  chief  to  me,  "  why  do  you  not  make  us  as 
happy  as  our  fathers,  the  French,  did?  They  never  took  from 
us  our  lands ;  indeed,  they  were  in  common  between  us.  They 
planted  where  they  pleased,  and  they  cut  wood  where  they 
pleased,  and  so  did  we;  but  now,  if  a  poor  Indian  attempts  to 
take  a  little  bark  from  a  tree  to  cover  him  from  the  rain,  up 
comes  a  white  man  and  threatens  to  shoot  him,  claiming  the 
tree  as  his  own." 

"  When  the  first  information  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to 
France  reached  them,  they  could  not  conceal  their  joy;  and  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  appearance  of  the  first  French  uni- 
form at  St.  Louis,  would  have  been  the  signal  for  revolt  with 
all  the  tribes  in  this  quarter,  the  Delawares  excepted. 

"  The  present  garrison  of  Fort  Knox  is  too  near  this  town  to 
be  of  as  much  advantage  as  if  placed  some  distance  above.  A 
good  situation  could  be  found  near  our  present  boundary  line ; 
but  if  the  further  extinguishment  of  title,  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  propose,  shall  be  accomplished,  it  might  with  more  propriety 
be  placed  still  further  up.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  proper 
to  have  a  company  stationed  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood. 

"  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  keeping  up  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Mossac,  excepting  as  a  depository  of  the  stores,  &r.  destined  for 
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Louisiana.  This  purpose  would  as  well  be  answered  by  a  care- 
ful  non-commissioned  officer  and  six  men,  as  by  the  present 
garrison. 

"  A  show  of  force  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis,  would 
certainly  contribute  to  awe  the  neighboring  tribes ;  and  if  a 
whole  regiment  of  infantry,  and  one  or  two  companies  of  artil- 
lery, could  be  spared  for  the  protection  of  upper  Louisiana,  and 
for  garrisoning  the  posts  of  this  and  the  Illinois  territories,  the 
field  and  staff  officers  of  the  regiment,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  companies,  might  with  propriety  be  placed  there.  An  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind  would  have  a  great  tendency  to  preserve 
discipline  and  subordination.  Permit  me  to  recommend  that, 
in  the  forts  which  are  far  advanced  in  the  Indian  country,  beside 
the  deposite  of  six  months  provisions  by  the  contractor,  there 
should  constantly  be  kept  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  of  kiln 
dried  corn,  to  be  annually  renewed.  No  loss  could  arise  from 
this  measure,  as  the  old  deposite  could  be  sold  to  the  traders  or 
the  Indians  when  the  new  should  arrive. 

f'  Contractors  are  so  often  negligent,  and  convoys  of  provi- 
sions, for  a  considerable  distance  through  a  wilderness,  are  sub- 
ject to  so  many  accidents,  that  I  have  known  more  than  one  in- 
stance where  a  garrison  was  upon  the  point  of  being  forced  to 
abandon  its  charge  for  want  of  food.* 

"  Should  my  recommendation,  to  place  a  company  on  the 
Wabash,  near  this  place,  be  adopted,  I  should  be  much  gratified 
to  have  lieutenant  Whitlock,  who  at  present  commands  Fort 
Knox,  and  is  the  paymaster  of  the  district,  continued.  He 
served  under  my  immediate  command  for  several  years ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  there  is  not  a  more  zealous  or 
attentive  officer,  or  one  possessed  of  better  qualifications,  in  the 
service.  He  is  now  the  oldest  lieutenant  of  his  regiment,  if 
there  be  not  already  a  vacancy  for  him.  There  is  also  a  sur- 
geon's mate  to  whom  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  remain,  as 
his  connexions  reside  in  this  neighborhood. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

«  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON." 

Previous  to  the  Governor's  entering  into  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians for  the  further  extinguishment  of  title,  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  page  129,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  county  of 
Dearborn,  in  the  territory  of  Indiana,  was  left  in  an  awkward  pre- 
dicament, and  that,  to  make  all  things  straight  and  correct,  an 
extinguishment  of  title  to  a  tract  of  land  as  hereafter  described, 
was  absolutely  necessary.     This  tract  he  had  introduced  into 

*  If  this  recommendation  had  been  attended  to,  It  would  have  been  the  sal- 
vation of  the  important  post  of  Chicago  and  its  garrison,  which  yielded  to  the 
Indians  for  no  other  cause  but  vrant  of  provision ;  and  hence  the  massacre  which 
ensued,  which  will  be  more  par^ticularly  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  war—/  U. 
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the  treaty  of  1 805,  but  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  chiefs 
refusing  to  sign  it  upon  other  terms,  the  article  which  related  to 
it  was  expunged.  The  tract  in  question  is  thus  described  in  the 
Governor's  letter  to  the  secretary  at  war,  previous  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty:  "It  consists  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  acres,  adjoining  Dearborn  county  on  the  west,  the  line 
running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river  so  far  south,  as 
the  line  which  was  to  form  the  north  boundary  of  the  other  pur- 
chase made  by  the  treaty  of  Grousland,  and  south  by  the  said 
line." 

Impressed  with  the  great  value  of  this  tract  under  present 
circumstances,  the  Governor  proceeded  to  Fort  Wayne  to  meet 
the  chiefs,  and  there  to  have  it  included  in  the  treaty  about 
to  be  made  with  them  for  the  extinguishment  of  title  to  lands  in 
another  quarter.  In  the  whole  of  this  very  important  business 
he  was  completely  successful,  having,  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1809,  concluded  with  the  Miami,  Eel  river,  Delaware,  and  Pot- 
awatamie  tribes,  a  treaty,  in  which  was  ceded  all  that  tract  of 
country  which  shall  be  included  between  the  boundary  line 
established  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  the  Wabash,  and  a 
line  to  be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Rackoon  creek,  emptying 
into  the  Wabash  on  the  southeast  side,  about  twelve  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Vermillion  river,  so  as  to  strike  the  boundary  line 
established  by  the  treaty  of  Grousland,  at  sucli  a  distance  from 
its  commencement  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Vincennes 
tract,  as  would  leave  the  tract,  then  ceded,  thirty  miles  wide  at 
the  narrowest  place;  and,  also,  all  that  tract  included  between 
the  following  boundaries,  viz:  beginning  at  Fort  Recovery, 
thence  southwardly  along  the  boundary  line  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Greenville  to  the  intersection  of  the  line  established 
by  the  treaty  of  Grousland ;  thence  with  said  line  to  a  point, 
from  which  a  line,  drawn  parallel  to  the  first  mentioned  line, 
will  be  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  same,  and  along  the  said 
parallel  line  to  its  intereection  with  a  line  to  be  drawn  from 
Fort  Recovery  parallel  to  the  line  established  by  the  treaty  of 
Grousland,  and  along  the  said  parallel  line  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

With  the  Kickapoos  a  separate  treaty  was  made,  by  which 
they  not  only  confirmed  and  gave  their  sanction  to  the  above 
treaty,  but  also  ceded  another  tract  of  land,  which  lies  between 
the  tract  above  ceded,  the  Wabash,  the  Vermillion  river,  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  north  corner  of  the  said  ceded  tract,  so  as 
to  strike  the  Vermillion  river  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

In  the  forming  these  treaties,  the  consent  and  sanction  of  all 
the  tribes  who  had  any  claim,  or  the  shadow  of  claim,  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  follovi  ing  sums,  in  goods  and  annuities,  were 
agreed  to  be  given,  in  compensatiou  for  the  land  ceded:  To  the 
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Delawares,  a  permanent  annuity  of  500  dollars ;  to  the  Miami«, 
a  like  annuity  of  $700 ;  to  the  Eel  river  tribe,  a  like  annuity  of 
r'fSSO;  to  the  Potawatamies,  a  like  annuity  of  $500;  to  the 
Weas,  .f  500,  and  a  present  sum  of  $1500  dollars-,  to  the  Kicka- 
poos,  a  like  annuity  of  $500,  and  a  present  sum  of  $1500;  to 
ilie  Miamis,  domestic  animals  to  the  amount  of  $500,  for  that 
and  the  two  following  years;  and  to  the  Miamis,  Eel  rivers, 
Delawares,  and  Potawatamies,  goods  to  the  amount  of  $5,200. 
The  number  of  acres  contained  in  those  cessions,  was  2,900,000. 

With  respect  to  the  compensation,  the  Governor  sounded 
them  on  the  score  of  taking  a  present  sum  instead  of  an  annui- 
ty; but  he  found  that  they  were  generally  more  inclined  to 
have  the  long  annuity  than  one  for  a  shorter  period,  though 
larger,  or  to  having  the  whole  paid  down.  Thus  far,  they  had 
departed  from  the  usual  policy  of  savages,  to  provide  for  the 
present  moment,  without  caring  for  the  future.  This,  however, 
was  a  principle  inculcated  on  them  by  Mr.  Jefferson  himself, 
who  told  them  that  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  purchase  their  lands  from  thorn  in  this  manner,  when 
they  wished  to  sell,  even  if  the  United  States  had  no  immediate 
use  for  the  land. 

Pending  this  treaty,  a  mischievous  report  had  been  made  to 
the  Indians  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  not  want 
their  lands,  and  that  Governor  Harrison  was  about  to  purchase 
them  on  his  own  account.  This  evil  insinuation  w^is  likely  to 
be  productive  of  much  injury,  which  could  not  be  got  over  oth- 
erwise than  by  the  Governor's  proposing  to  them  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  President,  and  have  it  from  his  own  mouth,  that  he  sanc- 
tioned the  bargain.  Of  this  they  readily  accepted,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  send  them  forward  at  the  expense  of  government,  un- 
der the  care  and  guidance  of  Mr.  John  Conner,  one  of  the  inter- 
preters, to  whom  he  gave  strict  charges  as  to  the  economy  which 
bf"  ought  to  use  in  his  journey. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


AHUS  closed  the  year  1809,  and  nothing  material  occurred 
till  the  latter  part  of  April  1810,  when  the  Governor  received  • 
infornntation  that  the  Shawanese  prophet  was  again  exciting  the 
Indians  to  hostilities  against  the  United  States.  A  trader,  of 
(he  most  undoubted  veracity,  who  had  been  for  some  time  at 
the  residence  of  the  impostor,  assured  him,  the  Governor,  that  the 
prophet  had  at  least  1000  souls  under  his  control,  (perhaps  350 
to  400  men,)  principally  composed  of  Kickapoos  and  Wineba- 
goes,  but  with  a  considerable  number  of  Potawatamies  and 
Shawanese,  and  a  few  Chippewas  and  Ottawas. 

The  friends  of  the  French  traders  among  the  Indians,  advised 
them  strongly,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Americans  in 
Vincennes,  lest  they  should  suffer  in  the  attack  which  Avas  med- 
itated against  the  latter.  It  was  plain  that  the  hostile  disposi- 
tion of  the  prophet  and  his  adherents,  had  been  produced  by 
the  interference  and  intrigues  of  the  British.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  they  had  received  a  considerable  supply  of  ammu- 
nition from  them,  as  they  had  refused  to  buy  any  from  the  Amer-^M 
ican  traders ;  saying  that  they  had  a  plentiful  supply,  and  that,  •* 
when  they  wanted  more,  they  could  have  enough  without  paying 
for  it.  And  this  appeared  to  the  traders  true  enough,  as  they 
could  observe  that,  at  that  time,  they  were  in  possession  of  great 
abundance  of  it. 

At  this  time,  the  exposed  and  naked  situation  of  Vincennes 
was  such  as  to  excite  considerable  apprehension  in  the  mind  of 
the  Governor.  He,  therefore,  recommended  to  government  to 
have  a  fort  built  where  he  had  mentioned  some  time  before, 
which  might  induce  settlers  to  fix  themselves  under  cover  of  itj 
and  thereby  a  sufficient  militia  force  could  be  obtained  to  pro- 
tect the  town  from  any  sudden  surprise  that  might  be  projected 
by  the  Indians. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  the  Governor  received  further  in- 
formation of  the  force,  as  well  as  the  designs  of  the  prophet. 
It  appeared  that  the  force  then  with  him,  consisted  of  from  600 
to  800  men;  and  if,  as  it  was  reported,  and  was  probable,  the 
defection  extended  to  all  the  tribes  between  the  lUinois  river 
and  lake  Michigan,  the  number  might  be  doubled.  However 
contemptible  that  number  may  appear  to  be,  yet  it  was  capable, 
from  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  French  settlements,  of 
spreading  devastation  and  slaughter  to  an  immense  extent. 
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It  appears  there  was  to  have  been  held  a  large  meeting  some 
where  about  the  St.  Joseph's.  To  this  meeting  the  Governor 
understood  that  the  Delawares  had  s^ent  a  deputation,  who  had 
been  instructed  to  dissuade  the  other  tribes  from  listening  to  the 
prophet. 

The  Governor  despatched  Mr.  Conner  witli  a  speech  to  the 
Delawares,  in  which  he  pointed  ou!  to  them  the  inevitable  des- 
truction which  awaited  all  those  tribes  which  should  dare  to 
take  up  the  hatchet  against  their  fathers,  and  the  great  danger 
that  the  friendly  tribes  would  incur,  if  war  should  be  kindled, 
from  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  friends  from  foes.  He  also 
de«ired  the  chiefs  to  send  some  faithful  man  after  their  deputies, 
with  fresh  instructions,  which  he  dictated,  and  promis»ed  to  com- 
pensate him  for  his  trouble.  He  also  sent  for  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Shaker  society,  who  resided  about  twenty  miles  from 
Vincennes,  and  endeavored  to  prevail  on  him  to  take  a  speech 
to  the  prophet,  who  affected  to  follow  the  Shaker  principles  in 
every  thing  but  the  vow  of  celibacy;  and  this  leader  of  the 
Shakers  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  Shawanese  pro- 
phet was  under  the  same  divine  inspiration  that  he  himself  was, 
but  that,  for  reasons  growing  out  of  his  situation  as  a  savage,  he 
and  his  immediate  followers  were  permitted  to  cohabit  with 
their  women. 

In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  res- 
pecting a  detachment  of  men,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a 
post  on  the  Wabash,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  at 
war,  of  which  the  following  is  the  extract  which  relates  to  the 
subject: 

'•  If  it  shall  be,  in  your  judgment,  necessary  to  establish  a  post 
on  the  Wabash,  and  within  the  late  purchase,  I  shall  confide  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the  objects  to  be  embraced, 
and  of  service,  peculiar  to  Governor  Harrison,  to  give  such  in- 
structions to  the  commanding  officer  as  may  be  necessary."  In 
another  letter,  of  the  same  date,  he  informs  him  that  "  Captain 
Posey  had  been  directed  to  move  with  a  company,  as  full  as  the 
detachment  at  Newport,  Ky.  would  admit,  and,  on  his  arrival 
at  Vincennes,  to  report  himself  to  the  Governor."  And  in  a 
subsequent  letter,  July  5,  he  was  informed  that  120  men,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Cross,  were  also  descending  tlie  Ohio 
from  Pittsburgh.  Their  destination  had  been  Bellefontaine, 
near  St.  Louis;  but  they  had  orders  to  halt  at  Newport,  and 
were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor,  provided  he  might 
think  their  presence  Jiecessary  at  Vincennes.  It  was  also  stated, 
that  a  part  of  the  6th  regiment  would  ])e  ordered  to  Pittsburgh, 
to  be  reinforced  as  circumstances  miglit  require ;  and  that  it 
Avas  expected  an  accommodation  would  be  effected  between  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  as 
far  as  that  hostilities  were  not  to  be  apprehended.     Captain 
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Floyd  was  ordered  to  Vincennes,  to  take  command  of  the  troops 
on  their  arrival ;  he  being  represented,  by  the  secretary  at  war, 
as  "  a  brave  and  capable  officer." 

The  transactions  of  the  prophet  and  his  adherents,  appeared 
every  day  to  assume  more  consequence,  and  threaten  more  dan- 
ger to  the  frontier  settlers.  It  appears  by  the  Governor's  des- 
patch to  the  secretary  at  w^r,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining 
over  to  his  party,  the  Huron  or  Wyandot  tribe.  This  tribe, 
although  inferior  in  numbers  to  most  of  the  others,  had  always 
had  great  influence  in  the  Indian  councils.  The  other  tribes 
called  them  their  uncles,  and  venerated  them  for  their  superior 
talents  and  valor.  To  them  was  committed  the  custody  of  the 
great  belt,  which  was  the  symbol  of  union  between  the  tribes  in 
their  late  war  with  the  United  States,  and  likewise  the  original 
duplicate  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  The  prophet,  knowing 
the  great  advantage  he  would  derive  from  gaining  over  this 
tribe  to  his  interests,  attempted  it,  and  succeeded.  He  sent  to 
them  a  deputation,  expressing  his  surprise  that  the  Wyandots, 
who  had  directed  the  councils  of  the  other  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
treaty  with  the  Avhite  people,  should  sit  still,  and  sec  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians  usurped  by  a  pari — that  Ire  was  desirous  of 
seeing  those  treaties,  to  know  what  they  contained. 

The  Wyandots  answered,  that  they  had  preserved,  with  care, 
the  belt  which  had  formerly  united  all  the  tribes  as  one  nation ; 
but  that  it  had  remained  so  long  in  their  hands  without  an  enqui- 
ry being  made  after  it,  that  they  had  supposed  it  was  foigotten^ 
They  were  glad,  however,  that  it  was  at  length  called  fur.  As 
for  their  own  part,  they  were  tired  of  their  situation — that  they 
had  nothing  nearer  their  hearts,  than  to  see  all  the  various  tribes 
united  again  as  one  man — that  tliey  looked  upon  every  thing 
that  had  been  done  since  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  as  good  for 
nothing — and  that  they  would  unite  their  exertions  Avith  those 
of  the  prophet,  to  bring  together  all  the  tribes,  and  to  get  them 
to  unite  to  put  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  the  white  people, 
and  endeavor  to  recover  jvhat  had  been  unjustly  taken  from 
them — that  they  had  been  driven  back  until  they  could  go  no 
farther,  and  that  they  might  as  well  die  where  they  were,  as  be 
driven  back  upon  those  Indians  who  would  probably  kill  them. 

This  answer  the  prophet  had  immediately  circulated  through 
all  the  tribes;  and  the  effect  of  it  was,  that  those  who  were  be- 
fore indifferent  or  inimical  to  the  views  of  the  prophet,  hastened 
to  him  from  every  direction.  The  Wyandots  passed  through 
the  village  of  Mississinaway,  on  their  waj  to  the  prophet;  and, 
at  a  conference  with  the  Miami  chiefs,  they  produced  the  great 
belt  before  mentioned,  and  reproached  the  Miamis  with  having 
deserted  tlieir  Indian  friends,  and  uniting  themselves  with  the 
white  people.  The  Miamis  were  so  intimidated,  that  they  con- 
sented to  attend  the  meeting  at  the  prophet's  town,  and  sent  for 
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the  Weas  to  join  them  at  Mississinaway,  whenjce  they  would 
proceed  together  to  the  prophet's  town.  A  chief  of  the  Weas 
came  to  the  Governor,  and  communicated  to  him  the  object  of 
the  journey;  and  from  him,  and  two  others  of  the  same  tribe, 
the  above  information  was  all  obtained. 

A  few  days  before  this  period,  a  Piankishaw  Indian  called  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Dubois,  (a  French  gentleman,  who  lived  about 
a  mile  from  Vincennes,)  after  his  family  had  retired  for  the  night, 
and  told  him  by  all  means  to  ren^>ove  beyond  the  Mississippi,  as 
he  might  expect  troublesome  times  soon,  if  he  remained  where 
he  was. 

An  old  Piankishaw,  named  Grosbie,  who  was  particularly 
attached  to  the  United  States,  and  personally  to  the  Governor 
himself,  asked  his  permission  to  remove  over  the  Mississippi, 
alledging  that  he  heard  nothing  among  the  Indians  but  the  news 
of  war,  and  as  he  intended  to  take  no  part  in  it,  he  v/ished  to 
be  out  of  danger.  He  told  him  that  the  prophet  had  actually 
formed  a  plan  to  surprise  the  town.  He  intended,  in  the  guise 
of  friendship,  to  come  there  with  a  large  body  of  men;  that  four 
or  five  should  be  assigned  to  each  house ;  and  himself,  with  twelve 
or  fifteen  would  enter  the  Governor's,  and,  vfhen  they  had  mur- 
dered him,  a  signal  Avould  be  given  by  a  person,  posted  for  tb.at 
purpose,  to  commence  a  general  massacre.  He  boasted  that 
he  would  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Pontiac*  The  Gov- 
e'.nor  also  received  information  from  the  person  whom  he  had 
stationed  at  the  prophet's  town,  that,  as  far  as  lie  could  ascertain, 
there  were  about  thjee  thousand  men  within  about  thirty  miles 
of  tl>3  prophet's  town,  wlio  were  constantly  counciling,  but  that 
they  v/erc  extremely  secret  in  their  proceedings;  but  he  had 
been  informed  by  his  friends,  thai  it  was  at  least  determined  to 
prevent  the  surveyors  running  any  lines  west  of  the  Wabash. 

From  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Governor  wag- 
fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  by  means  of  British 
influence  that  this  combination  was  formed,  and  that,  to  augment 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the  United  States,  they 
might  have  urged  the  Indians  on  to  commence  hostilities,  though 
they  had  not  the  intention  of  declaring  Avar  themselves;  and  that 
a  large  party  of  the  Indians  was  ripe  for  such  an  event  he  made 
no  question. 

llere  a  question  may  naturally  ar; -e,  and  it  may  very  properly 
be  asked.  If  the  United  States  hav* ,  upon  all  occasions,  mani- 
fested the  strictest  justice  in  tiieir  transactions  with  the  Indians, 
how  did  it  happen  that  they  were  not  sensible  of  this,  and  that 
they  should  be  governed  by  apov/er  that  iiad  so  often  deceived 
them,  and  from  whose  intrigues  and  bad  advice  they  had  for- 
merly suffered  so  much?     It  may  be  answered,  that  there  is 

•Pontiac,  a  celebrated  Indian  chief,  who  distinguihed  himself  in  the  wars 
with  the  British,  previous  to  the  revol'jtionary  war. 
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nothing  about  -which  nations  are  more  divided,  than  the  source 
of  their  misfortunes.  We  frequently  find  them  attributed  to 
causes  the  most  opposite.  The  Indians  in  the  western  territory, 
were,  in  fact,  miserable.  The  game  which  was  formerly  so 
abundant,  was  become  so  scarce  as  barely  to  afford  subsistence 
to  the  most  active  hunters,  the  greater  part  of  each  tribe  were 
actually  in  a  state  of  starvation ;  and,  astonishing  as  it  might  seem, 
those  remote  savages  had  felt  their  full  share  of  the  misfortunes 
which  the  European  war  had  brought  upon  the  greater  part  of 
the  world.  The  exclusion  of  the  English  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  they  v/ere  accustomed  to  dispose  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  peltry  which  they  imported  from  Canada,  had 
reduced  the  price  of  those  articles  to  almost  nothing.  The 
Indians  could  scarcely  procure  for  them  the  necessary  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  they  were  so  often  induced  to  forego  the  purchase  of 
that  article  to  gratify  their  passion  for  ardent  spirits,  that  it  was 
not  at  all  surprising  that  the  British  agents  should  have  been  able 
to  persuade  them  that  their  misfortunes  were  produced  by  the 
extension  of  the  American  settlements.  A  portion  of  the  en- 
lightend  American  people  themselves,  at  that  period,  had  been  . 
taught  to  believe,  by  the  emissaries  of  that  government,  that  the 
embarrassments  the  country  labored  under,  had  grown  out  of 
the  measures  of  its  government,  rather  than  from  the  unjust  and 
iniquitous  decrees  of  the  British  government.  When  men  of 
education,  talents,  and  intelligence  were  thus  deceived,  it  could 
not  be  wondered  at,  that  ignorant  half  starved  savages  were 
seduced  by  those  whoso  well  understood  the  arts  of  deception. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  a  boat,  which  had  been  sent  up  the 
Wabash  with  salt,  in  payment  of  annuities  due  to  the  Indians, 
returned.  The  person  in  whose  charge  it  had  been,  reported 
that  the  prophet,  and  the  Kickapoos  with  him,  refused  to  accept 
of  that  part  of  it  which  .he  was  directed  to  deliver  to  them.  Oa 
his  way  up,  he  was  directed,  by  the  prophet,  to  leave  the  salt  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  as  he  could  not  determine  until  his  brother, 
the  war  chief,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Detroit,  and  whom  he  daily 
expected,  would  arrive.  Upon  the  return  of  the  boat,  the  master 
was  directed  to  take  the  salt  on  board,  as.  they  were  determined 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Whilst  the  hands  were  rolling  in 
the  barrels,  the  brother  of  the  prophet  seized  the  master  and 
several  others  by  the  hair,  and,  shaking  tliem  violently,  asked 
them  if  they  were  Americans.  They,  however,  were  all  young 
Frenchmen.  They  also  insulted  Mr.  Brouilette,  and  called  him 
an  American  dog,  and  a  young  Pota^^'atamie  chief  directed  his 
men  to  plunder  his  house,  which  was  immediately  done,  depriving 
him  of  all  his  provisions,  tobacco,  &c. 

This  man,  Brouilette,  was  not  known  as  an  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. In  order  to  disguise  his  real  character,  he  kept  a  few 
articles  to  trade  in. 
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It  appeared,  by  the  report  of  the  boatmen,  that  the  conduct 
©f  the  young  chief  above  mentioned,  was  highly  displeasing  to 
his  tribe,  and  the  chief,  Winemack,  was  an  open  and  avowed 
friend  of  the  United  States.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  the 
Governor,  who  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
attachment.  On  the  same  day  a  party  of  the  Kickapoos,  twenty 
in  number,  arrived  at  Vincennes.  They  parted  between  that 
and  the  Illinois  river,  with  a  large  party  of  Sacks,  Foxes,  and 
Winebagoes,  amounting,  as  they  said,  to  eleven  hundred,  all 
going  to  the  prophet  and  to  the  British.  They  also  reported 
.that  Marpoc  the  Potawatamie  chief  of  the  Illinois  river,  had 
taken  the  same  direction  with  his  people. 

About  this  time  the  Governor  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  agent  at  Fort  Wayne. 

^^Fort  Wayne,  June  24,  1810. 
*'  Dear  Sir, 

"  A  person  just  arrived,  who,  it  appears,  has  lost  himself  on 
his  route  to  Vincennes,  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  announcing 
to  you  my  return  to  this  post.  I  was  delayed  on  my  journey,  in 
attending  to  the  transjportation  of  the  public  goods ;  and  on  my 
arrival  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  I  had  learned  that  the  prophet's 
brother,  had  lately  been  at  work  among  the  Shawanese  on  the 
Au-glaize,  and,  among  other  things,  had  burned  your  letter  de- 
livered to  the  chiefs  at  this  place  last  fall.  I  accordingly  took 
Wapaghkonetta  in  my  route  home,  assembled  the  chiefs,  and 
demanded  the  reason  why  they  had  suffered  such  an  improper 
act  to  be  committed  at  their  dooF.  They  disavowed  all  agency 
in  the  transaction;  and  their  entire  disapprobation  of  the  pro- 
phet's conduct,  and  concurring  circumstances,  satisfied  me  that 
they  were  sincere.  The  white  persons  at  the  town,  informed 
mc  that  not  one  of  the  chiefs  would  go  into  council  with  the 
prophet's  brother,  and  that  it  was  a  preacher,  named  Riddle, 
who  took  the  letter,  to  have  it  interpreted,  and  that  the  brother 
of  the  prophet  took  it  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire ; 
declaring,  that  if  Governor  Harrison  was  there,  he  would  serve 
him  so.  He  told  the  Indians  that  ihe  white  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment were  deceiving  them,  and  that,  forhis  part,he  never  would 
believe  them,  or  put  any  confidence  in  them — that  he  never 
would  be  quiet  until  he  effected  his  purpose,  and  that,  if  he  was 
dead, //«e  cause  would  not  die  with  him.  He  urged  the  Indians 
to  move  off  to  tlie  Mississippi  with  him,  and  that  there  he  would, 
assemble  his  forces,  j^ll  his  arguments  seemed  to  be  bottomed 
on  the  prospect  of  hostilities  against  our  people.  He  made  no 
impression  on  the  ShaAVanese,  and  went  away  much  dissatisfied 
at  their  not  coming  into  his  views.  I  consider  them  among  our 
best  friends.  I  indirectly  encouraged  their  emigration  Westward, 
and  told  them  that  their  annuity  should  fgllnw   them.     They 
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appear  determined  lo  remain,  and  arc  n)ucii  attaclied  to  the 
town  and  the  improvements,  which  are  considei-ahle. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  not  here  when  Mr.  O'Neillc  passed. 
I  agree,  from  all  the  information  I  can  collect,  that  the  prophet 
is  endeavoring  to  form  a  combination  among  the  Indians  hostile 
to  us.  I  shall  be  an  the  alert,  and  will  take  special  care  to 
apprise  you  of  every  thing  that  may  be  material,  until  the  crisis 
passes  away.  The  Indians,  in  any  numbers,  you  know,  cannot 
subsist  long  in  one  place.  We  may,  therefore,  calculate  on 
hearing  of  their  dispersing  soon,  or  doing  something  worse. — 
Hendricks  writes  that  a  deputation  from  White  river  is  gone  to, 
the  prophet,  and  he  thinks  it  will  have  the  desired  effect.  1  hope 
to  hear  the  result  soon.  If  this  incendiary  is  not  silenced  in  an 
amicable  manner,  I  think  forbearance  on  our  part  is  no  longer 
prudent.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken; 
but  one  thing  is  certain ;  if  he  is  not  put  down  soon,  some  district 
of  our  country  will  receive  a  blow.  The  information  contained 
in  the  enclosed  pkper,  procured  from  my  interpreter's  wife, 
although  it  is  in  some  respects  improbable,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  prophet's  conduct,  deserves  some  consideration.  It  is 
sent  to  you  as  we  received  it.  There  is  no  possible  inducement 
with  the  woman  to  contrive  a  falsehood. 

"  I  have  read  your  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  Indi- 
ans going  to  the  scat  of  government,  and  shall  pay  particular 
attention  to  it.  I  have  seen  none  of  the  chiefs  since  my  return, 
but  I  learn  that  many  of  them  intend  coming  in  when  they 
understand  I  am  here.  I  have  sent  for  the  Turtle,  but  he  is 
unwell.  I  believe  no  difficulties  exist  with  the  Miamis,  on  the 
subject  of  the  treaty  with  the  Kickapoos,  except  Avith  the  Tur- 
tle; and  that  originated,  like  all  other  mischiefs  of  the  kind,  with 

-.     I  will  converse  with  the  Turtle  on  the  subject,  and 

ascertain  his  objections.  I  do  not  apprehend  much  difficulty 
with  him;  I  have  moneij  to  pay  him.     I  will  be  answerable,  that 

not  another  soul  of  the  Miamis  makes  a  single  objection,  if 

lets  them  alone.  I  shall,  in  future,  cherish  the  Mississinaway 
chiefs ;  for  there  is  our  strong  hold.  The  Turtle  is  contemptible, 
beyond  description,  in  the.  eyes  of  the  Indians.  I  shall  not  suf- 
fer him  to  go  to  the  President,  nor  the  Five  Medals  either.  They 
have  been  there  too  often  already.  If  the  deputation  goes  at 
all,  it  must  be  late  in  the  season,  as  the  President,  during  the 
warm  weather,  will  be  at  his  seat  in  Virginia,  and  the  secretary 
of  war  probably  in  Massachusetts.  I  willh^ve  time  enough  to 
write  you  again  on  this  subject.  * 

"  I  think  you  will  hOfVe  lo  give  up  all  idea  of  taking  up 

again.  He  is  too  unprincipled  to  be  employed  ai.y  wljere, 
except  as  an  interpreter,  and  under  your  own  eye,  where  you 
might  watch  him.  I  could  detail  to  you  a  thousand  instances 
of  his  total  disregard  of  every  thing  that  is  held  sa,cred  by  honest. 
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jind  honorable  men.  Admitting  he  was  restored  here  agaia 
(which  in  my  opinion  never  can  take  place,)  he  would  be  useless 
to  you  and  the  government ;  for  the  latter  never  would  put  any 
confidence  in  his  representations,  and  the  public  interest  would 
thereby  suffer.  He  has  so  long  travelled  in  the  crooked,  miry 
paths  of  intrigue  and  deception,  that  he  never  could  be  made  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  pursue  a  straight,  fair,  and  honorable 
course,  such  as  might  be  creditable  to  himself  and  useful  to  his 
country.  My  opinion  of  him  is  made  up  from  a  long  residence 
at  this  post,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character,  both 
public  and  private.  I  think  I  know  him  as  well  as  any  man  can 
know  him,  and  it  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  he  will  never  suit 
your  purposes  here ;  and  the  sooner  all  hope  of  his  re-establish- 
ment is  at  an  end,  it  will  be  the  better;  for  he  is  becoming  a 
pest  here,  and  will  move  off  if  he  finds  he  cannot  be  reinstated. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  very  great  respect,  your 
excellency's  most  obedient  ser\'ant,* 

"JOHN  JOHNSTON. 

"  His  Exc'v.  William  Henrv  Harrison,  Gov.  of  Indiana."' 

The  greater  part  of  the  information  received  by  the  Gover- 
nor, as  stated  above,  had  been  communicated  by  him  to  two  or 
three  confidential  persons  only,  he  being  much  averse  to  creating 
any  alarm  until  the  necessity  for  it  should  appear  unequivocal. 
But  after  the  return  of  the  salt  boat,  the  report  of  the  great 
number  of  Indians  collected  round  the  prophet,  and  the  violence 
of  his  conduct,  had  created  so  much  apprehension  among  the 
citizens,  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  assemble  the  public 
officers,  merchants,  and  other  respectable  persons,  to  take  their 
advice  upon  the  subject  of  putting  the  country  into  a  state  of 
defence.  To  those  gentlemen,  the  danger  appeared  so  imminent, 
that  they  unanimously  urged  and  advised  him  to  call  tv/o  com- 
panies into  actual  service,  and  to  put  the  rest  of  the  militia  upon 
the  alert.  With  this  the  Governor  complied,  and  alarm  posts 
were  established,  and  such  other  measures  adopted  as  the  occa- 
sion required,  and  his  means  would  allow. 

The  inconvenience  to  the  men,  of  being  called  out  at  the  sea- 
son of  the  approaching  harvest,  being  considerable,  and  the 
expense  of  the  measure  generally,  would  have  prevented  him 
adopting  it,  if  he  had  had  the  least  room  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  his  information  of  the  hostile  designs  of  the  prophet.  But  his 
having  understood  that  the  town  of  Vincennes  had  been  marked 
out  as  the  first  object  of  the  prophet's  attack,  and  the  considera- 
tion that  the  appearance  of  so  much  vigilance  and  military 
preparation  might  have  the  effect  of  deterring  the  impostor  from 

"The  money  mentioned  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  above  letter,  was  the  annuity 
which  Was  allowed  to  the  Turtle  by  the  United  States,  ag  ais  ennoura^ment 
toi'  him  to  adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life. 
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persevering  in  his  schemes,  and  would  also  powerfully  operate 
^ipon  the  grand  council  which  was  to  be  held  at  Tippecanoe. 
The  Governor  well  knew,  that,  although  there  are  no  people 
more  brave  in  the  field  of  action  than  the  Indians,  yet,  like  all 
undisciplined  warriors  collected  together  in  large  bodies,  they 
are  subject  to  unaccountable  paroxysms  of  terror,  the  effects  of 
which  no  reason  or  argument  can  control.  Whilst  wavering  in 
their  determination,  whether  to  receive  or  reject  the  proposition 
of  the  prophet,  a  sensation  of  this  sort  might  he  easily  excited 
hy  a  simultaneous  feint  of  the  militia  from  some  points  on  the 
Ohio  and  the  Great  Miami,  and  from  Vincennes,  which  would 
probably  break  up  the  meeting.  Though  the  Governor  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  make  such  movements,  yet  he  resolved  to 
have  a  report  circulated  at  a  proper  moment,  that  troops  were 
actually  assembling  at  those  points,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
produce  as  much  effect  as  if  it  had  really  been  the  case. 

It  appeared  to  the  Governor  all  important  to  act  with  the 
utmost  vigor  at  the  commencement  of  an  Indian  war.  He  was 
persuaded  that,  when  the  first  act  of  hostihty  would  take  place, 
several  of  the  tribes,  and  many  individuals,  of  those  actually 
engaged  in  it,  would  be  opposed  to  it,  and  many  more  would  be 
politic  enough  to  keep  in  the  back  ground  for  a  while,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  its  progress.  Any  success  on  the  part  of 
(he  hostile  Indians,  would  have  the  certain  effect  of  strengthening 
their  party,  and  of  discouraging  those  friendly  to  the  United 
States  5  and  a  confederacy,  which,  in  the  beginning,  would  be 
but  feeble  and  discordant,  would  become  cemented  and  extended 
to  a  degree  that  would  make  it  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty  to 
dissolve  or  crush. 

By  experience,  the  Governor  found  that  mounted  mihtia  was 
the  most  efficient  force  that  could  be  brought  to  act  against 
Indians.  Celerity  of  motion  he  considered  to  be  essential  to 
their  success.  He,  therefore,  gave  particular  attention  to  hav- 
ing a  corps  of  that  description  organized,  and  properly  discip- 
lined for  service,  in  the  present  case. 

About  the  endof  June,  a  deputation  of  Potawatamies,  headed 
by  the  chief  Winemack,  arrived  at  Vincennes;  having  been  sent 
to  inform  the  Governor  of  the  decision  of  the  council  held  at 
the  St.  Joseph's  of  lake  Michigan,  which  had  been  attended  by 
all  tlie  Indians  of  that  quarter,  and  by  a  deputation  from  the 
Delaware  tribe;  the  object  of  whose  mission  was,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  to  -dissuade  the  Indians  from  falling  in  with  the 
schemes  of  the  prophet.  It  appeared  that  the  last  mentioned 
tribe  had  faithfully  performed  their  duty  to  the  United  States, 
and  their  promises  made  to  the  Governor.  At  the  council  above- 
mentioned,  they  made,  the  most  forcible  representations  against 
the  schemes  of  the  prophet,  and  succeeded  entirely  in  detaching 
them  from  his  interests.     They  did  not  deny  that  they  had  had 
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hosiile  intentions,  and  acknowledged  that  they  had  received  the 
tomahawk;  but  that  they  had  buried  it  on  the'sSthof  the  prece- 
ding month,  never  more  to  take  it  up.  Winemack  was  sent  to 
inform  the  Governor  of  all  they  knew  of  the  prophet's  plans. — 
Detroit,  Fort  Wayne,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Vincennes,  were 
all  to  be  surprised;  and  every  exertion  was  to  be  made  to  induce 
all  the  tribes  on  the  Mississippi  to  join  in  the  confederacy.  It 
could  not,  however,  be  discovered  that  any  of  the  sachems  or 
village  chiefs  of  the  Potawatamies  had  given  their  sanction  to 
the  prophet  or  his  schemes.  His  supporters  were  generally 
confined,  among  all  the  tribes,  to  the  war  chiefs,  or  those  who 
were  heads  of  small  bands.  The  true  character  of  this  mai» 
cannot  be  better  delineated,  than  by  relating  a  circumstance 
which  was  communicated  to  the  Governor  by  the  chief  Wine- 
mack.  He  proposed,  not  long  before  the  time  treated  of,  to  the 
young  men,  to  murder  all  the  principal  chiefs  of  ail  the  tribes; 
observing  that  their  own  hands  would  never  be  untied  till  this 
should  be  effected.  He  said  that  they  were  the  men  who  sold 
their  lands,  and  who  would  prevent  them  opposing  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  white  people.  This  was  not  only  an  atrocious, 
but  an  artful  proposition;  for,  if  a  few  of  the  old  chiefs,  such  as 
the  prophet  could  select,  should  have  been  taken  off  from  each 
tribe,  the  rest  could  have  been  easily  persuaded  to  undertake 
any  enterprise  which  that  artful  savage  could  suggest. 

An  Iowa  Indian  informed  the  Governor,  that,  two  years  before, 
an  agent,  from  the  British,  arrived  at  the  prophet's  town;  and  in 
his,  the  relator's  presence,  delivered  the  message  with  which  he 
was  charged;  the  substance  of  which  was,  to  urge  the  prophet 
to  unite  as  many  tribes  as  he  could  against  the  United  States ; 
but  not  commence  hostiUties  until  he  had  the  signal  from  them. 
From  this  same  man,  and  others  of  his  nation,  the  Governor 
understood  that  the  prophet  had  been  soliciting  their  own  tribe, 
and  others  of  the  Mississppi,  to  join  him  against  the  United 
States.  He  represented  to  them  that  the  white  people  had 
been  constantly  encroaching  upon  the  Indians,  and  driving  them 
back — that  those  who  had  suffered  most,  were  determined  to 
make  a  stand,  and  go  no  further — and  that  the  distant  tribes^ 
who  had  not  lost  their  lands,  ought  to  assist  those  who  had,  or 
they  would  shortly  experience  a  similar  fate  — that  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  Great  Spirit  of  tlie  Indians,  (who  was  him- 
self an  Indian,  and  quite  different  from  tiie  Great  Spirit  of  the 
whites,)  to  tell  them  this,  and  tliat  he  would  destroy  them  if  they 
did  not  believe  the  words  of  his  prophet. 

Winemack  passed  through  the  prophet's  town  on  his  way  to 
Vincennes,  and  the  latter  was  so  enraged  at  the  decision  of  the- 
council,  that  he  attempted  to  have  him  assassinated.  He,  the 
prophet,  declared  that,  though  so  many  of  his  followers  had  fallen. 
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off  from  him,  he  had  still  enough  left  to  carry  his  designs  int» 
execution,  but  that  he  would  take  a  longer  time  to  effect  them. 

It  was  Winemack's  opinion,  that  the  impostor  would  endeavor 
to  raise  the  southern  Indians,  the  Choctaws  and  Creeks  particu- 
arly;  (his  mother  was  a  Creek;)  and  so  firmly  was  he  impressed 
with  this  opinion,  that  he  said,  if  tlie  prophet  did  not  go  to  the 
southward  sometime  that  summer,  he  would  submit  to  be 
considered  a  man  of  no  truth. 

The  Governor  was  for  a  long  time  incredulous,  with  respect  to 
the  probability  of  a  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States.  He  supposed  that  the  former  had  suffered  too  severely 
in  their  former  attempts  to  be  again  willing  to  measure  their 
strength  with  a  people  whose  numbers  were  so  immensely  supe- 
rior to  their  own,  and  who  had  it  so  much  in  their  power  to 
deprive  them  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  of  many  other  arti- 
cles which  habit  had  rendered  altogether  necessary.  He  was, 
however,  from  the  many  circumstances  which  have  been  related, 
perfectly  convinced  that  war  was  not  only  thought  of,  but  that 
it  would  have  been  actually  commenced  but  for  the  active 
interposition  of  the  Delaware  tribe ;  which,  having  suffered  more 
than  any  other  in  the  former  wars,  were  better  able  to  judge  of 
the  evils  that  a  recommencement  of  hostilities  would  bring 
upon  them. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  considerable  merit 
was  due  to  the  Governor  himself,  not  only  for  the  active  prepa- 
rations he  made  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  which,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  had  its  effect  upon  the  council  at  the 
St.  Joseph's,  but  for  his  address  in  managing  the  Delawares,  and 
for  putting  into  their  mouths  the  very  words  and  arguments 
which  they  used  at  the  council.  But  Ave  are  writing  a  history, 
and  not  a  panegyric,  and,  therefore,  shall  return  to  that  plain 
matter  of  fact  path  which  was  first  assumed,  and  which  shall 
be  steadily  persevered  in. 

From  many  of  the  circumstances  already  related,  as  well  as 
some  which  yet  remain  unfolded,  there  cannot  be  the  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  plan  of  the  combination  originated  with  the 
agents  of  England ;  and  that  there  was  much  more  probability 
that  the  prophet  was  inspired  by  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  Upper  Canada,  rather  than  by  the  Great  Spirit,  from 
whom  he  pretended  to  derive  his  authority.  It  might  not  have 
been  their  intention  that  the  Indians  should  commence  hostilities, 
before  a  declaration  of  war,  by  England,  against  the  United 
States;  but  it  is  very  probable,  that,  after  having  given  the 
impetus,  they  found  it  difficult  to  regulate  the  after  movements 
of  their  tawny  allies.  However  desperate  might  have  been  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Indians  might  have  commenced 
a  war  with  the  United  Stato'^,  history  abounds  with  numerous 
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instances  of  war  having  been  undertaken  under  circumstance& 
even  more  sinister  and  untoward.  It  has  been  hinted,  that  at 
the  period  treated  of,  the  Indians  were  become  more  miserable 
than  they  had  ever  been  at  any  period  of  their  history.  It  can" 
not  be  denied  that  this  misery  was  produced  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  whites  upon  their  lands,  as  well  as  by  their  introduction 
among  them  of  that  liquid  poison,  which  is  no  less  destructive 
to  themselves  than  to  the  unfortunate  Indians.  Can  it,  then 
be  surprising,  that  they  should  view  their  own  situation  with 
discontent,  and  that  of  their  neighbors,  the  whites,  with  jealousy, 
and  that  this  should  ripen  into  hatred.  The  prophet  told  them 
that  the  Great  Spirit  did  not  mean  that  the  white  and  red  peo- 
ple should  live  near  each  other — that  the  whites  had  poisoned 
the  land,  and  prevented  it  producing  such  things  as  they  found 
necessary  to  their  subsistence.  This  was  a  specious  argument, 
and  experience  confirmed  them  of  its  truth ;  for  it  could  not  be 
denied,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  whites  increased  in  population, 
and  spread  over  the  land,  the  deer  and  buffalo  became  dimin- 
ished in  numbers,  or  entirely  disappeared.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, and  by  such  artifices,  untutored  savages  may  be  induced 
to  adopt  any  measures,  however  desperate,  that  promises  to 
better  their  situation. 

The  accounts  of  the  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  Indian 
tribes  being  entirely  had  from  Indians,  the  Governor  was  far 
from  placing  in  them  such  implicit  confidence  as  to  induce  him 
to  relax  in  those  military  arrangements  which  were  found  neces- 
sary. He  therefore  despatched  two  trusty,  active,  and  intelli- 
gent men  into  the  Indian  country,  to  learn  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and  to  sound  the  disposition  and  inclinations  of  the  Indians; 
and  it  will  hereafter  appear  that  such  precaution  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  following  letter,  from  the  Governor  to  the  secretary  at 
war,  will  give  a  full  account  of  the  mission,  to  the  prophet,  of 
Mr.  Dubois,  one  of  the  confidential  persons  sent  by  the  Gover- 
nor, in  order  to  learn  the  real  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  impostot, 
and  to  find  whether  the  information  received  from  so  many  other 
sources  had  been  correct. 

"Finremzw,  4ih  July,  1810. 
^•SiR, 

*'  Mr.  Brouilette  arrived  here  from  the  prophet's  town,  on  the 
1st  instant,  and  Mr.  Dubois  yesterday.  I  have  the  honor  to  in- 
close you  a  copy  of  the  deposition  of  tlie  former.  Mr.  Dubois 
was  received  by  the  prophet  with  much  apparent  satisfaction. 
He  told  him  that  he  had  been  sent  by  me,  to  know  what  was  the 
reason  of  his  hostile  preparations,  and  enmity  to  the  United 
States — that  his  conduct  had  excited  so  much  alarm,  that  th^ 
warriors,  both  here  and  in  Kentucky,  were  preparing  themselves 
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for  service — and  that  a  detachment  of  regular  troops  were  ac- 
'  tually  on  their  way  to  Vincennes — but  that  he  was  directed  to 
tell  him  that  their  preparations  were  only  intended  for  defence, 
and  that  no  attempt  whatever  would  be  made  against  him,  until 
his  disposition  to  commence  hostilities  could  no  longer  be 
doubted.  The  prophet  denied  most  strenuously,  that  he  intend- 
ed to  go  to  war  against  the  white  people,  and  intimated  that  the 
Delawares  and  other  Indians  had  been  bribed  with  whiskey  by 
me  to  accuse  him — that  it  was  by  the  express  order  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  that  he  had  fixed  himself  there,  and  that  he  was  likewise 
ordered  to  assemble  as  many  Indians  as  he  could  collect  at  that 
spot.  When  pressed  by  Mr.  Dubois  to  state  the  grounds  of  his 
complaint,  if  he  had  any,  against  the  United  States,  he  said  that 
the  Indians  had  been  cheated  of  their  lands — that  no  sale  was 
good  unless  made  by  all  the  tribes.  He  was  told  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  listen  to  any  statement  he  might  make,  and  that 
it  would  be  as  well  for  him,  perhaps,  to  go  to  Vincennes  and  see 
the  Governor.  This,  however,  was  declined,  alleging  that  he 
had  been  ill  treated  when  he  was  there  before.  Mr.  Dubois 
found,  at  the  prophet's  town,  some  old  friends  of  his  of  the  Kick- 
apoo  tribe,  Avith  whom  he  had  much  conversation.  They  ap- 
peared, to  him,  to  be  alarmed,  and  to  regret  their  having  joined 
the  prophet.  He  asked  them  whether  the  prophet  really  had 
a  disposition  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States.  They  said 
that  they  had  long  known  that  war  was  his  intention ;  but  they 
were  never  informed  whether  he  designed  to  attack  the  United 
States  or  the  Osage  nation.  Mr.  Dubois  passed  through  the 
Wea  and  part  of  the  Eel  river  tribes.  They  were  all  under  the 
impression  that  there  would  be  a  war,  and  were  apprehensive 
that  they  might  be  involved  in  it.  Mr.  Dubois,  however,  agrees 
with  me  in  opinion,  that,  at  present,  there  is  not  the  least  danger. 
The  defection  of  the  Chippewas,  Ottowas,  and  Potawatamies, 
at  the  council  held  at  the  Pou-a-Vash,  has,  for  the  present, 
entirely  frustrated  the  prophet's  designs.  He  thinks,  too,  with 
Mr.  Brouilette,  that  the  chief,  Winemack,  will  be  assassinated 
by  the  prophet's  party,  for  the  active  part  he  has  taken  against 
them.  However  painful  it  may  be  to  entertain  such  an  opinion, 
I  am,  nevertheless,  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant communication  between  some  persons  in  this  place  and 
the  prophet;  and,  although  they  may  not  have  urged  him  to 
make  war  upon  the  United  States,  they  foment  his  discontent, 
and  encourage  him  to  set  up  pretensions  which  the  policy  of 
our  government  has  always  opposed,  and  which  can  never  be 
admitted  without  shutting  the  door  to  every  future  extinguish- 
ment of  title  upon  any  terms  that  -would  be  beneficial  to  our 
treasury.  The  subject  of  allowing  the  Indians  of  this  country 
to  consider  all  their  lands  as  common  property,  has  been  frc- 
qtiently  and  largely  discussed  in  my  communications  with  your 
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predecessor,  and  in  a  personal  correspondence  with  the  late 
President.  The  treaties  made  by  me  last  fall,  were  concluded 
upon  principles  as  liberal  towards  the  Indians  as  my  knowledge 
of  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  government  would  allow.— 
For,  although  great  latitude  of  discretion  has  been  always  given 
me,  I  knew  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  subject, 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  a  claim  of  the  United  States  as  lords 
paramount  to  all  extinguished  or  decayed  tribes,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  recent  settlers.  Upon  this  principle,  the  Miami  nation 
are  the  only  rightful  claimants  of  all  the  unpurchased  lands, 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers.  But,  sir, 
the  President  may  rest  assured,  that  the  complaints  of  injury, 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  lands,  is  a  mere  pretence,  suggested 
to  the  prophet  by  British  partizans  and  emissaries. 

"  The  parties  to  the  late  treaty,  were  never  better  satisfied 
than  they  are  at  this  moment,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kicka- 
poos.  Mr.  Dubois  thinks  that  they  repent  of  having  made  sale  of 
the  small  tract  above  the  mouth  of  Rackoon  creek,  and  that  a 
relinquishment  of  it  would  tend  to  alienate  them  from  the  pro- 
phet. This  is  a  step  which  I  have  informed  him  will  never  be 
taken  by  the  government ;  but  there  may  be  great  propriety  iu 
suffering  them  to  occupy  them  for  some  years. 

"  On  this  subject,  and  on  some  others  which  I  deem  important, 
I  shall  do  myself  the  honor  to  make  you  a  further  communica- 
tion by  the  next  mail. 

"Captain  Posey  has  not  yet  arrived.     As  soon  zu  he  comes, 
I  shall  dismiss  the  two  companies  of  militia. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

"WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON, 

"The  Hon.  Wm.  Eustis,  Esq.  Sec.  at  War." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


A  HE  following  circumstance  alarmed  the  Governor,  and  im- 
pressed him  with  an  opinion,  that  every  thing  which  had  been 
said  and  done  by  the  prophet,  to  convince  him  that  he  had  no  hos- 
tile intentions  towards  the  United  States,  were  mere  hypocritical 
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evasions,  calculated  to  deceive, that  lie  enleitaiaed  the  most  ran 
corous  hatred  towards  our  citizens,  and  that  he  had  serious  inten- 
tions of"  commencing  hostilities  the  moment  he  had  it  in  his  power, 
to  take  the  Governor  by  surprise,  and  to  strike  an  effectual  blow. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  four  canoes  passed  the  Wea  village  of 
Terre  Haute,  with  four  or  five  men  of  the  prophet's  followers 
in  each.  They  were  supposed  to  be  going  to  Vincennes. — 
Having  received  this  information  on  Saturday,  by  a  Wea 
chief,  who  came  to  Vincennes  by  land,  and,  seeing  nothing 
of  them  in  the  course  of  that  day,  the  Governor  despatched  a 
sergeant  of  militia  and  six  men  to  see  what  had  become  of  them. 
At  a  settlement  about  sixteen  miles  above  Vincennes,  they 
learned  that  one  canoe  had  come  down  so  low  as  that  place, 
with  four  Kickapoos — that  they  had  left  their  canoe  there,  and 
had  gone  to  a  meeting  of  the  Shakers  on  Sunday.  They  re- 
turned late  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  went  up  the  Wabash 
about  half  a  mile,  where  they  left  the  canoe,  after  cutting  a  hole 
in  her,  and  in  the  night  stole  five  horses.  They  were  completely 
armed,  had  no  skins  to  trade  with,  nor  did  they  profess  to  have 
any  other  business  than  to  visit  the  Shakers.  That  they  were 
spies  from  a  larger  party,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  horses  were  stolen,  was  the  strongest  indica- 
tion of  a  hostile  disposition  that  they  had  ever  before  discovered. 
Far  from  wishing  to  disguise  the  transaction,  their  canoe  pad- 
dles, and  a  small  fish  gig,  were  left  on  the  shore,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  place  whence  they  stole  the  horses.  The  peo- 
ple in  that  neighborhood  were  so  much  alarmed,  that  they  im- 
mediately assembled  together  for  mutual  defence.  The  Gov- 
ernor, however,  forbid  them  to  pursue  the  thieves,  conceiving 
that,  from  the  little  pains  taken  to  conceal  the  tracks  of  the 
horses,  the  pursuit  was  desired  by  the  Indians,  and  having  no 
doubt  but  the  large  party  were  lying  in  ambush,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  off  any  of  the  pursuers.  The  Governor  had  been 
informed,  some  time  before,  that  one  of  their  plans  to  bring  on 
the  war,  was,  to  send  out  parties  to  steal  horses,  and,  if  they 
were  pursued,  to  kill  their  pursuers. 

No  blood,  however,  having  been  spilt  on  this  occasion,  the 
Governor  still  entertained  hopes  that  he  would  bring  the  prophet 
to  reason;  but  he  had  serious  apprehensions  that  the  people 
would  not  submit  to  have  their  property  stolen,  and  that,  when 
their  patience  would  be  exhausted,  they  would  retaliate  upon 
the  Indians;  and,  in  this,  that  they  would  not  be  over  careful  in 
discriminating  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  expected  that,  in  six  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  the  whole  Indian  tribes  would  be  con- 
federated against  tiic  United  States.  • 

On  the  5th  of  tins  month.  Captain  Posey  and  his  detachment 
arrived.  The  two  companies  of  militia  were  dismissed;  not, 
Jhowever,  under  the  idea  that  tboy  were  unnecessary,  but  to 
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let  the  people  go  home  to  their  harvest;  their  absence  from 
which,  would  have  been  attended  by  serious  consequences  from 
the  loss  of  their  grain. 

From  some  Indians  who  were  at  Vincennes,  the  Governoi 
learnt  that  the  Sacks  and  Foxes  had  actually  received  the  tom- 
ahawk, and  declared  themselves  ready  to  strike  whenever  they 
had  the  signal  from  the  prophet.  It  also  appeared  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Sacks  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  British 
superintendant;  and,  on  the  1st  of  this  month,  July;  fifty  men 
passed  Chicago  on  the  same  destination.  A  Miami  chief,  who 
had  just  returned  from  his  annual  visit  to  Maiden,  after  having 
received  the  accustomed  donation  of  goods,  was  thus  addressed 
by  Elliot,  the  British  agent:  "  My  son,  keep  your  eyes  fixed  on 
me — my  tomahawk  is  now  up — be  you  ready,  but  do  not  strike 
till  I  give  the  signal." 

The  Governor  despatched  one  of  his  interpreters  with  a 
speech  to  the  prophet,*  in  the  hope  that  the  knowledge  which 
he  would  acquire  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  United 
States,  would  prevent  his  commencing  hostilities;  and  a  further 
inducement  to  this  measure  was  the  better  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  character, 
by  a  personal  interview. 

This  speech  was  delivered  to  the  prophet  by  the  Interpreter, 
in  the  presence  of  his  brother,  Tecumseh,  who  was  the 
efficient  man,  the  real  Moses  of  the  family.  No  particular 
answer  was  made,  that  was  promised  to  be  sent  by  this  brother, 
the  interpreter,  however,  having  lodged  with  him,  much  conver- 
sation ensued.  He  denied  having  intended  to  make  war,  but 
declared  most  solemnly,  that  it  was  not  possil)le  to  remain  friends 
with  the  United  States,  unless  they  w^ould  abandon  the  idea  o/ 
making  settlements  further  to  the  north  and  westward  and 
explicitly  acknowledge  the  principle  that  all  the  lands  in  the 
western  country  was*  the  common  property  of  all  the  tribes. — 
"  The  Great  Spirit"  said  he  "  gave  this  great  island  to  his  red 
children,  he  placed  the  whites  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  water; 
they  were  not  contented  with  their  own,  but  came  to  take  ours 
from  us.  They  have  driven  us  from  the  sea  to  the  lakes,  we 
can  go  no  further.  They  have  taken  upon  them  to  say  this  tract 
belongs  to  the  Miamis,  this  the  Delawares  and  so  on ;  but  the 
Great  Spirit  intended  it  as  the  common  property  of  all.  Our 
father  tells  us,  that  we  have  no  business  upon  the  Wabash,  the 
land  belongs  to  other  tribes ;  but  the  Great  Spirit  ordered  us  to 
come  here,  and  here  we  will  stay."  He  was,  however,  pleased 
with  the  Governors  speech,  he  had  never  been  to  see  him,  he 
only  recollected  him  a  very  young  man  sitting  at  the  side  of 
general  Wayne.     He  never  had   troubled  the  white    people 

*See  note  5. 
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much,  but,  he  would  now  go  to  Vincennes  and  convince  the 
Governor  that  he  had  listened  to  bad  men,  when  he  was  told, 
that  they  meditated  war  against  the  United  States. 

From  the  conversation  which  Mr.  Baron  held  with  the  Kicka- 
poos,  and  other  Indians  at  the  prophet's  town,  they  appeared 
to  be  greatly  displeased  with  the  impostor.  They  were  very 
apprehensive  of  an  attack,  and  were  much  alarmed  at  the  arri- 
val of  the  interpreter,  whom  they  supposed  had  been  sent  in 
advance  of  an  approaching  army,  to  see  what  situation  they 
were  in.  A  Potawatamie  chief  told  Baron,  in  the  presence  of 
the  prophet,  that  they  had  been  told  by  him,  (the  prophet)  that 
no  more  should  die  at  his  town,  but,  that  three  Kickapoos  had 
been  buried  in  as  many  days. 

The  prophet  imperfectly  understanding  his  language,  asked 
Baron  what  he  had  said;  and  upon  his  repeating  it  to  him,  he 
observed,  that  the  Potawatamie  had  lied,  for  none  had  died. 
"  I  will  not  say,"  answered  the  chief  "  that  any  have  died,  but  I 
know  that  you  promised  that  none  should  die,  and  I  have  seen 
three  bodies  buried  within  three  days,  but  they  may  have  been 
dogs,  or  persons  long  since  dead,  and  have  been  taken  to  be 
buried  over  again." 

The  prophet's  brother,  told  Mr.  Baron,  that  he  would  bring 
with  him  about  thirty  of  the  principle  men,  and  as  he  knew  the 
young  men  were  fond  of  attending  upon  such  occasions,  tlx?re 
would  probably  be  one  hundred  in  all;  but  the  prophet  said  that 
he  might  expect  to  see  a  great  many  more. 

Besides  the  expense  of  supporting  such  a  number  for  ten  or 
fifteen  days;  there  were  other  inconveniencics  attending  the 
admission  of  such  a  retinue.  The  Governor  therefore  despatched 
a  messenger,  (an  Indian)  to  request  that  the  chiefs  only  would 
<ome,  attended  by  a  few  of  their  young  men,  and  next  day,  he 
sent  captain  Wilson  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  order. 

The  settlers  upon  the  Embarrass  Fork'  of  White  river,  had 
been  alarmed  by  a  party  of  Creeks  and  stragglers  from  other 
tribes ;  and  the  Governor  had  despatched  colonel  J ordon  to  know 
the  cause.  Upon  his  return,  he  reported  that  the  insult  had 
consisted  in  killing  some  hogs  and  cattle,  and  taking  provisions 
"by  force  out  of  some  of  the  houses,  and  threatening  to  scalp  the 
men  if  they  did  not  move  off.  Before  colonel  Jordon  arrived, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  militia  of  Clarke  county,  had 
been  over  with  tifty  mounted  riflemen,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  scttlen^ent,  or  if  necessary  bring  off  the  inhabitants. 
He  found  that  the  marauding  party  had  dispersed ;  a  few  hunters 
of  the  Delaware  tribe,  only  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
they  were  so  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  militia,  and  so 
completely  spread  the  alarm,  that  cojonel  Jordon  was  unable  to 
discover  an  Indian,  or  the  recent  track  of  one  for  many  miles 
round.     Ten  or  twelve  fanjiUes  bad  moved  off,  but  the  rest  had 
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gat  the  better  of  their  fears,  and  sent  to  fecall  such  of  the  runa- 
ways as  had  not  entirely  left  the  territory. 

About  this  time,  the  new  purchase  had  been  explored  by 
some  persons  from  the  two  Carolinas,  who  gave  it  a  high  charac- 
ter, and  nothing  could  prevent  a  considerable  emigration  from 
these  two  states  but  the  alarm  created  by  the  Indians.  The 
Governor,  therefore,  recommended  the  establishment  of  military 
posts  upon  the  Wabash,  as  a  means  of  giving  confidence  to 
settlers,  by  which  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  would  be  greatly  benefited. 

On  the  12th  August,  the  prophet's  brother,  Tecumseh,  arrived 
at  Vincennes,  and  a  council  was  held  by  the  Governor,  in  wJiicli 
mutual  explanations  were  made  by  the  parties.  It  appeared, 
plainly,  however,  that  the  principle  parts  of  the  information 
which  had  been  received  by  the  Governor,  with  respect  to  the 
views  and  intentions  of  this  renowned  pair  of  brothers,  was  well 
founded,  as  the  facts  avowed  by  Tecumseh  in  the  broadest 
manner  were — that  it  was  the  object  of  his  brother  and  himself, 
from  the  commencement,  to  form  a  combination  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes  in  this  quarter,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
white  people,  and  to  estabhsh  a  principle,  that  the  lands  should 
be  considered  common  property,  and  never  be  sold  without  the 
consent  of  all.  That  it  was  their  intention  to  put  to  death  all 
the  chiefs  who  were  parties  to  the  late  treaties,  and  never  more 
to  suffer  any  of  the  village  chiefs  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
Indians ;  but  that  every  thing  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
warriors.  That  the  Americans  had  driven  them  from  the  sea 
coasts,  and  that  they  would  shortly  push  them  into  the  lakes, 
and  that  they  were  determined  to  make  a  stand  where  they 
were.  But  still  with  strange  inconsistency,  he  presisted  in  the 
assertion  that  they  had  no  intention  of  making  war;  and  that  the 
persons  who  had  given  the  Governor  that  information  were 
liars.  On  Winemack,  who  was  present,  he  poured  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  and  threatened  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  Winemack 
expecting  personal  violence,  charged  his  pistol,  and  seemed  well 
prepared  to  stop  the  insolence  of  the  Shawanese  forever. 

Every  instance  of  injustice  or  injury  which  had  been  commit- 
ted by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon  Indians,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  was  exaggerated,  and 
every  thing  said  that  was  likely  to  enflame  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  against  the  United  States.  When  he  finished  his 
harangue,  the  Governor  began  to  answer  him,  when  a  scene  took 
place  which  caused  the  council  to  break  up  in  confusion,  and 
which  it  may  be  necessary  particularly  to  describe. 

It  has  already  been  premised  that  the  Governor  had  invited 
the  prophet  and  his  brother,  Tecumseh,  to  exhibit  their  own 
claims,  or  that  of  any  of  their  followers,  to  the  lands  which  had 
been  purchased   the  year  before.     In  the   decision  of   this 
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question,  he  deemed  it  important  that  those  who  had  affected  to 
beheve  that  there  had  been  some  improper  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Governor,  in  effecting  the  treaty,  should  be  present,  and 
hear  the  evidence  that  could  be  adduced  in  support  of  it,  as 
well  as  the  grounds  upon  which  the  claims  of  Tecumseh  rested, 
A  general  invitation  was  therefore  given  to  all  those  who  chose 
to  attend.  The  judges,  of  the  supreme  court,  the  secretary  of 
the  territory,  many  otficers  of  the  army,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  citizens,  were  accordingly  present.  They  were  all  seated, 
many  of  them  upon  chairs  and  benches,  around  the  Governor, 
and  Tecumseh,  with  the  Indians  upon  the  grass,  immediately 
before  him.  At  a  small  distance  to  the  left  the  Potawatamie 
chief,  Winemack,  lay  extended  on  the  grass  with  one  of  his 
young  men  near  him.  To  this  chief  the  Governor  had  a  few 
days  before  presented  a  pair  of  pistols,  which  he  had  asked  for, 
to  defend  himself,  as  he  said,  against  the  assassination  which  was 
meditated  upon  him  by  Tecumseh  and  his  followers.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  council,  the  GovernoT-had  been  attended 
by  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men  from  the  garrison  of  fort  Knox; 
but  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  position  in  which 
they  were  first  placed,  the  Governor  had  sent  them  to  a  shade 
at  some  distance.  In  councils  composed  of  different  tribes,  who 
understand  each  others  language,  either  very  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all,  if  is  necessary  that  whatever  is  spoken  to  them,  should 
be  interpreted  to  each  tribe ;  this  process  takes  up  much  time. 

When  the  Governor  began  his  speech,  as  above  stated,  he  was 
replying  to  that  part  of  Tecumseh's  harangue,  which  asserted 
that  the  Great  Spirit  had  intended  that  all  the  red  people  should 
form  one  nation.  He  observed  that  the  white  people,  when  they 
arrived  upon  this  continent,  had  found  the  Miamis  in  the  occu- 
pation of  all  the  country  on  the  Wabash,  and  at  that  time  the 
Shawanese  were  residents  of  Georgia,  from  which  they  were 
driven  by  the  Creeks — that  the  lands  had  been  purchased  from 
the  Miamis,  who  were  the  true  and  original  owners  of  it — that 
it  was  ridiculous  to  assert  that  all  the  Indians  were  one  nation. 
If  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  would 
not  have  put  different  tongues  in  their  heads,  but  have  taught 
them  all  to  speak  a  language  that  all  could  understand.  That 
the  Miamis  found  it  for  their  interest  to  sell  a  part  of  their  lands, 
and  receive  for  them  a  further  annuity,  the  benefit  of  which  they 
had  long  experienced,  from  the  punctuahty  with  which  the 
Seventeen  Fires  complied  with  their  engagements,  and  that  the 
Shawanese  had  no  right  to  come  from,  a  distant  country  and 
control  the  Miamis  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  property. 

Having  said  the  above,  the  Governor  took  his  seat  to  give  time 
to  the  interpreter  to  explain  it.  This  he  had  done  to  the  Shawa- 
nese, and  had  began  to  interpret  to  the  Potawatamies,  when 
Tecum'^eh  aroie,  and  began  to  speak  with  great  vehemence.— 
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The  Governor  was  surprised  at  his  violent  gestures,  but,  as  ho 
did  not  understand  him  he  thought  he  was  making  some  expla- 
nation, and  his  attention  was  drawn  towards  Winemack,  whom 
lying  upon  the  grass  before  him,  he  observed  to  be  renewing 
the  priming  of  his  pistol,  which  lie  had  kept  under  him,  con- 
cealed from  the  Indians,  but  in  full  view  of  the  Governor.  His 
attention,  however,  was  again  diverted  towards  Tecumseh,  by 
hearing  general  Gibson,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Shawanese  language,  say  to  lieutenant  Jennings,  those 
fellows  intend  mischief;  you  had  better  bring  up  the  guard.  At 
that  moment,  the  followers  of  Tecumseh  all  seized  their  arms, 
tomahawks  and  Avar  clubs,  and  sprung  upon  their  (cet,  their 
eyes  all  bent  upon  the  Governor.  As  soon  as  he  could  disen- 
gage himself  from  the  armed  chair  in  which  he  sat,  he  rose, 
drew  a  small  sword  which  he  had  by  his  side,  and  stood  on  the 
defensive.  Major  G.  R.  Floyde,  of  the  army,  who  stood  near 
him,  drew  a  dirk,  and  the  chief,  Winemack,  cocked  his  pistol. 
The  citizens,  who  were  more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  were, 
however,  entirely  unarmed,  and  some  of  them  armed  themselves 
with  brick  bats,  and  also  stood  on  the  defensive.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Winans,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  ran  to  the  Governor's 
house,  got  a  gun,  and  posted  himself  at  the  door  to  defend  the 
family.  During  this  singular  scene,  no  one  spoke  until  the 
guard  came  running  up,  and  appearing  to  be  about  to  fire,  the 
Governor  ordered  them  not  to  do  so.  He  then  demanded  of 
the  interpreter,  an  explanation  of  what  had  happened.  He 
replied,  that  Tecumseh  had  interrupted  him,  declaring  that  all 
the  Governor  had  said  was  false,  and  that  he  and  the  Seventeen 
Fires  had  cheated  and  impos,ed  upon  the  Indians. 

The  Governor  then  addressing  Tecumseh,  told  him  that  he 
was  a  bad  man  and  that  he  would  hold  no  further  communica- 
tion with  him — that,  as  he  had  come  there  under  the  protection 
of  the  council  fire,  he  might  go  in  safety,  but  he  must  immediat- 
ly  leave  the  neighlsorhood. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  two  companies  of  militia  were 
brought  in  from  the  country,  and  the  militia  of  the  town  embodi- 
ed; 00  disturbance,  however,  happened  through  the  night.  In 
the  morning,  Tecumseh  sent  for  the  interpreter,  and  earnestly 
entreated  that  the  Governor  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  his  conduct  of  the  day  before — declaring  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  attack  the  Governor,  and  that  he  had  acted  under 
the  advice  of  white  people.  After  some  hesitation,  the  Gover- 
nor consented  to  receive  him.  It  was  agreed  that  each  party 
should  have  the  same  armed  force  which  they  had  the  day  before. 

The  Governor,  however,  and  some  of  his  friends,  thought  it 
proper  to  be  better  provided  with  small  arms. 

The  behaviour  of  Tecumseh  at  this  interview,  was  very 
diilerent  from  what  it  was  the  day  before.     His  deportment  was 
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dignified  and  collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to 
be  insolent.  He  denied  having  any  intention  of  attacking  the 
Governor,  but  said  he  had  been  advised  by  white  men,  to  take 
the  course  he  had  adopted.  That  he  had  been  visited  at  his 
town  by  two  white  men,  who  informed  him,  that  one  half  of  the 
white  people  were  opposed  to  the  Governor,  and  willing  to 
restore  the  land  which  had  been  purchased ;  and  advised  him 
to  prevail  on  the  tribes  of  which  the  purchase  was  made,  not  to 
receive  the  annuity  which  had  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty ; 
and  that  the  Governor  would  be  soon  put  out  of  office,  and  a 
good  man  sent  to  replace  him,  who  would  restore  the  lands  to 
the  Indians.  When  asked  by  the  Governor  whether  it  was  his 
intention  to  prevent  the  surveying  of  the  land,  he  answered,  that 
himself,  and  those  who  were  joined  with  him,  were  determined 
that  the  old  boundary  should  continue. 

When  Tecumseh  had  done  speaking,  a  Wyandot,  a  KicVapoo, 
a  Potawatamie,  an  Ottawa,  and  a  Winebago,  severally  spoke, 
and  declared  that  their  tribes  had  entered  into  the  Shawanese 
confederacy,  and  would  support  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Tecumseh,  whom  they  had  appointed  their  leader. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  council,  the  Governor  informed 
Tecumseh,  that,  as  he  had  been  candid  enough  to  avow  his 
intentions,  he  would  be  equally  so  with  liim — that  he  would 
faithfully  transmit  to  the  President,  a  statement  of  the  preteiv 
sions  which  he  had  set  up  to  the  lands  in  dispute,  and  communi- 
cate his  answer  when  it  should  be  received ;  but,  that  he  was 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  President  would  never  admit  that 
the  lands  on  the  Wabash,  were  the  property  of  any  other  tribes 
than  those  who  had  occupied  and  lived  upon  them,  since  th« 
white  people  first  arrived  in  America;  and  as  the  title  to  those 
lands  was  derived  from  those  tribes  by  fair  purchase,  he  might 
rest  assured  that  the  right  of  the  United  States,  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  sword.     The  council  was  then  adjourned. 

The  Governor  being  extremely  anxious  to  discover  the  real 
sentiments  of  Tecumseh,  and  supposing  it  probable  that  in  a 
private  interview,  this  discovery  would  be  better  made.  On 
the  following  day  he  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  camp,  attended  by 
Baron  the  interpreter  alone.  He  was  very  politely  received, 
and  conversed  with  th.e  chief  for  a  considerable  time.  Upon 
being  asked  by  the  Governor,  whether  his  intentions  were  really 
such  as  he  had  avowed  in  the  council ;  he  said  they  certainly 
were — that  it  was  with  great  reluctance  he  would  make  war 
with  the  United  States,  against  whom  he  had  no  other  complaint, 
but  their  purchasing  the  Indians'  lands;  that  he  was  extremely 
anxious  to  be  their  friend,  and  if  he,  the  Governor,  would  pre- 
vail upon  the  President  to  give  up  the  lands  lately  purchased, 
and  agree  never  to  make  another  treaty  without  the  consent  of 
all  the  tribes,  h^  would  be  their  faithful  ally,  and  assist  them  in 
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all  their  wars,  with  the  English.  He  said  he  knew  that  the 
latter  Were  always  urging  the  Indians  to  war  for  their  own 
advantage,  and  not  to  benefit  his  countrymen;  and  here  he 
clapped  his  hands,  and  imitated  a  person  who  halloos  at  a  dog, 
to  set  him  to  fight  with  another,  thereby  insinuating  that  the 
British  thus  endeavored  to  set  the  Indians  on  the  Americans. 
But  he  continued,  he  would  rather  be  the  friend  of  the  Seventeen 
Fires ;  but  that  if  they  did  not  comply  with  his  terms,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  unite  with  the  English. 

The  Governor  again  assured  him  that  he  would  communicate 
his  propositions  to  the  President,  but  informed  him,  there  was 
not  the  least  probability  that  he  would  accede  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed. "  Well"  said  Tecumseh,  "  as  the  great  chief  is  to 
determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put  sense 
enough  into  his  head,  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this 
land.  It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  off,  he  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
war;  he  may  still  sit  in  his  town  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you 
and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out." 

The  Governor  then  told  him,  tliat  on  the  event  of  a  war,  he 
had  one  proposal  to  make  to  him,  to  which  he  hoped  he  would 
accede,  and  that  was  to  put  a  stop  to  that  disgraceful,  and  cruel 
mode  of  warfare  which  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  wage 
against  women  and  children,  and  against  those  who  were  no 
longer  in  a  situation  to  resist — to  this  proposition  he  readily  gave 
his  assent,  and  promised  to  adhere. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  whether  it  was  really  the 
intention  of  Tecumseh  t©  commit  any  violence  upon  the  Gover- 
nor, There  are  certainly  some  circumstances  tending  to  shew 
that  he  had  meditated  some  improper  act.  He  had  violated 
his  positi\-«  promise,  made  to  captain  Wilson,  to  bring  but  a  small 
number  of  warriors  with  him  to  the  council,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  all  those  he  did  bring  with  him,  were  uncommonly  well  armed. 
His  refusal  to  hold  the  council  in  the  portico  of  the  Governor's 
house,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion,  was  evitlenoe 
that  he  either  meditated  or  feared  some  fraud  or  treachery.  He 
said,  indeed,  that  the  earth  was  the  most  proper  place  for  the  In- 
dians, as  they  liked  to  repose  upon  the  bosom  of  their  mother ;  but 
no  such  objection  had  ever  been  made  before,  nor  did  he  make  it 
upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  but  used  the  benches  which  had 
been  provided  for  them.  It  is  probable  that  some  mistake  had 
been  made,  in  giving  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  his  men;  or,  that 
they  had  been  intimidated  after  rising,  by  seeing  the  guard  at 
a  short  distance,  which  they  could  not  see  before  they  rose.  If 
it  is  asked,  why  they  did  not  assassinate  the  Governor,  when  they 
had  him  in  their  power  in  their  camp,  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  council;  if  such  had  been  their  object  :ind  intention,  the  an- 
swer is  obvious;  the  killing  the  Governor,  was  not  probably  tJieir 
i30^e  object,  but  tl\e  commencement  of  a  general  massacre  and 
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plunder  in  the  town;  on  the  day  which  the  Governor  visited 
their  camp,  they  knew  the  town  was  well  secured  by  the  miUtia, 
which  had  been  got  in  from  the  country. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


A  HE  Governor,  immediately  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
council,  wrote  for  captain  Cross'  detachment  to  come  on  to  Vin- 
cennes.  It  had  remained  at  New-Port,  waiting  his  orders, 
whether  to  proceed  to  Vincennes  or  to  Bell  Fontaine,  the  origi- 
nal place  of  destination.  He  also  wrote  to  the  surveyor  gene- 
ral to  have  thesurveymade;and  the  line  run  undertime  protection 
of  the  soldiers,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Cross. 

During  the  whole  of  the  conferences  held  with  Tecumseh,and 
his  party,  the  Wea  tribe  was  present.  The  principal  chief  had 
several  times  informed  the  Governor,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  tell  the  Shawanese  in  presence  of  the  Governor,  that  neither 
himself  nor  any  of  those  tribes  which  were  united  with  him, 
had  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  sales  of  land,  which  the 
Hative  tribes  of  the  Wabash  miglit  make  to  the  United  States. 
When  the  day  arrived,  however,  on  which  he  was  to  speak,  he 
declined  saying  any  thing.  This  change  in  his  determination, 
could  have  been  produced  only  by  fear  of  the  Shawanese,  or  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  faction  opposed  to  the  Governor.  The 
latter  was  the  most  probable,  for  the  chief  told  the  Governor, 
that  since  he  had  arrived,  he  had  received  a  message  from  the 
Miami  ciiiefs,  requiring  him  to  attend  a  council  at  Mis=issinaway, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  speech  which  had  been  sent 
them  from  the  President,  through  Mr.  Johnston  of  fort  Wayne, 
the  purport  of  which  was  a  request  from  the  President  to  be 
informed  whether  the  treaties  made  last  fall,  were  entered  into 
l3y  them  voluntarily  or  not,  and  a  declaration  that  they  were 
made  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  This  circumstance  is 
mentioned  merely  to  shew  the  disposition  of  the  faction,  which 
were  opposed  to-  the  measures  of  Governor  Harrison,  and  how 
easily  tho=e.  unfortunate  people  the  Indians,  were  to  be  imposed 
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upon  by  those  persons  who  to  embarrass  the  Governor,  or  ren* 
der  abortive  his  measures,  used  every  means  in  their  power  to 
agitate  tiieir  mind^  and  delude  their  judgment.  The  reader 
must  well  recollect,  that  before  the  Governor  proceeded  a 
single  step  in  the  business  of  the  treaties,  he  had  positive 
orders  from  government  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
that  offered  to  effect  the  purchase  of  the  lands  in  question; 
and  he  also  received  a  reply  to  the  letter  Avhich  accompanied 
the  treaty,  written  in  the  most  flattering  and  complimentary 
stile. 

The  Weas,  gave  the  Governor  the  names  of  four  persons  in 
Vincennes,  Avho  had  advised  them  to  unite  with  the  prophet, 
and  to  insist  upon  the  land  last  ceded,  being  surrendered 
up  to  them.  Indian  testimony  not  being  sufficient  to  bring 
on  those  persons,  the  punishment  they  so  well  deserved,  thev 
escaped. 

A  young  Iowa  chief,  whom  the  governor  had  employed  to  go 
to  ,the  prophet's  town  to  gain  information,  reported  on  his  return, 
that  he  had  been  told  by  an  old  Winebago  chief,  who  was  his 
relation,  that  the  great  belt  which  had  been  sent  round  to  all  the 
tribes  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  them,  was  returned,  and  he 
mentioned  a  great  number  who  had  acceded  to  the  confederacy, 
the  object  of  which  was  "to  confine  the  great  water  and  prevent 
it  from  overflowing  them."  That  the  belt,  since  its  return,  had 
been  sent  to  the  British  agent,  who  danced  for  joy  at  seeing  that 
so  many  tribes  had  joined  against  the  United  States.  That  the 
prophet  had  sent  a  speech  to  his  confederates,  not  to  be  discour- 
aged at  the  apparent  defection  of  some  of  the  tribes  near  him ; 
for  that  it  was  all  a  sham  intended  to  deceive  the  white  peo^ 
pie — that  these  tribes  hated  the  Seventeen  Fires,  and,  that  though 
they  gave  them  sweet  words,  they  were  like  grass,  plucked  up 
by  the  roots,  they  would  soon  wither  and  come  to  nothing.  The 
old  Winebago  chief  told  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  himself 
and  all  the  village  chiefs  had  been  divested  of  their  power,  and 
that  every  tiling  was  managed  by  the  warriors,  who  breathed 
nothing  but  war  against  the  United  States. 

Early  in  the  month  of  November,  a  party  of  the  Kickapoo 
chiefs  arrived  at  Vincennes,  and  demanded  of  the  Governor, 
their  annuity.  The  Governor  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
refused  to  give  them  any,  until  all,  or  a  majority  of  the  chiefs, 
would  come  forward  and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  seemed  much  disap- 
pointed, and  left  Vincennes,  execrating  the  prophet  and  the 
British.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  applied  than  this 
refusal,  as  they  were  at  the  time,  literally  naked,  nor  could  any 
thing  come  so  directly  home  to  their  feehngs,  as  they  must  have 
reflected  that  justlv,  they  could  not  expect  or  demand  support 
21 
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from  that  government,  against  which,  they  had  associated  tliem- 
selves  with  its  avowed  enemies. 

The  relation  of  the  above  interesting  occurrences,  in  the  Indian 
department,  has  interrupted  us  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
history,  and  we  have  passed  over  the  other  affairs  of  the  terri- 
tory, though  prior  in  point  of  time,  to  which  we  shall  now  recur. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  governors  of  territories  are 
always  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  there- 
fore. Governor  Harrison,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired,  was 
re-appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States;  and,  that  the  re-appointment 
was  with  the  approbation  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  territory, 
the  following  documents  will  most  fully  testify: 

From  the   Wpstern  Sun  of  JVovcmher  4th,  1 809. 

"  The  following  resolution  has  been  sent  on  to  the  general 
government  by  our  legislature,  on  the  subject  of  Governor 
Harrison's  re-appointment.  It  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives Mnanimously,  and  the  council,  three  to  one. 

"  Whereas,  from  the  collision  of  laws,  and  other  circumstances, 
doubts  are  entertained  by  the  minority  of  the  legislature  on  the 
constitutionahty  of  its  organization,  and  the  majority  from  a 
spirit  of  conciliation,  having  thought  it  most  prudent,  not  to 
proceed  to  any  other  act  of  legislation  than  the  apportionment  of 
their  members  under  the  last  act  of  congress — but  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  by  petitions,  as  well  as 
from  other  sources  of  information,  and  from  a  wish  to  express 
their  own  sentiments  on  the  crisis  in  their  government,  which  is 
now  approaching,  viz:  the  appointment  of  governor  of  our  ter- 
ritory, whilst  they  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
inconsistency,  by  doing  any  act  which  might  bear  the  shadow 
of  a  legislative  act,  they  cannot  forbear  from  recommending  to, 
and  requesting  of  the  President  and  senate,  most  earnestly,  in 
their  names  and  in  the  names  of  their  constituents,  the  re-ap- 
pointment of  their  present  Governor,  William  Henry  Harrison ; 
-r— because,  they  are  sensible  he  possesses  the  good  wishes  and 
ztiTcction  of  a  great  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens; — because 
they  believe  him  sincerely  attached  to  the  union,  the  prosperity 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  administration  of  its  government; 
— because  they  believe  him  in  a  superior  degree  capable  of 
promoting  the  interest  of  our  territory,  from  long  experience, 
and  laborious  attention  to  our  general  concerns — from  his  influ- 
ence over  the  Indians,  and  his  wise  and  disinterested  manage- 
ment of  that  department — and  because  they  have  confidence  in 
his  virtues,  talents,  and  republicanism.  Therefore, they  earnestly 
request  the  concurrence  of  th«  members  of  the  council  to  this 
recommendation. 
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Resolved,  That  three  copies  of  the  above  recommendation  be 
made  out  by  the  clerk,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  speaker  of 
this  house,  and  by  the  president  of  the  legislative  council,  one 
whereof,  shall  be  by  the  speaker,  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  another  to  the  president  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  to  our  delegate  in  congress. 
("  Signed,)  «  GENERAL  W.  JOHNSTON, 

"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives* 
("Signed,)  " THOMAS  DOWNS, 

"  President  of  the  Council,  pro.  tem." 

^^. From  the  Western  Sun  of  same  date  as  the  preceding. 

»*  At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  militia  for  tlie  county  of 
Knox,  held  at  Vincennes,  in  the  Indiana  territory,  on  the  28lh 
day  of  October  1 809.  Colonel  Vigo  was  appointed  president, 
and  captain  David  Robb,  secretaiy. 

"  On  motion  of  major  Jordan — ordered,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  draft  a  resolution,  expressive  of  the  confidence  this 
meeting  have  in  the  conduct  of  Governor  Harrison,  and  praying 
that  he  may  be  re-appointed  to  the  government  of  this  territory. 
Whereupon,  major  Jordan,  captains  Wilson,  Purcell,  Jones,  and 
Bruce,  were  appointed  that  committee,  who  returned  after  a 
short  time,  and  reported  the  following,  which  were  unanimously 
concurred  in. 

"  Resolved,  That  from  the  exposed  situation  of  the  territory, 
surrounded  by  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  Indians,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, that  the  governor  thereof,  who  is  ex-officio  commander  in 
chief  of  the  militia,  should  be  a  man  of  military  talents  and 
information. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  attention  paid  to,  and  the  unremitted 
exertions  used  by  William  Henry  Harrison,  to  organize  and 
discipline,  by  frequent  trainings,  the  militia  of  the  territory,  and 
the  masterly  skill,  and  great  military  talents  displayed  in  such, 
his  exertions,  together  with  the  anxious  solicitude  with  which 
he  has  ever  watched  over  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  terri- 
tory, to  which  may  be  added,  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  and  the  great  facility  and 
ease  with  which  he  manages  their  aflfairs,  induced  this  meeting 
to  have  the  utniost  confidence  in  him,  as  eminently  qualified  to 
govern  the  territory,  not  only  because  of  his  superior  military 
talents,  but  also  his  integrity,  patriotism,  and  firm  attachment 
to  the  general  government. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  they 
have  herein  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  regiment  they 
command.     Therefore, 

'^Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  re-appoint<f 
Wil>iam  Henry  Harrison,  to  the  Government  of  the  territory. 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  be  signed  by  the  president 
of  this   meeting,  and   countersigned  by   the   secretary,    and 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
("Signed,)  "F.VIGO, 

"Colonel  Knox  Countv  Militia. 

"DAVID  ROBB,  Captain, 
"  Secretary  to  the  Board." 

We  request  the  particular  attention  of  the  reader,  to  these 
documents,  they  speak  volumes  as  to  the  character  and  conduct 
of  this  man,  in  all  his  multifarious  avocations  and  transactions — 
not  only  as  Governor  of  the  territory,  superintendant  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  commissioner  for  treating  with  the  Indians ;  but  as  a 
magistrate,  a  military  commander,  a  republican,  and  a  private 
citizen.  He  had  now  been  in  the  government  of  the  territory 
for  nine  years.  The  territory  in  his  time  had  assumed  the  second 
grade  of  government,  in  which  he  himself,  had  been  mainly 
instrumental,  although  that  grade,  abstracted  greatly  from  his 
power,  and  his  patronage.  In  fact,  it  must  appear  that  his 
management  of  the  government  affairs,  were  not  only  truly 
paternal;  but,  that  the  people  entertained  the  deepest  sense  of 
his  wisdom  and  patriotism.  In  few  other  cases  of  a  similar 
nature,  do  we  find  the  people  ask  for  a  second  appointment  of 
the  same  governor,  but  in  this  we  find,  that  experience  of  nine 
years,  induced  the  unanimous  call  for  a  fourth  reappointment. 

The  territorial  legislature  met  this  year,  in  November,  when 
the  following  address  was  delivered  by  the  Governor.  It  gives 
such  a  perspicuous  and  interesting  view  of  the  then  state  of  the 
territory,  and  its  affairs,  both  as  to  its  internal  and  Indian  rela- 
tions, that  giving  it,  precludes  the  necessity  of  dilating  upon 
those  circumstances  which  are  the  Subject  of  it;  nor  is  it  possible, 
by  other  means,  better  to  show  the  harmony  which  subsisted 
between  the  members  of  the  legislative  body,  and  the  Governor, 
and  the  unbounded  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  executive 
government  of  the  United  States. 

-'  William  Henri/  Harrison,  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Indiana  Territory,  to  the  Legislative  Council,  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  said  Territory. 
"  Gentlemen, 

*'  The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  territory 
has  had  the  advantage  of  a  legislature,  makes  a  meeting  with 
you  at  this  time,  particularly  agreeable  to  me.  I  know  not  in- 
deed, of  any  great  injury  which  our  citizens  have  sustained  for 
the  want  of  legislative  aid ;  but  there  are  some  subjects,  which 
could  not  much  longer  remain  unattended  to,  without  producing 
inconveniences.  Some  of  these  I  shall  notice  in  my  present 
address,  and  others  will  form  t)ie  subjects  of  future  special 
communications. 
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"  Presenting  as  we  do  a  very  extended  frontier,  to  numerous  and 
warlike  tribes  of  the  aborigines;  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
them,  must  always  form  an  important  and  interesting  feature  in 
our  local  politics.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  the  harmony  and  good  understanding,  which  it  is  so 
much  our  interest  to  cultivate,  with  those  our  neighbors,  have 
for  some  time  past,  experienced  a  considerable  interruption,  and 
that  we  have  indeed  been  threatened  with  hostilities,  by  a  com- 
bination, formed  under  the  auspices  of  a  bold  adventurer,  who 
pretends  to  act  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Deity. 
His  character  as  a  prophet,  would  not,  however,  have  given  him 
any  very  dangerous  influence,  if  he  had  not  been  assisted  by  the 
intrigues  and  advice  of  foreign  agents,  and  otlier  disaftected 
persons,  who  have  for  many  years  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
counteracting  the  measures  of  the  government,  with  regard  to 
the  Indians,  and  filling  their  naturally  jealous  minds  with  suspi- 
cions, of  the  justice  and  integrity  of  our  views  towards  them, 
The  circumstance  which  was  laid  hold  of  to  encourage  disaf- 
fection on  the  late  occasion,  was  the  treaty  made  by  me  at  fort 
Wayne  in  the  autumn  of  the  last  year.  Amongst  the  difficulties 
which  were  to  be  encountered,  to  obtain  those  extinguishments 
of  title  which  have  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  necessary,  as  the  means  of  encreasing  the 
population  of  the  territory,  the  most  formidable,  was  that  of 
ascertaining  the  tribes  which  were  to  be  admitted  as  parties  to 
the  treaties.  The  subject  was  accordingly  discussed  in  a  long 
correspondence  between  the  government  and  myself,  and  the 
principles  which  were  finally  adopted,  were  made  as  liberal 
towards  the  Indians,  as  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  would  permit.  Of  the  tribes  which  had  formed 
the  confederacy  in  the  war,  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace 
of  Greenville,  some  were  residents  upon  the  lands  which  were 
in  the  possession  of  their  forefathers,  at  the  time  that  the  first 
settlements  were  made  in  America  by  white  people,  whilst  oth- 
ers which  were  emigrants  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  had 
no  other  claim  to  the  tracts  they  occupied,  than  what  a  few 
years  residence  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  real  owners  could 
give.  Upon  common  and  general  principles,  the  transfer  of  the 
title  of  the  former  description,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
vest  in  the  purchaser  the  legal  right  to  lands  so  situated.  But 
in  all  its  transactions  with  the  Indians,  our  government  have  not 
been  contented  with  doing  that  which  was  just  only.  Its  savage 
neighbors  have,  on  all  occasions  experienced  its  liberality  asd 
benevolence.  Upon  this  principle,  in  several  of  the  treaties 
which  have  been  made,  several  tribes  have  been  admitted  to  a 
participation  of  their  benefits,  who  had  no  title  to  the  land  ceded, 
merely  because  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hunt  upon,  and 
derive  part  of  their  support  from  them.     For  this  reason,  and 
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to  prevent  the  Miamis,  who  were  the  real  owners  of  the  land, 
from  experiencing  any  ill  effects  from  their  resentment,  in  case 
they  were  excluded ;  the  Delawares,  Potawatamies  and  Kicka- 
poos,  were  made  parties  to  the  late  treaty  of  fort  Wayne.  No 
other  tribe  was  admitted  because  it  never  had  been  suggested 
that  any  other  could  plead  even  the  title  of  use  or  occupancy  of 
the  lands,  which  at  that  time,  were  conveyed  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  until  eight  months  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  and  after  his  design  of  forming  a  hostile  combination 
against  the  United  States,  had  been  discovered  and  defeated, 
that  the  pretensions  of  the  prophet  with  regard  to  the  lands  in 
question,  were  made  known.  A  furious  clamor  was  then  raised 
by  the  foreign  agents  amongst  us,  and  other  disaffected  persons, 
against  the  policy  which  had  excluded  from  the  treaty,  this  great 
and  influential  character,  as  he  was  termed ;  and  the  doing  so, 
expressly  attributed  to  personal  ill  will,  upon  the  part  of  the 
negotiator.  No  such  ill  will  did  in  fact  exist.  I  accuse  myself 
indeed  of  an  error  in  the  patronage  and  support  which  I  afforded 
him  upon  his  first  arrival  on  the  Wabash,  before  his  hostility  to 
the  United  States  had  been  developed;  but  upon  no  principle 
of  propriety  or  policy,  could  he  have  been  made  a  party  to  the 
treaty.  The  personage  called  the  prophet,  is  not  a  chief  of  the 
tribe  to  which  he  belongs,  but  an  outcast  from  it,  rejected  and 
hated  by  the  real  chiefs,  the  principal  of  whom  wae  present  at 
the  treaty,  and  not  only  disclaimed  upon  the  part  of  this  tribe, 
any  title  to  the  lands  ceded,  but  used  his  personal  influence  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  other  tribes,  to  effect  the  cession.  As  soon  as 
I  was  informed  that  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  treaty,  was  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  the  hostile  attitude  which  the  prophet  had  as- 
sumed, I  sent  to  inform  him,  that  whatever  claims  he  might 
have  to  the  lands  which  had  been  purchased  for  the  United 
States,  were  not  in  the  least  effected  by  that  purchase ;  that  ke 
might  come  forward  and  exhibit  his  pretentions,  and  if  they 
were  really  found  to  be  just  or  equitable,  the  lands  would  be 
restored,  or  an  ample  equivolent  given  for  them.  His  brother 
was  deputised  and  sent  to  me  for  that  purpose;  but,  far  from 
being  able  to  show  any  color  of  claim,  either  for  himself  or  any 
of  his  followers,  his  objections  to  the  treaty,  were  confined  to 
the  assertion,  that  all  the  lands  upon  the  continent,  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  the  tribes,  and  that  no  sale  of  any  part  of 
it  could  be  valid  without  the  consent  of  all.  A  proposition  so 
extremely  absurd,  and  which  would  forever  prevent  any  fur- 
ther purchase  of  lands  by  the  United  States,  could  receive  no 
countenance  from  any  friend  to  his  country.  He  had,  however, 
the  insolence  to  declare,  that  by  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
principle  alone,  could  the  effects  of  his  resentment  be  avoided. 
No  person  who  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Indian  affairs  upon  our  aorth  western  frontier  for  some  years  pastj 
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can  be  at  any  loss  for  the  source  of  all  this  mischief,  or  will 
hesitate  to  believe,  that  the  prophet  is  a  tool  of  British  fears,  or 
British  avarice,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Indians ;  which,  in  case  of  war  between  that  power 
and  the  United  States,  may  assist  them  in  the  defence  of  Can- 
ada, or  as  the  means  of  keeping  back  our  settlements,  and  by 
rendering  us  suspected  and  hated  by  the  natives,  secure  to 
themselves,  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  fur  trade  which  they 
have  so  long  engrossed. 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  howerer,  to  state  to  you,  gentle- 
men, that  the  greater  part  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  have 
continued  firm  in  their  attachment  to  the  United  States,  in 
despite  of  the  artful  and  malicious  stories  which  have  been 
circulated,  and  the  goods  distributed  amongst  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  contrary  disposition.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  prophet  and  his  party  have  been  for  some 
time  losing  ground ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  will  ever  be  able 
to  form  a  confederacy  strong  enough  to  commence  hostilities. 
As  long,  however,  as  lie  continues  in  his  present  position,  it  may 
be  in  his  power  to  raise  those  alarms  which  have  so  mischievous 
an  effect  in  retarding  the  population  of  our  country. 

"  I  have  been  thus  particular,  gentlemen,  in  giving  you  infor- 
mation upon  the  present  state  of  our  affairs  with  the  neighboring 
Indians,  that  you  may  have  them  fully  before  you,  in  case  you 
should  think  proper  to  make  them  in  any  shape  the  subject 
of  your  delibeipations.  Although  the  management  of  the  Indian 
affairs,  in  relation  to  their  character  as  an  independent  people, 
and  to  trade  with  them  in  their  own  country,  is  entirely  and 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  regulations,  for  the  government  of  the 
latter  are  of  no  force  in  our  settlements.  Every  person  has 
been  ajlowed  to  trade  with  them  that  pleases,  which  proves  a 
source  of  numberless  abuses,  of  mischievoua  effects,  both  to  the 
Indians  and  ourselves. 

"  Should  you  think  proper  to  pass  a  law,  either  prohibiting 
the  trade  of  Indians  within  our  settlements  altogether,  or  con- 
j&ning  it  to  the  frontiers,  and  obliging  those  who  follow  it  to  take 
out  licenses,  I  am  persuaded  that  your  constituents  would 
receive  from  it  much  benefit.  It  will  be  worthy  of  your  coHsid- 
eration,  also,  whether  some  penalty  might  not  be  advantageously 
imposed  upon  those  who  by  improper  interference,  and  by 
circulating  falsehoods  amongst  the  Indians,  counteract  tlie 
intentions  of  the  government,  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
distrust  and  enmity  which  may  produce  the  most  serious 
consequences.  It  is  believed  that  to  intrigues  of  this  kind,  we 
are  indebted  for  much  of  the  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  Indian  country,  for  the  Icist  six 
months.    The  brother  of  the  prophet  expressly  declared  in  tbp 
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presence  ot*  a  large  audience,  that  two  secret  visits  had  been 
made  to  his  town  by  different  white  men  who  urged  him  to 
oppose  the  execution  of  the  late  treaty,  and  who  assured  him 
that  his  pretentions  would  be  supported  by  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  citizens.  No  treaty  was  ever  concluded  with 
Indians  under  happier  auspices,  than  that  of  fort  Wayne. 
A  number  of  highly  respectable  characters  were  witnesses  to 
its  progress  and  final  termination;  and  to  the  satisfaction  with 
which  the  chiefs  and  whole  body  of  warriors  assented  to  its 
conditions.  For  upwards  of  three  months  from  its  date,  not  a 
lisp  of  discontent  was  heard  from  any  of  those  who  were  parties 
to  it.  So  late  as  the  month  of  July  last,  a  worthy  and  patriotic 
citizen  of  this  neighborhood,  was  sent  to  the  Miamis  to  obtain 
their  consent  to  a  conditional  article  in  the  Kickapoo  treaty. — 
This  gentleman  was  received  at  the  principal  village  with  great 
cordiality  and  respect,  and  assurances  given  him,  not  only  that 
the  original  treaty  would  be  chearfully  complied  with ;  but,  that 
the  article  in  that  with  the  Kickapoos,  which  v/as  tl>e  particular 
object  of  his  mission,  (and  with  which  they  were  under  no 
obligation  to  comply)  would  be  ratified  as  soon  as  they  could 
assemble  all  the  chiefs  of  their  tribe.  But  by  a  communication 
which  has  just  been  received  from  the  agent  at  Fort  Wayne,  it 
appears  that  the  chiefs  which  at  that  time  were  so  cordial  in 
their  feelings  towards  the  treaty,  have  been  since  convinced  that 
the  treaty  was  forced  upon  them,  contrary  to  their  inclination, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  petition  the  President  to 
annul  the  treaty,  and  to  remove  from  oflice,  the  person  who 
negotiated  it.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  words  by  which  the 
Indians  convey  their  complaints,  are  almost  the  same  that  were 
used  in  the  conversation  of  some  persons  within  our  settlements. 
Gentlemen,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assure  you,  that  as  soon  as 
the  Indians  are  convinced  that  our  government  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  opposition  to  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.  The  disaffection  of  those  who  were 
parties  to  the  treaty  I  spoke  of,  is  confined  to  a  part  of  the  tribe 
only,  but  the  effects  which  these  intrigues  may  produce,  upon 
any  future  attempts  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  for  their  lands 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided.  Although  much  has  been 
done  tov/ards  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  title  in  the  territory, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done.  We  have  not  yet  a  sufficient 
space  to  form  a  tolerable  state.  The  eastern  settlements  are 
separated  from  the  western,  by  a  considerable  extent  of  Indian 
lands,  and  the  most  fertile  tracts  that  are  within  our  territorial 
bounds,  are  still  their  property.  Almost  entirely  divested  of 
the  game  from  which  they  have  drawn  their  subsistance,  it  has 
become  of  little  use  to  them;  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  substitute  for  the  precarious  and  scanty  supplies 
which  the   chase  affords;  the  more   certain  support  which  is 
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derived  from  agriculture  and  tlie  rearing  of  domestic  animals. 
By  the  considerate  and  s;ensible  amongst  them,  this  plan  is  con- 
sidered as  the  only  one  which  will  save  them  from  utter  extirpa- 
tion. But  a  most  formidable  opposition  has  been  raised  to  it 
by  the  warriors,  who  will  never  agree  to  abandon  their  old  habits, 
until  driven  to  it  by  absolute  necessity.  As  long  as  a  deer  is  to 
be  found  in  their  forests,  they  will  continue  to  hunt;  it  has  there- 
fore been  supposed  that  the  confining  them  to  narrow  limits,  was 
the  only  means  of  producing  this  highly  desirable  change,  and 
averting  the  destiny  which  seems  to  impend  over  them.  Are  then 
those  extinguishments  of  native  title,  which  are  at  once  so 
beneficial  to  the  Indians,  the  territory,  and  the  United  States,  to 
be  suspended  upon  account  of  the  intrigues  of  a  few  individuals? 
Is  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  nature,  the  haunt  of  a  few  wretched  savages,  when  it  seems 
destined  by  the  Creator  to  give  support  to  a  large  population, 
and  to  be  the  seat  of  civilization,  of  science  and  true  religion. 
It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  how  those  effects  can  be  produced  by  a 
few  persons  whose  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  Indians  are 
so  very  limited.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  excite  jealousy  and 
suspicion  in  savages,  and  to  make  them  believe  that  they  are  im- 
posed upon;  and  upon  no  subject  are  their  passions  more  easily 
raised  than  on  that  of  their  lands.  Every  treaty  that  has  been 
made  with  them  has  proved  a  work  of  difficulty;  besides 
their  natural  prejudices,  the  clashing  interests  of  the  several 
tribes  were  to  be  accommodated — the  injuries  which  they  have 
received  from  the  white  people,  palliated  and  excused,  and  their 
fears  excited  by  seeing  so  many  tribes  driven  from  their  ancient 
seats  by  the  progress  of  our  settlements,  lulled  or  diverted  by 
opening  brighter  prospects,  as  the  reward  of  their  fidelity.  A 
single  artful  orimprudentobservationfrom  a  designing  orcareless 
individual  is,  however,  frequently  sufficient  to  destroy  the  labor 
of  weeks,  and  to  induce  the  Indians  to  abandon  an  intention 
which  they  seemed  to  have  adopted  after  the  maturest  delibera- 
tion. Although  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  blackest  treachery 
and  hatred  towards  our  government  and  nation  have  produced 
some  of  the  intrigues  of  which  I  complain,  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  much  mischief  has  been  done  by  others,  who, 
actuated  by  no  views  that  were  inimical  to  their  country,  have 
suffered  their  passions,  prejudices,  and  personal  animosities  to 
lead  them  astray,  and  to  do  that  which  their  cooler  judgments 
must  condemn.  Whilst  a  penal  law  would,  perhaps,  deter  the 
former,  it  would  be  the  means  as  an  expression  of  the  public  senti- 
ment of  reclaiming  the  latter  to  their  duty.  Should  you  think 
proper  to  take  the  subject  under  your  consideration,  gentlemen, 
the  original  documents  in  my  possession,  in  support  of  what  is 
here  advanced  will  be  submitted  to  you. 
22 
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"  There  is  still,  gentlemen,  some  defect  in  our  revenue  law?. 
Although  it  is  ascertained  that  the  taxes  which  are  due,  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
a  number  of  old  claims  still  remain  unsatisfied,  nor  is  there  a 
dollar  in  the  treasury  belonging  to  the  contingent  fund.  As  a 
measure  tending  to  the  great  relief  of  the  poor,  the  legislature 
two  years  ago,  upon  my  recommendation,  took  off  the  tax  upon 
neat  cattle,  and  single  young  men,  and  substituted  an  additional 
tax  upon  lands  ^or  county  purposes  in  lieu  of  it.  I  recommended 
at  that  time,  also,  to  lower  the  tax  upon  horses,  particularly  those 
that  are  employed  in  agriculture.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  tax 
of  fifty  cents  per  head,  must  be  very  oppressive  to  the  poorer 
class  of  our  citizens. 

"  The  court  of  chancery,  gentlemen,  is  still  in  the  situation 
which  the  law  that  created  it,  left  it.  No  provision  has  yet 
been  made  for  the  compensation  of  the  chancellor,  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  court.  The  opinion  given  by  me  to  the  legisla- 
ture on  this  subject,  still  continues  the  same, "  that  if  there  ever 
was  a  country  where  such  a  court  was  necessary,  this  is  one." 

"  The  judiciary  system  may  also  perhaps  be  susceptible  of  im- 
provement Should  it  be  thought  from  the  number  of  new  coun- 
ties which  are  in  contemplation,  that  a  supreme  court  cannot 
Ije  held  in  each ;  a  district  might  be  composed  of  several 
contiguous  countief. 

"  With  respect  to  the  militia,  gentlemen,  I  am  at  a  loss  what 
to  recommend,  because  our  finances  are  so  limited,  that  I  fear 
we  could  not  easily  provide  the  means  of  supporting  them  in 
those  camps  of  discipline,  which  I  have  formerly  recommended, 
and  in  which  alone  military  duty  can  be  properly  taught.  If 
you  should  think,  however,  that  the  treasury  could  bear  the  ex- 
pense, or  that  it  would  not  impose  on  the  men  too  great  a  burthen 
to  oblige  them  to  furnish  their  own  provisions,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  muster  days  directed  by  the  present  law  would  be  most 
usefully  commuted,  for  even  the  same  number  of  days,  success- 
ively devoted  to  military  improvement  in  a  camp.  Although  I 
almost  despair,  from  the  scantiness  of  our  means,  of  seeing  our 
militia  arrive  at  that  high  state  of  perfection  which  they  ought 
to  attain.  Much  may,  nevertheless,  be  done  towards  keeping 
up  the  spirit  of  improvement,  until  the  general  government 
shall  provide  an  uniform  system  for  the  whole  continent,  and 
the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  But  your  attention,  gen- 
tlemen, may  in  the  mean  time,  be  most  usefully  directed  to  the 
rising  generatiorio  Military  discipline  consists  in  a  number  of 
minute  observances,  which  collectively,  form  a  beautiful  and 
connected  system,  but  considered  individually,  appear  trifling 
and  even  ridiculous.  Hence  it  happens  that  ro  many  persons 
become  disgusted  with  military  duty,  before  the  application  of 
those  apparently  frivolous  orders  which  are  given  to  the  noviciate- 
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in  arms.  Youth  being  more  docile,  is,  therefore,  the  proper 
period  for  military,  as  well  as  every  other  species  of  instructioii. 
And  next  to  that  study  which  will  lead  our  youth  to  a  knowledge 
of  their  rights  when  they  become  men  and  citizens,  what  ii 
more  necessary  than  to  teach  them  the  art  by  which  these  rights 
are  to  be  defended  ?  Ours  is,  I  believe,  the  only  republic  that  ever 
existed  that  neglected  this  important  part  of  education.  In  the 
republics  of  Greece,  the  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium  always 
succeeded  the  studies  and  lectures  of  the  Lyceum,  and  in  that 
of  Rome,  a  strict  attention  to  the  duties  of  tlie  Campus 
Martins,  was  exacted  of  every  youthful  candidate  for  citizenship. 

"The  liberality  of  congress,  gentlemen,  has  committed  to 
your  control  a  section  of  land  in  each  township,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  the  seminary  at  this  place  is  supported,  also,by  a 
considerable  benefaction  in  the  same  species  of  property.  Let 
me  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  that  in  the  system  of  education 
which  you  may  establish  in  those  schools,  the  military  branch 
may  not  be  forgotten.  Let  the  masters  of  the  inferior  schools 
be  obliged  to  qualify  themselves,  and  instruct  their  pupils  in  the 
military  evolutions,  whilst  the  university,  in  addition  to  those  ex- 
ercises, may  have  attached  to  it  a  professorsliip  of  tactics,  in  which 
all  the  sciences  connected  with  the  art  of  war  may  be  taught.  I 
can  see  no  reasonable  objection  to  this  plan;  itwillalFord  health- 
ful exercise  and  amusement  to  the  youth;  inspire  them  with 
patriotic  sentiments — furnish  our  militia  with  a  succession  of  re- 
cruits, all  of  them  habituated  to  the  performance  of  military  evo- 
lutions, and  some  of  them  with  considerable  attainments  in  the 
higher  branches  of  tactics.  The  sole  additional  expense  to  the  or- 
dinary modeof  education,independentof  the  additional  professor- 
ship in  the  University,  will  be  the  procuring  for  each  subordinate 
school,  a  number  of  mock  firelocks  of  wood,  a  few  martial  instru- 
ments, and  for  the  higher  schools,  a  few  hundred  real  guns  of 
the  cheapest  manufacture. 

"  Since  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  gentlemen,  I  have 
received,  for  the  fourth  time,  from  the  President  and  senate  of 
the  United  States,  an  appointment  to  the  executive  duties  of  this 
territory.  I  hope  that  I  duly  appreciate  this  mark  of  continued 
confidence  in  the  government  of  my  country.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  deny  that  the  circumstance  connected  with  the  appointment 
from  which  I  have  derived  most  satisfaction,  is  the  zeal  and 
anxiety  which  was  manifested  in  my  favor  by  the  great  majority 
of  your  constituents,  expressed,  as  well  by  themselves  as  their 
representatives  to  the  last  general  assembly.  Will  you  be 
pleased,  gentlemen,  to  bear  to  them  my  most  sincere  thank« 
for  the  confidence  and  support  with  which  they  have  hon- 
ored me  for  so  many  years.  Assure  them  that  their  interests 
and  happines,  will  ever  be  the  great  objects  for  which  I  shall 
labor,  and  that  1  shall  always  consider  their  approbation  as  my 
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greatest  reward  for  any  services,  which,  through  the  assistance 
of  Divine  Providence,  I  shall  be  able  to  render  them." 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  the  Governor  had  upon 
every  occasion,  when  it  could  be  done  with  propriety,  appointed 
to  the  different  offices  of  the  territory,  such  persons  as  were 
recommended  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  so  generally  has 
this  liberal  principle  been  acted  upon,  that  there  were  few  of  the 
states  wherein  the  public  affairs  were  more  under  the  control  of 
the  people,  than  in  the  territory  of  Indiana,  though  in  all  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  the  power  of  appointing  public 
officers  was  vested  in  the  Governor. 

About  this  time,  however,  some  dissatisfaction  was  manifes- 
ted in  the  county  of  Clarke  on  account  of  the  appointment  of 
a  judge  who  was  rather  unpopular.  On  this  occasion  the 
Governor  addressed  the  citizens  of  that  county,  in  order  to  the 
explanation  of  the  principles  by  which  he  was  governed  in 
making  the  appointments.  In  this  address,  he  stated  that  the 
people  should  have  the  choice  of  all  the  officers  who  were  gene- 
rally elected  by  popular  suffrage  in  the  states,  although  the 
ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territories,  vested  the 
appointing  power  in  the  governor  alone.  He  was,  notwithstan- 
ding, willing  to  receive  and  consider  all  petitions  presented  to 
him,  relative  to  any  kind  of  appointment;  yet  in  cases  of  judges 
and  officers  of  that  character,  after  hearing  all  tliat  could  be 
said  on  the  subject,  he  would  reserve  the  ultimate  decision  to 
himself.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXI 


JL  HE  threats  of  Tecumseh  and  his  brother  against  those  chiefs 
who  would  accept  of  their  annuities  appear  to  have  had  but 
little  effect,  as  the  greatest  number  of  them  came  in  and  receiv- 
ed them,  even  the  Kickapoos,  who  appeared  to  be  more  generally 
attached  to  the  prophet  than  any  other  tribe,  came   in  and 
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received  their's  in  part ;  but  as  the  number  who  came  in,  was  not 
considered  a  complete  representation  of  the  tribes,  only  one 
half  the  annuity  was  paid,  and  the  other  half  reserved  until 
those  who  had  hung  back  should  come  forward  and  claim  it. — 
Tiiough  the  Governor  did  not  apprehend  any  immediate  danger 
of  an  Indian  war,  yet  the  affairs  of  that  department  were  not 
by  any  means  in  such  a  situation  as  he  wished  them.  The 
Indians  appeared  to  be  more  dissatisfied  than  he  ever  before 
saw  them,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  prophet's  prin- 
ciple, that  their  lands  should  be  considered  common  property, 
was  either  openly  avowed,  or  secretly  favored  by  all  the  tribes 
west  of  the  Wabash. 

A  Wea  chief  who  had  attended  a  council  at  Brownstown, 
reported  to  the  Governor,  that  a  resolution  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
any  more  lands  to  the  United  States,  was  entered  into — that  the 
British  agent,  Elliot,  had  informed  them  that  the  English  and 
French  had  made  peace,  and  would  soon  unite  their  arms  to 
dispossess  the  Americans  of  the  lands  which  they  had  taken  from 
the,  Indians.  Such  was  the  dupes  made  of  the  unfortunate 
Indians  by  the  corrupt  agent  of  a  itillmore  corrupt  government. 
That  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  faction  that  ruled  the  British  isle, 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  oceans  of  blood  which  they  had 
caused  to  be  shed  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  in  fighting  against 
the  liberties  of  the  world,  but  they  must  excite  amongst  poor 
naked  and  untutored  savages,  in  the  western  wilds  of  America, 
that  hatred  to  the  only  rational  and  free  government  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  which  they  themselves  entertained  against  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  rational  liberty.  But  happily  for  mankind 
in  general,  and  for  the  United  States  in  particular,  in  this  latter 
case,  at  least,  they  failed,  and  fate  had  decreed  that  upon  Ameri- 
can land,  and  upon  American  lakes  and  seas,  their  arrogance 
should  be  curbed,  their  armies  defeated,  and  their  naval  flagdis 
graced  by  a  young  and  aspiring  nation  of  freemen,  against  whom 
their  miserable  mercenaries  were  butas  snow  before  the  summers 
sun !  as  pigimies  before  the  mighty  giants  of  the  earth ! 

In  the  month  of  November,  the  Governor  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  defer  making 
the  military  establishments  upon  the  Wabash,  which  he  had 
recommended  in  his  letter  to  government  of  10th  October. — 
The  reasons  given,  were  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  West  Florida, — at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing that  captain  Posey's  and  captain  Cross'  detachments 
might  winter  in  Indiana,  and  that  in  spring,  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity might  offer  to  estabUsh  a  strong  post,  and  display  a 
respectable  force  on  the  Wabash.  This  letter  highly  approved 
of  the  Governor's  conduct,  and  agreed  exactly  with  him  in 
sentiment,  that  the  best  possible  way  of  preserving  peace,  was 
to  be  well  prepared  for  war.     ^'  It  has  indaed  occurred  to  mc" 
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said  the  secretary  "  that  the  surest  means  of  securing  good 
behaviour  from  this  conspicious  personage  and  his  brother," 
meaning  Tecumseh  and  the  prophet  "  would  be  to  make  them 
prisoners,  but  at  this  time  more  particularly,  it  is  desirable,  that 
peace  with  all  the  Indian  tribes  should  be  pieserved,  and  I  am  in- 
structed by  the  President  to  express  to  your  excellency  his  expec- 
tations and  confidence  that  in  all  your  arrangements,  this  may  be 
considered  (as  I  am  confident  it  ever  has  been)  a  primary  object 
with  you." 

Agreeably  to  the  recommendation  in  the  speech  of  the  Gov- 
ernor to  the  legislature  of  the  territory,  a  law  Avas  passed 
interdicting  the  sale  of  spirits  to  the  Indians;  but  as  this  law 
would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  nugatory,  so  long  as  there 
was  no  such  law  in  the  otheradjoining  territories, and  as  those  ter- 
ritories wore  only  in  the  first  grade  of  government,  consequently 
could  not  pass  any  law  which  had  not  existed  in  any  state  in  the 
union.  Governor  Harrison  requested  government  to  have  the 
matter  brought  before  congress,  which  was  only  competent  to 
naake  such  a  law. 

However  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  territory  the  conduct 
of  the  Governor  might  have  been,  both  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of 
the  territory,  and  those  of  the  Indian  department,  there  was  a 
small  but  extremelyactive  party  diligently  employed  in  counter- 
acting or  embarrassing  all  his  measures,  even  at  the  expense  of 
their  duty  to  their  country. 

At  all  times  willing  that  his  conduct  should  be  open  to  a  full 
and  fair  investigation;  it  has  been  seen  that  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  had  been  particularly  invited  to  it,  and  all  the  origi- 
nal documents  in  his  possession,  offered  for  their  inspection.  He 
was  sensible  that  not  only  his  own  reputation ;  but  that  the  charac- 
ter as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  general  government  were  deeply 
interested  in  silencing  the  calumnies  which  were  circulated,  in 
relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the  late  treaty  had  been  conduc- 
ted. In  the  territory,  where  the  motives  and  characters  of  the 
men  by  whom  those  reports  were  circulated,  were  well 
known,  little  mischief  could  be  done,  but  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  they  were  not  confined  to  the  territory,  but  that  the  oppo- 
sition in  congress  introduced  the  subject  in  a  debate  in  that 
body,  as  constituting  a  serious  charge  as  well  against  the  admin- 
istration as  against  the  Governor. 

In  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States, 

"  The  great  cause  of  Indian  hostilities,"  Mr.  Gaston  said, "  was 
to  be  found,  where  experience  and  history  would  prompt  us  to 
look  for  it — in  our  cupidity  for  the  lands,  and  their  jealousy  and 
distrust  of  our  superior  intelligence  and  force.  Indian  wars 
have  been,  until  a  few  years  back,  almost  uninterrupted  in  this 
country,  both  before  and  since  the  revolution.     They  need  no 
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other  instigations  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  inconsistent  views, 
interests,  claims,  passions,  and  hahits  of  neighboring,  yet  distinct 
races  of  people.  Sir,  General  Harrison's  treaty  of  November, 
1 809,  was  the  mine  of  the  great  Indian  explosion.  The  Indians 
complained,  I  know  not  how  justly,  that  in  that  treaty  they  were 
cheated  of  lands  which  the  parties  to  it  had  no  right  to  con- 
vey, and  never  meant  to  convey.  There  are  gentlemen  in  this 
legislature  who  know  that  Tecumseh,  immediately  afterwards, 
avowed  his  fixed  purpose  to  vindicate  by  force,  and  by  an  union 
of  the  red  men,  the  rights  of  his  tribe  and  the  menaced  inde- 
pendence of  the  whole  race.  And  we  all  know  (the  fact  is  on 
record)  that  shortly  after  this  treaty  the  British  goyernor-general 
of  Canada,  caused  it  to  be  officially  communicated  to  the  gov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Indians  were  meditating 
hostile  designs." 

Believing  that  a  decision  in  a  court  of  justice  would  be  the  most 
effectual  means  of  shewing  the  correctness  of  his  conduct,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  fairest  towards  his  opponents,  he  commenc- 
ed a  suit  against  a  certain  Wm.  M'lutosh,  a  Scotchman  of  large 
property,  at  Vincennes,  who  had  been  for  many  years  hostile  to 
the  Governor,  and  who  was  not  believed  to  be  very  partial  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  by  a  deposition  made  in  1811  by  colonel  John 
Small,  that  prior  to  the  year  1805,  this  M'Intosh  had  been  upon 
the  best  terms  with  Governor  Harrison ;  but,  that  in  that  year, 
the  Governor  gave  him  great  offence  by  his  advocating  and 
promoting  the  measure  of  the  territory,  going  into  the  second 
grade  of  government; from  which  circumstance,  Mr.  Small  be- 
lieved and  asserted  on  his  oath,  that  M'Intosh  bore  the  greatest 
enmity  towards  Governor  Harrison.  A  copy  of  this  deposition 
we  have  now  before  us;  it  appears  to  have  been  made  before 
judge  Park. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Governor's  exertions  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  territory,  by  giving  to  it  a  representative  gov- 
ernment, had  drawn  down  upon  him  the  enmity  of  this  man 
who  strictly  adhered  to  the  declaration  he  had  made,  to  do  him 
all  the  injury  in  his  power. 

Against  this  M'Intosh,  suit  was  brought  by  the  Governor,  in 
the  supreme  court  of  the  territory,  for  having  asserted  that  he 
had  cheated  the  Indians,  in  the  last  treaty  which  had  been  made 
with  them  at  fort  Wayne.  The  suit  was  about  this  time  brought 
to  issue,  and  was  from  its  character,  well  calculated  to  draw 
the  attention,andexcitea  stronginterestin  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  territory.  Every  means  was  taken  to  insure  an  impartial 
trial.  Of  the  three  Judges,  one  was  the  personal  friend  of  the 
Governor,  and  another  of  M'Intosh ;  both  those  gentlemen,  when 
the  suit  was  called,leftthe  bench,  and  thehonorable,  Waller  Tay- 
lor then  recently  arrived  iuthe  territory,  left  to  preside  alone  ic 
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the  suit.  Toiiisure  an  impartial  jury,  the  court  named  two  Elizers, 
who  chose  forty  eight  as  a  pannel  from  which  the  jury  were  to  be 
taken;  from  this  forty  eight  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  each 
struck  twelve,  and  from  the  remaining  twenty-four,  the  jury  was 
drawn  by  lot, 

Before  a  crowded  audience,  this  interesting  trial  was  continu- 
ed from  10  A.  M.  till  one  o'clock  at  night.  Every  person 
concerned  in  the  Indian  department,  or  who  could  know  any 
thing  of  the  circumstances  of  the  late  treaty  at  fort  Wayne,  was 
examined,  and  every  latitude  that  was  asked  for,  or  attempted 
by  the  defendant  in  the  examination  permitted.  Finding  that 
the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses,  went  to  prove  the  justice  and 
integrity  of  the  Governor's  conduct  in  relation  to  every  thing 
connected  with  the  Indian  department;  the  defendant  began  to 
ask  questions  relating  to  some  points  of  his  civil  administration. 
To  this  the  jury  as  well  as  the  court  objected,  the  latter  observing 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  examination  should  be  confined 
to  the  matter  at  issue.  But  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  defendant  was  permitted  to  pursue  his  own  course, 
and  examine  the  witnesses  upon  every  point  which  he  might 
think  proper.  The  defendant's  council  abandoning  all  idea  of 
justification,  pleaded  only  for  a  mitigation  of  damages.  After 
a  retirement  of  one  hour,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  ^4000 
damages.  To  pay  this  sum,  a  large  amount  of  the  defendant's 
lands  were  exposed  to  sale,  and  in  the  Governor's  absence  in  the 
command  of  tlie  axmy  the  ensuing  year,  was  bought  in  by  his 
agent.  Two  thirds  of  this  property  has  since  been  returned  to 
M-Intosh,  and  the  remaining  part  given  to  some  of  the  orphan 
children  of  those  distinguished  citizens,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
their  patiiotism  in  the  last  war. 

In  the  fall  of  1810,  a  party  of  Indians  who  had  stolen  some 
horses,  were  pursued  by  five  white  men  near  the  Missouri;  the 
latter  got  in  sight  of  the  Indians  in  a  largeprairie,  but  theirhorses 
became  so  much  exhausted  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
pursuit,  v/hich  the  Indians  perceiving,  turned  on  and  surprised 
them  in  their  camp  and  killed  four,  and  badly  wounded  the  fifth. 
Of  this  circumstance  the  Governor  was  informed  by  the  acting 
governor  of  Louisiana,  who  sent  him  a  number  of  documents 
relating  to  the  subject,  and  requested  that  he  would  cause  the 
murderers  to  be  apprehended,  as  he  had  be.en  informed  that  they 
were  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Indiana.  It  was  found 
that  the  information  was  correct,  and  that  they  had  wintered 
between  the  Wabash  and  lake  Michigan,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  prophet's  town.  Four  of  the  same  tribe,  and  from  the 
same  place,  went  to  a  settlement  about  twenty  miles  from  Vin- 
cennes,  and  stole  twelve  horses;  they  were  supposed  to  be  the 
same  banditti  who  had  been  formerly  led  by  the  chief  called 
Turkey  Foot,  of  whom  some  account  has  already  been  given. 
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The  Governor  despatched  a  iliesscnger  to  endeavor  to  have  them 
given  up,  and,  at  least,  to  find  out  by  what  chief  they  were 
protected;  but  he  had  only  slender  hopes  of  having  them 
surrendered  up  tohim.  This  messengerhaving,however,inabout 
two  months  made  a  report  on  the  subject:  four  of  the  horses  were 
delivered  up,  Tecumseh  and  the  prophet  both  disclaiming  having 
any  agency  in  the  taking  of  them,  although  they  acknowledged 
that  it  was  done  by  that  part  of  the  Potawatamie  tribe,  which 
was  under  their  influence — the  rest  they  promised  to  have  sent 
in,  but  in  this  they  failed — and  they  said  that  the  murderers  had 
left  that  part  of  the  country,  and  had  gone  to  reside  on  the  Illi- 
nois river.  The  messenger  did  not  make  a  formal  demand  of 
them,  but  he  was  told  that  they  would  not  be  given  up.  He 
had  much  conversation  with  Tecumseh,  who  openly  avowed  his 
determination  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  white  people, 
and  upon  his  being  told  that  he  never  would  he  able^  he  told  the 
messenger  that  he  would  live  to  see  the  contrary. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  period  we  treat  of,  a  Kickapoo  chief 
came  to  the  Governor  of  his  own  accord,  and  told  him  that,  as  he 
had  always  treated  him  with  kindness,  he  was  determined  to  put 
him  upon  his  guard  against  the  prophet  and  his  brother.  He 
said  that  their  pacific  professions  were  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
that  for  several  years  he  had  heard  them  speaking  to  the  Indians, 
and  in  that  time  he  had  heard  nothing  but  war  and  hatred  to 
the  United  States.  That  their  giving  up  horses  which  were 
occasionally  stolen,  was  merely  to  lull  them  into  security,  and 
to  prevent  their  designs  being  discovered  until  they  were  ripe 
for  execution;  that  they  had  frequently  cautioned  their  young 
men,  and  reproved  them,  saying  that  they  would  defeat  their 
plans  by  their  precipitancy.  That  in  their  harangues  to  the 
Indians,  they  always  requested  those  who  would  not  join 
their  confederacy,  to  keep  their  secrets ;  that  they  always  prom- 
ised a  rich  harvest  of  plunder  and  scalps,  and  that  the  first 
stroke  would  put  them  in  possession  of  an  ample  supply  of  arms, 
ammunition  and  provisions. 

From  general  William  Clark  of  St.  Louis,  the  Governor  re- 
ceived information  that  the  prophet  had  sent  belts  to  the 
Mississippi  tribes,  inviting  them  to  war  against  the  United  States, 
and  declaring  that  he  would  begin  the  war  by  an  attack  on 
Vincennes.  By  accounts  received  from  the  interpreter  at 
Chicago,  the  Indians  in  that  quarter  had  fully  determined  on 
war;  and  by  another  letter  from  general  ClarUe,  it  appeared 
that  the  Sacks  had  absolutely  acceded  to  the  confederacy,  and  a 
party  of  them  had  gone  oif  to  Detroit,  no  doubt  for  arms  and 
amnmnition.  » 

One  of  the  surveyors  who  had  been  employed  to  divide  the 
new  purchase  into  townships,  was  frightened  off  the  lands  by 
the  Wea  tribe,  who  took  two  of  his  men  prisoners  and  took  from 
23 
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them  a  rifle  and  some  other  things,  and  kept  them  tied  all  night, 
but  they  were  liberated  in  the  morning.  The  surveyors  fled  to 
Cincinnati. 

The  Governor  had  often  occasion  to  lamerit  that  the  Indians 
were  not  always  treated  with  justice  and  propriety  by  American 
citizens.  About  this  time,  a  Creek,  or  Muscoe  Indian  was 
killed  by  an  Italian  trader  in  Vincennes.  The  Indian  was  drunk, 
and  the  white  man  believing,  or  effecting  to  believe  that  the 
Indian  intended  some  violence  to  him,  shot  him.  The  Governor 
caused  the  Italian  to  be  arrested  and  tried ;  but,  as  in  too  many 
other  cases,  acquittal  was  the  consequence.  Two  Indians  were 
wounded  by  a  white  man  about  twenty  miles  from  Vincennes; 
a  surgeon  was  sent  out  to  them  by  the  Governor,  and  they  both 
recovered. 

The  occurrence  of  circumstances  of  this  nature,was  a  source 
of  great  embarrassment  and  vexation  to  the  Governor ;  he  deter- 
mined, however,  that  nothing  on  his  part  should  be  omitted  to 
render  strict  justice  to  the  Indians,  but  this,  as  has  been  formerly 
shown,  could  not  always  be  obtained  from  the  prejudices  and 
partiality  of  juries.  No  tribe,  however,  had  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint but  the  Delawares,  and  the  Governor  now  began  to  ex- 
perience the  evils  arising  from  the  unredressed  injuries  which  that 
faithful  tribe  had  sutfered,  as  narrated  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  The  house  of  a  Mr.  Vawter  had  been  robbed  by  one  of 
thattribe;  upon  the  robber  being  demanded,  the  chiefs  declared 
they  would  never  give  up  another  man,  till  some  of  the  white  peo- 
ple were  punished  who  had  murdered  their  people;  they  would 
however  punish  him  themselves,  and  they  did  accordingly  put 
him  to  death. 

The  Governor  had  sent  a  boat  up  the  Wabash  with  salt  for 
the  Indians,  as  part  of  their  annuity.  He  ordered  live  barrels  to 
be  left  with  the  prophet,  two  for  the  Kickapoos,  and  three  for 
the  Shawanese,  and  other  Indians.  The  prophet  informed  one 
of  the  Governor's  refen  who  left  the  town  the  day  before  the 
arrival  of  the  salt,  that  he  would  not  accept  of  any  of  it.  When 
it  arrived,  however,  he  immediately  called  a  council,  and  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  the  whole  should  be  seized, 
which  was  done  accordingly.  He  desired  the  man  to  tell  the 
Governor  not  to  be  angry  at  his  seizing  the  salt,  as  he  had  got 
none  last  year,  and  he  had  more  than  two  thousand  men  to  feed. 

The  messenger  which  the  Governor  had  placed  at  the  pro- 
phet's town,  to  give  him  information  of  his  proceedings,  sent 
him  word  by  the  salt  boat,  that  there  were  about  six  hundred 
men  with  the  prophet  then,  and  that  Tecumseh  was  expected 
with  a  large  reinforcement  from  the  lakes.  From  all  those 
circumstances  it  became  evident  to  the  Governor,  that  they 
were  rapidly  advancing  towards  a  crisis,  and  that  there  was  a 
strong  probability  that  he  would  soon  march  upon  Vincennes, 
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with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  men.  The  Gov- 
ernor was,  therefore,  at  this  period  in  a  considerable  embarrass- 
ment. All  the  troops  he  could  collect  for  many  miles,  would 
not  equal  Tecumseh's  number;  and  at  that  season  of  the  year,  the 
end  of  June,  it  would  have  been  ruinous  to  have  brought  the  men 
from  their  farms,  nor  would  they  have  been  willing  to  abandon 
their  wives  and  children.  He,  therefore,  wrote  to  government, 
recommending  that  the  troops  in  Pittsburg,underthecommandof 
colonel  Boyde,shouldbe  ordered  to  Vincennes  immediately,  and, 
also,  for  authority  to  commence  offensive  operations,  so  soon  as 
he  found  that  the  prophet  was  decidedly  hostile.  So  well  convin- 
ced was  he  of  his  hostile  intentions,  that  he  would  not  have  hesitat- 
ed a  moment  to  attack  him  on  his  way  to  Vincennes,  had  he  had 
any  discretion  on  the  subject. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  Governor  Harrison  received  an  account 
from  governor  Edwards,  of  several  murders  having  been  com- 
mitted in  the  Illinois  territory,  information  of  which,  he,  governor 
Edwards,  had  sent  off  to  the  general  government,  and  he  also 
received  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of  another  family,  of  which 
governor  Edwards  had  not  heard  when  he  sent  off  his  despatches 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  supposed,  upon  tolerably  good  grounds,  that  these 
enormities  had  been  committed  by  a  party  of  Shawanese.  The 
Governor  had  been  informed  four  weeks  before,  that  the  prophet 
had  intended  to  commence  hostilities  in  Illinois,  in  order  to 
cover  his  principal  object,  which  was  an  attack  on  Vincennes. 
From  all  the  circumstances  it  was  clear,  that  some  decisive 
measures  were  absolutely  necessary.  The  territory  of  Illinois, 
as  well  as  that  of  Indiana,  was  in  the  highest  degree  of  alarm ; 
and  the  letters  of  Governors  Harrison  and  Edwards  to  the 
secretary  at  war,  stated,  that  if  the  government  would  not,  the 
people  were  determined  to  protect  themselves 

About  this  time,  Tecumseh  returned  to  his  village  from  an 
excursion  which  he  had  been  on,  among  the  Iroquois  and  Wyan- 
dots;  but  he  did  not  bring  with  him  the  number  of  them  which 
he  expected ;  and  he  said  they  were  to  come  on  in  September. 
It  is  probable  that  this  disappointment  had  prevented  their 
attack  on  Vincennes  so  soon  as  they  intended. 

On  the  24th  June,  the  Governor  sent  to  the  prophet  and  his 
brother  the  following  speech,  which  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  answer  of  Tecumseh. 

•*  TTie    Governor  of  the  Indiana    Territory,  to    Olliwayshica   and 
Tecumseh,  Chiefs  of  the  Confederation  of  various  tribes  residing 
at  Tippecanoe,  on  the  Wabash, 
"  Brothers, 

"  Listen  to  me,  I  speak  to  you  about  matters  of  importance, 
both  to  the  white  people  and  yourselves ;  open  your  ears,  there- 
fore, and  attend  to  what  I  shall  say. 
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"  Brothers,  this  is  the  third  year  that  all  the  white  people  in 
this  country  have  been  alarmed  at  your  proceedings,  you  threat- 
en us  with  war,  you  invite  all  the  tribes  to  the  north  and  west 
of  you  to  join  against  us. 

"  Brothers,  your  warriors  who  have  lately  been  here,  deny 
this;  but  I  have  received  the  information  from  every  direction; 
the  tribes  on  the  Mississippi  have  sent  me  word  that  you  intended 
to  murder  me,  and  then  to  commence  a  war  upon  our  people. 
I  have  also  received  the  speech  that  you  sent  to  the  Potawata- 
mies  and  others,  to  join  you  for  that  purpose;  but  if  I  had  no 
other  evidence  of  your  hostility  to  us,  your  seizing  the  salt  which 
I  lately  sent  up  the  Wabash  is  sufficient. 

"  Brothers,  our  citizens  are  alarmed,  and  my  warriors  are 
preparing  themselves;  not  to  strike  you,  but  to  defend  themselves 
and  their  women  and  children.  You  shall  not  surprise  us  as  you 
expect  to  do;  you  are  about  to  undertake  a  very  rash  act;  as  a 
friend,  I  advise  you  to  consider  well  of  it;  a  little  reflection  may 
save  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  prevent  much  mischief;  it 
is  not  yet  too  late. 

"  Brothers,  what  can  be  the  inducement  for  you  to  undertake 
an  enterprise  where  there  is  so  little  probability  of  success;  do 
you  really  think  that  the  handful  of  men  that  you  have  about 
you  are  able  to  contend  with  the  power  of  the  Seventeen 
Fires,  or  even  that  the  whole  of  the  tribes  united  could  contend 
against  the  Kentucky  Fire  alone. 

"  Brothers,  I  am  myself  of  the  long  knife  fire ;  as  soon  as  they 
hear  my  voice,  you  will  see  them  pouring  forth  their  swarms  of 
hunting  shirt  men,  as  numerous  as  the  musquitoes  on  the  shores 
of  the  Wabash,  brothers,  take  care  of  their  stings. 

"  Brothers,  it  is  not  our  wish  to  hurt  you ;  if  we  did,  we  certainly 
liave  power  to  do  it;  look  at  the  number  of  our  warriors  to  the 
east  of  you,  above  and  below  the  Great  Miami,  to  the  south, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  and  below  you  also.  You  are  brave 
men,  but  what  Could  you  do  against  such  a  multitude ;  but  we 
wish  you  to  live  in  peace  and  happiness. 

"  Brothers,  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  alarmed,  they  must 
be  satisfied  that  you  have  no  design  to  do  them  mischief,  or  they 
will  not  lay  aside  their  arms.  You  have  also  insulted  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  by  seizing  the  salt  that  was  inten- 
ded for  the  other  tribes;  satisfaction  must  be  given  for  that  also. 
"  Brothers,  you  talk  of  coming  to  see  me,  attended  by  all 
your  young  men;  this,  however,  must  not  be  so,  if  your  inten- 
tions are  good,  you  have  no  need  to  bring  but  a  few  of  your 
young  men  with  you.  I  must  be  plain  with  you ;  I  will  not  suffer 
you  to  come  into  our  settlements  with  such  a  force. 

"Brothers,  If  you  wish  to  satisfy  us  that  your  intentions  are 
good,  follow  the  advice  that  I  have  given  you  before;  that  is, 
that  one  or  both  of  you  should  visit  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  lay  your  grievances  before  him.     He  will  treat  you 
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well,  will  listen  to  what  you  say,  and  if  you  can  shew  him  that 
you  have  been  injured,  you  will  receive  justice.  If  you  will 
follow  my  advice  in  this  respect,  it  will  convince  the  citizens  of 
this  country  and  myself  that  you  have  no  design  to  attack  them. 

"  Brotliers,  vrith  respect  to  the  lands  that  were  purchased  last 
fall,  I  can  enter  into  no  negotiation  with  you  on  the  subject;  the 
affair  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  if  you  wish  to  go  and  see 
him,  I  will  supply  you  with  tlie  means. 

"  Brothers,  the  person  who  delivers  this,  is  one  of  my  war 
officers;  he  is  a  man  in  whom  I  have  entire  confidence,  whatever 
he  says  to  you,  although  it  may  not  be  contained  in  this  paper, 
you  may  believe  comes  from  me. 

"  My  Friend,  Tecumseh,  the  bearer  is  a  good  man  and  a 
brave  warrior;  I  hope  you  will  treat  him  well,  you  are  yourself 
a  warrior,  and  all  such  should  have  an  esteem  for  each  other." 

"  Tecumseh  to  the  Governor  of  Indiana* 
"  Brother, 

"  I  give  you  a  few  words  until  I  will  be  with  you  myself. 

"  TECUMSEH. 

"  Brother,  at  Vincennes,  I  wish  you  to  listen  to  me  whilst  I 
send  you  a  few  words,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  ease  your  heart; 
I  know  you  look  on  your  young  men  and  your  women  and  chil- 
dren with  pity,  to  see  them  so  much  alarmed. 

"  Brother,  I  wisli  you  now  to  examine  what  you  have  from  me, 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you,  if  your  intentions  are 
like  mine,  to  wash  away  all  these  bad  stories  that  have  been  cir- 
culated. I  will  be  with  you  myself  in  eighteen  days  from 
this  day. 

"  Brother,  we  cannot  say  what  will  become  of  us,  as  the 
Great  Spirit  has  the  management  of  us  at  his  will.  I  may  be 
there  before  the  time,  and  may  not  be  there  until  the  day.  I 
hope  that  when  we  come  together,  all  these  bad  tales  will  be 
settled;  by  this  I  hope  your  young  men,  women  and  children 
will  be  easy.  I  wish  you,  brother,  to  let  them  know  when  I 
come  to  Vincennes  and  see  you,  all  will  be  settled  in  peace  and 
happiness. 

"  Brother,  these  are  only  a  few  words  to  let  you  know  that  I 
will  be  with  you  myself,  and  when  I  am  with  you,  I  can  inform 
you  better. 

"  Brother,  If  I  find  that  I  can  be  with  you  in  less  time  than 
eighteen  days,  I  will  send  one  of  my  young  men  before  me,  to 
let  you  know  what  time  I  will  be  with  you. 

"July  4th,  1811." 

Notwithstanding  the  promise  made  in  the  answer  of  TecUmseh, 
to  meet  the  Governor  in  eighteen  days,  he  did  not  arrive  till  the 
27th  of  July.    This  delay  w^as  occasioned  by  a  disappointment  in 
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meeting  with  the  several  detachments  which  came  by  land,  and 
were  not  at  the  rendezvous  he  had  appointed  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival. 

On  the  25th,  captain  Wilson  met  him  twenty  miles  from  Vin- 
cennes,  and  delivered  to  him  a  message  from  the  Governor, 
expressive  of  his  astonishment  at  his  bringing  with  him  a  force 
so  large,  notwithstanding  his  positive  injunction,  and  his  own 
promises  to  the  contrary.  After  some  equivocation,  he  said  he 
had  with  him  but  twenty  fmir  men,  and  the  rest  had  come 
of  their  own  accord ;  but  that  every  thing  should  be  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor  on  his  arrival  at  Vincennes. 

The  preparations  made  by  the  Governor  to  repel  an  attack, 
if  such  should  be  made,  wer^  as  follows.  He  stationed  two 
companies  of  militia  infantry  aifid  a  detachment  of  fifteen  dra- 
goons on  the  borders  of  the  town^  to  be  relieved  every  three  days, 
and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  militia  were  put  on  the  alert. 

On  the  27th,  Saturday,  Tecumseh  arrived  with  tliose  that 
came  by  water,  and  the  next  day,  all  those  that  came  by  land 
also  arrived ;  the  whole  of  them  amounting  to  three  hundred, 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them  women  and  children. 

That  he  might  be  sent  off  soon,  the  Governor  endeavored  to 
have  an  interview  as  early  as  possible,  and  mentioned  Monday 
for  that  purpose,  but  to  this  he  would  not  agree,  and  it  was  late 
on  Tuesday  before  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  arbour  that 
had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion.  An  hour  before  his  arrival 
he  sent  to  know,  whether  or  not  the  Governor  was  to  be  attended 
by  armed  men  at  the  council;  for  if  the  former,  his  young  men 
would  be  armed  also.  He  was  told  that  he  had  his  choice,  if  his 
men  were  armed,  those  whom  the  Governor  had  on  duty  would 
be  armed  too;  he  preferred  the  latter,  and  came  attended  by 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  or  eighty  men  without  guns,  bat 
armed  with  knives  and  tomahawks,  or  war  clubs,  and  some  with 
bows  and  arrows. 

The  Governor  was  attended  by  captain  Parke's  fine  troop  of 
dragoons,  about  seventy  strong,  dismounted,  and  completely 
armed  with  sabres,  and  two  pistols  stuck  in  their  belts.  The 
Governor  took  his  station  in  front  of  them,  and  Tecumseh  and 
his  brother,  the  prophet,  placed  themselves  in  front  of  their 
followers. 

In  the  Governor's  address,  he  mentioned  the  great  alarm 
which  the  late  murders  in  the  IlHnois  had  created,  as  well  as  his 
appearance  with  so  large  a  force  on  the  present  occasion ;  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say,  but  that  he 
would  enter  into  no  negotiation  on  the  subject  of  the  late  pur- 
chase, the  affair  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
who  had  not  sent  any  answer  to  the  claim  which  he  had  made 
last  year  in  behalf  of  all  the  tribes  on  the  continent.  That  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  go  and  see  the  President  and  hear  from 
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his  own  mouth,  his  determination ;  he  also  required  an  explana- 
tion of  the  seizing  of  the  salt. 

In  his  reply,  he  began  with  this  latter  subject;  admitted  that 
it  had  been  taken,  but  said  he  was  not  at  home,  either  this 
spring,  or  the  year  before  when  the  salt  had  arrived ;  that  it  was 
impossible  to  please  him,  the  Governor:  that  last  year  he  was 
displeased  because  the  salt  had  been  refused,  and  this  year  he 
was  equally  so,  because  it  was  taken ;  and  after  a  few  more 
observations,  he  requested  that  the  council  might  be  adjourned 
till  next  day.  With  this  the  Governor  had  to  comply,  on  account 
of  a  heavy  rain  which  came  on  at  that  time. 

The  next  day,  he  was  waited  for  till  near  two  o'clock,  when  at 
length  he  arrived,  and  the  Wea  chief  began  a  long  unanimated 
speech,  in  which  he  attempted  to  give  a  history  of  all  the  trea- 
ties made  by  the  Governor  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  diflferent  tribes.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  had 
heard,  that  the  Miami  chiefs  had  been  forced  by  the  Potawata- 
mies,  to  make  the  last  treaty  of  fort  Wayne,  and  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  institute  an  inquiry  to  find  out  the  person  who  held 
the  tomahawk  over  their  heads.  The  allusion  was  to  Wine- 
mack  whose  uniform  attachment  to  the  United  States,  had  drawn 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  prophet  and  his  party. 

The  statement  was  immediately  contradicted  by  the  Gover* 
nor,  and  the  Miami  chiefs,  who  were  present,  were  appealed  to 
for  its  falsehood.  Being  anxious  to  bring  the  council  to  a  close, 
the  Governor  told  Tecumseh,  that  he  then  had  it  in  his  power, 
by  a  single  act,  to  manifest  the  truth  of  his  professions  of  friend- 
ship to  the  United  States,  and  his  desire  to  preserve  peace,  by 
delivering  up  the  two  Potawatamies  who  murdered  the  four 
white  men  on  the  Missouri  last  fall,  and  whom  it  was  known 
were  in  his  town.  His  reply  was  long  and  artful,  but  his  designs 
were  by  it  more  completely  developed  than  by  any  thing  that 
had  ever  fallen  from  him.  He  said,  that  after  much  trouble  and 
difficulty,  he  had  £it  length  brought  all  the  northern  tribes  to  be 
united, and  to  place  themselves  under  his  direction ;  that  the  white 
people  were  unnecessarily  alarmed  at  his  measures;  that  they 
really  meant  nothing  but  peace.  The  United  States  had  set 
the  example  of  forming  a  strict  union  among  all  the  fires  that 
compose  the  confederacy,  that  the  Indians  did  not  complain  of 
it,  nor  should  his  white  brothers  complain  of  him  for  doing  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes.  As  soon  as  the 
council  was  over,  he  was  to  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  southern 
tribes,  to  get  them  to  unite  with  those  of  the  north.  To  the 
Governor's  demand  of  the  murderers,  he  observed,  that  they 
were  not  in  his  town,  as  he  had  been  informed,  and  if  they  were 
he  could  not  deliver  them  up.  That  it  was  not  right  to  punish 
those  people :  that  they  ought  to  be  forgiven  os  veil  as  thos<: 
who  lately  murdered  his  people  in  the  IllinQis,     That  he  had  set  thr 
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white  people  an  example  of  forgiveness  of  injuries,  wliicli  they 
ought  to  follow.  The  Ottaways  had  murdered  one  of  his  warriors, 
and  the  Osages  one  of  his  relations,  and  jet  he  had  forborne  to 
avenge  them;  that  he  had  even  taken  the  tomahawk  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  were  ready  to  march  against  the 
Osages.  To  the  Governor's  inquiry  whether  he  was  still  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  new  purchase,  he  replied, 
that  he  hoped  no  attempts  would  be  made  to  settle  it,  till  his 
return  next  spring.  That  a  great  number  of  Indians  were  to 
come  and  settle  at  his  town  this  fall,  and  that  they  must  occupy 
that  land  as  a  hunting  ground,  and  if  thej  did  no  further  injury, 
they  might  kill  the  cattle  and  hogs  that  would  produce  distur- 
bance; that  he  wished  every  thing  to  remain  in  its  present  situr 
ation  till  his  return.  That  no  settlements  should  progress  fur- 
ther, and  no  revenge  sought  for  any  injury  that  had  been,  or 
should  be  done  till  his  return;  that  he  would  then  go  and  see 
the  President,  and  settle  every  thing  with  him;  that  the  affairs 
of  all  the  tribes  in  this  quarter  were  in  his  hands,  and  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  without  him;  that  he  would  despatch  messen- 
gers in  every  direction  to  prevent  the  Indians  doing  more  mischief, 
and  that  he  made  full  atonement  for  the  murders  which  had 
been  committed  by  the  wampum  which  he  delivered. 

To  this  the  Governor  made  a  short  reply,  telling  them,  that 
the  moon  which  they  beheld  (for  it  was  then  night)  ^vould  sooner 
fall  to  the  ground  than  the  President  would  suffer  his  people  to 
be  murdered  with  impunity,  and  that  he  would  put  his  warriors 
in  petticoats*  before  he  would  surrender  up  lands  which  he  had 
fairly  and  honestly  purchased  from  the  rightful  owners. 

The  meeting  was  then  broke  up,  and  Tecumseh,  himself,  in 
a  few  days  went  off  down  the  Wabash,  accompanied  by  twenty 
men  on  his  way  to  the  southward.  The  day  before  he  roent  off 
he  made  the  Governor  a  visit,  and  labored  hard  to  make  him 
believe,  that  he  had  no  other  intention  by  the  journey,  than  to 
prevail  on  all  the  tribes  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  peace;  he  said 
that  after  visiting  the  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and  Chocktaws,  he 
would  go  to  the  Osages,  and  return  by  the  Missouri. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  the  object  of  Tecumseh  in  this  south- 
ern expedition  of  his,  was  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  southern 
tribes  against  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  whole  of  his  speech 
was  an  artful  evasion,  but  easily  seen  through. 

It  appears  that  his  mother  was  of  tlie  Creek  nation,  and  he 
built  much  upon  that  circumstance  in  forwarding  his  schemes. 
The  time  that  he  had  given  out  for  his  return,  was  the  following 
spring,  but  the  Governor  had  information  that  he  intended 
to  be  not  loncrer  than  three  months  absent.     A  Potawatamie 


•The  greatest  offence  that  could  be  put  upon  Rn  Indian  Warrior,  would  be 
to  put  him  in  petticoats. 
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chief  who  was  called  the  deaf  chief,  from  his  not  hearing  well, 
told  him  that  he  was  present,  when  a  message  was  delivered  to 
the  prophet  from  the  British  agent,  telling  him  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  taking  up  arms,  and  inviting  him  to  send  a  party  to 
Maiden,  to  receive  the  necessary  supplies. 

This  man,  it  appears,  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  preserved 
their  independence.  He  was  in  the  council  when  Tecumseh 
had  denied  any  hostile  intentions,  but  not  understanding  the 
Shawanese  language,  or  not  hearing  it  well,  he  was  not  informed 
of  what  had  passed  until  the  following  day.  He  then  came  to 
the  Governor,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  not  been  called  upon 
to  confront  Tecam«eh,  in  relation  to  those  charges.  He  said  he 
would  have  been  very  willing  to  assert  the  truth  in  the  presence 
of  the  brothers  and  their  followers.  This  declaration  being 
made  in  the  presence  of  several  Indians,  soon  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Tecumseh,  who  gave  directions  to  his  brother,  to  have 
the  Potawatamie  killed  on  his  return  home.  A  friend  of  the 
latter,  informed  him  of  his  danger,  but,  no  way  alarmed,  the 
intrepid  chief  returned  to  his  family,  who  were  encamped  on  the 
bank  of  the  Wabash  opposite  Vincennes,  and  having  put  on  his 
war  dress  and  painted  himself  in  the  best  stile  of  a  warrior,  he 
seized  his  rifle,  his  tomahawk,  war  club  and  scalping  knife,  and 
thus  equipped,  paddled  over  in  his  canoe  to  the  camp  of 
Tecumseh.  The  Governor's  interpreter,  Mr.  Baron,  was  at  that 
time  in  the  tent  of  the  latter.  As  soon  as  the  Potawatamie  came 
near  it,  he  upbraided  Tecumseh  for  haviug  given  the  order  to 
assassinate  him, as  cowardly,  and  unworthy  of  a  warrior;  "but 
here  I  am  now,"  said  he  "  come  and  kill  me."  Tecumseh  made 
no  answer;  "you  and  your  men"  said  he  "  can  kill  the  white 
people's  hogs,  and  call  them  bears,  but  you  dare  not  face  a  war- 
rior." Tecumseh  still  remaining  silent,  he  heaped  upon  him 
every  insult  that  could  provoke  him  to  fight  him,  reproached  him 
with  being  the  slave  of  the  red  coats,  (the  British)  and  finally 
applied  to  him  a  term  of  reproach  which  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  an  Indian.- -During  the  whole  time,  Tecumseh  seemed  not 
in  the  least  to  regard  him  ;  but  continued  to  converse  with  Mr, 
Baron.  Wearied,  at  length,  with  his  useless  efforts  to  draw- 
out  Tecumseh,  he  gave  the  war  whoop  of  defiance  and  paddled 
off  in  his  canoe.  I'here  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  order  of 
Tecumseh  was  obeyed,  as  the  deaf  chief  was  no  more  seen  at 
Vincennes.* 

The  implicit  obedience  and  respect  which  was  paid  to 
Tecumseh  by  his  followers,  was  astonishing,  and,  more  than 
any  other  circumstance,  proved  him  to  be  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary geniuses  which  occasionally  arise  to  produce  revolutions, 
and  overturn  the   established  order  of  things.     But  for  the 

•See  note  fi, 
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United  States,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  this  man  might 
have  been  the  founder  of  a  mighty  empire  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Mexico  or  Peru.  He  was  deterred  by  no  difficulties.  His 
activity,  industry  and  perseverence,  supplied  the  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  letters.  For  four  years  he  had  been  in  constant 
motion;  one  day  he  might  be  seen  on  the  Wabash,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  would  be  heard  of  being  on  the  shores  of  Erie  or 
of  Michigan,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi;  and  wherever 
he  went,  he  made  an  impression  favourable  to  his  purposes. — 
In  fact,  to  take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  may  be  justly  said  to  have 
been  the  Bonaparte  of  the  West. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  Governor  had  strong 
hopes  that  the  fabric  which  he  and  his  fanatical  brother  had 
reared,  and  which  Tecumseh  expected  to  finish  by  this  last  trip 
of  his,  would  be  demolished,  and  its  foundation  rooted  up  before 
his  return;  and  the  event  proved  that  he  was,  at  least  nearly, 
correct. 

Though  many  of  his  followers  were  attached  to  him  from 
principle  and  atfection,  yet  there  were  many  who  adhered  to 
him  through  fear;  as  he  was  scarcely  a  mile  from  Vincennes 
before  they  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  virulent  invectives 
against  him. 

The  prophet  was  a  very  different  character;  he  was  arrogant 
and  audacious,  but  was  deficient  in  talent,  judgment  and  firm- 
ness. 

What  could  have  been  the  object  of  Tecumseh's  visit  to  Vin- 
cennes with  so  large  a  force,  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  If 
it  was  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  town  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Miami  chiefi 
who  accompanied  him  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  The  spies 
said  that  he  intended  demanding  a  retrocession  of  the  late  pur- 
chase and  if  it  could  not  be  obtained  to  seize  some  of  the  chiefs 
who  were  active  in  making  the  treaty  and  put  them  to  death  in 
presence  of  the  Governor,  and,  should  he  have  interfered,  to 
make  him  share  the  same  fate — and  no  doubt  if  he  had  found 
the  Governor  unprepared,  he  would  readily  have  picked  a  quar- 
rel to  give  colour  to  his  design. — That  he  had  some  design  in 
view  which  he  thought  proper  to  abandon,  there  could  be  no 
question — it  was  evident  from  a  variety  of  circumstances.  At 
the  moment  that  he  was  promising  to  captain  Wilson  to  bring 
with  him  but  a  few  men,  he  was  sending  in  every  direction  to 
collect  his  people.  Besides  those  who  were  encamped  with 
him  and  drew  provisions,  there  were  considerable  numbers 
hanging  about  the  settlements  in  small  parties,  and  at  one  time 
upwards  of  one  hundred  within  two  miles  of  the  town  north- 
west of  the  Wabash.  His  manner  throughout  the  council  was 
so  embarrassed  that  it  was  plain  to  all  that  he  had  been  put  out 
of  his  track,  and  that  the  speech  he  made  was  not  the  one  he 
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had  prepared  for  the  occasion. — It  was  beheved  by  ail  the  neu- 
tral  Indians  that  he  meditated  a  blow  at  that  time;  and  the  in- 
formation given  to  general  Clarke  by  the  Mississippi  tribes,  and 
to  the  Governor  by  many  individuals,  both  Indians  and  white 
people,  agreed  in  almost  every  particular. 

To  intimidate  and  to  prevent  him  from  attempting  any  hostile 
enterprise,  the  Governor  made  as  great  a  display  of  force  as  pos- 
sible. On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  had  a  review  of  the  militia 
of  the  whole  county  of  Knox,  at  which  there  were  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  men  under  arms — the  two  infantry  compa- 
nies on  duty  were  increased  to  three,  and  these  being  relieved 
on  different  days  by  some  management  in  marching  and  chang- 
ing of  quarters,  it  appeared  to  the  Indians  that  four  or  five 
companies  were  on  constant  duty ;  the  elegant  troop  of  dragoons 
commanded  by  captain  Park,  who  was  also  one  of  the  supreme 
judges,  was  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  nightly 
patroles  both  of  horse  and  foot  demonstratad  a  vigilance  which 
defied  surprise. — They  were  in  astonishment  and  terror  while 
they  were  in  the  town,  and  there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  left  it  under  the  impression  that  Viiicennes  could  not 
be  so  easily  taken  as  their  chief  had  conceived. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  visit  of  Tecumseh  to 
Vincenness,  and  others  which  were  daily  occurring  on  different 
parts  of  the  frontier  had  produced  a  great  alarm  amongst  the 
citizens  generally.  On  the  31st  of  July  a  large  meeting  was 
held  by  the  citizens  of  Vincennes  and  the  neighbouring  country 
to  consider  of  their  situation,  and  the  following  resolutions  and 
address  were  agreed  upon: 

"  At  a  meeting  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  citizens 
of  the  county  of  Knox,  at  the  seminary  in  Vincennes,  on  Wed- 
nesday the  31st  of  July,  1811,  when  colonel  Ephraim  Jordon 
was  appointed  President,  and  captain  Janxes  Smith,  Secretary: 
Thereupon  general  W.  Johnston  addressed  the  meeting,  in 
which  he  informed  them  of  the  present  situation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  not  only  the  town,  but  country,  in  regard  to  the  Shawa- 
nese  prophet,  his  brother  Tecumseh,  and  their  confederacy  of 
Indians,  and  advised,  that  for  the  safety  of  the  citizens,  some 
resolutions  should  be  fallen  into;  and,  therefore,  adjutant 
Daniel  Sullivan  introduced  the  following  resolutions,  which 
being  read  and  explained  in  an  audible  voice,  both  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  languages,  were  unanimously  adopted  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

"  1st.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the 
safety  of  the  persons  and  property  of  this  frontier,  can  never  be 
eflfectually  secured  but  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  combination 
formed  by  the  Shawanese  prophet  on  the  Wabash. 
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"  2d.  Resolved,  That  we  consider  it  higlilj impolitic  and  injuri- 
ous, as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  as  fo  tliose 
of  the  territory,  to  permit  a  formidable  banditti,  which  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  number,  to  occupy  a  situation  wliich  ena- 
bles them  to  strike  our  settlements  without  the  least  warning. 

"  3d.  Resolved,  That  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  formation 
of  this  combination  headed  by  the  Shawanese  prophet,  is  a  Bri- 
tish scheme,  and  that  the  agents  of  that  power  are  constantly 
exciting  the  Indians  to  hostility  against  tlie  United  States. 

"  4th.  Resolved,  That  the  assemblage  of  Indians  at  this  place, 
at  this  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  which  attended  it, 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  most  serious  alarm,  and  but  for  tiic 
energetic  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  our  executive, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  threatened  destruction  of  this  place 
and  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence. 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  a  temporising  policy  is  not  calculated  to 
answer  any  beneficial  purpose  with  savages,  who  are  only  to 
be  controled  by  prompt  and  decisive  measures. 

"  6th.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  highly  of  the  prompt  and 
decisive  measures  adopted  and  pursued  by  the  Governor  of  ttie 
territory.  We  are  convinced  that  the  situation  in  which  we 
stand  with  the  prophet  and  his  adherents,  rendered  them  ne- 
cessary for  our  safety,  and  from  them  we  confidently  expect 
such  a  termination  of  the  presumptious  pretentions  of  this  dar- 
ing chief,  as  must  be  pleasing  to  every  patriot,  and  honorable 
to  himself. 

"  7.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  to  consist  of  the  Rev.  Samr 
uel  T.  Scott,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Devin,  colonel  Luke  Decker, 
colonel  E.  Jordan,  Daniel  M'Clure  and  Walter  Wilson,  esqs. 
and  colonel  Francis  Vigo,  or  a  majority  of  them,  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  appointed  to  prepare  and  forward  to  the  executive 
of  the  United  States,  a  respectful  address  on  the  behalf  of  this 
meeting,  assuring  him  of  our  attachment  to  his  person  and 
administration,  and  requesting  him  to  take  such  measures  as  his 
wisdom  may  dictate,  to  free  the  territories  in  this  quarter  from 
future  apprehensions  from  the  prophet  and  his  party ;  and  that 
he  be  also  requested  to  insist  upon  the  surrender,  by  the  Indian 
tribes,  of  those  who  have  murdered  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
provide  compensation  for  such  as  have  lost  their  piopcrty. 

"  8th.    Resolved,    That  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Western  Sun,  and  also  the  address  which  may  be  prepared,  and 
forwarded  to  the  President  in  pursuance  of  them. 
"(Signed,) 

"  E.  JORDAN,  President 
"  (Counter-signed,) 

«  James  Smith,  Secretary.''^ 
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7b  James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States. 
♦'  Sir, 

"  In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  a  numerous  meeting  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  state  of  the  country  in  relation  to  Indian  affairs,  we 
haA^e  the  honor  to  address  you.  In  approaching  the  chief 
magistrate  of  our  country,  who  is  so  deservedly  celebrated  for 
the  talents  which  distinguish  the  statesman,  and  the  virtues 
which  adorn  the  man,  we  should  not  do  justice  to  our  own 
feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  those  Avhom  we  represent,  if  we 
neglected  to  express  our  confidence  in  his  administration,  and 
our  sincere  respect  and  esteem  for  his  person. 

"  In  fulfilling  tlie  duty  which  has  been  assigned  to  us,  sir,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  do  more  than  to  refer  you 
to  the  resolutions  which  are  enclosed ;  they  contain  a  true  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  a  true  picture  of  the  feelings  of  the  citizens 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that 
the  combination  which  has  been  formed  on  the  Wabash,  i^  o, 
Briti^i  scheme ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  banditti  is  now 
about  to  be  let  loose  upon  us,  and  that  nothing  but  vigorous 
measures  will  prevent  it.  In  this  part  of  the  country  we  have 
not  as  yet  lost  any  of  our  fellow  citizens  by  the  Indians;  but 
depredations  upon  the  property  of  those  who  live  upon  the 
frontiers,  and  insults  to  the  families  that  are  left  unprotected, 
almost  daily  occur. 

"  The  impunity  with  which  these  savages  have  been  so  long 
suffered  to  commit  crimes,  has  raised  tlieir  insolence  to  a  pitch 
that  is  no  longer  supportable.  We  are  not,  sir,  advocates  for. 
unnecessary  rigor  towards  our  Indian  neighbors.  The  charac- 
ter which  some  of  us  sustain  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
will  shield  us  from  the  supposition  that  we  wish  to  plunge  our 
country  in  an  unnecessary  war — our  object  is  peace — but  we 
are  fully  persuaded  that  that  blessing  can  now  only  be  secured 
to  us  by  the  exertion  of  some  rigor. 

"  Let  the  savages  be  made  sensible  that  every  aggression  from 
them  will  meet  with  correspondent  punishment,  and  Indian  de- 
predations will  seldom  be  heard  of. 

"  Since  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  under  which  we  act, 
we  have  listened  to  the  speech  delivered  by  the  brother  of  the 
prophet  to  Governor  Harrison,  and  if  a  doubt  remained  upon 
our  minds  as  to  the  designs  of  the  confederacy  he  has  formed, 
it  has  been  completely  removed.  Shall  we  then  quietly  wait 
the  stroke,  when  we  see  the  weapon  is  suspended  over  us ;  we 
hope  and  trust  that  this  will  not  be  expected,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral government  will  take  effectual  measures  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger. What  these  measures  shall  be  we  will  not'  presume  to 
dictate ;  but  we  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  observe,  that  we 
conceive  that  the  country  will  forever  be-  exposed  to  tliose 
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alarms,  which  are  at  once  so  injurious  to  its  settlement,  and  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  as  long  as  the  banditti  under  the 
prophet  are  suffered  to  remain  where  they  now  are.  Tlie  peo- 
ple have  become  highly  irritated  and  alarmed,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment will  not  direct  their  energies,  we  fear  that  the  innocent 
will  feel  the  effects  of  their  resentment,  and  a  general  war  be 
the  consequence.  The  western  country,  sir,  is  indebted  to 
your  predecessor  for  an  undeviating  attention  to  its  prosperity, 
and  the  gratitude  and  attachment  which  they  feel  towards  that 
distinguished  patriot,  can  never  be  effaced.  With  equal  confi- 
dence they  look  up  to  his  successor,  who,  pursuing  the  same 
course  of  politics  with  regard  to  European  powers,  is  to  them 
sufficient  proof  of  coincidence  of  sentiment  in  that  which  relates 
to  the  continent. 

"  That  you  may  be  the  means  under  providence  of  establishing 
the  affairs  of  your  country,  and  settling  its  interests  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  upon  a  secure  and  lasting  foundation,  and 
that  you  may  long  live  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  your  country- 
men for  the  happiness  you  procure  for  them,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of  your 

"  Fellow  citizens, 
"(Signed,)  Samuel  T.  Scott, 

Alexander  Devlv, 
Luke  Decker, 
Ephraim  Jordan, 
Daniel  M'Clure, 
Walter  Wilson, 

T.    ViGQ." 

Before  these  documents,  however,  had  time  to  reach  the 
■executive  of  the  United  States,  measures  had  been  taken  to 
place  a  force  at  the  disposal  of  Governor  Harrison  not  only  for 
defence  of  the  inhabitants,  but,  if  in  his  opinion  their  safety 
required  it,  he  was  authorised  to  commence  offensive  operations. 
The  fourth  regiment  of  United  States  infantry  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  John  P.  Boyde,  had  been  for  some  time  placed  at 
Pittsburgh  as  a  position  from  which  they  could  be  easily  sent  to 
our  northwestern  frontier  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  England, 
which,  even  at  that  time,  was  considered  extremely  probable. 

On  the  17th  of  July  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Governor  from  the  war  department. 

«  War  Department,  July  nth,  1811. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  ex- 
cellency's letter  of  the  2d  instant. 

"  The  fourth  regiment,  with  a  company  of  riflemen,  making 
in  the  whole  500  men,  is  ordered  to  descend  the  Ohio  from 
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Pittsburg,  with  all  possible  expedition.  Captain  Piatt  of  the 
second  regiment,  who  will  be  in  advance,  will  advise  you  of  his 
approach.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  or  colonel  Boyde,  at 
Louisville,  will  be  immediately  respected.  Colonel  Boyde  is 
ordered  to  follow  the  advice  and  directions  of  your  Excellency, 
respecting  his  movements  and  the  positions  he  is  to  take. 

"  Letters  from  governor  Edwards,  announce  several  mur- 
ders, and  a  state  of  general  alarm  on  the  frontier  of  the  Illinois 
territory:  Your  Excellency,  it  is  presumed,  will  consult  with 
him,  and  make  such  arrangements  of  the  military  force,  as  may- 
be best  calculated  to  afford  protection. 

"  The  authority  of  the  executive,  to  call  out  the  militia  in  a 
case  like  this,  notwithstanding  an  expression  in  my  last,  is  con- 
sidered entirely  competent:  and  in  case  circumstances  shall 
occur  which  may  render  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  attack  tlie 
prophet  and  his  followers,  the  force  should  be  such  as  to  ensure 
the  most  complete  success.  This  force  will  consist  of  the  militia 
and  regular  troops.  Those  under  colonel  Boyde  are  well  offi- 
cered, and  well  diciplined  in  the  common  tactics  of  infantry; 
but  have  no  knowledge  or  experience  in  Indian  warfare:  Your 
excellency  will  therefore,  in  such  an  event,  assign  to  them  such 
duties  as  they  are  calculated  to  perform. 

"  If  the  prophet  should  commence,   or   seriously  threaten, 
hostilities,  he  ought  to  be  attacked;  provided  the  force  under 
your  command  is  sufficient  to  ensure  success. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Your  excellency's  obedient  servant, 

"W.  EUSTIS. 

"  His  ExcELtENCV  Gov.  Harrison,  Fincennes," 

This  was,  however,  quickly  followed  by  another  in  the  fol 
lowing  words : 

'''■  JVar  Department,  Jul^20th,  1811. 
"  Sir, 

"  Since  my  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  I  have  been  particularly 
instructed  by  the  President,  to  communicate  to  your  excellency 
his  earnest  desire  that  peace  may,  if  possible,  be  preserved  with 
the  Indians,  and  that  to  this  end  every  proper  means  may  be 
adopted.  By  this  it  is  not  intended  that  murder  or  robberies 
committed  by  them  should  not  meet  with  the  punishment  due 
to  those  crimes,  that  the  settlements  should  be  unprotected,  or 
that  any  hostile  combination  should  avail  itself  of  success,  in 
consequeuce  of  a  neglect  to  provide  the  means  of  resisting  and 
defeating  it;  or  that  the  banditti  under  the  prophet  should  not 
be  attacked  and  vanquished,  provided  such  a  measure  should 
be  rendered  absolutely  necessary.  Circumstances  conspire  at 
this  particular  juncture  to  render  it  pec\jliarly  desirable  that 
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hoetilities  (of  any  kind  or  to  any  degree  not  indispensably  re- 
quired) should  be  avoided.  The  force  under  colonel  Boydc 
has  been  ordered  to  descend  the  Ohio.  Instead  of  Louisville, 
they  will  make  their  first  halt  at  Newport,  Kentucky,  where 
they  will  await  your  orders.  Captain  Piatt,  who  will  be  in 
advance,  will  receive  your  first  instructions.  And  although  the 
force  is  at  the  disposal  of  your  excellency,  I  am  instructed  to 
inform  you,  that  the  President  indulges  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  your  exertions  and  measures  with  the  Indians,  will  be 
such  as  may  render  their  march  to  the  Indiana  territory  unne- 
cessary, and  that  they  may  remain  liable  to  another  disposition, 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

«W.  EUSTIS. 
^  His  Excellency  William  Henry  Harrison, 
"  Vincennes,  I.   J!." 

The  great  responsibility  which  was  laid  upon  the  Governor 
by  these  letters  somewhat  embarrassed  him.  On  the  1st  of 
August  he  addressed  the  the  following  letter  to  the  secretary  at 


"  Under  the  strong  injunction  contained  in  your  letter  against 
employing  the  troops  under  conlonel  Boyde,  but  in  case  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  I  shall  forbear  to  call  on  him  for  any  other  part 
of  them  than  the  company  of  infantry  of  the  second  regiment 
commanded  by  captain  Piatt. 

"  The  outhnes  of  my  plan  are,  to  call  upon  all  the  tribes  in 
the  most  peremptory  manner  to  deliver  up  such  of  their  people 
ag  may  have  been  concerned  in  murdering  our  citizens;  to  re- 
quire them  to  fulfil  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville  which 
obliges  them  to  give  information  of,  and  to  stop  any  parties  pass- 
ing through  their  district  with  hostile  intentions,  and  that  all 
such  as  are  marching  to  join  the  prophet  are  considered  by  us  as 
of  that  description ;  to  require  them  to  cause  such  of  their  peo- 
ple as  may  have  joined  the  prophet,  immediately  to  return  to 
their  respective  tribes,  or  to  put  them  out  of  their  protection, — 
From  the  Miamies,  I  will  require  an  absolute  disavowal  of  all 
connexion  with  the  prophet,  and  as  they  are  the  owners  of  the 
land  which  he  occupies,  I  will  endeavor  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  express  to  him  their  disapprobation  of  his  remaining  there. — 
To  all  the  tribes  I  will  repeat  a  declaration  which  I  was  instruct- 
ed to  make  to  them  by  the  then  secretary  at  war — That  the 
United  States  have  manifested  through  a  series  of  years,  the 
utmost  ju^^tice  and  generosity  towards  their  India,n  neighbors, 
and  had  not  only  fulfilled  all  the  engagements  which  they  enter- 
ed into  with  them,  but  have  spent  considerable  sums  to  civilize 
them  and  promote  their  happiness.     But  if  under  those  circum- 
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stances,  which  they  all  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  any 
tribe  should  dare  to  take  up  the  tomahawk  against  their  fathers, 
they  must  not  expect  that  the  same  lenity  would  be  shown 
them  as  they  experienced  at  the  close  of  the  former  war;  but 
that  they  would  be  absolutely  exterminated  or  driven  beyond 
the  Mississippi. 

"  I  believe,  sir,  that  by  the  employment  of  proper  agents  to 
disseminate  speeches  which  shall  contain  the  above  demands 
and  declaration,  and  by  using  some  management  to  secure  the 
exertions  of  influential  chiefs  in  support  of  them,  that  the  com- 
bination formed  by  the  prophet  will  be  dissolved.  But  to  en- 
sure success,  some  military  force  must  be  brought  into  view 
for  this  purpose,  if  it  meet  your  approbation,  and  there  will  be 
time  enou^  to  obtain  your  answer. 

"  I  shall,  about  the  middle  of  September,  move  up  to  the  upper 
line  of  the  new  purchase  with  the  two  companies  of  regulars, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  companies  of  militia  and  two  troops  of  dra- 
goons, the  latter  composing  about  one  hundred  men.  Should 
circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  break  up  the  prophet's 
establishment,  and  I  should  discover  that  this  force  is  not  suffi- 
cient, I  can  add  to  it  by  two  or  three  other  companies  from 
this  county,  and  as  many  volunteers  as  I  choose  to  accept  from 
Kentucky,  provided  they  are  suffered  to  be  mounted.  Indeed, 
sir,  they  ought  all  to  be  mounted.  The  militia  of  the  western 
country  are  most  formidable  when  they  are  acting  as  infantry: 
and  in  this  way,  from  the  activity  of  tlieir  movements,  they  are 
formidable  indeed,  undisciplined  as  they  are.  I  have  taught  a 
few  companies  around  this  place  to  form  a  line  or  lines  of  battle 
from  a  line  of  march  in  the  manner  practised  by  general  Wayne ; 
fcut  excepting  this  there  is  nothing  like  discipline  in  the  infantry. 
Let  me  beg  your  attention  to  this  subject,  and  request  that  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  mounted  militia,  upon  any  expedition 
that  may  be  thought  necessary.  If  circumstances  should  render 
colonel  Boyde's  regiment  unnecessary  at  the  point  to  which  they 
were  originally  destined,  I  would  much  rather  have  them  than 
militia.  The  event  of  general  Wayne's  action,  proved  that  dis- 
ciplined infantry,  with  their  flanks  secured  by  dragoons  and 
mounted  riflemen,  are  the  best  troops  ever  brought  against  In- 
dians. Infantry  disciplined  in  the  common  manner,  can  easily 
be  formed  for  woods  fighting;  it  requires  only  the  observance 
of  very  open  order,  and  doubling  instead  of  wheeling. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  fee." 

Pursuant  to  the  plan  now  laid  down,  speeches  were  sent  to  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  instructions  to  the  Indian  agents.  It  will  be 
observed  too,  that  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  the  Gover- 
nor had  determined  not  to  employ  the  4th  regiment,  in  the  pro- 
posed operations,  in  consequence  of  the  urgentadvice  of  the 
25 
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secretary  at  war,  to  dispense,  if  he  could  possibly  do  without 
them.  On  further  consideration,  however,  he  was  induced  to 
abandon  this  determination,  and  colonel  Boyde,  who  had  fallen 
down  the  river  to  Newport,  was  ordered  to  proceed  immediatly 
to  Vincennes  with  the  whole  force. 

The  difficulty  and  inconvenience  of  consulting  the  war  office 
upon  every  miUtary  movement  and  arrangement,  from  the  great 
distance  between  the  principal  officer  of  the  war  department 
and  the  Governor,  induced  him  to  take  no  step  of  importance 
without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  Governors  Howard  and 
Edwards;  between  whom  and  himself,  subsisted  the  most  confi- 
dential understanding,  and  though  their  united  councils  and  ex- 
ertions tended  towards  the  preservation  of  peace  with  the 
Indians,  yet  they  all  agreed  upon  the  propriety,  nay, the  necessity 
of  breaking  up  the  prophet's  establishment  upon  the  Wabash, 
and  at  all  events,  to  stop  the  further  accumulation  of  force  at 
that  point ;  and  though  it  was  intended  to  attempt  that  measure 
by  calling  upon  the  contiguous  tribes  to  conform  to  their  engage- 
ments made  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  and  prevent  reinforce- 
ments marching  through  their  several  countries  towards  the 
prophet's  town;  yet  they  were  sensible  that  such  demands  and 
remonstrances  could  not  be  made  with  proper  effect  without  the 
appearance  of  such  a  military  force  as  would  enable  them  to 
enforce  them,  and  to  show  that  they  were  not  only  willing,  but 
able  to  chastise  delinquency.  They  well  knew  that  to  convince 
a  savage  of  his  danger,  it  was  necessary  to  place  it  before  his 
eyes.  Even  the  gallant  Tecumseh  himself,  had  been  more  acted 
upon  by  the  gleaming  and  clangor  of  arms,  and  the  frowns  of  a 
body  of  hunting  shirt  men,  who  had  accidentally  lined  a  road 
by  which  he  approached  the  council  house,  than  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  felt  most  powerfully  the  responsibility  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  President's  directions  to  preserve  peace  if  pos- 
sible, and  that  recourse  should  only  be  had  to  actual  hostilities, 
when  every  other  means  should  have  failed  toeffectthe  dispersion 
of  the  prophet's  force.  He  was  fully  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  nothing  could  preserve  the  tranquility  of  the  fron- 
tiers for  two  months,  but,  by  effecting  that  important  purpose; 
and  he  was,  also,  well  assured  that  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
United  States  were  as  much  concerned  in  effecting  it,  as  their 
honor  and  dignity,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens 
of  the  frontiers.  As  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  considerable  force  was  esiential,  whether  he 
applied  to  the  prophet  himself,  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
other  tribes. 

Backed  by  the  appearance  of  a  formidable  force,  the  friends 
of  the  United  States  among  the  Indians,  would  speak  with  firm- 
ness and  decision,  the^  timid  would  be    overawed,  and  the 
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wavering,  of  whom  the  majority  was  composed,would  be  induced 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  prophet. 

The  Governor  appeared  to  have  some  doubts  respecting  the 
extent  of  his  command.  Within  the  territory,  he  had  no  doubt 
of  his  competency,  but  he  was  uncertain  how  far  he  could  with 
propriety  proceed  in  the  command  if  the  army  should  cross  the 
boundaries.  All  these  doubts  and  uncertainties,  however,  were 
satisfied  and  put  to  rest  by  a  letter  from  the  secretary  at  war. 
of  date  29th  August,  which  is  inserted  here. 

"  War  Department,  August  29th,  1811. 
"Sir, 

"  Your  Excellency's  letters  of  the  13th  and  14th  instant,  have 
been  received. 

"  My  letters  of  the  22d,  advised,  that  colonel  Boyde  had  been 
ordered  to  descend  the  Ohio  to  Louisville,  and  await  your 
instructions.  In  case  of  his  being  required  to  march  to  the 
Indiana  territory,  he  was  authorised  to  purchase  pack  horses, 
on  a  presumption  that  the  movement  required  despatch. 

"  The  proposal  of  your  Excellency,  that  the  colonel  should 
move  in  his  boats  by  the  Wabash,  will  save  the  expense  of  the 
horses,  and  accommodate  the  troops  with  baggage.  But  it 
appears  from  the  returns,  that  the  regiment  is  becoming  sick ; 
and,  as  the  fatigue  and  exposure  on  the  water,  may  increase  the 
propensity  to  disease,  I  have  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
colonel,  to  take  the  route  by  land  or  by  water,  as  shall  appear 

to  him  to  be  most  advisable. 

"  The  reduction  of  this  regiment  by  sickness,  may  render  it 
necessary  to  (employ  an  additional  number  of  companies  from 
the  militia,  of  which,  you  will  judge. 

"  As  the  expedition  will  be  c®mmanded  by  your  Excellency, 
it  is  presumed,  no  objection  or  difficulty  will  arise  from  crossing 
the  boundary  of  the  territory,  if  circumstances  should  require  it. 

"  I  am  respectfully,  your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 

«  W.  EUSTI15. 

"  His  Excellency,  William  Henry  Harrison. 
«  Vincennes,  L  T." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


\PN  the  3d  of  September,  colonel  Boyde,  with  his  regiment, 
arrived  at  JeflTersonville,  the  Governor  being  then  in  person 
waiting  his  arrival  for  a  week  before.  Previous  to  his  leaving 
Vincennes,  he  had  despatched  messengers  to  the  different 
tribe  with  speeches,  such  as  have  been  before  hinted  at.  It 
was  his  intention  to  make  a  demonstration  of  force  upon  the 
Wabash,  and  if  that  did  not  effect  the  purpose  of  dispersing 
the  prophet's  band,  to  march  to  his  town  and  demand  hostages 
for  the  compliance  with  the  demands.  He  also  suggested 
the  idea  of  building  a  fort  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  prophet's 
town. 

About  the  25th  September,  the  speeches  sent  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  report  of  the  assemblage  of  troops  to  be  made  at 
Vincennes,  brought  forward  a  deputation  from  the  prophet's 
town  full  of  professions  of  peace,  and  a  promise  that  all  the 
demands  should  be  complied  wifb.  Rut  the  following  circum- 
stance, which  occurred  u  few  days  previous,  was  ©f  a  very 
different  character  and  tendency. 

As  captain  Piatt  was  travelling  towards  Vincennes  from 
Louisville,  his  horse  and  that  of  another  traveller,  were  stolen 
out  of  a  stable  about  thirty  live  miles  from  Vincennes;  and  the 
next  night,  four  other  horses  were  taken  from  the  Bossoron 
settlement.  The  trail  of  the  horses  from  the  latter  place  was 
very  visible,  and  two  white  men  and  a  free  negro  who  speaks 
some  of  the  Indian  languages  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them ;  they 
crossed  the  Wabash,  and  on  the  second  day  they  came  to  the 
Indian  camp.  They  found  the  Indians  in  the  camp,  and  they 
soon  discovered  their  own  horses,  captain  Piatt's  and  a  number 
more.  After  some  conversation,  they  agreed  to  give  up  the 
four  horses  which  had  been  taken  from  Bossoron,  and  the  men 
proceeded  to  return  home;  but  they  had  been  but  a  few  miles 
on  the  road,  when  they  perceived  themselves  pursued  by  the 
same  party ;  having  but  one  gun  among  them,  they  endeavored  to 
escape ;  but  tiie  two  foremost  Indians  soon  came  so  near  as  to 
fire  on  them,  and  the  negro  would  have,  been  killed  if  he  had 
not  thrown  himself  off  his  horse;  they  were  therefore  obliged  to 
abandon  all  the  horses,  even  those  which  they  rode,  and  to  betake 
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themselves  to  a  swamp  which  luckily  was  near  them,  and  there 
they  sejjarated,  and  after  having  suffered  severely  from  hunger 
and  fatigue,  they  all  reached  home. 

The  hostility  and  spirit  of  determined  aggression  manifested 
in  this  transaction,  gives  a  very  different  color  to  their  intentions, 
to  that  contained  in  the  profession  of  the  deputation  to  the 
Governor. 

On  the  5th  October,  we  find  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  Governor  Harrison  on  the  Wabash,  about  sixty  five  mileS 
above  Vincennes ;  they  were  all  in  very  tolerable  health  and  in 
good  spirits.  The  Governor  pronounced  them  to  be  a  fine  body 
of  men,  and  the  proportion  of  regulars,  irregulars,  infantry  and 
dragoons,  such  as  he  could  have  wished ;  and  he  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  issue  of  a  contest  with  the  savages,  and  had  the 
greatest  confidence  that  the  greater  part  of  the  officers  and  men 
were  desirous  of  coming  in  contact  with  them. 

At  this  point,  after  reconnoitering  the  country  even  to  the 
boundary  line,  the  governor  determined  on  building  the  fort,* 
and  set  the  men  immediately  to  work  on  it.  He  then  expected 
a  deputation  from  the  propiiet,  and  resolved  that  if  he  did  not 
hear  from  him  within  six  days,  he  would  send  one  to  him  and 
make  a  movement  with  the  army  in  that  direction.  Here  he 
obtained  further  accounts  of  the  depredations  committed  by  the 
Indians.  They  had  stolen  eight  horses  from  a  settlement  about 
thirty  miles  above  Vincennes  in  open  daylight.  These  depre- 
dations, however,  were  soon  followed  by  more  audacious  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  10th  October  his  parties  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Governor's  camp,  and  in  that  night  one  of  the  centinels 
was  fired  at,  and  severely,  but  not  dangerously,  wounded. 

The  army  was  immediately  turned  out,  and  gave  infinite 
satisfaction  to  the  Governor  by  its  promptness  and  good  order. 
Patroles  were  despatched  in  all  directions,  but  the  night  was 
so  dark  that  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  impracticable;  but  the 
alertness  of  the  troops  in  taking  their  position  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  their  commander  and  honorable  to  themselves. 

Before  the  Governor  left  Vincenness  he  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  Delaware  tribe  to  request  some  of  their  chiefs  to  meet  him 
upon  the  march  that  he  might  employ  them  in  missions  to  the 
several  tribes  which  had  a  part  of  their  warriors  with  the  pro- 
phet. All  the  chiefs  of  this  faithful  tribe  who  were  able  to 
march  set  out  from  their  towns  on  the  6th  October.  They  had 
proceeded  but  a  few  miles  when  they  were  met  by  a  deputation 
from  the  prophet,  requiring  a  categurical  answer  to  the  question 
"  whether  they  would  or  would  not  join  them  in  the  war  against 
the  United  States  ?  that  they  had  taken  up  the  tomahawk  and 

*Tlu9  fort,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  ofRcers,  was  called  Fort  Har- 
rison, 
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would  not  lay  it  down  but  with  their  lives:  they  had,  however, 
positive  assurances  of  victory,  and  when  they  had  beaten  the 
Americans,  those  tribes  which  refused  to  join  thenti  would  have 
cause  to  repent  it." 

The  Delaware  chiefs  immediately  despatched  Mr.  Connor, 
the  interpreter,  and  four  of  their  men  to  inform  the  Governor 
of  the  circumstance,  that  they  had  determined  to  go  imme- 
diately to  the  prophet's  town  to  endeavor  to  divert  him  from 
his  purpose,  that  they  would  be  with  the  Governor  in  a  few 
days  and  communicate  the  result  of  their  mission;  and  that 
if  they  were  unsuccessful  in  their  endeavors  to  prevent  the 
prophet  from  striking  a  blow,  they  would  abandon  him  to  his 
fate. 

With  these  evidences  of  determined  hostility,  he  could  not 
hesitate  to  resolve  that  the  safety  of  his  fellow  citizens,  which 
had  been  committed  to  his  charge,  could  only  be  secured  by 
the  destruction  of  the  prophet's  establishment.  He  was,  how- 
ever, much  mortified  to  find  that  some  delay,  proceeding  from 
causes  which  he  could  not  control  must  take  place  before  he 
could  move  from  his  present  position. 

The  contractor's  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  provisions 
for  the  troops  were  extremely  defective.  The  water  route  by 
the  Wabash  had  hitherto  been  relied  on,  but  the  quantities  ob- 
tained were  so  small,  particularly  of  bread  stuff,  that  failure  of 
a  single  convoy  would  leave  the  troops  entirely  without  flour. 
Independently  of  other  causes  of  miscarriage,  the  Governor  was 
apprehensive  that  the  Indians  Avould  not  overlook  the  facility 
with  which  the  ascending  boats  might  be  taken.  The  winding 
course  of  the  river  and  the  thick  brush  wood  with  which  its 
banks  were  in  many  places  covered,  making  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  protect  them  by  a  force  on  them.  Measures  were  taken 
to  procure  a  supply  by  land,  and  the  strictest  economy  in  the 
expedition  was  used,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  sufficient 
quantity  in  advance  of  the  daily  consumption  to  authorise  the 
march  upon  the  enemy.  Early  in  October,  by  a  general  order, 
the  troops  had  been  put  upon  half  allowance,  and  this  order 
was  extended  as  well  to  the  family  of  the  General  as  to  the 
other  officers ;  no  person  in  the  army  of  any  rank  being  allowed 
more  than  an  half  ration  of  bread.  While  waiting  for  provi- 
sions and  the  expected  reinforcements,  the  Governor  diligently 
employed  himself  in  disciplining  his  troops.  Besides  the  occa- 
sional field  days,  the  guards  were  daily  exercised  by  the  Gover- 
nor in  person  in  that  species  of  formation  which  liad  been 
adopted  with  such  success  for  the  army  commanded  by  general 
Wayne.  This  instruction  was  equally  necessary  for  the  regular 
troops  as  the  militia  •,  this  kind  of  manoeuvreing  being  entirely 
new  to  the  former,  as  they  had  been  disciplined  only  in  the 
common  evolutions  which  are  taught  to  regular  infantry. 
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Though  the  advance  of  the  army  had  not  had  the  desired 
effect  upon  the  prophet  and  his  immediate  followers,  it  was 
certain  that  it  had  made  the  proper  impression  upon  the  Weas 
and  Miamies. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Weas  collected  their  women  and  children^ 
who  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  army,  and  had  them  at 
their  village,  about  two  miles  from  the  encampment.  The 
Miami  chiefs  were  also  on  their  way  to  visit  the  Governor; 
and  the  Weas  said  that  the  Wyandots  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
them  3^1,  and  that  they  would  never  again  return  to  the  prophet. 

On  the  27th  October  the  Delaware  chiefs,  who  had  gone  upon 
a  mission  to  the  prophet,  to  induce  him  to  lay  aside  his  hostile 
designs,  arrived  in  camp.  They  reported  that  they  had  been 
badly  received,  ill  treated,  insulted,  and  finally  dismissed  with 
the  most  contemptuous  remarks  upon  themselves  and  the 
Governor. 

The  party  who  had  fired  upon  the  centinels  arrived  at  the 
time  the  Delawares  were  there.  They  were  Shawanese,  and 
the  prophet's  nearest  friends.  The  party  remaining  with  him 
appear  to  have  been  desperadoes  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiasm.  The  Delawares  left  him  practising  his  infernal 
rites,  and  they  understood  he  had  his  deluded  followers  per- 
forming the  war  dance  day  and  night. 

On  the  29th,  the  day  after  the  army  left  Fort  Harrison,  the 
Governor  remained  for  some  hours  behind,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  conference  with  the  Delaware  and  Miami  chiefs.  As 
he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  information  he  had  received  of 
the  intentions  of  the  prophet  to  burn  the  first  persons  he  should 
take,  and  had  apprehensions  that  he  would  find  much  difficulty 
in  opening  a  communication  with  him,  as  the  interpreters  had 
become  so  alarmed  that  he  could  scarcely  get  them  to  the  front 
of  the  army,  he  proposed  to  the  Delawares  that  they  should  send 
three  or  four  of  their  young  men  to  be  the  bearers  of  another 
speech  to  the  prophet.  They  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  then 
the  Miamies  proposed  to  go  with  all  their  chiefs  and  young  men, 
to  make  another  effort  to  induce  the  prophet  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  Governor.  He  accepted  of  the  offer,  except- 
ing as  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  employed.  He  wante4 
only  a  few  to  go,  but  they  were  extremely  desirous  of  going 
en  masse;  and  he  was  obliged  to  declare  that  not  more  than 
twenty-four  should  go,  and  this  number  was  at  length  agreed 
on. 

The  demands  which  they  were  to  make  to  the  Shawanese 
were,  that  the  Winebagoes,  Potavvatamiee  and  Kickapoos  wh« 
were  with  him,  should  return  to  their  respective  tribes;  that  all 
the  stolen  horses  in  his  possession  should  be  delivered  up;  that 
the  murderers  of  our  citiiens  should  either  be  given  up  o-r 
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satisfactory  proof  given  that  they  were  not,  nor  had  lately  been, 
under  his  control.  He  did  not,  at  that  time,  think  proper  to 
say  any  thing  on  the  subject  of  hostages. 

These  emisaries  never  returned,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Miamies,  who  acknowledged  that  they  were 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  which  was  fought 
on  the  7th  November,  were  not  idle  spectators  of  the  contest. 

From  the  known  character  of  the  citizens  of  Kentucky,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  suffer  an  expedition  against 
their  old  enemies  to  be  carried  on  without  giving  their  assis- 
tance. Some  time  before  the  march  of  the  troops  from  Yin- 
cennes.  the  Governor  had  received  a  letter  from  Joseph  H. 
Davis,  esq.  a  distinguisded  member  of  the  bar  of  that  state, 
requesting  permission  to  join  him.  In  that  letter,  which  was 
written  on  the  24th  of  August,  he  expresses  the  following  flat- 
tering opinion  of  the  Governor: 

«  Sir, 

"  By  Mr.  Stout,  the  printer,  I  was  yesterday  informed  that 
you  were  organising  an  army  of  militia  and  colonel  Boyde's 
regiment,  to  march  against  the  Indians. 

"  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  say,  that  I  am  very  desirous  to 
be  Avith  you  in  this  service,  and  certainly  will  attend  if  I  am 
duly  informed  of  the  day  of  rendezvous.  It  is  but  rare  that 
any  thing  of  the  military  kind  is  done — it  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary that  a  gentleman  of  military  talents  should  conduct  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  when  they  are  to  be  done,  since  the  land  is 
infested  with  generals  so  grossly  incompetent.  Now,  under  all 
the  privacy  of  a  letter,  I  make  free  to  tell  you,  that  1  have 
imagined  there  were  two  men  in  the  west  who  had  military 
talents:  And  you,  sir  were  the  first  of  the  two.  It  is,  thus,  an 
opportunity  of  service  much  valued  by  me.  I  go  as  a  volunteer, 
leaving  to  you,  sir,  to  dispose  of  me  as  ycu  choose.  No  com- 
mission, I  know,  can  be  had;  so  I  shall  be  a  soldier.  Perhaps 
some  few  young  men  here  may  join  me  and  go  on:  If  I  had  a 
full  troop,  I  should  like  to  be  in  the  van-guard,  very  willing 
to  be  responsible  for  the  good  look  out. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,  sir,  how  your  regulars  will  do.  There  ape 
two  ways  of  doing  this  business:  one  depends  for  its  success 
upon  the  suddenness  of  the  blow;  and  for  this,  four,  five,  or 
six  hundred  will  do  very  well.  The  other  moves  slow,  with 
heavy  foot  and  train  of  baggage ;  and  this  ought  to  be  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand,  since  it  gives  full  time  to  the  enemy 
to  fix  time,  place,  &:c.  and  because  of  its  slowness,  very  subject 
to  be  harrassed. 

"  You  see,  sir,  I  am  a  true  militia-man,  ready  to  offer  advice, 
unasked,  to  my  officer. 
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"  I  have  been  deliberating  whether  this  army  wish  to  carry  on 
war  absolutely,  or  whether  the  drawing  of  the  sword  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  language  and  behaviour  of  the  enemy 
after  we  arrived  in  their  country. 

"  J  would  gladly  receive  a  letter  from  you  on  this  matter. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

«J.  H.  DAVEISS. 
"His  Excellency  Gov.  Harrison. 
''August  24th,  1811." 

Colonel  Daveiss  (he  at  that  time  commanded  a  regiment  of 
Kentucky  militia)  was  constantly  invited  to  come  over;  the  invi- 
tation was  immediately  accepted,  and  he  came  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Croghan,  O'Fallen,  Ship,  and  Meade,  and  a  few  others 
as  volunteers.  These  gentlemen  distinguished  themselves  not 
only  in  the  action  which  ensued,  but  performed  a  brilliant  career 
as  officers  in  the  army  in  the  war  which  followed.  To  colonel 
Daveiss,  the  Governor  gave  the  command  of  his  squadron  of  dra- 
goons with  the  rank  of  major,  consisting  of  the  Vincennes 
troops  already  mentioned,  under  the  command  of  captain  Parke, 
a  troop  from  Clarke  county  Indiana,  commanded  by  captain 
Biggs,  and  a  small  troop  from  Jefferson  county  Kentucky,  com- 
manded by  captain  Funk.  The  aggregate  amount  being  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty. 

This  arrangement  was  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  Indiana 
troops,  but  the  Governor's  influence  induced  them  to  submit. 
Two  days  after  the  march  of  the  army  to  fort  Harrison,  the 
Governor  was  also  joined  by  colonel  Guiger  with  a  small  com- 
pany of  mounted  riflemen,  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lou- 
isville ;  and  also  by  major  general  Wells  and  colonel  Abraham 
Owen.  Both  of  those  gentlemen  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  Indian  wars  which  were  incident  upon  the  settlement 
of  Kentucky;  and  Owen  was  at  that  time  a  senator  of  that 
state.  The  latter,  the  Governor  appointed  his  aid-de-camp, 
and  to  general  Wells  he  assigned  the  command  of  the  three 
companies  of  mounted  riflemen  commanded  by  captains  Spen- 
cer, Robb,  and  Guiger. 

The  Governor  having  arranged  his  business  with  the  Indians, 
and  given  the  necessary  instructions  to  lieutenant  colonel  James 
Millar*  (to  whom,  with  a  garrison  consisting  of  invalids,  he  had 
assigned  the  command  of  Fort  Harrison,)  set  off  with  his  quar- 
ter master  general,  colonel  Piatt,  his  adjutant  general  Adams, 
and  his  aids  de  camp,  to  overtake  the  army.  He  had  directed 
colonel  Boyd  to  proceed  across  the  large  prairie  and  encamp 
the  troops  about  twelve  miles  from  the  fort,    in  a  situation 

•This  was  the  colonel  Millar  who  so  highly  distinguished  himself  upon  the 
Niagara  frontier.     He  had  been  extremely  ill  with  »  bilious  fever  when  the 
!*rmy  marched,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  walk, 
26 
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lavorable  for  wood  and  water.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Gover- 
nor he  found  the  troops  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Some  niistake 
had  been  made  by  colonel  Boyd  in  forming  the  hollow  square, 
which  was  the  order  of  encampment,  and  he  was  unable  to 
disentangle  them. 

Before  his  departure  from  fort  Harrison,  the  Governor  had 
determined  upon  the  route  which  he  was  to  take  in  his  advance 
upon  Tippecanoe.  Two  were  presented  to  his  choice;  the 
shortest  was  that  used  by  the  Indians  on  the  southeast  side  of 
the  Wabash — on  which  side  it  continued  to  the  old  Wea  towns, 
twelve  miles  below  Tippecanoe;  but  it  passed  through  an  une- 
ven and  woody  country,  entirely  favorable  to  Indian  warfare. 
The  northwest  side  of  the  river  was  of  a  different  character; 
with  the  exception  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Wabash  and  its  tribu- 
tary streams,  the  country  presented  one  uniform  face  of  level 
prairie.  This  was  the  route,  then,  though  the  distance  wag 
greater,  which  he  determined  to  take.  To  deceive  the  enemy, 
however,  and  to  prevent  him  whilst  the  troops  were  necessarily 
divided  in  crossing  the  Wabash,  or  give  him  time  to  form  a  plan 
for  attacking  him  in  one  of  those  difficult  passes  which  even 
the  route  on  the  prairie  afforded,  he  had  caused  the  other  route 
to  be  reconnoitered  and  a  road  marked  out  for  a  considerable 
distance,  as  he  was  convinced,  too,  that  the  enemies'  spies  were 
constantly  around  him,  and  would  convey  to  their  leader  informa- 
tion of  his  first  movement.  In  order  further  to  conceal  his  inten- 
tions, the  army  was  directed  to  proceed  for  one  day's  march  by 
the  route  first  mentioned.  From  this  point,  on  theSOth  October, 
the  direction  of  the  march  was  suddenly  changed,  and  having 
gained  the  Wabash  at  the  mouth  of  Rackoon  creek,  the  army  was 
safely  passed  over  by  the  boats  ordered  up  from  Fort  Harrison 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  convey  the  provisions  and  baggage. 

In  advancing  to  such  a  distance  in  the  enemy's  country,  and 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  effective  militia  of  Vincennes 
and  its  vicinity,  the  Governor  was  well  aware  that  a  vigilant 
enemy  might  have  a  chance  to  give  him  the  slip,  and  make  an 
attack  upon  the  settlements  in  his  absence.  To  prevent  this, 
every  precaution  in  his  power  had  been  taken.  The  whole 
body  of  the  remaining  militia  had  been  put  on  the  alert,  and 
spies  had  been  employed  among  the  friendly  Indians  to  give 
notice,  both  to  himself  and  the  people  of  Vincennes,  of  any 
movement  of  the  enemy  upon  his  flanks.  As  no  absolute  de- 
pendence could  be  placed  in  them,  and  as  he  had  now  inter- 
vened the  Wabash  river  between  his  army  and  the  settlements, 
he  thought  it  adviseable,  in  the  night  of  the  30th  October, 
(notwithstanding  his  perfect  conviction  that  for  the  severe  con- 
test which  he  anticipated,  he  Avould  not  have  a  single  man  to 
spare,)  to  detach  colonel  Ephraim  Jordan  with  a  small  body  of 
mounted  riflemen,  for  the  security  of  the  settlements. 
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This  officer,  in  whom  the  Governor  had  great  confidence,  was 
directed  to  assume  the  command  of  all  the  militia  of  the  county 
of  Knox,  to  call  whatever  number  he  might  think  proper  into 
actual  service,  to  cause  a  number  of  mounted  men  constantly 
to  reconnoitre  the  country  as  high  up  as  Fort  Harrison,  and  to 
give  him,  the  Governor^  information  by  expresses  sent  by  differ- 
ent routes,  of  the  advance  of  any  body  of  the  enemy  towards 
the  settlements. 

On  the  31st  of  October  the  army  proceeded  up  the  Wabash, 
and  encamped  at  night  on  its  banks  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth 
.of  the  Vermillion  river. 

From  this  place  the  route  through  the  prairies,  leaving  the 
Wabash  for  a  considerable  distance,  it  was  no  longer  practicable 
to  give  protection  to  the  boats;  the  Governor,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  leave  them  at  this  place,  and  a  blockhouse  partly 
jutting  over  the  nver  was  erected  for  their  protection.  This 
work  employed  the  troops  the  31st  October  and  part  of  the 
following  day.  A  confidential  sergeant  and  eight  men  were  left 
to  protect  it,  and  the  troops  again  took  up  the  line  of  march. — 
Upon  crossing  the  Vermillion  river,  they  entered  those  immense 
prairies  which  are  said  to  continue  with  very  little  intervention 
of  wood  land  to  the  Illinois  river.  Islands  of  wood  are  occasion- 
ally to  be  met  with;  but  a  continuous  growth  of  timber  is  only 
to  be  found  along  the  watercourses.  In  passing  through  this 
prairie  country,  the  army  was  frequently  made  to  practise  all 
those  formations  which  it  was  probable  they  would  have  to  assume 
in  action.  The  different  corps  consisting  of  different  arms, 
were  made  to  change  position  with  each  other  as  the  face  of  the 
country  changed ;  for,  although  generally  open,  as  has  been  said, 
a,  water  course  sometimes  on  one  flank,  sometimes  on  the  other, 
would  present  a  wood  unfavorable  to  cavalry ;  but,  in  which 
riflemen  as  well  as  infantry  might  act  with  effect.  In  passing 
through  a  wood  of  that  description,  the  whole  of  the  cavalry- 
was  thrown  to  the  rear. 

The  determinations  made  by  the  Governor  to  march  upon 
the  southwest  side  of  the  Wabash,  had  had  the  effect  of  com- 
pletely deceiving  the  Indians.  For  the  three  first  days  march, 
often  crossing  the  Wabash,  not  an  Indian  or  the  recent  sign  of 
one  was  to  be  seen;  this  did  not,  however, abate  the  vigilance  of 
the  Governor.  On  the  4th  November,  he  approached  the  very 
diflicult  pass  of  Pine  creek.  This  stream  presents  a  curious 
spectacle  in  that  country.  For  many  miles,  before  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  Wabash,  its  course  is  through  an  immense  mass  of 
rocks,  the  sides  of  which  are  in  some  instances  perpendicular. 
Few  places  can  be  found  where  it  can  be  crossed  with  facility. 
The  Indian  path,  upon  which  the  army  was  then  marching,  led 
to  a  defile  extremely  diiHcult  of  passage,  and  affording  the  enemy 
nn  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  very  unfavorable  to  the 
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troops.  The  Governor  knew  that  it  had  been  selected  for  an 
ambuscade  by  the  Indians,  once  in  the  year  1786,  when  general 
George  R.  Clarke  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Indians 
of  the  Wabash,  which  failed  from  a  mutiny  of  the  troops  8  miles 
above  Vincennes,  and  a  second  time  in  1790,  when  colonel 
Hamtramck  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  marched  with  a 
body  of  troops  up  the  Wabash,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of 
General  Harrison,  who  at  the  same  time  was  advancing  at  the 
head  of  an  army  from  fort  Washington  on  the  Ohio,  to  destroy 
the  Miami  villages  on  the  Miami  of  the  lake.  With  a  know- 
ledge of  this  fact,  the  Governor  had  no  inclination  of  leading 
them  into  this  defile;  he,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  night 
of  the  4th  dispatched  captain  Prince,  (now,  1824,  a  member  of 
congress  from  Indiana)  with  a  reconnoitring  party  to  endeavor 
to  find  a  passage  higher  up. 

About  10  o'clock  the  following  day  the  captain  returned,  and 
reported  that  a  few  miles  higher  up,  a  good  passage  might  be 
had  at  a  place  where  the  prairies  on  each  side  skirted  the  creek.* 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  November,  the  army  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  prophet's  town.  It 
was  ascertained  that  the  approach  of  the  army  had  been  dis- 
covered before  it  reached  Pine  creek.  The  traces  of  recon- 
noitring parties  were  very  often  seen,  but  no  Indians  were 
discovered  until  the  troops  arrived  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
the  town  on  the  6th  November.  Tlie  interpreters  were  then 
placed  with  the  advanced  guard,  to  endeavor  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  them.  The  Indians  would,  however,  return  no 
answer  to  the  invitations  that  Avere  made  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  continued  to  insult  our  people  by  their  gestures.  Within 
about  three  miles  of  the  town,  the  ground  became  broken  by 
ravines  and  covered  with  timber.  The  utmost  precaution 
became  necessary,  and  every  difficult  pass  was  examined  by  the 
mounted  riflemen  before  the  army  was  permitted  to  enter  it. — 
The  ground  being  unfit  for  the  operation  of  the  squadron  of 
dragoons,  they  were  thrown  in  the  rear.  Through  the  Avhole 
march,  the  precaution  had  been  used  of  changing  the  disposition 
of  the  different  corps,  that  each  might  have  the  ground  best 
suited  to  its  operations.  Within  about  two  miles  of  the  town 
the  path  descended  a  steep  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
small  creek  running  through  a  narrow  wet  prairie,  and  beyond 
this  a  level  plain  partially  covered  with  oak  timber,  and  without 
under-brush. 

•As  some  of  the  documents  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  insert,  refer  par- 
t'culariy  to  the  statement  made  of  the  event  of  the  6th  November,  as  given  in 
the  history  of  the  late  War,  published  in  Kentucky  in  ISlti,  and  which  could 
not  be  so  well  understood,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  quote  from  that  work 
an  account  of  the  events  which  follow,  until  the  army  reached  its  encampment 
on  that  nrg-ht, 
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very  thick  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  No  place  could 
be  better  calculated  for  the  savages  to  attack  with  a  prospect 
of  success,  and  the  Governor  apprehended  that  the  moment  the 
troops  descended  into  the  hollow,  they  would  be  attacked.  A 
disposition  was  therefore  made  of  the  infantry,  to  receive  the 
enemy  on  the  left  and  rear.  A  company  of  mounted  riflemen 
was  advanced  a  considerable  distance  from  the  left  flank  to 
check  the  approach  of  the  enemy;  and  the  other  two  companies 
were  directed  to  turn  the  enemy's  flanks,  should  he  attack  from 
that  direction.  The  dragoons  were  ordered  to  move  rapidly 
from  the  rear  and  occupy  the  plain  in  advance  of  the  creek,  to 
cover  the  crossing  of  the  army  from  an  attack  in  front.  In  this 
order  the  troops  were  passed  over;  the  dragoons  were  made  to 
advance  to  give  room  to  the  infantry,  and  the  latter  having 
crossed  the  creek,  were  formed  to  receive  the  enemy  in  front  in 
one  line,  with  a  reserve  of  three  companies — the  dragoons  flank- 
ed by  mounted  riflemen  forming  the  first  line.  During  all  this 
time,  Indians  were  frequently  seen  in  front  and  on  the  flanks. 
The  interpreters  endeavored  in  vain  to  bring  them  to  a  parley. 
Though  sufficiently  near  to  hear  what  was  said  to  them,  they 
would  return  no  answer,  but  continued  by  gestures  to  menace 
and  insult  those  who  addressed  them.  Being  now  arrived  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town,  and  the  situation  being  favorable 
for  an  encampment,  the  Governor  determined  to  remain  there 
and  fortify  his  camp,  until  he  could  hear  from  the  friendly  chiefs, 
whom  he  had  dispatched  from  fort  Harrison,  on  the  day  he  had 
left  it,  for  the  purpose  of  making  another  attempt  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  to  hostilities.  These  chiefs  were  to  have  met  him 
on  the  way,  but  no  intelligence,  was  yet  received  from  them. — 
Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  tracing  out  the  lines  of  the  encamp- 
ment, major  Daveiss  and  several  other  field  officers  approached 
him,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  immediately  marching  upon 
the  town.  The  Governor  answered  that  his  instructions  would 
not  justify  his  attacking  the  Indians,  as  long  as  there  was  a 
probability  of  their  complying  with  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  still  hoped  to  hear  something  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  from  the  friendly  Indians,  whom  he  had  dispatched 
from  fort  Harrison. 

To  this  it  was  observed,  that  as  the  Indians  seen  hovering 
about  the  army,  had  been  frequently  invited  to  a  parley  by  the 
interpreters,  who  had  proceeded  some  distance  from  the  lines 
for  the  purpose ;  and  as  these  overtures  had  universally  been 
answered  by  menace  and  insult,  it  was  very  evident  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  fight;  that  tlie  troops  were  in  high  spirits  and 
full  of  confidence ;  and  that  advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of  their 
ardour  to  lead  them  immediately  to  the  enemy.  To  this  the 
Governor  answered,  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  eagerness 
of  the  troops;  and  admitting  the  determined  hostility  of  the 
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Indians,  and  that  their  insolence  was  full  evidence  ol  tlieir  inten- 
tion to  fight,  yet  he  knew  them  too  well  to  believe,  that  they 
would  ever  do  this,  but  by  surprise,  or  on  ground  which  was 
entirely  favorable  to  their  mode  of  fighting.  He  was  therefore 
determined  not  to  advance  with  the  troops,  until  he  knew  pre- 
cisely the  situation  of  the  town,  and  the  ground  adjacent  to  it, 
particularly  that  which  intervened  between  it  and  the  place  where 
the  army  then  was — that  it  was  their  duty  to  fight  when  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  enemy — it  was  his  to  take  care  that 
they  should  not  engage  in  a  situation  where  their  valor  would  be 
useless,  and  where  a  corps  upon  which  he  placed  great  reliance 
would  be  unable  to  act — that  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
hours  ought  to  convince  every  officer,  that  no  reliance  ought  to 
be  placed  upon  the  guides,  as  to  the  topography  of  the  country 
— that  relying  on  their  information,  the  troops  had  been  led  into 
a  situation  so  unfavorable,  that  but  for  the  celerity  with  which 
they  changed  their  position,  a  few  Indians  might  have  destroyed 
them:  he  was  therefore  determined  not  to  advance  to  the  town, 
until  he  had  previously  reconnoitred,  either  in  person,  or  by 
some  one,  on  whose  judgment  he  could  rely.  Major  Daveiss 
immediately  replied,  that  from  the  right  of  the  position  of  the 
dragoons,  which  was  still  in  front,  the  openings  made  by  the 
low  grounds  of  the  Wabash  could  be  seen ;  that  with  his  adjutant 
D.  Floyd,  he  had  advanced  to  the  bank,  which  descends  to  the 
low  grounds,  and  had  a  fair  view  of  the  cultivated  fields  and 
the  houses  of  the  town ;  and  that  the  open  woods,  in  which  the 
troops  then  were,  continued  without  interruption  to  the  town. 
Upon  this  information,  the  Governor  said  he  would  advance, 
provided  he  could  get  any  proper  person  to  go  to  the  town  with 
a  flag.  Captain  T.  Dubois  of  Vincennes  naving  offered  his 
services,  he  was  dispatched  with  an  interpreter  to  the  prophet, 
desiring  to  know  whether  he  would  now  comply  with  the  terms, 
that  had  been  so  often  proposed  to  him.  The  army  was  moved 
slowly  after  in  order  of  battle.  In  a  few  moments  a  messenger 
came  fram  captain  Dubois,  informing  the  Governor  that  the 
Indians  were  near  him  in  considerable  numbers,  but  that  they 
would  return  no  answer  to  the  interpreter,  although  they  were 
sutficientiy  near  to  hear  what  was  said  to  them,  and  that  upon 
his  advancing,  they  constantly  endeavored  to  cut  him  off  from 
the  army.  Governor  Harrison  during  this  last  effort  to  open  a 
negotiation,  which  was  sufficient  to  show  his  wish  for  an  accom- 
modation, resolved  no  longer  to  hesitate  in  treating  the  Indians 
as  enemies.  He  therefore  recalled  captain  Dubois,  and  moved 
on  with  a  determination  to  attack  them.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  however,  before  he  was  met  by  three  Indians,  one  of  them 
a  principal  counsellor  to  the  prophet.  They  were  sent,  they 
said,  to  know  why  the  army  was  advancing  upon  them — that  the 
prophet  wished  if  possible  to  avoid  hostilities;  that  he  had  sent  a 
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pacific  message  by  the  Miami  and  Potawatamie  chiefs,  who  had 
come  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Governor — and  that  those  chiefs 
had  unfortunately  gone  down  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wabash, 
A  suspension  of  hostihties  was  accordingly  agreed  upon;  and  a 
meeting  was  to  take  place  the  next  day  between  Harrison  and 
the  chiefs,  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  peace.  The  Governor 
further  informed  them,  that  he  would  go  on  to  the  Wabash,  and 
encamp  there  for  the  night.  Upon  marching  a  short  distance 
further  he  came  in  view  of  the  town,  which  was  seen  at  some 
distance  up  the  river  upon  a  commanding  eminence.  Major 
Daveiss  and  adjutant  Floyd  had  mistaken  some  scattering  houses 
in  the  fields  below,  for  the  town  itself.  The  ground  below  the 
town  being  unfavorable  for  an  encampment,  the  army  marched 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  better 
situation  beyond  it.  The  troops  were  in  an  order  of  march^ 
calculated  by  a  single  conversion  of  companies,  to  form  the  or- 
der of  battle,  which  it  had  last  assumed,  the  dragoons  being  in 
front.  This  corps,  however,  soon  became  entangled  in  ground, 
covered  with  brush  and  tops  of  fallen  trees.  A  halt  was  ordered, 
and  major  Daveiss  directed  to  change  position  with  Spencer's 
rifle  corps,  which  occupied  the  open  fields  adjacent  to  the  river. 
The  Indians  seeing  this  manoeuvre,  at  the  approach  of  the  troops 
towards  the  town,  supposed  that  they  intended  to  attack  it,  and 
immediately  prepared  for  defence.  Some  of  them  sallied  out, 
and  called  to  the  advanced  corps  to  halt.  The  Governor  upon 
this  rode  forward,  and  requested  some  of  the  Indians  to  come 
to  him,  assured  them,  that  nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts, 
than  to  attack  them — that  the  ground  below  the  town  on  the 
river,  was  not  calculated  for  an  encampment,  and  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  search  for  a  better  one  above.  He  asked  if  there 
was  any  other  water  convenient  besides  that  which  the  river 
afforded;  and  an  Indian  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted, 
answered,  that  the  creek,  which  had  been  crossed  two  miles 
back,  ran  through  the  prairie  to  the  north  of  the  village.  A 
halt  was  then  ordered,  and  some  officers  sent  back  to  examine 
the  creek,  as  well  as  the  river  above  the  town.  In  half  an  hour, 
brigade  major  Marston  Clr  rke  and  major  Waller  Taylor  return- 
ed, and  reported  that  they  had  found  on  the  creek,  every  thing 
that  could  be  desirable  in  an  encampment — ^an  elevated  spot, 
nearly  surrounded  by  an  open  prairie,  with  water  convenient^ 
and  a  sufficiency  of  wood  for  fuel.  An  idea  was  propagated  by 
the  enemies  of  Governor  Harrison,  after  the  battle  of  Tippeca- 
noe, that  the  Indians  had  forced  him  to  encamp  on  a  place, 
chosen  by  them  as  suitable  for  the  attack  they  intended.  The 
place,  however,  was  chosen  by  majors  Taylor  and  Clarke,  after 
examining  all  the  environs  of  the  town:  and  when  the  army  of 
general  Hopkins  was  there  in  the  following  year,  they  all  united 
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in  the  opinion,  that  a  better  spot  to  resist  Indians,  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  country. 

The  army  now  marched  to  the  place  selected,  and  encamped 
late  in  the  evening,  on  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  which  rose  about 
ten  feet  above  the  level  of  a  marshy  prairie  in  front  towards  the 
town,  and  about  twice  as  high  above  a  similar  praii'i'e  in  the  rear; 
through  which,  near  the  bank,  ran  a  small  stream  clothed  with 
willows  and  brush  wood.  On  the  left  of  the  encampment,  this 
bench  of  land  became  wider;  on  the  right  it  gradually  narrow- 
ed, and  termhialed  in  an  abrupt  point,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  right  flank.  The  two  columns  of  infantry 
occupied  the  front  and  rear.  The  right  flank  being  about  eight 
yards  wide,  was  filled  with  captain  Spencer's  company  of  eight 
men.  The  left  flank,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  ex- 
tent, was  composed  of  three  companies  of  mounted  ritlemen, 
under  major  general  Wells,  commanding  as  a  major.  The  front 
line  was  composed  of  one  battalion  of  United  States'  iiifantry, 
under  the  command  of  major  Floyd,  flanked  on  the  right  by 
two  companies  of  militia  infantry,  and  on  the  left  by  one  com- 
pany of  the  same  troops.  The  rear  line  consisted  of  a  battal- 
ion of  United  States'  infantry,  under  captain  Bean,  commanding 
as  a  major;  and  four  companies  of  militia  infantry,  under  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Decker ;  the  regulars  being  stationed  next  the 
riflemen  under  Wells,  and  the  militia  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line  adjoining  Spencer's  company.  The  cavalry  under  Daveiss 
were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  front  line  and  the  left  flank. 
The  encampment  was  not  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
from  the  town. 

The  order  given  to  the  army,  in  the  event  of  a  night  attack, 
was  for  each  corps  to  maintain  its  ground  at  all  hazards  till  re- 
lieved. The  dragoons  were  directed  in  such  a  case,  to  parade 
dismounted,  with  their  swords  on  and  their  pistols  in  their  belts, 
and  to  wait  for  orders.  The  guard  for  the  night  consisted  of 
two  captains'  commands  of  twenty  four  men  and  four  non-com- 
missioned oflScers;  and  two  subalterns'  guards  of  twenty  men 
and  non-commissioned  oiiicers — the  whole  under  the  command 
of  a  field  oflJcer  of  the  day." 

We  here  introduce  the  certificates  of  general  Taylor  and 
colonel  Snelling,  above  alluded  to,  the  former  at  present  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  a  distinguished  officer  of 
our  army,  proving  the  correctness  of  the  above  narration,  in  re- 
lation to  the  choice  of  the  camp.  These  statements  are  taken 
from  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  4th  of  March,  1817. 

"  The  above  account,  taken  from  M' Aflfee's  History  of  the  War 
in  the  Western  Country,  as  it  relates  to  the  situation  of  the  camp 
occupied  by  the  army  under  the  command  of  Governor  Harrison, 
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on  the  nightbetweenthe  6thand7th  of  November,  181 1,  is  entirely 
correct.  The  spot  for  encampment  was  selected  by  colonel 
Clarke,  (who  acted  as  brigade-major  to  general  Boyd)  and 
myself.  We  were  directed  by  Governor  Harrison  to  examine 
the  country  up  and  down  the  creek  until  we  should  find  a  suit- 
able place  for  an  encampment.  In  a  short  time  we  discovered 
the  place  on  which  the  army. encamped,  and  to  which  it  was 
conducted  by  us.  No  intimation  was  given  by  the  Indians  of 
their  wish  that  we  should  encamp  there,  nor  could  they  possi- 
bly have  known  where  the  army  would  encamp  until  it  took 
its  position.  The  only  error  in  the  above  extract  is,  in  saying 
that  major  Clarke  and  myself  were  sent  hack^  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  army  retrograded  to  take  up  its  encampment; 
this  is  not  the  fact  ;  the  army  filed  off  in  front  of  the  town  at 
right  angles  to  the  Wabash,  to  reach  its  encampment.  It  has 
«ver  been  my  belief  that  the  position  we  occupied  was  the  best 
that  could  be  found  any  where  near  us,  and  I  believe  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  officers  were  of  that  opinion.  We  did  not  go  on 
the  Wabash  above  the  town,  but  I  am  certain  that  there  was 
no  position  below  it  that  was  eligible  for  an  encampment. 

«  WALLER  TAYLOR. 
"February  22,  1817." 

"  My  situation  as  a  platoon  officer  prevented  my  having  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  transactions  above  related,  so  far  as 
respects  the  selection  of  the  encampment  of  the  army  under 
General  Harrison  by  his  staff  officers:  but  having  carefully 
perused  the  extract  from  M'Affee's  history,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  I  believe  it  to  be  substantially  correct;  and  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  ground  on  which  the  army  encamped  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  wood,  water,  and  a  defensible  position, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  ground  in  that  section  of 
the  country;  the  ground  on  the  Wabash  was  wholly  unfit,  the 
highland  being  destitute  of  water,  and  the  interval  (or  bottom 
land  as  it  is  called)  being  without  wood,  and  incapable  of  being 
defended. 

«J.  SNELLING, 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gth  Infantry, 
"Washington,  February  28th,  1817." 

Whilst  the  troops  were  taking  their  positions  for  the  nights 
the  Governor  was  informed  that  three  Indians  had  followed 
them  from  the  town,  and  were  then  within  the  lines.  Adjutant 
Davis  Floyd  was  ordered  to  remove  them.  This  was  immedi- 
ately done,  and  a  message  sent  by  them  to  the  prophet  to  send 
back  a  negro  belonging  to  the  army,  who  had  either  voluntarily 
gone  jor  been  $aken  into  the  town  as  the  army  was  passing  i<^- 
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As  the  circumstances  attending  this  regro's  conduct  are  some- 
what extraordinary,  and  as  tlie  evidence  of  his  treacherous 
intentions  was  so  clear  as  to  induce  a  court-martial  to  sentence 
him  to  sutfer  death,  after  the  action  had  terminated,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  relate  them.  Tliis  fellow,  whose  name  was  Ben, 
was  employed  as  a  bullock  driver  by  the  contractor.  It  was 
said  that  he  had  formerly  resided  at  Detroit.  When  the  troops 
were  marching  by  the  town,  Ben  was  in  company  with  a  negro, 
who  was  the  servant  of  the  Governor  and  another,  the  servant 
of  his  aid-de-camp  major  Taylor.  Ben  enquired  of  the  others 
whether  they  would  be  afraid  to  go  into  the  town.  Being  an- 
swered in  the  atiirmative,  he  said  he  was  not,  and  proposed  to 
bet  with  them  that  he  could  immediately  go  in.  The  other 
negroes  supposed  that  he  was  joking  ;  but  he  immediately- 
marched  ofi",  and  he  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance  before 
two  Indians  advanced  to  meet  him  and  conducted  him  in.  As 
soon  as  the  Governor  was  informed  of  this,  he  directed  an  inter- 
preter to  call  to  the  Indians  and  inform  them  that  the  negro 
should  be  sent  back;  this  was  promised.  The  three  Indians 
who  followed  the  army  denied  that  they  knew  of  the  negro's 
having  gone  into  the  town,  but  said  that  he  would  immediately 
be  sent  out  upon  their  return.  Nothing,  however,  was  seen  of 
him  until  some  time  after  dark,  when  captain  Wilson  (now 
major-general  Wilson  of  Indiana)  going  to  the  Governor's  mar- 
quee, discovered  the  negro  at  a  short  distance,  apparently  ex- 
amining its  situation.  The  captain  immediately  seized  him, 
and  some  of  the  othcers  at  the  Governor's  quarters  going  to  the 
assistance  of  the  captain,  he  was  brought  up  to  the  fire.  Upon 
being  interrogated  he  said  that  he  had  been  taken  into  the  town 
by  force,  and  that  he  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Indians  in  con- 
sequence of  the  message  of  the  Governor,  that  he  had  just  ar- 
rived and  was  coming  to  report  himself  to  the  Governor,  and 
that  he  had  passed  the  sentinels  without  being  hailed.  Whilst 
this  examination  was  going  on,  captain  Wilson,  recollecting 
that  he  had  seen  him,  when  he  was  first  discovered,  throw 
something  from  his  hand,  went  to  the  place,  and  found  a  cap 
made  of  the  whitish  colored  skin  of  some  animal,  very  high,  and 
covered  like  the  cap  of  a  grenadier.  Upon  being  asked  what 
had  become  of  his  hat  and  where  he  got  the  cap,  he  answered 
that  the  hat  had  been  taken  from  him  by  an  Indian,  and  that 
another  Indian  had  given  him  the  cap.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  had  not  been  at  the  quarters  of  the  contractor's  men,  and 
that  he  had  spoken  to  no  one  since  his  arrival  in  camp.  Frona 
these  circumstances  it  appeared  evident  that  he  had  some  view 
favorable  to  the  enemy. 

It  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Governor,  as  soon  as  the 
troops  had  arrived  on  the  spot  chosen  for  their  encampment,  to 
reconnoitre  its  environs  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  particu- 
larly examine  the  nature  of  the.  grolmd,  and  the  facility  which 
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it  afforded  for  manceuvring  his  own  troop?,  or  the  nx»de  of 
fighting  adopted  by  the  enemy.  Having  done  this,  and  the 
troops  being  placed  in  their  positions,  a  signal  was  given  by  the 
orderly  drum  to  bring  together  all  the  commanding  officers  of 
corps  to  head  quarters.  The  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which 
each  corps  was  posted,  and  that  upon  which  it  might  be  formed 
on  the  event  of  an  attack,  was  particularly  explained,  and  each 
officer  received  the  orders  which  were  to  govern  him  under 
all  the  circumstances  which  were  likely  to  occur.  Sometimes, 
in  order  to  occupy  the  whole  of  a  favorable  piece  of  ground,  all 
the  infantry  as  well  as  the  mounted  riflemen  were  necessary  to  fill 
up  the  lines.  This  was  the  case,  on  the  night  of  the  6th  Novem- 
ber. There  was  then  no  reserve  but  the  dragoons,  -which  on 
every  occasion  was  held  as  a  disposeable  corps.  Generally,  the 
order  of  encampment  was  the  order  of  battle;  but  on  some  par- 
ticular occasions,  when  the  ground  suited,  some  of  the  corps  was 
ordered  to  occupy  another  position  than  that  upon  which  they  were 
encamped.  In  general,  no  change  of  position  was  made  without 
the  Governor's  direction,  and  in  all  cases,  unless  otherwise  par- 
ticularly ordered,  a  corps  or  company  moving  out  of  the  line,  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  it  was  to  be  filled  up  by  a  part  of  the 
reserve.  In  some  cases  where  the  ground  was  favorable  for  the 
operation  of  cavalry,  the  dragoons  were  directed  to  be  mounted 
on  a  night  alarm;  but  the  common  arrangement  was,  on  such  an 
event,  to  parade  dismounted,  as  has  been  stated  above. 

At  the  accustomed  hour,  the  officers,  having  been  previously 
called  to  head  quarters  and  received  their  orders,  on  the  event 
of  an  attack,  to  defend  the  ground  they  occupied  and  wait  for 
further  orders,  retired  to  rest  much  dissatisfied  with  the  pros- 
pect of  returning  home  without  a  battle.  Major  Daveiss,  who 
had  been  induced  to  leave  his  business,  from  the  prospect  of 
gaining  military  reputation,  was  particularly  dissatisfied.  In  a 
conversation  with  major  Taylor,  he  said  "  that  a  peace  would 
be  patched  up,  the  army  would  return,  and  as  soon  as  they 
reached  Vincennes  the  Indians  would  commence  their  depre- 
dations with  greater  activity  than  before.  That  the  Governor 
ought  to  have  disregarded  his  orders  and  attack  them,  notwith- 
standing their  peaceable  professions." 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  there  was  not  a  single  individual  in  the 
camp  who  believed  there  would  be  an  attack  made  by  the  Indians 
on  that  night.  Neither  the  Governor,  colonel  Wells,  nor  colonel 
Owen,  all  of  whom  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  mod(e 
of  fighting,  had  any  suspicion  that  such  would  be  the  case. — 
Their  opinions  were  formed  from  the  belief  that  they  would  not 
dare  to  attack,  at  night,  an  army  so  favorably  posted,  and  the 
greater  part  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets.  In  the  dark, 
Indians  lose  the  peculiar  advantage  which  they  possess  in  the 
day  over  our  troops,  from  the  accuracy  of  their  shooting,  and 


the  facility  of  covering  themselves  with  trees,  logs  and  bushes. 
These  are  the  circumstances  which  make  the  north-western 
Indians  so  terrible  in  battle,  and  which  advantage  they  lose 
entirelyin  a  night  attack  against  muskets,  buck-shot,  and  bayonets. 
In  such  a  combat,  troops  armed  with  those  must  prevail,  if  they 
be  well  disciplined  and  are  firm. 

The  Governor  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the  hostility  of  the 
prophet  and  his  followers,  and  that  it  was  their  intention  to  attack 
him  by  treachery.  He  believed,  however,  that  this  would  not  take 
place  until  after  thej'^had  endeavored  to  lull  his  suspicions  by  en- 
tering into  an  engagement  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
government.  It  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  this  was  their  first 
intention.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor  and  his  officers,  with  regard  to  the  probability  of  the 
attack  on  that  night,  ample  evidence  will  be  produced  that  every 
precaution  that  could  be  taken  to  resist  it  with  effect  was  taken, 
and  that  the  troops  could  not  have  been  better  prepared,  unless 
they  had  been  made  to  remain  under  arms  all  night.  All  the 
guards  that  could  be  used  in  such  a  situation,  and  all  such  as 
were  uied  by  general  Wayne,  were  employed  on  this  occasion. 
That  is,  camp  guards,  furnishing  a  chain  of  centinels  around  the 
whole  camp,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  time  enough  for  the  troops  to  take  their  position, 
and  yet,  not  so  far  removed  as  to  prevent  their  retreat  on  the 
event  of  their  being  overpowered  by  numbers. 

In  civilized  warfare,  picquets,  or  detached  guards,  are  used, 
and  frequently  posted  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  army 
to  which  they  belong,  upon  the  roads  leading  to  it.  These 
would  be  useless  in  warring  against  Indians,  because  they  do 
not  require  a  road  to  move  on,  and  because  these  guards  would 
always  be  cut  off  by  the  adroitness  of  the  Indians  in  partizan 
war. 

In  conformity  with  a  general  order,  the  troops  went  to  rest 
with  their  clothes  and  accoutrements  on,  and  their  arms  loaded 
and  by  their  sides,  and  their  bayonets  fixed.  The  officers  were 
ordered  to  sleep  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  was  the  Governor's 
invariable  practice  to  be  completely  ready  to  mount  his  horse 
at  a  moment's  w^arning. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  November,  he  arose  at  a  quarter 
before  four  o'clock,  and  sat  by  the  fire  conversing  with  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  family,  viz.  General  Wells,  Major  Taylor,  Colonel 
Owen,  and  Major  Hurst,  the  three  latter  his  aids-de-camp,  and 
the  former  commanding  the  mounted  riflemen,  with  the  rank  of 
Major.  These  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  Adjutant-general, 
Captain  Adams,  who  slept  in  an  adjoining  tent,  had  been 
awakened  by  the  Governor,  but  finding  the  hour  for  rising  had 
not  arrived,  were  reclining  on  their  blankets  ;  a  few  minutes 
were  passfd  in  this  way,  and  in  eight  or  ten  more,  the  signal 
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would  have  been  given  for  the  troops  to  turn  out,  as  the  orderly 
drum  had  been  roused  for  that  purpose.  The  moon  had  risen^ 
but  afforded  little  light  in  consequence  of  being  overshadowed 
by  clouds,  which  occasionally  discharged  a  small  drizzling  rain. 

Things  were  thus  situated  when  the  attack  commenced.  "The 
treacherous  Indians  had  crept  up  so  near  the  sentries  as  to  hear 
them  challenge  when  relieved.  They  intended  to  rush  upon 
the  sentries  and  kill  them  before  they  could  fire  :  but  one  of 
them  discovered  an  Indian  creeping  towards  him  in  the  grass, 
and  fired.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Indian  yell, 
and  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  left  flank.  The  guard  in  that 
quarter  gave  way,  and  abandoned  their  oflicer  without  making 
any  resistance.  Captain  Barton's  company  of  regulars,  and 
Captain  Keiger's  company  of  mounted  riflemen,  forming  the  left 
angle  of  the  rear  line,  received  the  first  onset.  The  fire  there 
was  excessive  ;  but  the  troops  who  had  lain  on  their  arms,  were 
immediately  prepared  to  receive,  and  had  gallantry  to  resist  the 
furious  savage  assailants.  The  manner  of  the  attack  was  calcu- 
lated to  discourage  and  terrify  the  men  ;  yet  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  formed  and  posted,  they  maintained  their  ground  with 
desperate  valour,  though  but  very  few  of  them  had  ever  before 
been  in  battle.  The  fires  in  the  camp  were  extinguished  im- 
mediately, as  the  light  they  afforded  was  more  serviceable  to 
the  Indians  than  to  our  men. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Governor  could  mount  his  horse,  he  proceed- 
ed towards  the  point  of  attack,  and  finding  the  line  much  weak- 
ened there,  he  ordered  two  companies  from  the  centre  of  the 
rear  line  to  march  up  and  form  across  the  angle  in  the  rear  of 
Barton's  and  Keiger's  companies.  General  Wells  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  right  of  his  command  ;  and  Colonel  Owen, 
who  was  with  him,  was  proceeding  directly  to  the  point  of  at- 
tack, when  he  was  shot  on  his  horse  near  the  lines,  and  thus 
bravely  fell  among  the  first  victims  of  savage  perfidy.  A  heavy 
fire  now  commenced  all  along  the  left  flank,  upon  the  whole  of 
the  front  and  right  flank,  and  on  a  part  of  the  rear  line. 

"  In  passing  through  the  camp,  towards  the  left  of  the  front 
line,  the  Governor  met  with  Colonel  Daveiss  and  the  dragoons. 
The  colonel  informed  him  that  the  Indians,  concealed  behind 
some  trees  near  the  line,  were  annoying  the  troops  very  severe- 
ly in  thatquarter  ;  and  he  requested  permission  to  dislodge  them, 
which  was  granted.  He  immediately  called  on  the  first  division 
of  his  cavalry  to  follow  him,  but  the  order  was  not  distinctly 
heard,  and  but  few  of  his  men  charged  with  him.  Among 
those  who  charged  were  two  young  gentlemen  who  had  gone 
with  him  from  Kentucky,  Messrs.  Meade  and  Sanders,  who 
were  afterwards  distinguished  as  captains  in  the  United  States' 
service.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  out  of  the  lines,  when 
Daveiss  was  mortally  wounded  by  several  balls  and  fell.     His 
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men  stood  by  him,  and  repulsed  the  Scavages  several  times,  till 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  him  into  camp. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  attack  on  Spencer's  and  Warwick's 
companies  on  the  right,  became  very  severe.  Captain  Spencer 
and  his  lieutenants  were  all  killed,  and  captain  Warwick  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  Governor  in  passing  towards  that  flank, 
found  captain  Robb's  company  near  the  centre  of  the  camp. 
They  had  been  driven  from  their  post;  or  rather,  had  fallen  back 
without  orders.  He  sent  them  to  the  aid  of  captain  Spencer, 
where  they  fought  very  bravely,  having  seventeen  men  killed  du- 
ring the  battle.  Captain  Prescott's  company  of  United  States' 
infantry  had  filled  up  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retreat  of  Robb's 
company.  Soon  after  colonel  Daveiss  was  wounded,  captain 
Snelling  at  the  head  of  his  company  charged  on  the  same  Indians 
and  dislodged  them  with  considerable  loss.  The  battle  was  now- 
maintained  on  all  sides  with  desperate  valor.  The  Indians  ad- 
vanced and  retreated  by  a  rattling  noise  made  with  deer  hoofs: 
they  fought  wath  enthusiasm,  and  seemed  determined  on  victory 
or  death. 

"  As  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  captain  Snelling's  company, 
captain  Posey's,  under  lieutnant  Albright,  and  captain  Scott's, 
were  drawn  from  the  front  line,  and  Wilson's  from  the  rear,  and 
formed  on  the  left  flank:  while  Cook's  and  Bean's  companies 
were  ordered  to  the  right.  General  Wells  took  command  of 
the  corps  formed  on  the  left,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  dra- 
goons, who  were  now  mounted  and  commanded  by  captain 
Parke,  made  a  successful  charge  on  the  enemy  in  that  direction, 
driving  them  into  an  adjoining  swamp  through  which  the  cavalry 
could  not  pursue  them.  At  the  same  time  Cook's  and  lieutenant 
Laribie's  companies,  with  the  aid  of  the  riflemen  and  militia  on 
the  right  flank,  charged  on  the  Indians  and  put  them  to  flight  in 
that  quarter,  which  terminated  the  battle. 

"  During  the  time  of  the  contest,  the  Prophet  kept  himself 
secure,  on  an  adjacent  eminence,  singing  a  war  song.  He  had 
told  his  followers,  that  the  Great  Spirit  would  render  the  army 
of  the  Americans  unavailing,  and  that  their  bullets  would  not 
hurt  the  Indians,  who  would  have  light,  while  their  enemies 
were  involved  in  thick  darkness.  Soon  after  the  battle  com- 
menced, he  was  informed  that  his  men  were  falling.  He  told 
them  to  fight  on,  it  would  soon  be  as  he  had  predicted,  and  then 
began  to  sing  louder. 

"  Colonel  Boyd  commanded  as  a  brigadier-general  in  this 
engagement;  and  the  Governor  in  his  letter  to  the  war  depart- 
ment, speaks  highly  of  him  and  his  brigade,  and  of  Clarke  and 
Croghan  who  were  his  aids.  Colonel  Decker  is  also  commended 
for  the  good  order  in  w^hich  he  kept  his  command:  and  of  gene- 
ral Wells,  it  is  said,  he  sustained  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired 
in  almost  every  campaign  since  the  first  settlement  of  Kentucky, 
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*•  The  officers  and  soldiers  generally,  performed  their  duties 
well.  They  acted  with  a  degree  of  coolness,  bravery,  and  good 
order,  which  was  not  to  be  expected  from  men  unused  to  carnage, 
and  in  a  situation  so  well  calculated  to  produce  terror  and  con= 
fusion.  The  fortune  of  war  necessarily  put  it  in  the  power  of 
some  officers  and  their  men,  at  the  expense  of  danger,  wounds, 
and  death,  to  render  more  service  and  acquire  more  honors  than 
others ;  but  to  speak  of  their  particular  merits,  would  be  to  detail 
again  the  operations  of  the  conflict. 

"  Of  Colonels  Owen  and  Daveiss,  the  Governor  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms.  Owen  joined  him  as  a  private  in  Keiger's  compa- 
ny at  fort  Harrison,  and  accepted  the  place  of  volunteer  aid. 
He  had  been  a  representative  in  the  legislature  of  Kentucky. 
His  character  was  that  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  brave  soldier. 
He  left  a  wife  and  a  large  family  of  children  to  add  the  poig- 
nancy of  domestic  grief  to  the  public  regret  for  his  loss. 

"  Colonel  Daveiss  also  joined  the  army  as  a  private,  and  was 
promoted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officers  of  the  dragoons ; 
his  conduct  as  their  commander  fully  justified  their  choice.— 
Never  was  there  an  officer  possessed  of  more  military  ardor,  nor 
more  zeal  to  discharge  all  his  duties  with  punctilious  propriety: 
and  never  perhaps  did  any  man,  who  had  not  been  educated  for 
the  profession  of  arms,  possess  a  richer  fund  of  military  infor- 
mation at  his  entrance  on  a  military  life.  All  that  books  could 
furnish,  all  the  preparation  the  closet  could  make  for  the  field, 
was  his.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents — of  genius — and 
indefatigable  industry.  In  Kentucky  he  stood  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  profession  of  the  law.  His  elocution  was  singularly 
attractive  and  forcible.  Wit  and  energy,  acuteness  and  origi- 
nality of  thought,  were  the  characteristics  of  his  eloquence. — 
But  as  an  orator  he  was  very  unequal.  Sometimes  he  did  not 
rise  above  mediocrity,  whilst  some  of  his  happiest  effi^rta  were 
never  surpassed  in  America — never  perhaps  in  any  age  or 
country.  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  men,  whose  talents, 
acquirements,  and  taste,  had  qualified  them  to  judge.  He  had 
much  eccentricity  in  his  manners  and  his  dress.  In  his  dispo- 
sition he  was  generous;  and  in  his  friendship  he  was  ardent. 
His  person  was  about  six  feet  high,  well  formed  and  robust — 
his  countenance  open  and  manly.  He  had  acquired  fortune 
and  fame  by  his  own  exertions — neither  his  patrimony  nor  his 
education  having  been  very  ample.  Being  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  possessing  great  military  ambition  and  acquirements,  he 
was  destined  perhaps,  had  he  lived,  to  become  one  of  the  first 
military  characters  of  America.  He  died  a  few  hours  after  the 
battle  had  closed.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  Indians 
were  repulsed,  and  the  victory  was  complete,  he  observed, 
he  could  die  satisfied — that  he  had  fallen  in  defence  of  his  coun.' 
trvr     He  left  a  wife  but  no  children. 
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"Captain  Bean,  who  fell  early  in'the  action,  had.the  character 
of  an  able  officer  and  a  brave  soldier.  Captain  Spencer  was 
wounded  in  the  head — he  exhorted  his  men  to  tight  on.  He  was 
then  shot  through  both  thighs  and  fell— still  he  continued  to 
encourage  \\is  men.  He  was  then  raised  up,  and  received  a 
ball  through  his  body  which  immediately  killed  him.  His  lieu- 
tenants, M'Mahan  and  Berry,  fell  bravely  encouraging  their 
men.  Warwick  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  was  taken  to 
the  surgery  to  be  dressed:  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  being  a  man 
of  much  bodily  strength  and  still  able  to  walk,  he  insisted  on 
going  back  to  his  post,  though  it  was  evident  he  had  but  a  few 
hours  to  live.  Colonel  White,  formerly  United  States  agent  at 
the  Sahne,  was  also  killed  in  the  action.  The  whole  number 
killed,  with  those  who  died  soon  of  tlieir  wounds,  was  upwards 
of  fifty :  the  wounded  were  about  double  that  number.  Go- 
vernor Harrison  himself  narrowly  escaped,  the  hair  on  his  head 
being  cut  by  a  ball. 

"  The  Indians  left  thirty-eight  warriors  dead  on  the  field,  and 
buried  several  others  in  the  town,  which  with  those  who  must 
have  died  of  their  wounds,  would  make  their  loss  at  least  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Americans.  The  troops  under  the  command 
of  Goveriior  Harrison  of  every  description  amounted,  on  the  day 
before  the  battle,  to  something  more  than  800.  The  ordinary- 
force,  that  had  been  at  the  Prophet's  town,  through  the  preced- 
ing summer,  was  about  450.  But  they  were  joined  a  few  days 
before  the  action  by  all  the  Kickapoos  of  the  prairie,  and  by 
many  bands  of  Potawatamies  from  the  Illinois  river,  and  the  St. 
Josephs  of  lake  Michigan.  They  estimated  their  number  after 
the  battle,  to  have  been  600  ;  but  the  traders  who  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  knowing,  made  them  at  least  800,  and  some  as 
many  as  1000.  However,  it  is  certain,  that  no  victory  was  ever 
before  obtained  over  the  northern  Indians,  where  the  numbers 
were  any  thing  like  equal.  The  number  of  killed  too  was 
greater  than  was  ever  before  known.  It  is  their  custom  al- 
ways to  avoid  a  close  action,  and  from  their  dexterity  in  hiding 
themselves,  but  few  of  them  can  be  killed,  even  when  they  are 
pouring  destruction  into  the  ranks  of  their  enemy.  It  is  believed 
that  there  were  not  ten  of  them  killed  at  St.  Clair's  defeat,  and 
still  fewer  at  Braddock's.  At  Tippecanoe  they  rusned  up  to 
the  bayonets  of  our  men,  and  in  one  instance,  related  by  Captain 
Snelling,  an  Indian  adroitly  put  the  bayonet  of  a  soldier  aside, 
and  clove  his  head  with  his  war-club,  an  instrument  on  which 
there  is  fixed  a  triangular  piece  of  iron,  broad  enough  to  project 
several  inches  from  the  wood.  Their  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
60  different  from  what  it  usually  is,  was  attributed  to  the  confi- 
dence of  success,  with  which  their  prophet  had  inspired  them, 
and  to  the  distinguished  bravery  of  the  Winebago  warriors. 
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"The  Indians  did  not  determine  to  attack  the  American  camp 
till  late  at  night.  The  plan  that  \yas  formed  the  evening  belbre, 
was  to  meet  the  Governor  in  council  the  next  day,  and  agree 
to  the  terms  he  proposed.  At  the  close  of  the  council,  the 
chiefs  were  to  retire  to  the  warriors,  who  were  to  be  placed  at 
a  convenient  distance.  The  Governor  was  then  to  be  killed  hy 
two  Winebagoes,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  certain  death 
to  accomplish  this  object.  They  were  to  loiter  about  the  camp, 
after  the  council  had  broken  up;  and  their  killing  the  Governor 
and  raising  the  war  whoop,  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
attack.  The  Indians  were  commanded  by  White  Loon,  Stone 
Eater,  and  Winemac,  a  Potawataniie  chief,  who  had  been  with 
the  Governor  on  his  march,  and  at  fort  Harrison,  making  great 
professions  of  friendship. 

"The  fourth  regiment  was  about  250  strong,  and  there  were 
about  60  volunteers  from  Kentucky  in  the  army.  The  rest  of 
the  troops  were  volunteers  from  the  Indiana  militia.  Those 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Vincennes  had  been  trained  for  seve- 
ral years  by  the  Governor,  and  had  become  very  expert  in  the 
manoeuvres  which  he  had  adopted  for  fighting  the  Indians.  The 
greater  part  of  the  territorial  troops  followed  him  as  well  from 
personal  attachment  as  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Indeed  a  greater 
degree  of  confidence  and  personal  attachment  has  rarely  been 
found  in  any  army  towards  its  commander,  than  existed  in  this; 
nor  has  there  been  many  battles  in  which  the  dependence  of  the 
army  on  its  leader  was  more  distinctly  felt.  During  the  whole 
action  the  Governor  was  constantly  on  tlie  lines,  and  always  re- 
paired to  the  point  which  was  most  hardly  pressed.  The  rein- 
forcements drawn  occasionally  from  the  points  most  secure, 
were  conducted  by  himself  and  formed  on  the  spot  where  their 
services  were  most  wanted.  The  officers  and  men  who  believed 
that  their  ultimate  success  depended  on  his  safety,  warmly  remon- 
strated against  his  so  constantly  exposing  himself.  Upon  one 
occasion,  as  he  was  approaching  an  angle  of  the  line,  against 
which  the  Indians  were  advancing  with  horrible  yells,  lieutenant 
Emmer'son  of  the  dragoons  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  would  not  go  there ;  but  the  Gover- 
nor, putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  pushed  on  to  the  point  of  attack, 
where  the  enemy  were  received  vvith  firmness  and  driven  back. 

"  The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation,  both  as  to  its  object,  and  the  manner  of  its  execution 
and  final  issue.  Governor  Harrison  was  censured  by  some,  for 
not  making  an  a|:tack  upon  the  Indians,  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th  November,  and  for  not  fortifying  his  camp  with  a  breast- 
worlv.  It  was  erroneously  said  by  some,  that  indulging  a  false 
security,  he  had  suffered  his  camp  to  be  surprised.  He  Mas 
also  blamed  by  the  friends  of  colonel  Daveiss,  for  directing  him 
with  his  dra^ocnaonly,  to  dislodge  the  Indians,  who  were  shel- 
•2k 
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tered  near  the  line,  and  doing  much  execution  in  safety.  Many 
other  complaints  of  less  magnitude  were  also,  made  by  men,  who 
were  wise  after  the  transaction  was  over.  There  were  indeed 
more  able  generals  in  the  United  States,  who  could  tell  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  after  the  battle  was  fought,  than  the 
Governor  had  soldiers  in  his  army  to  fight  it.  .-Colonel  Boyd 
who  commanded  the  regulars,  wishing  to  monopolize  all  the  hon- 
or to  himself  and  his  regiment,  concluded  that  the  Governor  had 
not  sufficiently  noticed  him  in  his  report;  and  he  therefore  made 
a  separate  communication  to  the  war  department;  and  also  made 
many  round  assertions  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  militia — 
which  was  promptly  explained,  and  the  charges  in  general  dis- 
proved by  Governor  Harrison.  Colonel  Boyd,  however,  had 
his  partizans,  and  some  of  them  still  persist  in  attributing  the 
salvation  of  the  army  to  him,  though  all  the  troops,  regulars  as 
well  as  militia,  witii  the  exception  of  only  three  or  four  indi- 
viduals, united  in  attributing  the  victory  to  the  Governor.  Most 
of  the  officers  publicly  united  in  attesting  his  merits.  Without 
intending  to  impeach  colonel  Boyd  with  any  dereliction  of  duty, 
we  can  positively  aver,  that  he  did  not  give  a  single  order,  nor 
perform  a  single  act,  that  contributed  in  any  perceptible  way  to 
the  issue  of  the  contest.  All  the  arrangements  and  orders  before 
the  action  and  during  its  continuance,  came  direct  from  Governor 
Harrison. 

"  After  much  altercation  by  which  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe 
Tvas  fought  over  again  and  fully  investigated,  in  all  the  public 
circles  of  the  western  country,  the  public  opinion  preponderated 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  Governor.  All  the  material  accusa- 
tions of  his  enemies  were  disproved;  and  after  all  the  testimony 
had  been  heard,  the  common  opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  the 
army  had  been  conducted  with  prudence,  and  that  the  battle 
had  been  fought  as  well  as  it  could  have  been  by  any  general,  con- 
sidering the  time  and  manner  of  the  attack.  If  the  Governor 
had  made  the  attack  himself  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  after  a 
chief  had  informed  him,  that  the  Indians  were  desirous  of  aa 
accommodation,  and  had  sent  a  messenger  three  days  before  to 
meet  him  for  that  purpose,  his  conduct  would  have  had  the 
appearance  of  rashness  and  cruelty.  His  enemies,  and  the  op- 
position in  general,  would  have  vilified  him  and  the  executive 
as  murderers,  who  had  first  provoked,  and  tiicn  massacred 
those  "  innocent  people'''  in  their  own  dwellings.  Hence  a  regard 
for  his  own  character  and  for  the  dictates  of  humanity  required, 
that  he  should  not  make  an  attack  while  any  prospect  of  accom- 
modation remained.  The  principal  error  consisted  in  not  forti- 
fying his  camp,  when  so  near  the  enemy  and  so  likely  to  be 
attacked;  but  this  he  excuses  by  stating,  that  the  army  had 
scarcely  a  sufficient  number  of  axes  to  procure  firewood.  It  is 
not  the  object  of- this  histor;^^  however,  to  justify  or  condemn, 
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but  to  relate  facts  correctly  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself. 

"  In  December,  the  month  after  the  battle,  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky,  on  the  motion  of  J.  H.  Hawkins,  esq.  went  into 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  colonel  Daveiss,  Owen,  and  others, 
who  had  fallen  at  Tippecanoe ;  and  in  the  same  session,  while 
this  battle  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  the  following 
resolution,  moved  by  J.  J.  Crittenden,  esq.  was  adopted  with 
only  two  or  three  dissenting  votes — "  Resolved,  &c.  That  in 
the  late  campaign  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  Governor 
W.  H.  Harrison  has,  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature,  behaved 
like  a  hero,  a  patriot,  and  a  general ;  and  that  for  his  cool,  delibe- 
rate, skilful,  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  late  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe, he  well  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  nation." 

"  The  veteran  soldier,  governor  Charles  Scott,  approved  this 
resolution,  which  at  once  gave  tone  to  the  popularity  of  Harri- 
son, effectually  turning  the  tide  in  his  favor,  and  reducing  tlie 
clamor  of  his  enemies  to  private  murmurs." 

We  now  introduce  a  number  of  original  documents  in  support 
of  the  facts  above  stated.  Perhaps  we  owe  an  apology  to 
our  readers  for  the  insertion  of  so  many — but  we  hope  to  be 
justified  in  the  minds  of  every  lover  of  truth  and  justice, 
when  our  motive  has  been  to  rescue  the  fame  and  character  of 
a  brave  man,  and  a  worthy  patriot  from  that  unmerited  obloquy 
attempted  to  be  cast  upon  him  by  the  worthless  and  the 
cowardly. 

No.  L 

"  The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  having  terminated  a  campaign 
which  led  us  to  victory  and  honour,  it  is  with  pain  w^e  behold  as- 
persions in  the  public  prints  aiming  to  destroy  the  confidence 
of  our  country  in  our  late  commander-in-chief. 

"  Governor  Harrison  having  relinquished  the  command  of  the 
army  lately  employed  against  the  Indians,  and  probably  as  an 
officer  left  us  for  ever,  the  present  statement  cannot  be  attributed 
to  servile  flattery,  but  to  the  true  and  honest  expression  of  our 
real  sentiments,  in  favour  of  a  general  whose  talents,  military 
science,  and  patriotism,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
worthies  of  the  union ;  and  whom  we  consider  injured  by  the 
gross  misrepresentations  of  the  ignorant  or  designing,  who  are 
alike  inimical  to  the  best  of  governments  and  the  best  of  men. 

"  We  therefore  deem  it  our  duty  to  state  as  incontestable 
facts,  that  the  commander-in-chief  throughout  the  campaign, 
and  in  the  hour  of  battle,  proved  himself  the  soldier  and  the  ge- 
neral ;  that  on  the  night  of  the  action,  by  his  order,  we  slept  on 
our  arms, and  rose  on  our  posts;  that  notwithstanding  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  the  most  consummate  savage  cunning  of 
the  enemy  including  our  sentries,and  rapidity  in  rushing  tlirough. 
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the  guards,  wc  were  not  found  unprepared  :  that  few  of  them 
were  able  to  enter  our  camp,  and  those  few  doomed  never  to  re- 
turn; that  in  pursuance  of  his  orders,  which  were  adapted  to 
every  emergency,  the  enemy  were  defeated  with  a  slaughter  al- 
most unparallelled  among  savages.  Indeed,  one  sentiment  of 
confidence,  respect,  and  affection  towards  the  commander-in- 
chief  pervaded  the  whole  line  of  the  arm.y,  which  any  attempt 
to  destroy  we  shall  consider  as  an  insult  to  our  understandings, 
and  an  injury  to  our  feelings. 

*'  Should  our  country  again  require  our  services  to  oppose  a 
civilized  or  savage  foe,  we  should  march  under  the  command  of 
Governor  Harrison,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  of  victory 
and  fame. 

Joel  Cook,  capt.  fourth  infy. 

JosiAH  Snelling,  capt.  4th  U.S.  infy. 

R.  C.  Barton,  capt.  4th  infy. 

O.  G.  Burton,  lieut.  4th  infy. 

Nath.  F.  Adams,  lieut.  4th  regt.  infy. 

Charles  Fuller,  lieut.  4th  regt. 

A.  Hawkins,  lieut.  4th  infy. 

George  Gooding,  2d  lieut.  4th  infy. 

H.  Burchstead,  ensign  4th  regt.  U.S.  infy. 

Josiah  D.  Foster,  surgeon  4th  infy. 

Hosea  Blood,  act.  assist,  surg.  4th  infy." 

No.  il. 

"  Vincennes,  Jan.  8,  1812. 

"At  the  close  ofthe  late  campaign,  such  a  general  sentiment 
of  respect  and  confidence  in  the  commander-in-chief  pervaded 
the  whole  army,  that  I  did  not  expect  any  measures  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  support  his  reputation,  or  vindicate  his  conduct-,  hot 
since  my  arrival  in  town,  I  have  been  informed  that  persons  ac- 
tuated by  sinister  motives  have  attempted,  like  assassins  who 
walk  in  the  dark,  and  stab  unseen,  to  blast  his  character,  and 
destroy  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  government  and  the 
people.  As  no  defence  on  his  part  can  avail  against  accusers 
who  shun  the  light,  and  who,  while  they  do  the  injury,  are  stu- 
diously careful  to  conceal  the  quarter  from  whence  it  comes,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  friend  to  Governor  Harrison,  to 
honor  and  justice,  to  come  forward  with  such  statements  of  facts 
within  their  knowledge  as  will  tend  to  make  the  truth  appear, 
and  silence  the  tongue  of  slahdc. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  November,  preceding  the  late 
action,  the  company  under  my  command  slept  on  their  arms, 
with  their  cartridge  boxes  on,  in  obedience  to  a  general  order  I 
had  received  some  nights  before,  and  which  had  not  been  coun- 
termanded ;  1  was  awakened  by  the  firing  of  the  first  gun,  seized 
my  sword,  and  ran  to  the  door  of  my  tent,  where  I  met  the  or- 
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derly  serjeant  of  my  company,  who  asked  me  if  the  company 
should  form  in  front  or  rear  of  the  tents;  the  men  were  then  in 
rear,  and  recollecting  that  the  light  of  the  fires  in  front  would 
expose  them  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  probably  occasion 
some  confusion,  I  directed  them  to  form  in  rear,  and  counter- 
march to  the  front :  the  whole  time  occupied  in  forming  could 
not  have  exceeded  four  minutes,  and  I  had  faced  to  the  right  for 
the  purpose  of  marching  them  to  their  post  in  the  line,  when 
Governor  Harrison  rode  up  and  ordered  me  to  cover  the  left 
flank  of  the  encampment,  where  the  ridemenof  major  Robb  had 
fallen  back;'  not  perfectly  knowing  the  position,  1  requested  him 
to  show  me  the  ground ;  he  accordingly  rode  with  the  company, 
and  pointed  out  to  me  the  post  I  should  occupy,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til formed  in  this  position  that  we  received  the  first  fire  of  the  ene- 
my. In  this  situation  Ihadan  opportunity  of  hearingtheordergiv- 
en  major  Daveiss  to  charge  the  enemy,  and  saw  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  it;  the  fire  growing  warmer,  I  called  to  colonel  Boyd 
who  was  near,  and  asked  his  permission  to  charge;  he  authorised 
me  to  do  it,  but  seeing  the  Governor  approach  I  repeated  the 
question  to  him,  and  received  his  orders  before  I  moved  the  com- 
pany, and  I  am  fully  confident  that  every  movement  of  my 
company  during  the  action  was  made  by  his  orders,  given  in 
person. 

"  Unbiassed  by  hope  of  favor,  and  perhaps  acting  in  a  manner 
by  some  thouglit  not  so  favorable  to  my  personal  interests,  I 
have  thought  fit  to  make  the  above  statement  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  a  love  of  justice,  and  1  trust  that  while  I  retain  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  acted  from  such  motives,  it  will  fully  com- 
pensate me  for  any  personal  inconvenience  I  may  sustain. 

''J.  SNELLING,  capt.  4tk  regt.  U.  S.  infy:' 

No.  III. 

''■Fort  Knox^  January  Sth,  1812. 
"  Honored  Sir, 

"  Agreeably  to  your  wish,  and  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  comman- 
der, and  the  rest  of  my  brother  oilicers,  I  shall  give  you  a 
correct  and  impartial  statement  of  the  position  of  the  company 
under  my  command  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  and  morning  of  the 
7th  of  November. 

"  The  situation  of  ray  company  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
left  line,  as  it  happened  to  be  the  most  secure  place  in  the  line, 
at  or  near  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  alarmed  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  gun,  on  which  I  immediately  repaired  to  my  compa- 
ny, where  I  found  my  men  all  paraded  at  their  posts ;  the  position 
of  the  men  during  the  night,  together  with  myself  while  at 
rest,  was  lying  on  our  arms  with  our  clothes  on;  as  for  myself» 
I  lay  with  my  boots  on,  great-coat,  and  accoutrements  buckled 
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around  me,  with  my  rifle  in  my  arms.  At  the  report  of  the  gun, 
I  had  no  more  to  do  than  to  throw  off  my  blanket,  put  my  hat 
on,  and  go  to  my  company,  which  was  eight  or  ten  steps  from 
my  tent ;  the  time  might  possibly  be  one  or  two  minutes, 
and  I  found  my  men  as  above  mentioned.  In  this  situation  I  re- 
mained a  few  minutes,  when  I  received  orders  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, or  one  of  his  aids,  I  am  not  certain  which,  to 
march  my  company  up  to  the  right  of  the  left  line  to  reinforce, 
which  I  inrmiediately  obeyed  :  In  this  position  I  remained,  be  the 
time  more  or  less,  until  daylight,  Avhen  I  received  the  second 
order  from  the  commander  to  march  my  company  to  the  ex- 
treme left,  to  support  that  place,  which  I  immediately  did,  and 
on  my  arrival  I  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  charge,  which  was 
done  with  success;  immediately  after  this,  the  fire  ceased,  three 
cheers  were  given  by  the  army,  and  that  closed  the  battle. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  Excellency's 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

«  JOEL  COOK, 
"  Capt.  4th  regt.  infantrt/^ 

"  His  Excellencv,  W.  H.  Harrison." 

No.  IV. 

"  Fort  Kiiox,  Jan.  8,  1812. 
•'  Sir, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  agreeably  to  your  Excellency's 
request,  the  situation  of  the  company  under  my  command,  on 
the  night  of  the  sixth  of  Novem.ber,  1811,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh. 

•'  At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  company  were  at 
rest  in  their  tents,  with  their  clothes  and  accoutrements  on,  their 
guns  lying  by  their  side,  loaded,  and  bayonets  fixed,  and  were  by 
my  order  paraded  in  line  of  battle,  ready  to  meet  the  enemy 
within  forty  seconds  from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  all 
of  which  was  performed  one  or  two  minutes  before  a  man  of  the 
company  was  wounded.  I  am,  very  respectfully.  Sir,  your  Ex- 
cellency's obedient  servant, 

«C.  LARRABEE, 
"-  lieut.  4th  infy.  commanding  compy, 
"  His  Excellency,  W.  H.  Harrison." 

No.  V. 

"  I  certify,  that  on  the  night  of  the  action  of  Tippecanoe,  the 
company  under  my  coratpand,  (composed  of  my  own,  and  late 
Welsh's)  lay  on  their  arms  completetely  prepared  for  battle. 

"That  at  the  moment  of  the  alarm,  one  sergeant  and  two 
privates  were  up  renewing  the  fires,  and  that  the  word  was 
instantly  passed  to  turn  out,  which  was  readily  obeyed. 
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'•'  That  while  in  the  act  of  forming,  the  Indians,  who  had 
gained  the  brow  of  a  hill  about  12  or  15  paces  on  my  right, 
commenced  a  fire  upon  us. 

"  That  one  corporal  was  killed  as  he  stepped  from  the  right 
tent.  One  corporal  and  one  private  killed,  and  one  Sergeant 
wounded  in  the  act  of  forming. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  wounded  in  my  company,  (say  se- 
venteen) occurred  after  we  were  completely  formed,  and  had 
opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  Indians. 

"  ROBERT  C.  BARTON,  capt.  4th  infy. 

'<-Fort  Knox,  Janmiry  8,  1312." 

No.  VI. 
"  I,  George  Gooding,  lieutenant  of  the  fourth  regiment,  and 
commanding  the  late  captain  Welsh's  company,  while  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  seventh  of  November,  was  attached  to  captain  Barton's 
company,  do  certify,  on  honor,  that  the  above  statement  of  cap- 
tain Barton's  contains  precisely  my  opinion  of  the  situation  of 
the  company  when  the  attack  was  made  upon  it.  I  also  certify 
that  I  saw  the  first  fire  that  was  made  by  the  Indians  on  captain 
Guiger's  company,  which  was  next  to  ours,  and  that  the  fire 
was  immediately  returned  by  that  company." 

No.  VII. 

From  the  Western  Sun  of  December  XAth,  1811. 

"  At  a  numerous  meeting,  (public  notice  for  that  purpose  being 
given)  of  the  officers,  and  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates 
of  the  militia  corps,  (Hargrove's  company  excepted)  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Knox,  who  served  in  the  late  campaign  under  Governor 
Harrison,  met  at  Becke's  Inn,  in  Vincennes,  on  the  7th  Decem- 
ber, 1811,  colonel  Luke  Decker  was  appointed  chairman,  and 
major  Benjamin  Parke,  clerk. 

"  A  paper,  purporting  to  be  an  address  from  "  a  number  of 

citizens  of  Vincennes  and  its  vicinity,**  and  signed  by -— , 

as  chairman,  to  colonel  John  P.  Boyd,  being  read,  the  following 
resolutions  were  thereupon  unanimously  agreed  to. 

"  1st,  Resolved  unanimously,  Thdt.i  we  cannot  consider  the  said 
address  in  any  other  light,  than  as  one  amongst  the  mwiy  attempts 
which  have  flowed  from  the  same  source  to  wound  the  feelings 
and  injure  the  character  of  Governor  Harrison. 

"  2d,  Resolved,  That  the  said  address,  in  attempting  to  bestow 
the  merit  of  the  masterly  conduct  in  the  direction  and  manceu- 
vring  of  the  troops  in  the  late  action  to  any  other  than  the  com- 
mander-in-chief asserts  a  notorious  untruth,  which  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  whole  army. 

'•  3d,  That  our  indignation  is  justly  excited  at  the  false  and 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  the  militia,  who  served  under 
Governor  Harrison  are  treated,  in  the  said  address:  beins  there 
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represented  as  an  untutored^  undisciplined  band,  possessing  indeed 
courage,  but  none  of  the  other  requisites  of  soldiers;  and  owing 
eternal  gratitude  to  colonel  Boyd  and  his  regiment,  for  the  pre- 
gervation  of  their  lives. 

"  4th,  that  the  militia  who  served  under  Governor  Harrison 
were  neither  untuto7-ed  nor  undisciplined^hut  in  common  with  the 
regular  troops,  they  shared  the  attention  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  that  bj  hispersonal  exertions,  both  the  militia  and  regu- 
lars were  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  in  that  kind  of  manoeu- 
vring calculated  for  Indian  warfare,  and  that  they  were  enabled 
to  perform  all  the  directions  of  the  commander-in-chief,  with 
promptness,  facility,  and  precision. 

"  6th,  That  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  known  to  the  whole  army, 
that  all  the  changes  of  position  made  by  the  troops  during  the 
action  of  the  seventh  ult.  and  by  which  the  victory  was  secured, 
were  made  by  the  direction  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
generally  executed  under  his  immediate  superintendance. 

"  7th,  That  we  cannot  but  view  as  a  most  dangerous  usurpation, 
£he  meeting  of  a  few  individuals,  not  more  than  from  seven  to 
ten,  in  a  private  house,  without  any  previous  or  public  notice 
being  given,  and  to  pass  resolutions  and  addresses  in  tlie  name 
of  a  neighbourhood;  and  we  do  further  view  the  conduct  of 
said  individuals  (almost  every  one  of  whom  are  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  several  of  whom  have  uni- 
formly discountenanced  and  opposed  every  measure  of  the  go- 
vernment, in  respect  to  the  Shawnee  prophet  and  his  party,  and 
none  of  whom  were  on  the  campaign)  in  daring  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  miUtia,  as  highly  presumptuous  and  unwarrantable. 

"  8th,  That  it  was  owing  to  the  skill  and  valor  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief that  the  victory  of  Tippecanoe  was  obtained. 

"  9th,  That  we  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  shall  always  feel  a  cheerfulness  in  serving 
under  him  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  country  may  require  it. 

"  10th,  That  we  would  prefer  serving  under  him  to  any  person 
that  could  be  designated  by  the  government  for  that  purpose. 

"  11th,  That  when  commanded  by  him,  honor  will  be  achiev- 
ed; and  we  have  every  confidence  that  victory  will  be  obtained. 

"  12th,  That  in  expressing  the  above  opinions  in  respect  to 
the  rej,  rehensible  conduct  of  the  addressers,  we  desire  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  wounding  the 
feelings  or  injuring  the  character  of  colonel  Boyd,  but  we  are 
free  to  declare  that  we  believe  his  conduct  during  the  action  to 
have  been  that  of  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier. 

"  13th,  That  we  feel  the  highest  respect,  and  shall  always  re- 
collect with  gratitude,  our  brothers  in  arms,  the  oflicers  and  pri- 
vates of  the  United  States'  troops.  We  have  often  heard,  we 
have  now  seen  what  Yankees  can  do ! 
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"  14ih,  That  in  obeying  our  country's  call,  we  shall  feci  a 
proud  satisfaction  in  being  associated  with  Kentucky  volunteers^ 
"  15th,  That  the  above  resolutions  be  inserted  in  the  Western 
Sun,  and  that  such  printers  as  may  give  publicity  to  the  address 
above  mentioned,  be  requested  to  publish  also  the  aforesaid  re- 
solutions. 

(signed)  "LUKE  DECKER,  Chairman. 
"  B.  PARKE,  Clerk." 

No.  VIII. 
From  the  Western  Sim  of  January  4th,  1812. 

"  The  mounted  volunteer  riiieraen,  met  at  General  Samuel 
Wells',  on  the  27th  December,  1811,  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
taking of  a  dinner  with  the  general.  After  appointing  captain 
James  Hunter  chairman,  and  major  Isaac  R.  Gwathmay  secre- 
tary, a  letter  addressed  to  colonel  Boyd,  with 

as  signed,*  and  also  the  resolutions  adopted  on  the  seventh  of 
December,  1811,  by  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
privates  of  the  militia  corps  of  Knox  county,  Indiana  territory, 
were  then  read  to  captain  Geiger  and  his  company,  when  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to: 

"  1st.  Resolved,  that  we  the  volunteers,  who  fought  in  the 
late  battle  on  the  Wabash,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Fre- 
derick Geiger,  do,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  highly  approve  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  our  brother  officers  and  soldiers,  at 
Vincennes,  on  the  seventh  of  December,  1811. 

"  2nd.  Resolved,  that  that  part  of  the  letter  of , 

which  says  that  the  militia  were  an  untutored  and  undisciplined 
band,  is  considered  by  us  as  a  groundless  and  malicious  false- 
hood, and  is  calculated  to  take  from  them,  (the  militia)  the  ne- 
ver-fading laurels  they  won  by  their  heroism,  their  bravery, 
and  their  firmness. 

'*•  3d.  Resolved,  that  we  view  the  address  of as  an 

unjustifiable  attempt  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  late  expedition:  and  that  we  are  ready  and  will- 
ing whenever  our  country  calls,  to  volunteer  under  the  same 
commander. 

"  4th.  Resolved,  that  the  editor  of  the  Western  Courier  be 
requested  to  give  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  publicity  in 
his  paper.  (signed)  "  JAMES  HUNTER,  Chairman. 

«  I.  R.  GWATHBIAY,  Secretary." 

It  would  appear  almost  unnecessary  to  add  any  further  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe 
which  we  have  given.     But  those  who  recollect  the    rancour 

*  As  the  gentleman  who  signed  this  leUer,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  is  now 
dead,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  mention  his  name. 
29 
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with  which  Governor  Harrison  has  been  assailed,  not  only  im- 
mediately after  that  event  took  place,  but  repeatedly  since,  will 
readily  excuse  us  for  introducing  the  following  documents — 
they  are  letters  directed  to  the  author  of  this  work  since  its  com- 
mencement, in  ajiswer  to  certain  queries  proposed  by  him. 

The  first  is  from  general  Waller  Taylor,  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  who  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Harrison. 
The  "  Wm.  Piatt"  who  certifies  that  general  Taylor's  statement 
is  in  accordance  with  his  own  recollection  of  the  circumstance 
as  mentioned,  was  quarter-master-general,  first  to  General  Har- 
rison, and  afterwards  to  general  Jackson,  in  both  of  which  situa- 
tions he  greatly  distinguished  himself ;  the  second  from  briga- 
dier-general Scott,  of  the  Indiana  militia,  and  who  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  the  action  of  Tip- 
pecanoe, 

Cincinnati,  July  15, 1823. 
"  Sir, 

"  Your  letter,  which  you  handed  to  me  last  evening,  contain- 
ing certain  queries  relative  to  the  affairs  on  the  Wabash,  in 
November,  1811, 1  have  perused,  and  will  proceed  to  give  you 
concise  answers  to  each  of  them,  without  going  much  into  detail, 
which  my  recollection  at  this   late  period  will  not  admit  of. 

"  To  your  first  question,  1  answer,  that  I  was  aid-de-camp  to 
Governor  Harrison,  with  the  rank,  pay,  and  emoluments  of  a 
major,  upon  the  expedition  on  the  Wabash  in  1811. 

"  To  your  second,  I  state  positively,  that  the  Indians  did  not 
dictate  to  the  Governor  the  position  to  encamp  the  army  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  When  the  army  reach- 
ed the  Indian  town  in  the  afternoon,  perhaps  about  sunset,  the 
Governor  ordered  major  Clark  and  myself  to  proceed  to  the 
left,  and  endeavor  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  an  encampment; 
we  did  so,  and  discovered  the  place  upon  which  the  battle  was 
fought  the  next  morning;  upon  our  return  to  the  army,  we 
reported  to  the  Governor  our  opinion  about  the  place,  which  we 
stated  to  be  favorable  for  an  encampmeat. 

"  He  had,  at  the  time  he  despatched  major  Clark  and  myself 
upon  this  service,  sent  captain  William  Piatt,  who  was  the  chief 
of  the  quarter-master  department,  above  the  town  to  look  for  a 
suitable  situation  for  an  encampment;  his  report  was  unfavora- 
ble, and  the  Governor  determined  to  occupy  the  ground  selected 
hy  Clark  and  myself. 

"  To  your  third  querie,  I  answer,  that  both  major  Clark  and 
myself  considered  the  ground  upon  which  the  army  encamped 
to  be  favorable,  and  I  believe  the  same  opinion  was  entertained 
by  every  officer  in  the  army. 

"To  your  fourth,  I  answer,  that  the  plan  of  preparing  the 
troops,  to  be  ready  upon  the  march  or  in  camp,  to  engage  the 
enemy,  appeared  to  me  to  be  judicious;  and  fifth,  I  understood 
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it  to  be  the  plan  of  general  Wayne,  adopted  by  Governor  Har- 
rison, with  an  improvement  by  the  latter  in  marching  in  single 
files  by  columns,  instead  of  double  tiles,  as  practised  by  general 
Wayne ;  of  this,  however,  I  can  speak  witii  no  degree  of  certainty- 

"  To  your  sixth,  I  answer,  that  the  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  troops  during  the  action,  were  made  by  the  Governor  him- 
self, or  by  his  orders,  as  far  as  my  observation  extended,  or  I 
have  understood  from  others. 

"  To  your  seventh,  I  recollect  only  one  instance  in  which  I  was 
ordered  to  conduct  any  of  the  changes  of  position,  and  that  was 
in  a  detachment  commanded  under  captain  Robb,  from  the 
right  flank  to  the  relief  of  Spencer's  on  the  left. 

"  To  your  eighth,  I  answer^  that  Governor  Harrison  on  the 
march,  was  active,  vigilant,  and  prudent;  in  the  action,  he  ap- 
peared  to  be  firm,  cool,  and  collected,  and  upon  the  return  of  the 
army  to  Vincennes,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  wounded,  and  to  be  prepared  to  repel  an  attack, 
should  one  be  made  by  the  Indians. 

"  To  your  ninth,  I  answer,  that  no  officer  was  killed  or  wound- 
ed upon  either  of  Governor  Harrison's  horses,  he  having  two. 

"  To  your  tenth,  I  answer,  that  I  understood  and  believe  (for 
I  was  not  present)  that  major  Daveiss  was  killed  in  charging 
the  enemy  with  a  few  dismounted  dragoons;  others  can  give 
more  correct  information  upon  this  subject  than  I  can,  and  to 
those  I  refer  you. 

"  I  am,  air,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  WALLER  TAYLOR." 

"  Having  examined  the  foregoing  queries  put  to  general  Waller 
Taylor,  which  are  the  same  proposed  to  me  by  Mr.  Dawson, 
and  the  answers  which  have  been  made  to  them  by  general 
Taylor,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  correct.  W.  PIATT." 

"  Vincennes^  July  25^  1823. 
<'  Moses  Dawson,  Esq. 
"  Sir, 

"  You  request  my  opinion  of  General  William  Henry  Harrison, 
as  a  citizen,  a  soldier,  and  a  general. 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance,  intimately,  for 
many  years,  with  General  Harrison,  and  ever  considered  him  a 
man  of  honor,  one  who  sought  to  do  justice,  and  who  wae  always 
willing  to  assist  and  benefit  the  condition  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted  and  associated;  and  know  him  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  oppressed  and  injured.  Hospitality  without  ostentation 
was  always  to  be  found  within  his  doors,  and  his  household  was 
ever  ready  to  extend  charity  to  the  sick  and  needy. 

"  As  a  soldier  and  an  officer,  I  can  speak  from  an  acquain- 
tance formed  with  htm  as  such,  that  I  shall  ever  be  proud  of.     i 
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served  under  him  in  the  campaign  of  1 81 1  upon  the  Wabash,  as  a 
captain,  and  shared  with  him  the  danger  in  the  action  of  Tippe- 
canoe, in  the  night  on  the  7th  November,  1811;  no  one  on  the 
march,  or  in  the  return,  did  I  hear  murmur  a  complaint  of  the 
General's  conduct;  he  possessed  the  confidence,  and  was  the 
pride  of  the  armj;  his  absence  even  for  one  day  was  felt  by  the 
army. 

"  I  have  thought,  and  still  think,  that  few  generals  would  have 
faced  danger  at  so  many  points  as  General  Harrison  did  in  the 
action  of  Tippecanoe.  Wherever  the  action  W£is  warmest,  was 
General  Harrison  to  be  found,  and  heard  encouraging,  and 
cheering  the  oflicers  and  soldiers.  His  humanity,  his  attention, 
and  his  cai-e  to  the  wounded,  after  the  action,  from  the  battle 
ground  to  the  hospital  in  Vincennes,  was  that  of  a  benevolent 
christian,  and  Avas  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart.. 

"  I  cannot  but  say,  that  I  consider  General  Harrison's  conduct 
on  the  campaign,  and  in  the  action  of  Tippecanoe  unexception- 
able, as  a  soldier,  and  as  a  general,  and  will  be  so  considered  by 
every  soldier  and  officer  of  the  United  States,  when  correctly 
informed,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  late  war,  an  enemy  to  Indian 
warfare,  and  who  returned  from  the  army  with  clean  garments. 
"  I  am,  sir,  vours,  &c. 

"THOMAS  SCOTT." 

Whilst  the  author  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  this  work, 
he  was  waited  on  by  an  officer  of  the  army,  of  commanding  man- 
ners and  address,  who  put  into  his  hands  the  following  paper. — 
It  was  major  Charles  Larrabee,  who  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned, and  who  in  the  battle  of  Brownstown,  distinguished  him- 
self, and  lost  one  arm  at  the  head  of  the  same  company  which 
he  had  commanded  with  so  much  honor  at  Tippecanoe.  The 
testimony  of  such  a  man  cannot  be  read  with  indifference. 

«  Cincmiati,  Ohio,  \Sth  October,  \  ^23, 
«  Sir, 

"  I  have  a  desire  to  place  in  a  true  light,  (as  far  as  I  am  able) 
several  circumstances  attending  Tippecanoe  battle,  which  have 
gone  abroad  to  the  people  in  a  wrong  view,  and  from  which  they 
have  drawn  erroneous  impressions  towards  the  conduct  of  the 
commanding  General. 

"  1st.  It  is  understood  that  the  encampment  occupied  at  Tippe- 
canoe, was  made  choice  of  by  the  General  from  a  report  of  the 
Indians  in  favor  of  it. 

"  Three  officers,  well  able  to  judge,  w^ent  out  in  search  of  a 
place,  and  they  reported  the  one  taken  up.  The  situation  was 
such,  that  if  the  army  had  been  called  upon  to  make  choice  of 
a  place  to  fight  Indians,  I  venture  to  say  nine-tenths  would  have 
Kiude   that  their  selection.     There  was  but  one  encampment 
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during  the  whole  campaign,  to  which  a  preference  could  be  given, 
and  this  was  a  cluster  ot  trees,  surrounded  by  prairie,  while 
the  one  at  Tippecanoe  had  only  three  sides  prairie,  the  other 
being  woods. 

**  2d.  The  impression  prevails,  generally,  that  the  army  were 
surprised  in  the  attack. 

'•  At  the  time  the  army  left  Vincennes,  they  were  formed  in 
the  order  of  battle  against  the  attack  of  Indians,  and  were  never 
out  of  this  situation  till  they  returned ;  each  one  occupied  the 
ground  he  would  defend  himself  upon,  whether  marching  or  at 
rest  upon  it.  This  all-daring  idea  was  instilled  into  the  army 
collectively  and  individually  hy  the  General,  from  the  time  we 
entered  the  wilderness,  till  a  trial  was  had  of  the  effect.  The 
army  was  trained  to  be  prepared  to  receive  the  attack,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  unremitted  attention  of  General  Harrison  to  enforce 
the  necessary  discipline,  could  have  brought  the  troops  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection  and  order  as  the  result  of  the  battle  proved. 
The  fact  of  the  army  rising  from  rest,  and  being  ready  to  receive 
the  Indians  in  two  minutes  {of  which  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
doubt)  after  the  report  of  the  (ii-st  fn-e,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  all 
persons  capable  of  judging,  as  well  as  all  unprejudiced  minds, 
that  it  was  not  a  surprise ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  slept  with 
their  clothes  and  accoutrements  on,  with  drawn  swords,  muskets 
loaded,  and  bayonets  fixed,  laying  by  the  sides  of  those  who 
were  to  use  them  in  a  night  attack.  In  this  situation,  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  November,  1 81 1,  about  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  usual  time  of  rising,  the  Indians  attacked  us  by  firing  upon 
the  guard  three  hundred  paces  from  the  lines;  they  then  rushed 
upon  the  camp.  The  troops,  although  at  rest  at  this  moment, 
were  in  fine  and  ready  to  receive  them  as  they  came  up.  An 
army  marching  against  Indians  in  their  country,  (the  wilderness) 
is  ditferently  situated  than  when  going  against  civilized  ene- 
mies. The  sending  out  scouts  and  spies,  cannot  be  done  with 
the  most  distant  prospect  of  their  returning.  The  army  is  thus 
compelled  to  keep  compact,  and  their  authority  or  knowledge 
of  the  Indians,  extended  no  further  than  the  ground  they  occu- 
py ;  the  first  that  is  known  of  them  is  the  report  of  their  fire. — 
Such  attacks  from  a  civilized  force  would  be  considered  as  a 
surprise,  while  by  Indians  it  cannot,  except  the  army  is  unpre- 
pared for  them.  At  the  battle  of  general  Wayne,  the  Indians 
got  the  first  fire ;  at  the  battle  of  Brownstown  the  Indians  got 
the  first  fire,  and  they  got  no  further  advantage  at  Tippecanoe. 
These  battles  and  their  results  were  similar,  except  the  Indians 
engaged  more  desperately  in  the  latter.  If  the  army  had  been 
surprised,  according  to  the  general  understanding  upon  such  at- 
tacks, I  may  conclude  by  saying  not  one  would  have  ever  return- 
ed to  tell  the  tale.  The  mistake  which  is  prevalent  amongst 
the  people,  in  regard  to  this  attack,  is  not  attributable  to  the 
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General  or  te  the  army,  but  to  themselves ;  and  the  cause  is  very 
obvious,  they  rarely  being  qualified  to  judge  of  the  circumstair- 
ces.  The  General  has  been  condemned  for  not  attacking  the  Indi- 
ans on  the  6th ;  when  he  marched  up  in  point  of  their  town,  his 
orders  were  to  act  on  the  defensive.  This  is  enough  to  satisfy 
common  sense,  audit  would  be  useless  to  multiply  words  with  a 
view  to  appease  stubborn  prejudice  upon  this  point, 

"  I  am,  respectfully,  Kir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"C.  LARRABEE. 
"  M.  Dawson,  Esq." 

We  have  now  to  introduce  an  evidence  of  a  different  kind, 
that  of  a  private  soldier.  In  the  year  1816  a  "  Journal  of  two 
Campaigns  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  United  States'  infantry, 
in  the  Michigan  and  Indiana  territories,"  was  published  at 
Keene,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  by"  Adam  Walker,  late 
a  soldier  of  the  4th  regiment."  For  this  latter  work  we  are 
indebted  to  the  politeness  of  that  distinguished  officer,  Gene- 
ral James  Miller.  From  the  31st  page  of  this  book  we  extract 
the  following,  which  closes  Mr.  Walker's  account  of  the  battle. 

"  General  Harrison  received  a  shot  through  the  rim  of  his 
hat.  In  the  heat  of  the  action  his  voice  was  frequently  heard, 
and  easily  distinguished,  giving  his  orders  in  the  same  calm, 
cool,  and  collected  manner  with  which  we  had  been  used  to  re- 
ceive them  on  a  drill  or  parade.  The  confidence  of  the  troops 
in  the  General  was  unlimited,  and  his  measures  were  well  cal- 
culated to  gain  the  particular  esteem  of  the  fourth  regiment. 
All  kinds  of  petty  punishments,  inflicted  without  authority,  for 
the  most  trifling  errors  of  the  private  soldier,  by  the  pompous 
sergeant,  or  the  insignificant  corporal,  were  at  once  prohibited. 
A  prohibition  of  other  grievances  which  had  too  long  existed, 
in  this  regiment,  at  once  fixed  in  the  breast  of  every  soldier  an 
affectionate  and  lasting  regard  for  their  General.  The  benefit 
of  which  was  fully  realized  in  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  the 
engagement,  as  well  as  throughout  the  campaign." 

Speaking  of  some  dissatisfaction  which  took  place  among  the 
militia  before  their  departure  from  fort  Harrison,  Mr.  Walker 
says,  "  Some  murmuring*  took  place  among  them,  being  heartily 
sick  of  the  camp,  and  desirous  of  returning  to  their  homes. 
Many,  indeed,  threatened  to  leave  us  at  all  hazards,  which 
caused  the  Governor  much  anxiety  and  trouble.  He  appeared 
not  disposed  to  detain  any  man  against  his  inclination  :  being 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  heart  as  humane  as  brave,  in  his  fre- 
quent addresses  to  the  militia,  his  eloquence  was  formed  to  per- 
suade ;  appeals  were  made  to  reason  as  well  as  feeling,  and  ne- 

•  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  itappears  from  the  Cjovernor's  official  letters,  that 
the  murmuring  here  spoken  of  was  confined  to  a  very  small  part  of  the  militia. 
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ver  were  they  made  in  vain:  when  the  militiay  unused  to  nmili- 
tary  restriction,  threatened  a  desertion,  his  eloquence  calmed 
their  passions,  and  hushed  their  discontented  murmurings,  and 
in  a  short  time  all  became  tranquil,  and  unanimity  reigned 
throughout  the  army." 

The  above  documents  will,  it  is  believed,  satisfy  every  unpre- 
judiced mind,  that  the  charges  which  have  been  so  industriously 
circulated  by  the  enemies  of  General  Harrison,  in  relation  to 
the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  are  entirely  without  foundation.  The 
story  of  his  having  encamped  on  a  spot  selected  by  the  Indians  may 
possibly,  however,  have  originated  from  a  misunderstanding  of  a 
passage  in  the  Governor's  official  account.  He  there  says  that  he 
received  from  the  Indians  information  that  there  was  a  creek  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  which  would  afford  water.  But  it  was 
in  answer  to  an  enquiry  made  by  himself.  Finding  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  encamping  below  the  town,  on  the  Wabash, 
because  the  first  bottom  on  the  river  being  without  wood,  and 
commanded  by  the  second  bank,  and  that  upon  the  latter  there  was 
\A^ood  and  no  water,  he  had  sent  colonel  Piatt  above  the  town  to  see 
whether  a  situation  could  therebe  obtained.  It  wasduring  theab- 
sence  of  this  officer  that  the  Governor  made  the  inquiry  where 
water  was  to  be  found  other  than  on  the  Wabash,  and  received 
the  answer  given  above,  which  induced  him  to  send  majors  Tay- 
lor and  Clark  to  examine  it  up  and  down,  until  they  should  find 
a  spot  proper  for  the  encampment.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
place  chosen  by  those  gentlemen  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  army, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  visited  it  since,  extremely  well  cal- 
culated for  their  purpose. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  Governor  Harrison 
thought  less  favoarably  of  it  than  any  other  person,  and  this 
opinion  is  expressed  in  his  official  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war. 
Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he  not  seek  another  ? — the  an- 
swer is  easy;  because  although  not  free  from  objections,  it  was 
the  very  best  that  the  whole  country  above  the  town  afforded. 
Wood,  water,  and  grass  were  convenient,  and  covered  from 
the  camp;  it  was  entirely  open  on  two  sides,  and  was  in  every 
respect  well  calculated  for  the  operations  of  the  infantry.  And 
this  accounts  for  the  high  commendations  bestowed  upon  it  by 
all  the  officers  of  that  corps.  The  objections  of  the  Governor 
were  two,  first,  that  the  left  flank  and  rear  afforded  a  favorable 
approach  for  the  Indians,  and  secondly  and  principally,  because 
the  wet  prairie  in  front  of  the  encampment,  and  immediately  be- 
tween it  and  the  town,  and  the  creek  and  brushwood  in  the  rear 
would  not  allow  him  to  use  his  cavalry  in  either  of  those  direc- 
tions; this  inconvenience  was  felt  during  the  action,  for  the  Go- 
vernor had  at  one  time  in  the  night  caused  the  dragoons  to  be 
mounted  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  through  the  enemy  in  one 
direction,  and  attacking  their  rear  on  the  other,  or  attacking  th-a 
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town.  Upon  asking  captain  Parke,  (now  the  district  judge  of  the 
United  States  for  Indiana,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  squadron  when  major  Daveiss  was  wounded,)  if  he  thought 
he  could  accomphsh  it;  the  latter  replied,  that  he  could  try,  and 
that  he  could  pass  the  prairie  in  tiles,  but  not  in  squadron. 
This  being  the  Governor's  own  opinion,  from  the  examination 
which  he  had  made  on  the  day  before,  and  believing  that  the 
prairie  was  still  more  swampy  towards  the  east,  the  idea  was 
abandoned,  and  the  dragoons  dismounted. 

In  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  which  we  have  quoted 
from  that  excellent  work,  "  The  History  of  the  late  War  in  the 
"Western  country,"  there  ai-e  two  errors,  one  in  relation  to  the  per- 
sons who  commanded  the  Indiana  forces,  and  the  other  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  wounded.  The  Governor  never  believed  that 
either  Stone  Eater  or  Winemac  was  in  the  action,  as  is  stated  in 
the  quotation  from  that  work.  He  believed  that  both  of  those  chiefs 
were  at  that  time  friends  of  the  United  States,  and  continued  so 
for  some  time  after.  The  returns  of  killed  and  wounded  after 
the  battle  amounted  to  one  hund  red  and  eighty-eight.  An  unusual 
portion  of  the  wounded  died  or  lost  their  limbs.  This  was  at- 
tributed by  the  surgeons  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Indians  hav- 
ing chewed  their  balls,  which  caused  them  to  tear  and  lacerate 
the  flesh  to  a  greater  degree,  and  make  a  more  ragged  wound 
than  balls  whose  surfaces  are  smooth. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  action,  the  troops  in  charging 
passed  over  major  Baen,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  and  who 
was  lying  on  his  face;  being  in  person  very  much  like  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  having  a  pair  of  sherevallys  on  exactly  resembling  a 
pair  worn  by  him,  the  Governor  having  been  seen  near  that 
spot  but  a  few  moments  before,  a  report  was  immediately  circu- 
lated along  the  line  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  that  in  which  he 
was,  that  he  was  killed.  A  moment  after,  however,  brought  the 
best  evidence  of  the  falsehood  of  the  story,  as  the  Governor  ap- 
peared in  person  riding  along  the  front  of  the  line.  The  shout 
of  joy  and  exultation  wi^  which  he  was  received  by  the  men, 
afforded  the  best  evidence  of  their  attachment,  and  the  deep 
interest  they  took  in  the  fate  of  their  commander. 

When  the  troops  were  forming  for  the  last  charge  on  the  left 
flank,  a  circumstance  occurred  of  a  character  somewhat  ludi- 
crous, and  calculated  to  relieve  the  solemnity  of  the  narration. 
The  Governor,  in  passing  along  the  front  of  the  line,  discovered 

ensign ,  of  the  1st  United  States  regiment,  standing  behind 

a  tree  on  the  left  of  his  company ;  the  Governor  immediately 
called  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  get  from  behind  the  tree, 
asking  him  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  be  under  cover  when  his  men 
were  exposed  ;  the  ensign,  who  was  a  Frenchman,  complained 
bitterly  when  the  action  was  over  of  the  injustice  which  had  been 
done  him.  "  I  was  not  behind  de  tree,"  said  he,  "  de  tree  was  be- 
fore me,  here  was  my  position,  dere  de  tree ;  how  I  can  help,  I 
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cannot  move  de  tree,  I  cannot  leave  my  position."  It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  add,  tliat  this  gentleman  acquitted  himself  well  at  the 
battle  of  Niagara,  where  he  was  wounded.  The  first  care  of 
the  General,  after  the  battle  was  over,  was  the  relief  of  the 
wounded;  they  were  attended  by  skilful  surgeons,  and  every 
comfort  which  covdd  be  procured  was  aiforded:  the  hospital 
bad,  indeed,  but  few  necessaries,  and  the  whole  camp  could  fur- 
nish but  a  very  small  quantity  of  flour,  and  no  meat:  the  few 
beeves  wliich  had  been  brought  up  with  the  army  had  been 
either  driven  away  by  the  Indians,  or  had  been  frightened  off 
by  the  noise  of  the  action.  The  Governor's  own  stores  were 
put  in  requisition,  for  the  use  of  the  wounded,  and  colonel  Boyd 
generously  contributed  also  for  the  same  purpose.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  care  which  pressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Governor.  His  situation  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one.  A 
victory  had  indeed  been  gained,  but  it  had  been  puichased  by 
the  blood  of  many  of  his  best  officers  and  soldiers,  who  lay  dead 
or  dying  around  him.  His  effective  force,  after  deducting 
those  who  were  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  wounded,  was  di- 
minished more  than  one-fourth.  He  had  at  that  time  no  means 
of  judging  what  effect  the  late  defeat  would  have  upon  the  In- 
dians :  if  they  were  determined  to  try  their  fortune  in  another 
battle,  they  might  obtain  reinforcements,  but  he  could  not.  He 
was  more  than  170  miles  from  Vincennes,  and  even  from  thence 
he  could  draw  no  more  men,  without  endangering  the  safety  of 
that  place,  and  the  surrounding  settlements. 

Encumbered  with  wounded,  his  march  on  the  return  must  be 
necessarily  slow,  until  he  reached  the  block-house,  where  the 
boats  had  been  left.  Reflections  of  this  kind  did  not  fail  to  pre- 
sent tliemselves  to  the  army.  It  produced,  however,  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  making  them  remarkably  obedient  to  the  or- 
ders of  their  commander.  As  it  was  evident  that  the  wounded 
could  not  be  in  a  situation  to  be  moved  on  that  day,  a  large  fa- 
tigue party  were  turned  out,  and  the  angles  of  the  camp  for- 
tified ;  this  exercise  gave  a  better  appetite  for  the  broiled  horse 
flesh,  of  which  alone  their  dinners  were  composed. 

Whilst  this  work  was  progressing,  a  drum-head  court-martial 
was  ordered  for  the  trial  of  the  negro  Ben,  whose  desertion  and 
apprehension  we  have  mentioned.  The  following  is  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court : 

"  The  drum-head  court-martial,  held  for  the  trial  of  Ben,  a 
negro,  charged  with  desertion  to  the  enemy,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  prisoner  is  guilty,  and  that  he  suffer  immediate  death. 

"JOHN  P.  BOYD, 
<'Col.  4th  regt.  infy.  acting  B.  G." 

The  sentence  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  the  execu- 
tion was  intended  to  take  place  an  hour  after,  but  the  sentence 
was  not  put  in  force. 

30 
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In  a  letter  from  the  Governor  to  his  friend  doctor  John  M. 
Scott,  of  Frankfort,  the  following  account  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  pardoning  of  Ben,  as  well  as  some  other  interest- 
ing particulars,  are  given.  "  You  say  that  you  are  astonished 
at  my  escape,  and  that  you  had  calculated  with  certainty  upon 
my  fall  in  the  event  of  an  action  with  the  Indians,  from  the 
circumstance  of  my  being  known  to  every  Indian  who  was  op- 
posed to  us.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  myself,  and  I  consider 
my  life  as  having  been  most  providentially  preserved.  I  had, 
indeed,  many  more  chances  to  run  than  any  other  individual, 
as  well  from  the  circumstance  which  you  mention  as  from  the 
attempts  of  treachery,  the  tirst  efforts  of  which  would  unques- 
tionably have  been  directed  against  me.  The  first  plan  laid  by 
the  prophet  and  his  chiefs  was  that  which  you  have  heard,  of 
meeting  me  in  council  and  procuring  my  assassination  by  means 
of  two  Winebagoes  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  that  object. 
Had  this  plan  been  persevered  in,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  fate  of  the  army,  I,  at  least,  should  have  fallen.  When 
this  scheme  was  abandoned  and  an  attack  determined  on,  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  they  intended  to  have  first  despatched 
me  by  means  of  the  above  mentioned  negro,  who  was  either  to 
have  done  it  himself,  or  conducted  some  of  the  Indians  into 
camp  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  it.  The  latter  is  most  proba- 
ble, and  would  not  have  been  very  difficult  of  execution.  A 
few  Indians  might  have  passed  undiscovered  between  the  militia 
centinels,  who,  you  know,  are  not  very  remarkable  for  their 
vigilance,  as  the  negro  himself  did;  and  being  once  within  the 
lines,  there  was  scarcely  any  further  obstacle.  For  instead  of 
the  officer's  guard  to  which  my  rank  entitled  me,  I  had  contented 
myself  with  a  single  dismounted  dragoon  centinel,  and  that 
more  for  the  purpose  of  overlooking  the  horses  and  baggage 
wagon  than  any  security  to  myself.  Ben  had  escaped  all 
notice  and  was  within  a  few  yards  of  my  quarters,  making  his 
observations,  when  captain  Wilson  providentially  approached 
him  from  behind  and  secured  him.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
captain's  visit  to  me  at  that  late  hour,  or  had  it  been  delayed  but 
for  a  few  moments,  he  would  no  doubt  have  escaped.  He  was 
tried  the  next  morning,  and  the  court  unanimously  sentenced 
him  to  suffer  death.  I  approved  of  the  sentence  and  intended 
to  have  had  it  executed  in  an  hour;  but  the  hour  elapsed  and 
another  passed  by.  I  excused  the  delay  to  my  own  mind  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  troops  being  engaged  in  fortifying  the 
camp,  and  could  not  be  called  out  to  witness  the  execution. 
But  the  fact  was  that  I  began  to  pity  him,  and  I  could  not 
screw  myself  up  to  the  point  of  giving  the  fatal  order.  If  he 
had  been  out  of  my  sight  he  would  liave  been  executed.  But 
when  he  was  first  taken,  general  Wells  and  colonel  Owen,  who 
were  eld  Indian  fighters,  as  we  had  no  irons  to  put  on  him,  had 
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secured  him  a-la-mode  de  savage.  This  is  done  by  throwing  the. 
person  on  his  back,  spUtting  a  log  and  cutting  notches  in  it  to 
receive  the  ankles,  then  replacing  the  sevei-ed  parts  and  com- 
pressing them  together  with  forks  driven  over  the  log  into  the 
ground ;  the  arms  are  extended  and  tied  to  stakes  secured  in  the 
same  manuer.  The  situation  of  a  person  thus  placed  is  as  uneasy 
a  one  as  can  possibly  be  conceived.  The  poor  wretch  thus 
confined  lay  before  my  fire,  his  face  receiving  the  rain  which 
occasionally  fell,  and  his  eyes  constantly  turned  upon  me  as  if 
imploring  mercy.  I  could  not  withstand  the  appeal  and  I  deter- 
mined to  give  him  another  chance  for  his  life.  I  had  all  the 
commissioned  officers  assembled  and  told  them  that  his  fate 
depended  on  them.  Some  were  for  executing  him,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  would  have  been  against  him  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  gallant  Snelhng.  'Brave  comrades,'  said 
he,  '  let  us  save  him.  The  wretch  deserves  to  die;  but  as  our 
commander,  whose  life  was  more  particularly^  his  object,  is 
willing  to  spare  him,  let  us  also  forgive  him.  I  hope,  at  least, 
that  pvery  officer  of  the  fourth  regiment  will  be  upon  the  side 
of  mercy.'  Snelling  prevailed,  and  Ben  was  brought  to  this  place 
where  he  was  discharged.  To  those  who  may  censure  me  for  par- 
doning Ben,  you  can  state  the  circumstance  of  general  Wayne's 
pardoning  Antoine  Lasscelle,  who,  you  know,  was  not  only  found 
fighting  with  the  Indians  against  us,  but  actually  hid  within  our 
lines,  and  although  he  was  condenmed  as  a  spy,  he  was  pardoned  by 
the  general.  I  have  yet  anoiherpi-ovidenfial  interference  in  my  favor 
to  mention.  I  had  in  the  campaign,  for  my  own  riding,  a  grey 
mare  and  a  sorrel  horse.  They  were  both  fine  riding  nags,  but  the 
mare  was  uncommonly  spirited  and  active.  I  generally  rode 
them  alternately,  day  and  day  about.  On  the  day  we  got  to 
the  town  I  was  on  the  mare,  and  as  it  was  our  invariable  rule  to 
have  the  horses  saddled  and  bridled  through  the  night,  the  sad- 
dle was  kept  upon  her,  and,  like  the  other  horses  belonging  to 
my  family,  she  vs^as  tied  to  a  picket  driven  into  the  ground  in 
the  rear  of  my  marquee  and  between  that  and  the  baggage  wag- 
on. In  the  night  the  mare  pulled  up  the  picket  and  got  loose. 
The  dragoon  centinel  awakening  my  servant  George,  the  latter 
caught  the  mare  and  tied  her  to  the  wagon  wheel  on  the  back 
side.  When  the  alarm  took  place  I  called  for  the  mare.  George 
being  aroused  from  his  sleep  and  confoundedly  frightened,  forgot 
that  he  had  removed  her  to  the  other  side  of  the  wagon  and 
was  unable  to  find  her.  In  the  mean  time  major  Taylor's  ser- 
vant had  brought  up  his  horse.  The  major  observed  that  I  had 
better  mount  him,  and  he  would  get  another  and  follow  me. 
I  did  so.  Poor  Owen  accompanied  me,  mounted  upon  a  re- 
markably white  horse.  Before  we  got  to  the  angle  which  was 
first  attacked,  Owen  was  killed.  I  at  that  time  supposed  that 
it  was  a  ball  which  had  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  infantry 
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that  had  killed  him:  but  I  am  persuaded  that  he  was  killed  by 
one  of  the  two  Indians  who  got  within  the  lines,  and  that  it  was 
extremely  probable  that  they  mistook  him  for  me.  Taylor 
joined  me  in  a  fe\y  minutes  after,  mounted  on  my  grey  mare. 
I  immediately  directed  him  to  go  and  get  another.  He  return- 
ed to  my  quarters,  and  preferring  my  sorrel  horse  to  another  of 
his  own  that  was  there,  mounted  him,  and  we  thus  continued 
on  each  others'  horses,  till  near  the  close  of  the  action.  Being 
then  with  both  my  aids-de-camp,  Taylor  and  Hurst,  in  the  rear 
of  the  ri-ght  flank  line,  the  fire  of  several  Indians  near  to  the 
line  was  directed  at  us.  One  of  their  balls  killed  the  horse 
that  Taylor  was  riding,  and  another  passed  through  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat,  a  third  wounded  the  horse  I  was  riding  in  the  head, 
and  a  fourth  was  very  near  terminating  my  earthly  career. 
Now,  wdiat  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances  happened 
to  save  me.  If  I  had  been  mounted  on  my  grey  mare  I  should 
have  inevitably  been  killed,  and  I  should  have  been  on  her  if  she 
had  not  broken  loose  in  the  night,  or  if,  after  being  caught  she 
had  been  tied  where  the  other  horses  were,  or  if  my  servant 
had  recollected  where  he  had  tied  her.  It  occurred  to  none  of 
us  that  it  was  dangerous  to  be  on  a  white  animal  until  after 
Owen  fell,  or  he  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  ride  his  owh 
white  horse,  as  there  were  several  spare  ones  belonging  to  my 
own  family.  I  have  seen  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  papers 
stating  that  *  the  white  horse  on  which  I  had  ridden  the  day  be- 
fore the  action,  was  riddled  with  balls,'  this  is  not  the  fact ;  nei- 
ther colonel  Owens'  horse,  which  colonel  Wells  has  since  taken 
home  to  his  widow,  or  my  mare  were  touched  with  a  ball,  and 
no  one  was  upon  the  mare  during  the  action  but  major  Taylor, 
and  he  only  for  a  minute  or  two.*" 

To  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  it  must 
he  evident  that  the  time  and  manner  of  conducting  the  battle 
were  extremel}^  unfavorable  to  the  Indians.  Their  only  chance  of 
success  was  upon  the  first  attack ;  when  that  failed,  they  retired 
for  a  short  time,  and  reloaded  their  pieces.  They  then  advtm- 
ced  and  made  the  attack  simultaneously,  used  rattles,  and  their 
chargers  as  whistles.  This  gave  not  only  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  the  attack,  but  as  the  Indians  were  the  first  to  de- 
liver their  fire,  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  our  men  to  see  them 
more  clearly,  as  they  were  necessarily  very  near,  on  account  of 
the  darkness.     The  buck-shot  cartridges  made  prodigious  ha- 

•  Amonp  the  other  caluitjnies  inditstriously  circulated  by  his  enemies,  it  has 
been  said,  that  General  Harrison  exclianged  horses  with  major  Davies;  and  his, 
ilie  Gener.il's,  being  a  white  one,  consequently  more  conspicuous  in  the  dark, 
was  given  to  the  major,  to  have  him  the  more  exposed  to  danger.  This  ca- 
lumny we  have  the  fullest  confidence  is  completely  refuted  by  the  testimony 
glren  above. 
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vock  among  them.  The  use  of  cartridges  was  also  a  great 
advantage  on  our  side,  affording  a  certain  load,  whereas  the 
enemy  being  obliged  to  load  with  loose  powder,  frequently  lost 
the  greater  part  in  pouring  it  into  the  muzzle  of  their  guns. 
The  locks  of  rifles,  particularly  those  which  have  double  trig- 
gers, are  much  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than  those  of 
mubkets.  In  order  to  remedy  some  defect  in  the  lock  or  flint, 
which  required  a  light,  some  of  our  own  men,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  Indians,  exposed  themselves  to  imminent  danger.  A 
young  man  of  Spencer's  company,  to  effect  some  purpose  of 
this  kind,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  comrades,  went  up  to 
one  of  the  fires,  and  making  up  a  light,  remained  there  until  he 
accomplished  his  object.  Although  a  great  number  of  shots 
were  fired  at  him,  and  many  of  them  passed  through  his  clothes, 
he  escaped  unhurt.  A  Winebago  chief  was  not  so  fortunate — 
he  approached  the  exterior  fire  of  captain  Barton's  company, 
at  the  rear  left  angle,  where  the  line  had  been  considerably 
drawn  in,  and  pushing  up  the  brands  to  make  a  light,  squatted 
down, to  peck  his  flint,  or  do  something  to  the  lock  of  his  gun. 
He  was,  however,  immediately  fired  at  from  captain  Cook's 
company,  which  was  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  him,  and 
fell  dead  into  the  fire.  One  of  the  men  asked  the  captain's  per- 
mission to  go  to  scalp  him;  as  no  attack  had  been  made  on  that 
part  of  the  line  for  some  time,  he  was  permitted  to  go.  The 
Yankee,  however,  being  inexperienced  in  the  business,  it  took 
him  some  time  to  effect  it:  he  was  fired  at,  and  returned  to  his 
company,  with  the  scalp  in  his  hand,  indeed,  but  with  a  ball 
through  his  body,  which  caused  his  death  in  a  few  hours  after. 
In  the  course  of  the  battle,  the  Indian  was  taken  off,  without  be- 
ing observed  by  captain  Cook,  and  conveyed  to  the  town,  where 
his  body  was  found  and  known  by  its  having  the  scalp  off,  and 
his  body  much  burnt.  The  body  had  been  removed  without 
captain  Cook's  perceiving  it,  and  is  an  instance  of  the  care  with 
which  the  Indians  remove  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends  in  ac- 
tion. 

The  following  is  the  official  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
on  our  side  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe: 

Killed — One  aid-de-camp,  one  captain,  two  subalterns,  one 
sergeant,  two  corporals,  thirty  privates. 

Wounded^  since  dead — One  major,  two  captains,  twenty-two 
privates. 

Wounded — Two  lieutenant-colonels,  one  adjutant,  one  sur- 
geon's mate,  two  captains,  three  subalterns,  nine  sergeants,  five 
corporals,  one  musician,  one  hundred  and  two  privates. 

Total  of  killed  and  wounded — 188. 
JVames  of  officers  killed  and  rvounded^  as  per  general  return^ 
General  Staff. 

Killed — Colonel  Abraham  Owona,  aid-de-camp  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 
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Field  ami  Staff. 
Wounded — Lieutenant-colonel    Joseph    Bartholomews,   conv 
manding  Indiana  militia  infantry; lieutenant-colonel  Luke  Deck- 
er, of  do.;  major  Joseph  A.  Davies,  since  dead,  commanding  a 
squadron  of  dragoons;  doctor  Edward  Scull,  of  the  Indiana  mi- 
litia; adjutant  James  Hunter,  of  mounted  riflemen. 
United  States  infanlri/,  inchtdiiig  the  late  captain  JVhiiney's  rijle 
company. 
Wounded — Captain  W.  C.  Baen,  acting  major,  since  dead ; 
lieutenant  George  P.  Peters ;  lieutenant  George  Gooding;  en- 
sign Henry  Burchstead. 

Colonel  Decker's  detachment  of  Indiana  militia. 

Wounded — Captain  Jacob  Warwick,  since  dead. 

Major  Redman's  detachment  of  Indiana  militia. 

Wounded — Captain  John  Norris. 

Major  Wells''  detachment  of  mounted  riflemen. 

Wouiuled — Captain  Frederic  Guiger. 

Captain  Spencer'^s  company^  iyicludins;  lieut.  Berry's  detachment  of 

mounted  riflemen. 

Killed — Captain   Spier  Spencer  ;    first  lieutenant   Richard 

M'Mahan ;  lieut.  Thomas  Berry. 

NATHANL.  F.  ADAMS,  adjutant  of  the  army. 

The  whole  of  the  seventh  was  spent  in  taking  care  of  the 
wounded,  burying  the  dead  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  forti- 
fying the  camp.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  the  whole  of  the 
dragoons  and  mounted  riflemen  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  major  Wells,  and  directed  to  reconnoitre  the  town,  and  see 
whether  the  enemy  were  yet  there.  They  found  it  deserted, 
but  discovered  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  some  small  hogs,  and  a 
few  domestic  fowls.  The  corn  was  very  acceptable  to  the  army, 
and  the  pork  and  fowls  were  reserved  for  the  wounded.  Some 
dead  were  found  in  the  town,  and  a  great  number  partially  bu- 
ried in  the  gullies  adjacent  to  it.  The  town  appeared  to  have 
been  abandoned  with  great  precipitancy,  as  their  household  uten- 
sils were  all  left,  and  even  a  few  guns;  some  of  these  were  new 
and  not  divested  of  the  coverings  in  which  they  were  imported: 
the  powder,  too,  was  of  the  best  kind,  English  double  glazed 
rifle.  The  quantity  of  kettles  was  immense.  After  every  thing 
that  could  be  useful  to  the  army  was  removed,  the  town  was 
burned.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  the  troops  were  put  in 
motion  on  their  return.  It  required  every  wagon  to  carry  the 
wounded,  except  one,  in  which  the  arms  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  were  carried.  The  Governor  assembled  the  officers, 
and  told  them  that  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  all  their  baggage ; 
he  set  the  example  by  ordering  all  his  own  camp  furniture  to  be 
knocked  to  pieces,  or  thrown  into  the  fire:  his  injunctions  were 
immediately  and  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  the  whole  camp  was 
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soon  strewed  with  broken  mess  boxes,  and  their  furniture  oi" 
plates,  dishes,  bottles,  &c. 

But  after  all  this,  it  was  with  the  greatest  dilficulty  that  the 
wagons  could  be  made  to  contain  those  who  could  not  ride.  When 
every  thing  was  apparently  ready,  some  one,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  able  to  ride,  was  found  incapable  of  sitting  on  the  horse, 
and  a  new  arrangement  of  the  wagons  was  necessary.  It  was 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  ninth  before  the  troops  could  move. 

When  the  troops  come  to  be  formed  in  the  open  prairie,  ad- 
joining the  camp,  in  the  same  order  of  march  in  which  they 
had  arrived  at  the  town,  two  days  before,  the  great  loss  which 
had  been  sustained  by  all  the  corps,  excepting  the  dragoons, 
who  had  suffered  but  little,  appeared  visible.  For,  indepen- 
dently of  the  killed  and  wounded,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
men  were  necessarily  taken  from  the  line  to  attend  upon  the 
wounded.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing  omitted  to  render  their 
situation  as  comfortable  as  possible;  the  Governor,  as  long  as  his 
stores  lasted,  caused  a  large  kettle  of  coffee  or  chocolate  to  be 
every -night  prepared  at  his  quarters,  and  distributed  amongst 
them ;  and  this  laudable  example  was  immediately  followed  by 
colonel  Boyd.  Great  caution  had  been  used  in  the  advance  of 
the  troops,  but  from  their  being  so  much  encumbered  with  the 
wounded,  and  their  numbers  so  much  diminished,  a  still  stricter 
vigilance  was  adopted,  both  on  the  march,  and  in  the  choice  of  en- 
campments. No  ensmy,  however,  appeared;  small  parties  fol- 
lowed the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  and  stripping  and 
scalping  those  that  died  of  their  wounds;  but  they  took  care  to 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance. 
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The  following  is  the  order  of  march  to  the  battle  ground, 
and  the  same  order  was  preserved  on  the  return  of  the  army  to 
Vincennes,  varied,  however,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  and 
other  circumstances  required  it. 
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Upon  their  arrival  at  the  Uock  house,  which  had  been  erect- 
ed  for  the  protection  of  the  boats,  they  were  all  found  safe.  la 
these  boats  the  wounded  were  embarked,  with  a  proper  guard, 
and  sent  off  to  Vincennes.  The  army  pursued  its  march,  by 
land,  to  fcrt  Harrison ;  captain  Snelling,  with  his  company  of  the 
4th,  w^ere  appointed  for  the  garrison  of  this  fortress.  The  Go- 
Ternor  arrived  with  the  army  at  Vincennes,  on  the  18th,  where 
they  were  received 'With  great  cordiality,  both  by  the  citizens 
and  the  members  of  the  legislature,  who  had  just  assembled 
for  the  purpose  •  of  doing  business.  Separate  resolutions  of 
thanks  w^e  presented  to  the  Governor,  colonel  Boyd,  and  the 
regular  troops,  and  to  colonels  Bartholomew  and  Decker,  and 
the  militia.     That  addressed  to  the  Governor  is  as  follows: 

From  the  Western  Sun  of  December  1th,  1811. 

*'  To  His  Excellency  William  Heiyry  Harrison,  Governor,  and  Comr 

mander  in  Chief,  in,  and  over  the  Indiana  Territory. 

"  When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes  necessary 
for  a  nation  to  unsheath  the  sword"  in  defence  of  any  portion 
of  its  citizens — and  any  individual  of  society  becomes  entrusted 
with  the  important  charge  of  leading  an  army  of  his  country 
into  the  field  to  scourge  the  assailants  of  its  rights — and  it  i*; 
proved  by  the  success  of  that  army,  that  that  individual  possesses 
superior  capacity,  accompanied  by  integrity  and  other  qualities 
of  the  mind,  Avhich  adorn  the  human  character  in  a  superlative 
degree,  it  has  a  tendency  to  draw  out  the  affections  of  tlijc 
people,  in  a  way  that  must  be  grateful  to  the  soldier,  and  the 
man.  Such  is  the  light.  Sir,  in  which  you  have  the  honor  to 
be  viewed  by  your  country,  and  one  which  the  legislative  coun- 
cil, and  house  of  representatives  of  this  territory  think  you 
justly  entitled  to. 

"  And,  Sir,  in  duly  appreciating  your  services,  we  are  per- 
fectly sensible  of  tihe  great  benefits  and  important  services 
rendered  by  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  infan- 
try under  your  command.  And  it  is  with  pleasure  we  learn 
that  the  ofiicers  and  militiamen  of  our  country  acted  with  a 
heroism  more  than  could  be  reasonably  calculated  upon  from 
men,  (such  as  they  generally  were)  undisciplined,  and  unaccusr 
tomed  to  war. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  joint  committee  attend  to  the  insertion  of 
'the  foregoing  address  in  the  Western  Sun  for  on^  week. 
(Signed,)  "JAMES  BEGGS, 

"  President  of  the  legislative  council. 
(Signed,)  "GENERAL  W.  JOHNSTON. 

"  Speaker  of  the  house  of  representative?,'^ 

It  has  been  mentioned,  in  the  extract  taken  from  the  History 
of  the  Western  War,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  disparage  tli?. 
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conduct  of  the  militia  in  tiie  late  action-,  and  it  had  ]>cert  art- 
fully insinuated  to  the  otticers  of  the  4th  regiment,  that  it  would 
}iot  be  difficult  to  engross  the  whole  honor  to  thenrisclves.  The 
Governor  innmediateiy  addressed  letters  to  each  of  the  ofiicers 
of  that  regiment,  requesting  an  answer  to  certain  questions, 
tending  to  elucidate  the  subject;  they  were  promptly  answered, 
and  the  testimony  of  those  who  most  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  action,  proved  that  the  conduct  of  the  militia  deserved  the 
highest  applause ;  that  of  all  the  companies  in  the  action,  two 
only  had  manifested  any  indecision;  that  one  of  these  greatly 
distinguished  itself  afterwards,  and  tliat  the  other  hacibeen  pla- 
ced, ])y  the  negligence  of  the  officer  commanding  the  infan- 
try, in  a  situation  wdiich  it  could  not  possibly  maintain,  being  ex-^ 
posed  to  the  fire  of  our  own  troops,  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy. 

This  was  captain  Digger's  company,  who  was  on  guard, 
and  of  course  not  with  it ;  the  greater  part  of  the  compa- 
ny was  rallied  by  adjutant  Davies  Floyd,  and  behaved  well 
throughout  the  remaining  part  of  the  action.  The  captain  him- 
self, not  being  able  to  find  his  company,  took  a  musquet  and 
joined  captain  Scott's,  where  he  did  the  duty  of  a  soldier  until 
the  enemy  was  driven  off. 

From  the  mass  of  documents,  which  w^ere  published  on  this 
occasion,  we  select  the  following  letter  from  captain  Adams,  of 
the  4th  regiment,  who  Avas  the  fldjutant-general,  and  who  of 
course  v/as  better  enabled  to  know  all  the  events  of  the  action 
than  the  platoon  officers. 

*'  To  His  Excellency  Wm.  II.  Harrison,  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Indiana  Territory.    . 
"  Sir, 

"  In  answer  to  the  question,  which  your  Excellency  hast  put 
to  me,  'Do  you  know,  or  have  you  ever  heard,  that  any  other 
companies  than  those  of  Bigger  and  Robb  had  abandoned  their 
stations  in  the  action?'  I  must  state.that  I  neither  know,  nor  have 
,  heard,  of  any  other  companies  who  had  deserted  their  posts ;  nor 
do  I  conceive,  that  those  companies  can  justly  be  considered  to 
have  abandoned  their  posts,  as  Digger's  was  certainly  attacked 
in  front,  flank,  and  rear;  their  captain  on  guard,  and  themselves 
overpowered  by  numbers.  Robb's  company,  in  common  with 
the  whole  of  that  flank,  may  also  justly  be  said  to  have  giv- 
en away  before  superior  numbers.  It  was  rallied  and  ta- 
ken to  the  right  flank,  where  they  manfully  sustained  the  repeat- 
ed attacks  of  the  savages  until  the  close  of  the  action,  and  suf- 
fered severely,  as  their  list  of  killed  and  w^ounded  will  show, 
which  answers,  also,  your  Excellency's  second  question,  viz: 
'  Do  you  not  know,  or  have  you  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  from 
what  you  have  heard,  that  Robb's  company  was  rallied  and  re- 
moved to  the  right  flank,  where  in  a  post  of  great  danger,  it  con- 
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tinued  to  discharge  its  duty  until  the  close  of  the  action?'  In 
answer  to  the  third  question,  '  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  ever 
heard,  that  any  militia  officer  or  soldier  was  killed  or  wounded 
behind,  or  under  vragons,  or  behind  trees,  were  on  or  near  the 
line,  and  where,  of  course,  it  was  proper  for  riflemen  to  he?'  I 
must  declare,  1  neither  knew,  nor  ever  hefird,  that  any  officer  or 
soldier  \vas  wounded  or  killed  behind  trees  or  wagons.  Most  of 
those  who  were  wounded,  retired  to  the  centre  of  tlic  camp, 
which  may  have  led  those,  who  superiicially  observed  things,  to 
suppose  that  they  were  there  wounded;  sucli  people,  also,  might 
have  mistaken  wagoners,  men  in  the  contractor's  and  quarter- 
master's  department,'  who  were  not  few,  v/hose  duty  called  them 
about  the  wagons,  for  those  who  had  lied  from  their  posts.  It 
must  be,  indeed,  a  source  of  regret  to  your  Excellency,  to  find 
people,  who  are,  perhaps,  not  the  most  deserving,  striving  to 
rend  in  pieces  the  laurel  wreath,  which  your  little  army  sogal- 
la!\tly  won,  merely  because  they  cannot  be  the  exclusive  owners. 
For  them  should  be  viove  the  wreath  of  discord,  labelled  with 
dissension,  folly,  and  madness,  on  its  front;  that  such  may  no  more 
disturb  where  you  command  is,  Sir,  the  wish  of  your  obedient 
servant.  "  NATH.  W.  ADAMS, 

^^  Captain  Ath  regt.^  adjutant  of  the  army  on  th.e  expeAitlon.'''^ 

From  this  statement,  which  is  corroborated  by  that  of  all  the 
other  otHcers,  it  appears  that  of  ten  militia  companies,  which 
v/ere  in  the  action,  two  only  were  even  supposed  to  have  beha- 
ved amiss  at  any  time ;  that  one  of  these  amply  redeemed 
its  character,  and  that  the  other  had  been  broken  under  circum- 
stances which  no  troops  could  have  withstood,  being  without 
their  captain,  attacked  on  every  side  by  the  enemy,  and  exposed 
even  to  the  fire  of  our  own  troops. 

The  following  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe  passed  between  Governor  Harrison  and  the  old  re- 
volutionary patriot  and  soldier,  general  Charles  Scott  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

"  Frankfort,  JVov.  27,  1811. 
"  My  dear  Harrison, 

"  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  have  heard  of  your  safe  arrival 
at  Vincennes  with  the  troops  under  your  command,  after  the 
rough  play  you  have  been  engaged  in.  You  have,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  acquitted  yourself  like  a  man,  and  the  men  you  com- 
manded have  really  done  wonders,  considering  the  circum- 
stances. 

"  That  you  would  not  be  wanting  on  your  part  was  what  every 
one  who  knew  you  would  naturally  expect,  and  especially  one 
who  knew  your  worth  as  well  as  I  do.  I  should  before  thishave 
answered  your  two  faA'ors  from  camp  but  for  want  of  opportu- 
nity. My  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  your  orders, 
could  alone  have  produced  any  hesitation  in  the  liEie  of  conduct 
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I  should  adopt,  as  to  the  supply  of  volunteeFS  solicited  from  this 
state. 

"  For  I  had  taken  up  the  idea  you  had  a  right  to  call  for  them 
officially,  or  rather  that  I  should  have  been  warranted  in  order- 
ing them.  For  you  may  rest  assured,  I  should  be  the  last  to 
to  throw  cold  water  on  any  enterprize  you  were  ordered  to  ex^ 
ecute;  fori  feel  a  lively  interest  in  your  fame  and  fortunes.  Your 
first  letter  alone  would  have  been  entirely  sufficient,  as  to  any  ex- 
planation necessary  toward  me.  I  have  only  to  regret,  you  had  not 
more  sufficient  means  to  complete  the  chastisement  of  a  trea- 
cherous enemy,  and  to  entirely  disappoint  the  views  of  our  old 
enemy,  who  have  too  plainly  urged  them  on.  I  should  be  pleased 
t(5  be  favored  by  you  with  as  detailed  an  account  of  your  en- 
gagements as  your  convenience  will  permit:  and  I  the  more  wish 
this,  to  be  enabled  to  do  you  justice  against  the  cavils  of  igno- 
rance or  presumption.  I  am,  as  I  ever  shall  be,  your  sincere 
friend,  CHARLES  SCOTT. 

"  William  H.  Harrison,  Esq." 

Oovtrnor  Harrison'' s  letter  to  general,  then  governor  Scott. 

"  Vincermes,  Dec.  13,  1811. 
"  My  dear  sir, 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  favor  of  the  27th  ult.  by 
the  mail  of  Wednesday  last,  and  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  friendly  sentiments  which  it  contains. 

"  You  wish  me  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  late  action, 
that  you  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  do  me  justice  against 
the  cavils  of  ignorance  and  presumption.  I  would  do  this 
with  great  pleasure,  but  the  legislature  of  this  territory  being 
about  to  close  its  session,  and  having  an  unusual  press  of  busi- 
ness, I  am  unable  to  give  you  such  an  account  as  would  be  satis- 
factory: there  is,  however,  the  less  need  of  this,  as  my  official 
account  to  the  government  will  probably  reach  you  as  soon  as 
this  letter.  It  appears  to  me  that  from  the  hints  contained  in 
some  of  your  newspapers,  that  the  charge  of  error  in  the  plan- 
ning or  execution  of  the  late  expedition,  has  been  more  particu- 
larly aimed  at  the  president  than  myself.  I  most  sincerely  thanlc 
those  gentlemen  for  placing  me  in  such  good  company;  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  inform  you  that  the  charge  against  the  ad- 
ministration is  as  unfounded  in  this  instance  as  in  all  the  others 
which  have  flowed  from  the  same  source.  The  orders  of  the 
government  evinced  as  much  wisdom  as  humanity:  it  was  de- 
termined to  protect  its  citizens,  but  if  possible  to  spare  the  effu- 
sion of  human  blood.  This  last  object  was  prevented,  but  by 
whom  ?  Why,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  very  persons  who  are 
now  complaining — because  a  battle  could  not  be  won  without 
lo?s.  At  least  in  this  territory  the  clamour  is  confined  to  those 
who  opposed  the  expedition  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  by 
whose  jcxcrtions  in  circulating  every  falsehood  that  malice  and 
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villany  could  invent,  the  militia  were  prevented  from  turning 
eut,  and  instead  of  a  force  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
men,  which  I  expected  to  have  had,  I  was  obliged  to  march  from 
fort  Harrison  with  less  than  eight  hundred.  My  personal  ene- 
mies here  united  with  the  British  agents  in  representing  that  the 
expedition  was  entirely  useless,  and  the  prophet  as  one  of  the 
best  and  most  pacific  of  mortals — a  perfect  Shaker  in  principle, 
who  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  spilling  blood.  Every  one  of 
his  aggressions  upon  us  was  denied  or  palliated,  and  excused  as 
is  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  by  this  same  description  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Atlantic  states.  A  party  sent  by  the  prophet  fired  upon 
and  wounded  one  of  our  centinels  upon  our  own  ground.  The- 
fact  was  at  first  boldly  denied — "  the  man  was  shot  by  one  of 
our  own  people,"  and  I  believe  it  was  once  asserted  that  he 
shot  himself.  When  the  whole  circumstance  was  brought  to 
light,  these  indefatigable  gentry  shifted  their  ground,  and  as- 
serted that  the  poor  Indian  fired  in  his  own  defence,  and  that  he 
was  merely  gratifying  an  innocent  curiosity  in  coming  up  to  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  camp,  and  that  if  he  had  not  shot  the 
sentry^  the  sentry  would  have  shot  him. 

"  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  friends  of  colonel  Daveiss  should 
think  it  necessary  to  his  fame  to  suppose  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  him  and  myself,  which  never  existed,  that  I  had  re- 
jected advice  from  him  which  was  never  given,  and  that  to  give 
colour  to  this  they  listened  to  stories  with  regard  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  which  were  absolutely  without  foundation.  If 
the  utmost  cordiality  and  friendship  did  not  exist  between  the 
colonel  and  myself  from  the  time  of  his  joining  the  army  till  his 
death,  i  have  been  very  much  deceived.  If  our  military  ope- 
rations were  not  almost  always  in  unison,  those  which  he  ex- 
pressed (and  no  man  who  knew  him  will  accuse  him  of  hypo- 
crisy,) were  not  his  own.  The  colonel's  mess-mates,  major  G.  R. 
Floyd  and  captain  Piatt  are  well  acquainted  with  the  entire 
confidence  which  subsisted  between  us:  they  are  acquainted  with 
circumstances- which  indisputably  establish  the  fact;  and  others 
know  that  Iwas  the  object  ofhis  eulogy  to  an  extent  which  it  would 
be  indelicate  in  me  to  repeat.  Colonel  Daveiss  did  indeed  advise 
me  to  a  measure  the  day  before  the  action,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  all  the  officers  around  me:  whether  the  advice  was 
good  or  bad  is  unimportant  to  the  present  discussion,  since  it  was 
followed  to  the  full  extent  that  it  was  given. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  colonel's 
merits  at  this  time,  since  it  will  be  found  in  my  official  letters, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  his  friends. 
"  With  regard  to  my  own  conduct,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  it,  unless  I  were  to  know  ia 
what  particular  it  has  been  arraigned:  however,  I  may  with 
safety  rely  upon  the  opinions  of  my  army.  Believing  most  sinv 
cerely  that  you  do  feel  that  lively  interest  in  my  fame  and  for- 
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tunes  which  you  profess,  I  am  sure  you  will  receive  with  inter- 
est the  enclosed  declaration,  signed  by  all  the  field  oliiccrs  oi" 
the  army*  or.e  only  excepted,  who  was  absent,  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  niiiiiia  of  the  country,  who  served  upon  the  expedi- 
tion. The  testimony  of  men  who  fought  and  sutTered  bv  my 
side  ought,  I  should  suppose,  to  be  sufficient. 

"  An  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  your  stafc*  that  the  whole  army 
was  completely  surprised,  and  that  they  were  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation where  bravery  only  could  decide  the  contest,  and  wlierc 
there  was  no  opportunity  whatever  for  the  exercise  of  military 
skill.  This  was,  however,  far  from  being  the  case: — it  is  true 
that  the  two  companies  forming  the  left  angle  of  the  rear  line 
(Barton's  and  Guiger's)  were  attacked  before  they  were  formed, 
and  that  some  of  the  men  were  killed  coming  out  of  their  tents: 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  all  the  others  were  formed  before  they 
were  fired  on,  and  that  these  two  companies  lost  but  a  very  (cw 
men  before  they  were  able  to  resist.  Notwithstanding  the  dark- 
ness, the  order  of  battle  (such  as  had  been  previously  prescribed) 
was  taken  by  all  the  troops.  The  officers  were  active,  the  men 
cool  and  o])cdient,  and  perhaps  there  never  was  an  action  fought, 
where,  for  the  number  of  men  engaged,  there  was  so  many  chan- 
ges of  position  performed,  not  in  disorder  and  confusion,  but 
with  the  strictest  military  propriety.  The  companies,  both  re- 
gulars and  militia,  were  extended,  contracted,  wheeled,  march- 
ed, and  made  to  file  up  by  word  of  command.  My  orders,  and 
they  were  not  a  few,  were  obeyed  with  promptitude  and  preci- 
sion; and  if  I  am  not  most  grossly  deceived,  all  that  mutual  de- 
pendence which  ought  to  exist  between  a  commander  and  his 
army  v/as  reciprocally  felt. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  Indians  should  have  been  attack- 
ed" upon  our  arrival  before  their  town,  on  the  evening  of  the 
sixth.  There  were-  two  reasons  which  prevented  this:  first, 
that  the  directions  which  I  received  from  the  government  made 
it  necessary  that  I  should  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  the  expedition  (the  dispersion  of  the  prophet's  force,) 
without  bloodshed;  and  secondly,  that  the  success  of  an  attack 
upon  the  town  by  day  was  very  problematical. 

" "  I  cerlaiwly  did  not  understand  my  instructions  to  mean,  that 
I  should  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  troops,  by  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation  without  fighting:  but  if  I  had 
commenced  an  attack  upon  them  after  they  had  sent  a  chief  to 
inform  me,  that  they  were  desirous  of  an  accommodation,  and 
that  they  had  three  days  before  sent  a  deputation  to  me  for  that 

»  The  orifjinal  of  this  document  was  not  amongst  the  papers  furnished  the 
author,  as  it  was  forwarded  to  governor  Scott.  It  was  published  with  the  gover- 
nor's lettei  in  the  Kentucky  papers,  and  as  it  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  General  Harrison's  conduct,  it  will,  if  possible,  be  procured  and 
published  in  the  appendix. 
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purpose,  who  can  doubt  but  a  much  greatex'  clamour  would 
have  been  raised  than  exists  at  present.  The  crueitj  of  attack- 
ing those  innocent  people  would  have  been  pourtrayed  in  the 
strongest  colours — the  administration  would  have  been  repre- 
sented as  murderers,  and  myself  their  wretched  instrument. 
"But  'the  army  were  exposed  to  the  nightly  incursions  of 
the  Indians:' — it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  vrriter  in  the  Ar- 
gus, that  if  nightly  incursions'  were  really  to  be  so  much  dread- 
ed by  the  army,  they  had  no  business  there.  But  the  author  of 
these  objections  will  be  still  more  surprised  when  he  learns  that 
a  nightly  incursion  was  precisely  what  I  wished  for,  because 
from  such  a  one  only  could  I  hope  for  a  decisive  action.  If  they 
had  attacked  us  i>y  day,  they  certainly  would  have  done  it  upon 
ground  favourable  to  their  mode  of  fighting.  They  would  have 
Idlled,  as  in  general  Wayne's  action,  a  number  of  our  men,  and 
when  pressed,  they  would  have  escaped  with  a  loss  comparative- 
ly trifling.  In  nightly  attacks  discipline  always  prevails  over 
disorder — the  party  which  is  able  the  longest  to  preserve  its  or- 
der must  succeed.  I  had  with  mc  250  regulars,  who  were 
hignly  disciplined,  and  my  militia  had  been  instructed  to  form 
in  order  of  battle  to  receive  an  enemy  in  any  direction,  with  fa- 
cility and  precision.  But  '  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  enemy,  why  were  not  the  troops  under  arms  during  the 
night  ?'  I  answer,  that  troops  can  only  bear  a  certain  portion  of 
fatigue,  and  when  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  it  is  a  matter  of 
calculation  with  the  commander  when  they  should  be  kept  un- 
der arms,  and. when  permitted  to  rest.  Upon  this  occasion  I 
must  acknowledge  that  my  calculation  was  erroneous.  In  com- 
mon with  the  whole  army,  I  did  believe  that  they  w^ould  not  at- 
tack us  that  night:  if  it  was  their  intention  to  attack,  why  had 
they  not  done  it  upon  our  march,  Avhen  situations  favorable  to 
them  might  have  been  found.  Indeed,  v/ithin  three  miles  of  the 
town  Vie  passed  over  ground  so  broken  and  disadvantageous  to 
us  that  I  was  obliged  to  change  the  position  of  the  troops  several 
times  in  the  course  of  a  mile.  They  had  fortified  their  town 
wdth  care,  and  with  astonishing  labour  for  them,  all  indicating 
that  they  there  meant  to  sustain  the  shock.  It  was  the  scene 
of  those  mysterious  rites  which  were  so  much  venerated,  and 
the  propliet  had  taught  his  followers  to  believe  that  his  person 
and  his  town  were  equally  inviolable.  I  expected  that  they 
would  have  met  me  the  next  day,  to  hear  my  terms,  but  I  did 
not  believe  that  they  would  accede  to  them,  and  it  was  my 
determination  to  attack  and  burn  ihe  town  the  following  night; 
it  was  therefore  nec'essary  that  the  troops  should  be  as  much 
refreshed  as  possible.  But  though^  the  men  were  not  made 
to  remain  all  night  under  arms,  every  other  precaution  w^as 
used  as  if  an  attack  had  been  certain.  In  fact,  the  troops  were 
placed  precisely  in  that  situa^:oa  which  is  called  by  ciihtary  men 
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lying  on  their  arms.  The  regular  troops  lay  in  their  tent?, 
with  their  accoutrements  on,  and  their  arms  hy  their  side. — 
The  militia  had  no  tents,  they  slept  with  their  pouches 
on,  and  their  guns  under  them^to  keep  them  dry.  The  order  of 
encampment  was  the  order  of  battle  for  a  nightly  attack;  and 
as  every  man  slept  opposite  to  his  post  in  the  line,  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  rise  and  take  their  post,  a  few 
steps  in  the  rear  of  the  fires,  and  the  line  was  formed  in  an  in- 
stant. So  little  time  was  required  for  this  operation,  that  if  the. 
guard  on  the  left  flank  had  done  their  duty  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  army,  the  troops  on  that  flank  would  have  been  formed 
before  the  Indians  came  near  them.  It  was  my  custom, 
every  evening,  as  soon  as  the  army  halted,  to  examine  the 
ground  of  the  encampment  and  its  environs,  and  afterwards  to 
call  together  the  field  officers  of  the  army,  and  give  them  their 
directions  for  the  night.  At  those  meetings  every  one  was  re- 
quired freely  to  express  his  sentiments — every  contingency 
that  was  likely  to  happen  was  discussed.  The  orders  which 
were  proper  to  be  given  to  them,  were  repeated  by  the  field 
©flicers  to  the  captains.  Every  one  being  by  these  means  pos- 
sessed of  my  intentions  there  was  no  room  left  for  mistake  or 
confusion.  The  orders  given  on  the  night  of  the  6th  were  sole- 
ly directed  to  a  night  attack.  The  officers  were  directed,  in 
case  of  such  an  attack,  to  parade  their  men  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  encamped,  and  that  each  corps  should  main- 
tain itself  upon  its  own  ground  until  other  orders  should  be  given. 
With  regulations  such  as  these,  and  with  such  a  state  of  disci- 
pline as  we  claim,  you  must  allow,  my  dear  Sir,  that  we  had 
no  reason  to  dread  'a  night  incursion'  more  than  an  attack  by 
day.  Indeed  it  was  preferable,  because  in  no  other  could  it 
have  been  so  completely  decisive.  In  the  latter,  we  might 
have  lost  as  many  men  as  we  did  lose,  without  having  killed  a 
third  as  many  of  the  enemy. 

"  In  my  letter  to  the  secretary,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Indians 
had  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  encampment;  but  I  believe, 
however,  that  not  more  than  two  had  got  within  the  lines ;  men 
were  certainly  killed  near  the  centre  of  the  camp,  but  it  must 
have  been  by  the  balls  fired  from  without. 

"  From  this  letter,  and  the  official  despatch  to  the  secretary  at 
war,  you  will  be  enabled,  my  dear  general,  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  When  an  action  is  over, 
and  we  have  time  to  meditate  upon  the  circumstances  which 
attended  it,  there  is  no  great  judgment  necessary  to  discover 
some  error  in  the  conduct  of  it,  something  that  was  done  which 
might  have  been  better  done,  or  something  which  was  omitted, 
that  if  done,  might  have  answered  a  good  purpose." 
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"  Frankfori,  SOth  Dec.  1811. 
■''My  dear  Harrison, 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  favor  of  the  13th  instant,  containing  a  more  circumstan- 
tial account  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  than  I  had  before  re- 
ceived; and  this  pleasure  is  increased,  because  I  trust  the  im- 
pression which  may  have  been  made  on  your  mind  of  my  having 
been  in  anywise  unfriendly  to  the  expedition  you  conducted, 
has  been  entirely  removed.  I  received  your  favor  by  general 
Wells,  and  am  more  than  sorry  that  it  could  for  a  moment  find 
credit,  that  I  had  intimated  an  intention  of  causing  any  incon- 
venience to  those  brave  men,  who  volunteered  from  this  state  to 
assist  in  the  enterprise.  That  it  was  sanctioned  by  government 
would  at  all  times  be  with  me  a  sufficient  motive  to  assist  in  it  as 
far  as  I  could  with  propriety ;  and  my  friendship  for  yourself,  indi- 
vidually, would  have  certainly  prevented  me  from  interposing 
any  obstacle. 

"  That  you  will  neverneed  any  other  defence  against  the  ma- 
lice apd  calumny  of  your  enemies  on  this  subject,  than  the  plain 
and  candid  narrative  you  have  done  me  the  favor  to  send  me,  is 
!  think,  apparent  to  every  honest  mind.  But  I  think  you  have 
not  only  not  deserved  censure,  but  that  you  have  evinced  those 
talents,  which  from  a  long  acquaintance,  I  always  believed  you 
to  possess,  of  the  soldier  and  general,  and  I  most  sincerely  trust 
your  country  will  do  justice  to  their  worth. 

"  That  reproach  is  often  dealt  out  with  a  liberal  hand  where 
praise  is  due,  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  witness; 
and  perhaps  in  no  case  is  justice  less  likely  to  be  done,  than  one 
which  respects  the  conduct  of  a  commander  in  battle.  For  every 
one  conceives  himself  a  perfect  judge  of  what  ought  to  have 
been  done,  and  rests  secure  from  contradiction,  because  no  one 
can  say  with  certainty,  how  it  might  have  resulted. 

"  That  you  have  done  credit  to  yourself,  and  rendered,  at  a 
moment  like  this,  important  service  to  your  country,  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  her  true  friends,  and  by  none  with  more  pleasure 
than  your  friend,  sincerely, 

"CHARLES  SCOTT. 

"  His  Excellency,  Governor  Wm.  H.  Harrison." 

A  faithful  narrative,  founded  on  authentic  documents,  has 
thus  been  given  of  Mr.  Harrison's  conduct  from  the  day  on 
which  he  became  completely  a  public  character,  as  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  till  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  We 
shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  Avith  a  few  reflections. 

By  what  has  been  said  it  must  appear  to  every  candid  and  dis- 
passionate reader  thcit  the  policy  pursued  by  the  government  of 
the   United  States  towards  the   Indians  was  dictated    by  the 

that  its  wisdom 
32 
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was  only  equalled  by  its  humanity,  and  that  It  was  impossible 
for  that  government  to  have  chosen  an  agent  for  carrying  into 
efTect  tfie  object  in  view,  whose  principles,  and  whose  conduct 
conid  be  more  in  unison  with  that  policy,  humane  and  enlight- 
ened as  it  was,  than  Governor  Harrison. 

It  must,  in  fact,  be  evident  to  the  most  fastidious  reader, 
that  the  negociations  and  communications  of  the  Governor 
with  the  Indians  were  conducted  with  patience,  forbearance, 
conciliation,  and  benevolence,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
diplomacy  under  the  eruidance  of  any  other  government,  or 
any  other  administration  of  our  own  government  that  ever 
preceded  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIII„ 


_!.  HE  battle  of  Tippecanoe  had  a  different  character  from  any 
one  that  ever  before  had  been  fought  with  the  Indians.  A  vic- 
tory had  never  been  obtained  over  them  where  the  force  on 
both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  and  in  no  battle  that  ever  before 
had  been  fought  with  them,  were  there  so  many  killed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  engaged.  This  circumstance,  it  appears, 
arises  from  their  peculiar  mode  of  fighting.  They  never  come 
into  close  quarters  with  their  enemy,  nor  expose  themselves  to 
his  fire  where  they  can  possibly  avoid  it;  and  as  they  always  fire 
under  cover,  and  can  hide  themselves  with  astonishing  dexterity, 
it  becomes  difficult,  indeed,  to  take  them  off  in  such  numbers 
as  those  who  are  governed  by  European  tactics. 

In  the  action  with  Braddock  few  or  none  Avere  killed,  and 
with  St.  Clair  there  were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten. 

In  the  action  of  Tippecanoe  they  acted  with  more  boldness 
and  resolution  than  they  had  ever  been  known  to  do  on  any  for- 
mer occasion.  Whether  this  confidence  had  been  excited  by 
the  entliusiastic  ardor  which  had  been  instilled  into  them  by  the 
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prophet,  and  their  beUef  that  their  persons  had  been  rendered 
invulnerable  by  the  mystic  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  had 
practised  with  him;  or  from  the  supposition  that  the  army  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  and  that,  aided  by  the  darkness,  they 
would  have  an  easy  victory,  it  does  not  appear.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that  all  these  causes  might  have  combined  to  give  them 
that  confidence  with  Avhich  they  commenced  the  attack,  and 
carried  it  on  during  the  action.  This  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  tliey  discovered  more  boldness  and  hardiness  than  they  had 
ever  beVore  sliown;  and  they  also  suffered  more  in  killed  and 
M'ounded,  by  their  own  acknowledgment*  than  they  had  ever 
before  done  in  any  battle  with  white  men. 

The  number  of  troops  under  Governor  Harrison  was  not  near 
90  great  as  he  wished  and  had  reason  to  expect.  The  reports 
fabricated  and  propagated  by  the  Governor's  personal  enemies, 
as  well  as  those  traitors  wlio  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  Bri- 
tain, with  whom  it  was  every  day  expected  there  would  be  a 
war,  pi-evented  the  militia  turning  out  in  such  numbers  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  done.  These  vipers  reported  tliat  the 
Indians  would  attack  the  settlements  in  different  quarters,  Avhile 
the  army  would  be  upon  the  expedition  against  the  prophet. 
Those  who  gave  credit  to  this  report  would  not  turn  out  to  serve 
upon  tliat  expedition,  when  their  own  concerns  were  in  danger 
at  home;  and  at  home  they  resolved  to  stay  to  protect  their 
wives  and  children.  To  others  they  said,  that  the  expedition 
was  useless  and  unnecessary,  that  the  Indians  were  disposed  to 
be  quiet,  and  that  it  was  religion,  and  not  war,  they  contem- 
plated. The  prophet  was  said  to  be  a  Shaker,  and  that  he 
dreaded  the  shedding  of  human  blood;  and  this  was  attempted 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  chief  of  the  Shakers,  who  said,  that  he, 
the  prophet,  was  under  the  influence  of  the  same  divine  spirit 
by  whom  he  himself  was  inspii'ed.  Without  questioning  this 
very  probable  point,  it  has  only  to  be  stated,  that  those  who  be- 
lieved this  could  not  think  themselves  in  any  danger,  and  they 
naturally  concluded,  that  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  turn- 
ing out  "to  tight  people  who  spent  all  their  time  in  singing  and 
dancing,  and  performing  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 

By  these  means,  that  army  which  the  Governor  expected 
v.'ould  amount  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  effective  men, 
did  not  amount  to  eight  hundred,  and  with  this-  force  he  had 
f-ither  to  disperse  the  prophet's  party,  or  to  suffer  the  most  rui- 
nous and  murderous  depredations  to  be  carried  on  with  impu- 
nity. Fortunately,  however,  and  to  the  utter  disappointment 
of  those  good  friends  to  Britain,  w^hat  he  lacked  in  numbers,  was 
made  up  indiscipline  and  gallantry;  and  in  the  full  confidence 
in  the  bravery  of  his  men,  he  took  such  measures  as  led  to  vic- 
tory over  the  Indians,  and  mortification  to  those  by  whose  inr 
trigues  his  force  was  so  considLerably  circumscribed. 
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The  regulars  of  the  4th  regiment  were  well  disciplined,  and 
the  militia  had  heen  so  well  drilled  by  the  Governor  himself, 
in  all  the  evolutions  necessary  in  Indian  warfare,  and  were  so 
sincei'ely  attached  to  his  person,  as  well  as  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  embarked,  that  it  was  questionable,  indeed,  whether 
there  had  ever  before  been  a  band  of  more  efficient  troops 
brought  into  the  field  upon  any  other  occasion.  That  mutual 
confidence  which  ought  always  to  subsist  between  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  and  the  troops  commanded,  perhaps  never 
had  been  in  a  higher  degree  manifested,  than  at  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe.  Wherever  his  presence  was  required  dur- 
ing the  action,  there  was  the  Governor  to  be  found.  The  pl^n 
he  had  laid  down  previous  to  the  battle  was  so  well  understood 
hy  his  men,  that,  notwithstanding  the  enemy  was  not  really 
expected  that  night,  within  less  than  two  minutes  after  the  first 
fire  was  heard,  every  man  was  at  his  post,  and  though  one  part 
of  the  line  was  not  so  suddenly  formed,  from  the  confusion  of 
the  guards  at  that  point,  yet  the  only  bad  consequence  attend- 
ing that  unfortunate  circumstance,  was  one  man  killed  and 
another  wounded;  and  the  subsequent  movements  and  evolu- 
tions Avere  performed  by  the  whole  troops  with  that  facility  and 
precision,  that  enabled  them  to  gain  even  a  more  decisive 
victory  than  if  the  battle  had  been  fought  in  open  day. 

With  respect  to  the  motives  of  the  expedition,  it  is  confidently 
"believed  that  the  foregoing  statement  of  well  authenticated 
facts,  must  acquit  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  all 
blame  as  to  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  growing  power  of  the 
prophet  and  his  brother;  who,  if  permitted  to  go  on  with  their 
schemes  would  have  formed  a  confederacy  so  extensive  and 
numerous,  as  would  have  been  greatly  destructive  of  the  inter- 
ests  and  safety  of  the  settlers  in  the  western  country,  if  no  war 
had  occurred  between  the  United  States  and  England,  but  still 
more  dangerous  on  the  eve  of  a  war  which  so  soon  followed  as 
the  ensuing  summer.  It  must  not  be  argued  that  the  probabi= 
lity  of  a  war  with  England  had  not  entered  into  the  calculation 
of  the  administration,  or  of  Governor  Harrison,  so  as  to  induce 
any  of  the  measures  which  they  pursued;  because  it  must  be 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon  day,  that  every  circumstance  remark- 
able in  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  for  many  months,  nay,  for 
years,  could  be  resolved  into  the  interference  of  the  agents  of 
England.  Even  so  early  as  the  year  1807,  the  Governor  wrote 
to  the  secretary  at  v/ar,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  was  to 
him,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  a  poUtical  thermometer,  by 
which  was  indicated  the  feelings  and  disposition  of  England 
towards  the  United  States,  better  than  the  information  they 
could  draw  from  the  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James. 
There  were  very  few  of  the  despatches  to  government  from  the 
western  country  which  did  not  contain  sotne  proof  of  British 
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agency  in  all  the  mischiefs  either  done  or  meditated  by  the  In- 
dians against  the  frontier  settlements:  and  a  great  many  of 
them  manifested  the  strong  prohabiiity  that  the  movements  of 
the  Indians  were  instigated  by  those  age)its,  in  direct  contem- 
plation of  a  war  with/the  United  Slates.  But  whether  instiga- 
ted by  the  British,  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  the  Indians  were 
almost  daily  committing  depredations  upon  tlie  inhabitants  of  all 
the  territories;  and  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  gover- 
nor Harrison,  governor  Edwards,  general  Howard,  of  Missouri, 
and  general,  afterwards  governor,  Clarke,  of  the  same  territory, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  break  up  the  prophet's  establishment 
on  the  Wabash.  But  still  the  orders  of  the  government  were, 
that  peace  was  to  be  preserved,  if  possible;  and  in  the  last  letter 
which  Governor  Harrison  received  from  the  secretary  of  war^ 
before  he  left  fort  Harrison,  dated  the  17th  of  September,  he  is 
ordered  upon  his  arrival  at  the  town,  to  offer  the  same  terms 
which  had  been  so  often  rejected,?. e.  to  give  up  those  who  had 
committed  the  depredatiors  upon  our  citizei  s  and  disperse  his 
band.-  Ifthisdidnot  manifest  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  would  be  so  considered. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Kicka- 
poos  of  the  prairie  arrived  at  Vincennes,  bearing  a  flag;  they 
informed  the  Governor  that  they  came  in  consequence  of  a  mes- 
sage from  the  chief  of  that  part  of  the  Kickapoos  which  had 
joined  the  prophet,  requiring  them  to  do  so,  and  that  the  said 
chief  would  be  there  himself  in  a  day  or  two.  The  account 
which  they  gave  of  the  late  confederacy  under  the  prophet,  was, 
that  he,  with  his  Shawanoes,  was  at  a  small  Huron  village,  about 
twelve  miles  from  his  former  residence,  on  the  Vincennes  side 
of  the  Wabash,  where  were  also  about  twelve  or  fifteen  Hurons ; 
the  Kickapoos  were  encamped  near  to  the  Tippecanoe;  the 
Potawatamies  had  scattered  and  gone  to  the  different  villages  of 
that  tribe;  the  Winebagoes  had  all  set  out  on  their  return  to 
their  own  country,  excepting  one  chief  and  some  men  who  re- 
mained at  their  former  village.  The  latter  had  attended  Te- 
cumseh  in  his  tour  to  the  southward,  and  had  only  returned  to 
the  prophet's  town  the  day  before  the  action.  The  prophet  had 
sent  a  message  to  the  Kickapoos  of  the  prairie  to  request  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  town ;  this  was  positively 
refused;  and  a  warning  sent  to  him  not  to  come  there.  He  then 
sent  to  request  that  four  of  his  men  might  attend  the  Kickapoo 
chief  to  Vincennes — this  was  also  refused.  The  chiefs  said  on 
the  whole,  that  the  tribes  that  had  lost  warriors  in  the  late  ac- 
tion, attributed  their  misfortunes  to  the  prophet  alone — that  they 
constantly  reproached  liim  with  their  misfortunes,  and  threaten- 
ed him  with  death — that  they  were  all  desirous  of  making  peace 
with  the  United  States,  and  would  send  deputations  to  the  Go- 
Yernor  as  soon  as  they  should  be  assured  that  they  would  be 
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well  received.  They  further  stated,  that  they  had  been  sent 
by  governor  Howard  and  general  Clarke,  some  time  before  the 
action,  to  endeavor  to  bring  off  the  Kickapoos  from  the  pro- 
phet's town — that  they  had  used  their  best  exertions  to  effect 
the  purpose,  but  were  unsuccessful — that  the  prophet's  follow- 
ers were  fully  impressed  with  a  belief  that  they  could  beat  the 
Governor's  troops  with  ease — that  it  had  been  their  intention  ta 
attack  him  at  Fort  Harrison  if  he  had  not  gone  higher,  that 
Raccoon  Creek  was  then  fixed  on,  and  finally  Pine  creek,  and 
that  the  latter  would  have  been  the  place,  if  the  usual  route 
had  not  been  abandoned,  and  a  crossing  made  higher  up — that 
therittack  made  at  fort  Harrison  on  the  centinels  was  intended 
to  shut  the  door  against  accommodation — that  the  Winebagoes 
bad  forty-six  warriors  killed  in  llie  action,  and  the  Kickapoos 
eleven,  and  ten  Avoiinded — they  had  not  heard  how  many  were 
killed  of  the  Potawatamies  and  otlipr  tribes — that  the  Potawat- 
amie  chief  left  by  the  Governor  on  the  battle  ground,  had  died, 
but  that  he  had  faithfully  deb vcred  his  speech  to  the  tribes,  and 
earnestly  advised  them  to  abandon  the  prophet  and  submit  to 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Governor^  The  Governor  could  not 
say  how  much  of  the  above  information  could  be  depended  on, 
but  with  I'egard  to  depositions  of  the  Indians,  at  that  time  he 
had  reason  to  think  they  were  correct,  as  the  most  profound 
tranquillity  subsisted  on  the  frontiers:  he  could  hear  of  no  inju- 
ry bein^  done  to  the  persons  or  properties  of  the  settlers, 
though  before  the  expedition,  scarcely  a  fortnight  passed  without 
some  depredation  having  been  committed. 

The  report  of  those  chiefs,  with  respect  to  the  number  killed 
and  wounded  of  the  Kickapoo  tribe,  seemed  very  improbable; 
as  it  was  very  unlikely  that  they  could  have  had  more  killed 
than  wounded  5  bat  this  they  acknowledge,  that  the  Indians  never 
before  sustained  so  severe  a  defeat  since  their  acquaintance 
with  the  white  people. 

Another  deputation  from  the  Kickapoos  waited  on  the  Go- 
vernor, whose  report  generally  agreed  with  that  of  those  who 
preceded  them ;  only,  that  they  did  not  speak  so  positively  of 
the  departure  of  the  Winebagoes,  nor  did  they  give  so  distinct 
an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  prophet  and  his  party.  They, 
however,  agreed  in  saying  that  there  was  no  probability  of  hos- 
tilities being  recommenced  on  the  part  of  the  Indians:  and  they 
engaged,  that  their  tribe,  in  conjunction  with  the  Potawatamies 
and  Miamis,  would  immediately  expel  the  prophet,  and  those 
who  adhere  to  him,  from  the  country.  They  were  told  by  tlie 
Governor  that  they  need  not  expect  a  pardon  for  themselves 
until  it  was  done. 

The  Governor  concluded,  that  provided  the  prophet  did  con- 
tinue in  a  hostile  attitude,  it  would  be  easy  to  annihilate  his 
force  by  expeditions  of  mounted  men;  by  throwing  into  fortHar* 
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iison  a  quantity  of  corn,  an  expedition  might  have  been  carried 
on  during  that  winter.  As  mucli  corn  and  provisions  as  would 
serve  them  to  the  Tort,  might  have  heen  carried  on  their  horses 
irom  Viiicennes,  and  the  supply  obtained  tiiere,  could  have  ena- 
bled tliem  to  reach  the  Indians  and  return  to  the  fort.  Nothing 
but  the  risk  of  losing  the  corn,  by  the  freezing  of  the  river,  pre- 
vented the  Governor  from  sendmg  up  a  few  hundred  bushels  of 
corn,  without  waiting  for  the  order  of  the  government.  On  this 
consideration  he  thought  it  better  to  await  the  orders  of  the 
president. 

The  following  letter  was  about  this  time  received  from  the 
secretary  at  war  by  the  Governor.  This  letter,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  fully  expressive  of  the  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
victory  entertained  by  government,  and  their  satisfaction  at  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  obtained. 

"  War  Department^  December  '25th^  1811. 
"Sir, 

"  By  the  arrival  of  major  Taylor,  on  the  16th  instant,  your 
Excellency's  despatches  of  the  18th  of  November,  containing  a 
particular  account  of  the  battle  of  the  7th,  were  received.  The 
message  of  the  president  to  congress, herewith  enclosed,  will  con- 
vey to  your  Excellency  the  high  sense  entertained  by  the  executive, 
of  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  all  the  troops  engaged  in  the 
expedition.  And  I  am  instructed,  by  the  president,  to  communi- 
cate to  yoH,  Sir,  and  through  you  to  the  officers  and  men,  of 
the  respective  corps,  his  thanks,  for  the  persevering  zeal  and 
bravery  displayed  in  the  action.  The  encomium  bestowed  bj 
your  Excellency  on  the  regular  troops,  appears  to  have  been 
justly  due  to  the  discipline,  firmness,  and  valor  with  which  the 
action  was  sustained  on  their  part,  and  reflects  the  highest  ho- 
nor on  colonel  Boyd  and  his  officers. 

"  It  is  presumed  that  the  effects  of  this  defeat  will  be  experi- 
enced in  a  return  of  the  Indians  to  their  former  friendly  dispo- 
sition, and  in  a  prevention  of  future  aggressions. 

"  The  course  remaining  to  be  pursued  with  them  will  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  further  indications  of  their  meditated 
conduct,  and  is  under  consideration.  In  the  mean  time,  your 
Excellency  will  continue  to  communicate  every  information, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  exigencies  may  require. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Excel'ys.  most  ob't.  servant. 

"  W.  EUSTIS. 

"  His  Excellency  William  Henry  Harrison,  Vincennes." 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  message  to  congress  above 
referred  to: 
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*'  To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  lay  before  congress  two  letters  received  from  Governor 
Harrison  of  the  Indiana  territory,  reporting  the  particulars  and 
the  issue  of  the  expedition  under  his  command,  notice  of  which 
was  taken  in  my  communication  of  November  5. 

"  While  it  is  deeply  lamented  that  so  many  valuable  lives 
have  been  lost  in  the  action  which  took  place  on  the  9th  ultimo, 
congress  will  see  with  satisfaction  the  dauntless  spi  it  and  forti- 
tude victoriously  displayed  by  every  description  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged, as  well  as  the  collected  firmness  which  distinguished  their 
commander  on  an  occasion  requiring  the  utmost  exertion  of  va- 
lor and  discipline. 

"  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  good  effects  of  this 
critical  defeat  and  dispersion  of  a  combination  of  savages  which 
appears  to  have  been  spreading  to  a  greater  extent,  v.ill  be  ex- 
perienced not  only  in  a  cessation  of  the  murders  and  depreda- 
tions committed  on  our  frontier,  but  in  the  prevention  of  any 
hostile  incursions  otherwise  to  have  been  apprehended. 

"  The  families  of  those  brave  and  patriotic  citizens  who  have 
fallen  in  this  severe  conflict,  will  doubtless  engage  the  favorable 
attention  of  congress. 

"JAMES  MADISON. 

«  Washington,  December  18,  1811." 

The  Owl,  a  celebrated  Miami  chief,  waited  on  the  Governor 
to  know  whether  he  would  receive  some  Winebagoes  and  Kick- 
apoos,  who,  with  several  of  the  Wea  chiefs,  waited  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  day's  journey  from  Vincennes  till  his  return  with  the 
Governor's  answer.  The  Governor,  anxious  to  know  the  de- 
termination of  the  president  before  he  would  take  any  further 
steps,  replied,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  them  at  that  time. 

The  Owl  confirmed  the  Governor  in  the  opinion  that  he  had 
entertained,  that  all  the  Potawatamies,  resident  on  the  Wa- 
bash, excepting  the  chief  Winemac,  had  been  in  the  action  at 
Tippecanoe.  He  reported  that  he  had  seen  the  warriors  from 
both  the  villages  above  the  prophet's  town,  going  to  join  him 
the  day  before  the  battle;  and  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty that  the  young  men  of  his  own  tribe  could  be  prevented 
from  joining  him  also.  Amongst  the  Potawatamies  were  some 
few  that  the  Governor  had  cherished  particularly.  Indeed,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  that  tribe,  residing  between  the  Wabash 
and  Lake  Michigan,  had  participated  more  largely  of  the  boun- 
ty of  the  United  States,  dispensed  by  his  hands,  than  any  otherg. 
Consequently,  their  conduct  and  that  of  the  Miamis,  unequivo- 
cally proved  that  their  inclinations  or  their  fears  had  brought 
them  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  prophet,  and  that  it  was  high 
time  that  his  establishment  should  have  been  broken  up. 
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It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Governor,  and  in  this  he  was  backed 
by  every  one  who  had  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  that 
they  should  not  have  been  easily  admitted  into  favor.  And  the 
course  he  recommended  was,  that  the  Potawatamies,  the  Mia- 
mies,  and  the  Kickapoos,  should  be  made  to  drive  off  the  pro- 
phet and  all  the  strange  Indians  from  the  Wabash,  and  that  to 
prevent  them  from  turning  upon  the  settlements,  there  should 
be  a  respectable  force  embodied. 

All  the  information  at  that  time  received  by  the  Governor 
agreed  in  the  utter  despondency  of  the  prophet's  party,  and 
their  disinclination  to  re-commence  hostilities.  But  it  was  also 
pretty  certain  that  the  Winebagoes  had  not  returned  home  as 
was  reported  by  the  Kickapoos,  and  it  was  not  improbable 
but  the  arrival  of  Tecumseh,  who  was  daily  expected,  would 
produce  different  dispositions. 

It  having  been  determined  by  the  Governor  after  the  battle 
of  the  7th,  to  retain  the  command  of  the  troops,  at  least  while 
the  militia  were  on  foot,  till  he  would  have  the  commands  of  the 
government,  he  continued  to  do  so;  but  on  the  militia  being 
disbanded,  and  no  immediate  danger  to  be  apprehended,  he 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  that  he  had  resigned  his  command,  but 
with  the  intention  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  event  to  make 
it  necessary,  or  on  the  receipt  of  orders  from  the  Govern- 
ment, to  resume  it.  For  his  services  as  commander  of  the 
rWabash  campaign,  the  Governor  neither  asked,  nor  would  re- 
ceive any  compensation. 

On  the  7th  January,  1812,  the  Governor,  in  some  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  captain  Snelling,  the  commander  at  fort  Har- 
rison, learnt  that  the  captain  had  been  confidentially  informed 
by  a  Wea  Indian,  that  the  disposition  of  the  Kickapoos  and 
Winebagoes  was  not  by  any  means  such  as  they  wished  the 
Governor  to  suppose ;  that  many  of  them  still  believed  in  the 
prophet,  who  had  assured  them  that  his  want  of  success  in  the  late 
action  was  caused  by  an  accident  of  an  uncommon  kind;*  that 
many  of  tl>em  believed  that  they  would  all  die  as  soon  as  the 
prophet  would  be  put  to  death.  He  further  stated,  that  he 
had  heard  them  say  that  if  their  offers  of  peace  were  not  ac- 
cepted soon,  and  themselves  released  from  their  miserable 
situation,  they  were  determined  to  make  the  white  people  suffer 
also,  by  attacking  the  frontiers  with  fire  and  sword. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Governor  received  a  long  letter  from 
captain  Snelling,  with  a  variety  of  information  respecting  the  In- 
dians, of  which  little  use  could  be  made,  from  the  difficulty  of 
selecting  truth  from  falsehood  and  inconsistency.  At  this  time  the 
people  who  had  lost  their  horses  by  their  being  stolen  by  the 

*  The  uncommon  accident  alluded  to  was  his  wife  having  touched  some 
gart  of  the  utensils  with  which  he  carried  on  his  incantations, 
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Indians  attached  to  the  prophet,  became  very  clamorous  for 
payment.  Of  this  circumstance  the  Governor  apprised  the 
secretary  at  war,  and  recommended  the  following  method  of 
remuneration,  viz:  That  $bOO  should  be  stopped  out  of  the 
annuity  of  each  of  their  tribes,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  citi- 
zens; that  half  of  the  Piankishaw  and  as  much  of  the  Kicka- 
poo  annuity  should  be  confiscated  by  the  government,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  permitted  their  warriors  to  join  the 
Prophet  and  make  war  upon  the  United  States.  As  considera- 
bly more  than  half  of  the  Kickapoos  and  nearly  half  of  the 
Piankishaws  were  in  the  action  of  Tippecanoe,  he  recom- 
mended that  the  Potawatamies  should  also  suffer;  at  the  same 
time  he  remarked  that  the  tribe  was  so  large  that  the  annuity 
they  had  was  not  sufficient  for  them. 

The  following  speech  or  talk,  received  from  the  little  Tur- 
tle, which  so  feelingly  deplores  the  consequences  of  the  late 
action,  also  appears  to  allude  to  the  gathering  storm  which 
broke  out  in  June  following.  This  information  the  Turtle 
must  have  had  from  some  communication,  by  himself  or  others, 
with  the  British  agents.  The  speech  is  given  as  a  relic  of  that 
extraordinary  genius  who  was  fated  not  long  to  survive  it. 

Fo7t  Wayne^  25th  January^  1812. 
"Governor  Harbjson: 

"  My  friend — I  have  been  requested  by  my  nation  to  speak  to 
you,  and  I  obey  their  request  with  pleasure,  because  I  believe 
their  situation  requires  all  the  aid  I  can  afford  them. 

"  When  your  speech  by  Mr.  Dubois  was  received  by  the  Mi- 
amics,  they  answered  it,  and  I  made  known  to  you  their  opinion 
at  that  time. 

"  Your  letter  to  William  Wells  of  the  23d  November  last,  has 
been  explained  to  the  Miamies  and  Eel  river  tribes  of  Indians. 

'•  My  friend — Although  neither  of  these  tribes  have  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  late  unfortunate  affair  which  happened  on 
the  Wabash,  still  they  all  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  that  if  those  fool- 
ish Indians  which  were  engaged  in  that  action,  would  return  to  their 
several  homes  and  i-emain  quiet,  that  they  would  be  pardoned, 
and  again  received  by  the  President  as  his  children.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  none  of  them  that  will  be  so  foolish,  as  not  to 
accept  of  this  friendly  offer;'  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  I  assure 
you,  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  to  prevail  on 
them  to  accept  it. 

"  All  the  prophet's  followers  have  left  him,  (with  the  exception 
of  two  camps  of  his  own  tribe.)  Tecumseh  has  just  joined 
him  with  eight  men  only.  No  danger  can  be  apprehended  from 
them  at  present.  Our  eyes  will  be  constantly  kept  on  them, 
and  should  they  attempt  to  gather  strength  again,  we  will  do 
all  in  pur  power  to  prevent  it;  and  at  the  same  time  give  yoa 
immediate  information  of  their  intentions. 
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*'  We  are  sorry  that  that  peace  and  friendship  which  has  so  long 
existed  between  the  red  and  white  people,  could  not  be  pre- 
served, without  the  loss  of  so  many  good  men  as  fell  on  both 
sides,  in  the  late  action  on  the  Wabash;  but  we  are  satisfied 
that  it  will  be  the  means  of  making  that  peace  which  ought  to 
exist  between  us,  more  respected,  both  by  the  red  and  the  white 
people. 

"We  have  been  lately  told,  by  different  Indians  from  that  quar- 
ter, that  you  wished  the  Indians  from  this  country  to  visit  you: 
this  they  will  do  with  pleasure  when  you  give  them  information 
of  it  in  writing. 

"  My  friend — The  clouds  appear  to  be  rising  in  a  different 
quarter,  which  threatens  to  turn  our  light  into  darkness.  To 
prevent  this,  it  may  require  the  united  efforts  of  us  ail.  We 
hope  that  none  of  us  will  be  found  to  shrink  from  the  storm  that 
itreatens  to  burst  on  our  nations. 
^^  Your  friend, 

"  X    MlSCHECANOCQUAH, 

«  or  LITTLE  TURTLE. 
*'  For  the  Miami  and  Eel  river  tribes  of  Indians. 
"  Witness, 
«  Wm.  Turner,  S.  Mate  U.  S.  Army. 

"  I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  translation. 

"  W.  WELLS." 

From  some  communications  which  the  Governor  received 
from  Governors  Edwards  and  Howard,  he  had  no  reason  to 
think  that  a  very  peaceable  disposition  prevailed  among  the 
Indians  in  that  quarter.  He  therefore  recommended  to  the 
government  that  there  should  be  no  relaxation  in  the  providing 
of  any  military  force  that  might  have  been  in  contemplation. — 
"  There  is  nothing"  says  he  "  so  effectual  in  obliging  them  to  re- 
main quiet  as  intimidating  them.  The  collection,  or  the  appearance 
of  collection  of  volunteers  or  militia,  would  answer  this  purpose. 
It  is  in  vain  to  threaten  them  unless  they  see  the  danger.  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  prophet  will  wait  till  he  hears  of  the 
success  of  Tecumseh  in  raising  the  other  tribes  before  he  will 
submit.  It  is  my  fixed  opinion  that  if  the  regular  troops  here 
be  withdrawn  without  being  replaced  by  others,  tliat  the  Indians 
will  recommence  hostilities,  unless  we  can  prevail  upon  some 
of  the  influential  chiefs  to  set  out  for  Washington  before  the 
troops  move."  These  are  the  words  of  the  Governor  in  his 
letter  to  the  secretary  at  war,  in  which  he  also  stated  that  he 
expected  the  arrival  of  some  Indian  chiefs  from  the  Kickapoos, 
Winebagoes,  and  Miamies,  from  whom,  on  their  arrival,  he 
intended  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  deputies  to  send  to 
Washington  City,  by  desire  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  letter  from  the  secretary 
at  war: 
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"Sir,  ^^  War  Department^  January  \lth^  1812', 

"  Your  Excellency's  letter  of  the  24th  of  December,  Avith 
its  enclosure,  has  been  received.  Accounts  have  also  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wells,  which  are  contradic- 
tory in  their  nature,  and  not  calculated  to  produce  any  useful 
result.  In  one  thing  they  agree,  namely,  that  the  chiefs  had 
been  invited,  or  permitted,  to  meet  you  at  Vincennes. 

"  As  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  at  the  present  crisis,  that  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  to  re-establish  the  relations  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  Indians,  I  am  instructed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  communicate  to  you  his  intention  to  receive,  at  the  seat 
of  government,  such  of  the  chiefs,  as,  in  j^oor  judgment,  it  may 
be  expedient  to  send  for  that  purpose:  and  that  Tecumseh, 
with  his  brother  the  prophet,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  among 
the  number.  The  manner  and  the  terms  on  which  this  is  to  be 
effected,  must  depend  upon  their  situation,  conduct,  and  dispo- 
sition, of  which,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  President,  from  the 
information  before  him,  to  form  a' satisfactory  opinion,  your 
Excellency  will  judge. 

"  It  may  be  intimated  to  them,  that  the  President  is  justly  and 
highly  offended ;  that  he  has  it  in  contemplation,  to  raise  a  large 
force  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  drive  beyond  the  great  wa- 
ters, all  those  who  have  been  or  shall  be  found  in  arms ;  that  in 
doing  this  the  innocent  may  suffer  as  well  as  the  guilty,  as  it 
may  not  be  in  the  power  of  his  officers  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other;  that  they  will,  in  that  case,  have  brought  a 
great  calamity  upon  themselves,  which  he  is  desirous  they 
should  avoid  for  their  sakes,  if  it  be  possible;  that  he  cherishes 
a  sincere  regard  for  his  red  children,  and  is  willing  to  receive 
and  to  hear  such  of  them  as  desire  it,  and  are  sincere  in  heart. 

"  The  Winebagoes,  Potawatamies,  and  those  of  the  other 
tribes  who  joined,  or  have  been  connected  with  the  prophet, 
must  return  to  their  respective  tribes.  The  President  will  for- 
give them,  provided  they  remain  at  home  and  are  peaceable. 

"  The  President,  being  authorised  by  law  to  raise  six  compa- 
nies of  rangers  for  the  protection  of  the  north-western  frontier^ 
will  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  who  will  be 
instructed  to  enlist  their  men,  and  to  hold  them  ready  for  imme- 
diate service.  One  object  in  raising  this  force,  is  to  admit  of 
the  removal  of  the  4th  regiment  to  a  scene  of  greater  action, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  and  the  season  will  allow, 

"  Siiould  there,  at  the  time  of  receiving  this  letter,  be  sufficient 
cause,  in  your  judgment  to  require  a  variation  or  delay  of  the 
course  herein  proposed,  you  will  be  pleased  to  advise  this  de- 
partment, and  in  the  mean  time,  adopt  such  measures  as  the 
public  interests  may  require. 

"  With  sentiments  of  respect,  sir,  your  Excellency's  ob't.  sv't, 

''  W.  EUSTIS. 
*'■  His  Excellency  Gov,  Wc  H,  Harrison,  Vincennes.'''' 
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On  the  23d  February  the  Governor  received  by  express,  a 
letter  from  captain  Snelling  at  fort  Harrison,  informing  him  of 
the  arrival  at  that  post,  of  eighty  Indians,  deputies  from  all  the 
late  hostile  tribes,  the  Shawanese  excepted,  on  their  way  to 
Vincennes.  The  Governor  immediately  despatched  Mr.  Baron, 
the  interpreter,  to  meet  them  on  the  frontiers;  to  learn  the 
number  of  each  particular  tribe;  to  know  of  the  chiefs  why 
they  had  brought  so  large  a  number  of  their  warriors;  and  to 
propose  to  them  to  send  back  to  fort  Harrison  all  but  a  few 
chiefs  from  each  tribe,  or  that  the  whole  of  them  should  deliver 
up  their  arms.  This  arrangement  the  Governor  found  neces- 
sary, as  he  had  got  private  notice  from  one  of  the  Delawares 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  them. 

About  the  1st  of  March  these  Indians  arrived  at  Vincennes, 
and  delivered  up  their  arms  without  the  least  hesitation.  The 
Kickapoos,  Winebagoes,  and  that  part  of  the  Piankishaw  tribe 
which  had  joined  the  prophet,  had  employed  the  Weas  to  medi- 
ate for  them,  and  a  chief  of  the  latter  was  a  principal  orator. 
He  said  that  the  whole  winter  had  been  occupied  in  sending 
messages  to  the  different  villages  of  the  Potawatamies,  Kicka- 
poos, Miamies,  and  Delawares,  to  consult  upon  the  measures 
which  were  proper  to  be  taken  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
upon  to  supplicate  their  father  the  President  for  peace ;  that 
this  was  the  ardent  wish  of  all  those  who  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  Prophet;  that  they  acknowledged  it  was  the 
fault  of  that  bad  man  that  the  late  great  calamity  had  fallen 
upon  them.  The  principal  Winebago  chief  who  had  joined 
the  prophet  was  present  as  the  representative  of  his  tribe.  The 
Governor  informed  him  of  the  mischief  which  liad  been  lately 
done  by  his  tribe  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  were  entertained  of  further  hostilities  from  them.  He 
agreed  to  set  out  immediately  for  the  residence  of  his  tribe,  to 
inform  them  that  the  Americans  had  buried  the  tomahawk, 
and  to  bring  in  one  or  two  of  their  principal  men  to  join  the 
other  chiefs  on  their  visit  to  the  President.  He  promised  can- 
didly to  explain  to  them  the  cause  of  the  late  action,  in  which 
they  had  lost  so  many  of  their  warriors,  and  the  artifices  which 
were  practised  upon  them  by  the  prophet  to  induce  them  to 
engage  in  it. 

The  Governor  furnished  the  chief  with  a  horse  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  also  made  him  some  other  presents.  He  was  fully 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  those  Indians  were  sincere  in 
their  professions  of  friendship  and  their  desire  for  peace,  and 
that  further  hostilities  were  not  to  be  apprehended  from  them, 
unless  it  might  be  from  the  Winebagoes,  who  might  think  them- 
selves so  far  removed  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  United 
States.     However,  the  chief  whom  the  Governor  sejit  to  them 
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assured  him  that  they  would  abandon  all  thoughts  of  hostilities 
as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  among  them. 

Tecumseh  had  returned  from  the  south  at  that  time,  and  was 
highly  exasperated  at  his  brother  for  his  precipitancy.  He 
blamed  him  much  for  throwing  oflf  the  mask  before  their  plans 
were  matured.  He  sent  the  Governor  a  speech  informing  hirn 
of  his  return,  and  that  he  was  now  ready  to  visit  the  President. 
The  Governor  informed  the  other  Indians  that  he  might  go,  but 
not  as  their  leader.  They  unanimously  and  vehemently  declar- 
ed that  they  would  never  more  listen  to  him.  Nothing  could 
appear  more  humble  and  submissive  than  they  appeared  to  be 
generally,  yet  the  Governor  thought  that  no  military  arrange- 
ment should  be  suspended  on  that  account,  and  that  the  rangers 
at  least,  mentioned  by  the  secretary  at  war,  should  be  put  upon 
duty  until  the  chiefs  were  on  their  way  to  Washington;  and 
he  expected  to  have  them  assembled  at  fort  Wayne  for  that 
purpose  in  the  month  of  April. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  sunshine  in  the  affairs  of  the 
west,  in  March,  1812,  things  soon  began  to  take  a  very  different 
turn.  The  deputation  which  had  been  contemplated  to  go  off 
to  Washington  did  not  proceed,  and  Tecumseh  and  his  band  be- 
gan to  put  their  threats  in  execution.  Many  depredations  were 
committed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  territories, 
and  part  of  Ohio:  early  in  April  a  whole  family  were  murdered 
on  the  Embarras  river,  about  five  miles  from  Vincennes.  The 
day  after  he  had  the  account,  the  Governor  despatched  colonel 
Millar  with  a  detachment  of  regular  troops  to  the  spot,  and  there 
he  found  the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrymen,  and  four  small 
children,  whom  they  buried.  The  night  after  the  murder  had 
been  extremely  wet,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  de- 
tachment of  mounted  men  which  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  In- 
dians, to  discover  the  route  which  they  had  taken. 

On  the  14  th  of  the  same  month,  April,  another  family,  a  few 
miles  from  the  Ohio,  about  ten  miles  below  the  yellow  banks, 
and  seventy-five  from  Vincennes,  was  attacked  by  the  Indians. 
The  owner  of  the  house  was  killed,  and  one  of  his  sons  badly 
wounded;  another  son,  however,  with  the  assistance  of  the  wo- 
men of  the  family,  killed  one  of  the  three  Indians,  and  drove  off 
the  others.  These  depredations,  committed  at  such  distances, 
appear  to  have  been  intended  to  divide  and  distract  the  atten- 
tion, and  thereby  to  prevent  the  militia  from  being  embodied, 
and  a  more  effectual  plan  could  not  be  devised.  The  mur- 
der committed  near  the  Ohio,  where  no  danger  was  appre- 
hended, even  during  the  Indian  war,  so  alarmed  the  people  in 
that  quarter  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  militia  turn  out 
to  march  to  the  assistance  or  protection  of  any  other  place;  and 
the  murder  of  a  man  upon  the  drift  wood  fork  of  White  river 
had  the  same  effect  in  all  the  settlements  eastwardly  and  south- 
xvardly  of  that  place. 
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It  would  be  impossible  for  words  to  express  the  alarm  and 
distress  which  those  murders  produced,  or  to  describe  the  scenes 
which  were  exhibited  on  this  melancholy  occasion — families 
abandoning  their  homes,  and  flying  they  knew  not  whither. 
Many  of  them  without  means  of  support  were  to  be  seen  in  every 
direction.     Nor  was  the  town  of  Vincennes  by  any  means  cal- 
c  ulated  to  give  security  to  the  fugitives.     The  expected  depar- 
ture of  the  regular  troops,  and  the  revival  of  the  designs  of  the 
prophet  and  his  party  to  surprise  the  town  by  a  water  expedi- 
tion, caused  it  to  be  viewed  as  a  place  of  greater  danger  than 
any  other,  and  the  unfortunate  fugitives  passed  through  it  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  It  was  impossible  to  defend  it  by  its  own 
militia,  and  a  company  could  not  be  procured  nearer  than  the 
falls  of  Ohio.     The  company  of  rangers  which  had  been  raised 
had  for  some  time  been  so  much  employed  in  detachments  that 
they  could  not  be  mustered  but  with  great  difficulty.     They 
were,  however,  mustered  on  the  28th,  and  the  Governor  made 
such  a  distribution  of  them  as  appeared  best  calculated  to  se- 
cure the  settlements  from  surprise.     He  placed  them  so  that 
the 'country  to  the  north-west,  north,  and  east  of  Vincennes,  in 
advance  of  all  the  settlements  would  be  reconnoitered  daily  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  so  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sib^^  for  any  large  number  of  Indians  to  pass  them  unobserved, 
and  very  difficult  for  even  a  small  party.     But  there  was  still 
a  considerable  extent  of  frontier  both  above  and  below,  through 
the  Delaware  country,  entirely  exposed,  nor  could  the  rangers 
give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  by  water,  as  the  Indians 
could  descend  the  Wabash  at  that  season  of  the  year  in  their 
canoes  quicker  than  a  horse  could  travel  by  land.     From    all 
the  circumstances  whicli  can  be  collected,  it  appears  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  had  upon  this  occasion,  and  at 
this  period  neglected  the  protection  of  the  western  country* 
From  the  various  communications:  of  the  Governor  made  to  the 
secretary  at  war,  it  appears  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  on  foot  a  respectable  mihtary  force,  even 
from  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  up  to  the  period  treated  of.  From 
his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  he  was  still  apprehen- 
sive of  danger,  nor  can  it  be  perceived  that  at  the  time  when 
his  confidence  was  greatest  in  the  sincerity  of  their  professions 
for  peace,  did  he  think  there  ought  to  have  been  any  relaxation 
in  the  military  arrangements.     What  could  have  produced  this 
palpable  sapineness  on  the  part  of  the  government  it  is  hard  to 
discover,  but  it  must  have  been  plain  to  them  from  the  des» 
patches  of  the  governor,  that  they  could  not  be  well  warranted 
in  relaxing,  but  rather  that  the  military  force  became  still  more 
necessary  from  the  progress  of  things  towards  a  crisis  with  the 
British  government  during  the  spring  of  that  year. 

In  order  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  the 
Governor  despatched  a  special  messenger,  major  Davis  Floy de,. 
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who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  chiefs,  on  a  mission  to  that 
tribe ;  his  instructions  were  to  endeavor  to  arrange  some  plan 
with  the  chiefs  to  prevent  them  from  being  forced  into  the  war, 
which  it  appeared  but  too  probable  the  United  States  were 
about  to  engage  in  with  the  other  tribes.  The  first  and  most 
desirable  plan  which  had  occurred  to  him  was  that  the  Dela- 
wares  should  unite  with  the  Miamis  and  any  other  of  the  tribes 
which  had  remained  faithful,  to  dive  off  the  prophet  and  his 
party  from  the  Wabash,  and  to  declare  to  the  hostile  tribes  that 
they  would  not  permit  them  to  make  war  on  this  side  of  that  ri- 
ver: but  if  the  disaffection  of  the  Miamis  should  be  so  great  as 
to  render  the  plan  impracticable,  or  the  strength  of  the  hostile 
confederacy  so  formidable  as  to  render  them  unable  to  prevent 
them  crossing  the  Wabash,  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should 
<3ccupy  the  country  between  the  White  river  and  the  Grouse- 
land  treaty,  and  undertake  to  prevent  any  depredations  from  be- 
ing committed  in  that  quarter — while  the  ShaAvanese  of  the  Au- 
glaize, and  the  Wyandots  of  Sandusky  should  enter  into  the 
same  engagements  for  the  frontiers  of  Ohio  adjacent  to  them. 

The  Governor  could  not  think  of  any  other  mode  which  would 
effectually  preserve  their  neutrality,  but  that  of  removing  to 
their  friends  on  the  Mississippi,  or  joining  the  Shawanoese  of 
the  Auglaize ;  he  was  also  instructed  to  represent  to  them  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  anxiety  of  the  government  to  keep  them 
clear  of  that  ruin  and  destruction  which  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  other  tribes  were  likely  to  bring  on  themselves. 

It  was  to  be  impressed  upon  them  that  their  situation  would 
require  the  utmost  caution  and  circumspection,  and  that  it  was 
particularly  necessary  that  they  should  explain  their  intentions 
with  truth,  and  scrupulously  to  perform  what  they  promised. 
That  the  strength  of  the  United  States,  particularly  the  western 
part,  is  such  that  they  stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  to  crush  • 
any  combination  that  the  Indians  can  form ;  but  the  situation 
of  the  Delawares  and  Miamis  is  so  different,  that  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  adopt  some  plans  similar  to  those  mentioned;  ' 
for  if  the  hostile  Indians  should  be  permitted  to  pass  through 
their  country,  to  strike  the  settlements  here  in  the  pursuit  of 
them,  our  warriors  will  be  unable  to  distinguish  betv/een  them 
and  the  Delawares,  and  they  would  in  many  instances  suffer  for 
the  crimes  of  others :  at  any  rate,  those  citizens  who  suffer  from 
war  parties  which  may  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  Miami  or 
Delaware  towns  will  become  jealous  of  their  fidelity,  and  may 
attribute  depredations  to  them  of  which  they  may  be  innocent; 
and  that  it  is  probable  also  that  the  hostile  tribes  may  strike  the 
settlements  in  that  direction  for  the  purpose  of  implicating  them, 
as  it  is  hkely  that  the  murder  lately  committed  on  the  drift-wood 
settlement  was  intended  to  produce  that  effect. 

In  reply  to  the  Governor's  letters  of  date  17th  and  22d  April, 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary,  countermanding  an  or- 
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der  of  date  7th  IVIarcli,  for  the  fourth  regiment  to  march  from 
Vincennes  for  Detroit,  and  for  colonel  Millar  to  remain  at  "Vin- 
cennes,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  so  long  as  he 
might  conceive  the  presence  of  the  fourth  regiment  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  territory.  Before  the  arrival  of  this 
despatch,  hov/ever,  colonel  Millar,  with  the  fourth  regiment,  had 
taken  his  departure,  and  was  then  far  advanced  on  his  march  to 
Cincinnati.  Orders  were  also  sent  to  general  Winchester  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  furnish  such  assistance  as  might  be 
considered  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor. 

It  appears  that  the  mission  of  major  Floyde  had  a  most  salu- 
tary etfect  upon  all  the  tribes  with  whom  he  communicated,  ex- 
cept the  adherents  of  the  prophet  and  Tecumseh. 

A  grand  council,  it  seems,  was  held  atMississinway,and  twelve 
tribes  were  there  represented.  They  all  seemed  heartily  in  fa- 
vour of  peace  being  made,  and  continued  with  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  they  all  but  Tecumseh  reprobated  the  murders  and  de- 
predations which  had  been  committed  on  them,  particularly  since 
the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  they  as  unanimously  denied  hav- 
ing sanctioned  them.  Tecumseh's  speeches,  however,  were  of 
a  different  complexion;  he  hypocritically  professed  himself  the 
friend  of  peace,  avowed  the  attack  on  his  people  in  his  absence 
as  unprovoked,  and  still  continued  to  harp  upon  the  old  string, 
the  impropriety  of  any  of  the  tribes  selling  lands  to  the  United 
States;  he  carefully  kept  out  of  view  the  foul  aggressions  com- 
mitted by  his  people,  and  if  he  admitted  that  any  such  had  been 
committed,  it  was  by  the  Potawatamies,  and  when  retorted  on 
by  the  latter,  who  disowned  those  of  their  tribe  who  had  by  the 
evil  counsels  of  the  prophet  committed  those  enormities,  and  de- 
clared themselves  willing  to  have  them  put  to  death,  he  dex- 
terously evaded  the  point,  and  said,  that  the  good  advice  they 
gave  their  brothers  was  misrepresented,  and  openly  defied  any 
one  to  say  that  they  had  directly  or  indirectly  advised  any  liv- 
ing creature  to  make  Avar  upon  their  white  brothers:  but  he 
carefully  evaded  touching  upon  the  point  of  the  frequent  de- 
mands which  had  been  made  for  the  murderers  being  given  up, 
and  the  stolen  horses  restored,  and  the  uniform  refusals  which 
had  been  made  to  comply  with  those  demands:  and  in  order 
the  better  to  elude  the  strong  observations  made  by  the  other 
chiefs,  he  again  reverts  to  the  sale  of  the  lands  by  those  who 
he  pretended  had  no  right  to  sell  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  evident  that  Tecumseh  was  far 
from  having  given  up  his  schemes,  and  that  he  could  not,  though 
willing  to  disguise  that  hostility  towards  the  United  States,  but 
which  broke  out  from  him  in  his  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of 
Governor  Harrison,  and  also  upon  that  of  the  tribes  represented 
in  the  counciL 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  he  meant  by  saying,  that 
if  he  had  been  at  home  no  blood  would  have  been  shed.  His 
conduct  at  Vincennes,  previous  to  his  going  to  the  southward, 
proved  that  his  plans  were  not  then  matured,  and  that  unless 
he  would  find  a  convenient  opportunity  to  strike  a  deci- 
sive blow,  he  would  not  attempt  any  hostile  measure  till  he 
could  have  an  extensive  and  powerful  confederation,  by  which 
he  could  act  with  efficiency.  Such  he  thought  he  might  have 
had  at  Vincennes,  when  by  his  violent  conduct  the  council  was 
broken  up ;  but  when  he  found  that  it  was  yet  premature,  he 
changed  his  tune,  and  acted  the  hypocrite,  botli  then  and  at  the 
subsequent  council  the  following  year. 

Here  follows  a  sketch  of  the  different  Indian  speeches  delivered 
at  a  grand  council  held  at  Massassinway,  on  the  Wabash,  on  the 
15th  May,  1812,  where  the  following  tribes  were  represented: 

Wyandots,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Potawatamies,  Delawares, 
Miannis,  Eel-river  Miamis,  Weas,  Piankishaws,  Shawanoes, 
Kickapoos,  and  Winebagoes. 

The  council  was  opened  by  the  Wyandots,  with  the  follow- 
ing speech : 

"  Younger  brothers,  you  that  reside  on  the  Wabash,  listen  to 
what  we  say;  and  in  order  that  you  may  distinctly  hear  and 
clearly  understand  our  words,  we  now  open  your  ears  and  place 
your  hearts  in  the  same  position  that  it  was  placed  by  the  Great 
Spirit  when  he  created  you. 

"  Younger  brothers,  we  are  sorry  to  see  your  path  filled  with 
thorns  and  briers,  and  your  land  covered  with  blood;  our  love 
for  you  has  caused  us  to  come  and  clean  your  paths  and  wipe 
the  blood  off  your  land,  and  take  the  weapons  that  have  spilled 
this  blood  from  you,  and  put  them  where  you  can  never  reach 
them  again. 

"  Younger  brothers,  this  is  done  by  the  united  voice  of  all 
your  elder  brothers,  that  you  now  see  present  who  are  deter- 
mined to  not  be  disobeyed.  This  determination  of  your  elder 
brothers,  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  the 'effusion  of  blood,  has  met 
with  the  approbation  of  our  fathers,  the  British,  who  have  advi- 
sed all  the  red  people  to  be  quiet  and  not  meddle  in  quarrels 
that  may  take  place  between  the  white  people." 

Tecumseh,  the  prophet's  brother^  replied, 
"  Elder  brothers,  we  have  listened  with  attention  to  what 
you  have  said  to  us.  We  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  inclining  your 
hearts  to  pity  us;  we  now  pity  ourselves;  our  hearts  are  good, 
they  never  were  bad.  Governor  Hari'ison  made  war  on  my 
people  in  my  absence:  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  do 
so.     We  hope  it  will  please  God  that  the  white  people  may  let 
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us  live  in  peace;  we  will  not  disturb  them,  neither  liave  we 
done  it,  except  when  they  come  to  our  village  with  the  inten- 
tion of  destroying  us.  We  are  happy  to  state  to  our  brothers 
present,  that  the  unfortunate  transaction  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  white  people  and  a  few  of  our  young  men  at  our 
village,  has  been  settled  between  us  and  Governor  Harrison; 
and  I  will  further  state,  had  I  been  at  home,  there  would  have 
been  no  blood  shed  at  that  time. 

"  We  are  sorry  to  find  tliat  the  same  respect  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  agreement  between  us  and  Governor  Harrison,  by  our 
brothers,  the  Potawatamies;  however,  we  are  not  accountable 
for  the  conduct  of  those  over  whom  we  have  no  control;  let  the 
chiefs  of  that  nation  exert  themselves,  and  cause  their  warriors 
to  behave  themselves,  as  we  have  and  will  continue  to  do  ours. 

'•  Should  the  bad  acts  of  our  brothers,  the  Potawatamies, 
draw  on  us  the  ill  will  of  our  white  brothers,  and  they  should 
come  again  and  make  an  unprovoked  attack  on  us  at  our  vil- 
lage, we  will  die  like  men,  but  we  will  never  strilie  the  first 
blow." 

The  Polrncatamus  spoke. 

'•  We  are  glad  that  it  should  please  the  Great  Spirit  for  us  to 
meet  to-day,  and  incline  all  our  hearts  for  peace. 

"  Some  of  the  foolish  young  men  of  our  tribe,  that  have  for 
some  winters  past  ceased  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  chiefs, 
and  followed  the  counsel  of  the  Shawanoe,  that  pretended  to 
be  a  prophet,  have  killed  some  of  our  white  brothers  this  spring, 
at  different  places.  We  have  believed  that  they  were  encour- 
aged in  this  mischief  by  this  pretended  prophet,  who,  we  know, 
has  taken  great  pains  to  detach  them  from  their  own  chiefs  and 
attach  them  to  himself;  We  have  no  control  over  these  few 
vagabonds,  and  consider  them  not  belonging  to  our  nation;  and 
will  be  thankful  to  any  people  that  will  put  them  to  death, 
wherever  they  are  found.  As  tliey  are  bad  people,  and  have 
learnt  to  be  so  from  the  pretended  prophet,  and  as  he  has  been 
Ihe  cause  of  setting  those  people  on  our  white  brothers,  we 
hope  he  will  be  active  in  reconciling  them.  As  we  all  hear  him 
say,  his  heart  is  inclined  for  peace,  we  hope  we  may  all  see  this 
declaration  supported  by  his  future  conduct,  and  that  all  our 
v/omen  and  children  may  lay  down  to  sleep  Avithout  fear.  The 
future  conduct  of  the  Potawatamies  will  evince  the  great  desire 
they  have  to  effect  this  desirable  object." 

Tecuniseh  reyjlied, 
"  It  is  true,  we  have  endeavored  to  give  all  our  brothers  good 
advice ;  and  if  they  have  not  listened  to  it,  we  are  sorry  for  it. 
We  defy  a  living  creature  to  say  we  ever  advised  any  one,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  make  war  on  our  Avhite  brothers.     It  has 
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constantly  been  our  misfortune  to  have  our  views  misrepresent- 
ed to  our  white  brethren;  this  has  been  done  by  pretended 
chiefs  of  the  PotaAvatamies  and  others,  that  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  selUng  land  to  the  white  people  that  did  not  belong  to 
them." 

Tecumsch  was  then  called  to  order  by  the  Delawares,  rcho  saidj 
"  We  have  not  met  at  this  place  to  listen  to  such  words. — 
The  red  people  have  been  killing  the  whites,  the  just  resent- 
ment of  the  latter  is  raised  against  the  former.  Our  white 
brethren  are  on  their  feet,  their  guns  in  their  hands;  there  is  no 
time  for  us  to  tell  each  other  you  have  done  this,  and  you  have 
done  that;  if  there  was,  we  would  tell  the  prophet  that  both 
red  and  white  people  had  felt  the  bad  effect  of  his  counsels. — 
Let  us  all  join  our  hearts  and  hands  together,  and  proclaim 
jpeace  through  the  land  of  the  red  people.  Let  us  make  our 
voices  be  heard  and  respected,  and  rely  on  the  justice  of  our 
white  brethren." 

The  Miamis  spoke  as  follows: 

"  We  feel  happy  that  we  all  appear  of  one  mind,  that  we  all 
appear  to  be  inclined  for  peace ;  that  we  all  see  that  it  would  be 
our  immediate  ruin  to  go  to  war  with  the  white  people. 

"  We,  the  Miamis,  have  not  hurt  our  white  brethren  since  the 
treaty  of  Greenville.  We  would  be  glad  if  all  the  other  na- 
tions present  could  say  the  same;  we  will  cheerfully  join  our 
brethren  for  peace,  but  we  will  not  join  you  for  war  against  the 
white  people. 

"  We  hope  our  brothers,  the  Potawatamies,  Shawanoes,  Kick- 
apoos,  and  Winebagoes,  will  keep  their  warriors  in  good  order, 
and  learn  them  to  pay  more  respect  to- their  women  and  chil- 
dren than  they  have  done  by  going  and  murdering  the  innocent 
white  people.  The  white  people  are  entitled  to  satisfaction;  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  Indians  to  give  it  to  them  immediately. — 
Let  us  do  justice  to  our  white  brethren,  and  expect  justice  from 
them;  by  doing  this,  we  shall  insure  the  future  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  our  men,  women,  and  children." 

Then  the  Kickapoos  spoke. 
"  Elder  brothers,  we,  your  younger  brothers,  have  listened  to 
all  you  have  said  with  attention.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  say, 
that  we  are  glad  to  hear  you  say  you  have  pity  on  our  women 
and  children,  and  wish  to  stop  the  effusion  of  our  blood.  We  have 
settled  our  disputes  with  Governor  Harrison,  and  are  sorry  the 
Potawatamies  have  not  acted  more  like  men  than  they  have 
done,  by  killing  the  white  people  aft&r  we  had  made  peace  with 
them. 
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"  We  have  not  two  faces,  and  despise  the  people  that  have. 
The  peace  we  have  made  with  Governor  Harrison  we  will 
strictly  adhere  to,  and  trouble  no  person  and  hope  none  will 
trouble  us." 

"  The  foregoing  is  a  correct  translation. 

*vT%24/A,  1812,  WILLIAM  WELLS." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


J.N  the  month  of  May,  1812,  Governor  Harrison  being  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  providing  additional  force,  for 
the  purpose  of  curbing  the  Indians  in  their  depredations  and 
barbarous  incursions  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  exerted  him- 
self in  procuring  to  be  raised,  a  corps  of  mounted  volunteers. 
In  this  he  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  have  the  olier  of  the  services 
of  a  corps  raised  at  Franklinton,  Kentucky,  of  which  he  accept- 
ed. This  gallant  corps  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  most  res- 
pectable men,  and  officered  by  some  revolutionary  veterans, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  both  in  that  and  the  war  with 
the  Indians  in  Kentucky.  No  orders,  however,  having  been  re- 
ceived from  government  as  to  the  employment  of  this  force,  the 
whole  ended  in  their  protecting  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Vincennes,  while  planting  their  corn,  for  about  ten  days, 
when  they  were  dismissed.  Thus  all  appearance  of  a  force 
capable  of  punishing  their  aggressions  disappearing,  the  Indians 
renewed  and  carried  them  on  to  a  very  alarming  extent. 

Notwithstanding  the  talents  and  address  of  the  celebrated  Te- 
cumseh,  it  appears  he  was  unable  to  bring  to  a  head  his  grand 
scheme  of  a  general  confederation  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  the 
continent,  by  which  to  effect  his  plan  of  making  the  Ohio  river 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  of  preventing  any  fur- 
ther cessions  of  land  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes,  which 
would  in  effect  have  put  an  end  to  the  purchase  of  their  lands, 
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and  the  extension  of  our  settlements.  From  his  tour  to  the 
southward,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  derived  any  immediate 
assistance:  it  is  certain,  however,  that  his  intrigues  among  the 
Creeks  were  the  cause  of  their  subsequent  hostihty:  but  it  seems 
he  had  returned  from  his  tour  with  no  additional  train  of  adhe- 
rents, and  the  first  we  hear  of  his  being  in  arms  against  the 
United  States,  is  when  leagued  with  his  civilized  allies,  the 
British,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  in  arms  and  ferocity, 
the  far-famed  Proctor,  who  evinced  himself  to  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  ill  qualities  of  the  American  savage  without  a 
elaim  to  a  single  one  of  his  virtues. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  Governor  received  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  at  war,  countermanding  an  order  which  had 
been  previously  given  for  colonel  Millar,  and  the  4th  regiment, 
under  his  command,  to  march  to  Dayton,  on  the  way  to  De- 
troit, where  the  regiment  was  destined  to  remain;  but  before 
this  order  was  received,  the  regiment  had  reached  Ohio,  on 
their  way  to  Detroit.  The  place  of  this  regiment  was  intend- 
ed to  be  supplied  by  some  companies  of  rangers  and  a  part  of 
the  regr.lar  recruits,  which  were  then  raising;  colonel  William 
Russell,  of  the  army,  who  was  appointed  to  command  those  troops, 
was  about  this  time  arrived  at  Vincennes. 

On  the  18th  June,  this  year,  congress  enacted  a  law  declar- 
ing war  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  president's 
proclamation  is  dated  on  the  following  day.  This  gave  a  new 
character  to  the  affairs  of  the  western  country,  and  a  new  ene- 
my having  to  be  encountered,  greater  preparations  be-came  ne- 
cessary: but  this  was  an  event  that  had  been  some  time  expect- 
ed, an  order  had  been  given  in  the  spring  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand militia  to  be  organized  and  armed. 

Governor  Harrison  wasdetermined  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  put  the  whole  militia  of  the  territory  upon  the  most  respect- 
able footing:  those  of  the  western  parts  of  the  state  had  alrea- 
dy been  frequently  reviewed  and  drilled,  under  his  direction; 
but  he  had  never  seen  the  regiments  in  the  upper  counties, 
bordering  on  the  state  of  Ohio.  As  colonel  Russel  was  fullji 
competent  to  the  command  of  the  troops  at  Vincennes,  both 
from  his  rank  and  his  qualities  as  an  officer,  the  Governor  left 
Vincennes  on  the  19th  of  June,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing the  militia  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  state  as  to  visit 
his  family,  who  were  at  that  time  in  Cincinnati.  He  arrived  in 
that  town  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  on  the  7th  of  that  month 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  secretary  at  war  disclosing 
his  views  and  intentions. 

Cincinnati,  (Ohio,)  July  7th,  1812. 
«  Sir, 

"I  left  Vincennes  on  the  19th  ultimo,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
riewing  and  arming  the  regiments  of  militia  in  the  eastern  divi- 
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of  the  territory.  With  respect  to  the  Indians,  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  had  occurred  previously  to  my  departure  and 
subsequently  to  my  last  communication,  excepting  the  arrival  at 
fort  Harrison  of  thirty  Kickapoos,  Winebagoes,  and  Shawanoese, 
who  from  thence  sent  me  a  speech,  full  of  professions  of  friend- 
ship towards  the  United  States,  and  earnestly  desiring  me  to 
send  them  some  corn  to  prevent  their  families  from  starving. 
They  informed  me  also  that  twenty  Potawatamies  had  set  out 
seventeen  days  before,  to  commit  murders  on  the  Kaskaskias 
road.  The  substance  of  my  answer  was,  "  That  their  profes- 
rions  of  friendship  could  not  be  believed  sincere,  when  they 
admitted  that  they  had  suffered  a  war  party  to  pass  their 
camp  (containing  seven  hundred  warriors)  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  committing  hostilities  upon  our  citizens;  and  that 
they  could  calculate  upon  no  assistance  from  us  until  all  the 
murderers  of  our  people  were  delivered  up."  I  pointed  out  to 
colonel  Russell  a  route  by  which  a  detachment  of  rangers 
might  possibly  intercept  the  war  party;  but  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  no  such  party  is  out,  and  that  the  story  is  a  fabri- 
cation of  the  Indians,  who  communicated  it  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  their  merit  with  us.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  that  part  of  their  speech  describing  the  extreme  distress  that 
prevails  amongst  them  from  the  want  of  provisions.  They  have 
no  corn,  and  their  hunting  ground  being  confined  to  a  compar- 
atively small  district,  and  that,  too,  not  the  best  for  game,  they 
are  obliged  to  live  on  roots  and  bark.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  leave  their  families  to  make  a 
stroke  in  a  considerable  body ;  I  am,  therefore,  no  longer  appre- 
hensive for  Vincennes  until  the  roeisting-ear  season.  But  it  is 
very  probable  that  a  few  hundred  might  be  prevailed  upon  by 
their  British  allies  to  reinforce  the  army  that  is  said  to  be  col- 
lecting to  oppose  general  Hull,  if  it  were  not  from  the  appre- 
hension of  leaving  their  families  exposed  to  be  captured  by  an 
expedition  from  Vincennes.  From  this  circumstance,  I  consi- 
der the  accumulation  of  a  small  force  at  Vincennes,  as  forming 
a  very  useful  diversion  in  favor  of  general  Hull.  A  company 
of  United  States  infantry,  and  another  of  rangers  under  captain 
Penny,  are  now  here,  on  their  Avay  to  Vincennes,  by  order  of 
colonel  Russell.  In  addition  to  the  force  which  the  colonel  has 
under  his  immediate  command,  I  have  directed  the  colonels 
commanding  the  regiments  of  militia  in  the  vicinity  of  Vin- 
cennes to  furnish  him  with  any  number  of  men  he  may  call  for. 
As  my  family  are  at  this  place,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  im- 
mediate necessity  for  my  being  at  Vincennes,  I  shall  not  return 
until  towards  the  last  of  the  present  month,  employing  myself 
in  the  mean  time  in  assisting  to  discipline  the  three  regiments 
of  mihtia  which  border  on  this  state,  the  furthest  of  which  is 
not  more  than  sixty  miles  from  this  place.     Should  you  have 
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any  orders  for  me  in  that  time,  I  must  request  them  to  be  sent 
to  the  office  here;  but  as  it  is  possible  that  some  event  may 
precipitately  recall  me  to  Vincennes,  I  must  ask  the  favor  of 
having  a  duplicate  sent  thither. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
"Your  obedient  servant, 

"WILLIAM  HEiNRY  HARRISON. 
"Hon.  William  Eustis,  Esq.  secretary  of  war.'''' 

A  few  days  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  Governor  set  out 
for  Indiana,  and  reviewed  the  regiments  ia  the  counties  of  Dear- 
born, Franklin,  and  Wayne.  From  this  tour  he  returned  to 
Cincinnati  to  take  leave  of  his  family,  and  from  thence  proceed  to 
Vincennes.  He  there  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
secretary  at  war: 

^' War  Department,  July  9th,   1812. 
"  Sir, 

"  By  letter  from  Governor  Edwards  it  appears  that  the  In- 
dians are  again  collecting.  Should  the  regular  troops  and 
rangers  under  colonel  Russell,  with  the  reinforcements  ordered 
to  be  furnished  on  your  requisition,  be  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontier,  your  Excellency  will  please  to  consult 
with  governor  Edwards,  and  to  request  from  the  governor  of 
Kentucky,  such  detachments  from  the  militia  of  that  state,  as 
emergencies  may  require. 

"  The  Governor  of  Kentucky  will  be  advised  of  this  instruc- 
tion to  your  Excellency,  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  his 
cheerful  co-operation. 

"  Should  offensive  measures  become  necessary,  the  command 
within  the  Indiana  territory  will  devolve  upon  you;  and  with 
the  consent  of  governor  Edwards,  your  military  command  may 
be  extended  in  the  Illinois  territory. 

"  With  great  respect,  &c. 
"(Signed.)  W.  EUSTIS. 

• "  His  Excellency  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Vinceixnes.''^ 

On  the  6th,  an  express  arrived  with  a  letter  to  Governor 
Harrison  from  governor  Scott  requesting  him  to  come  on  imme- 
diately to  Frankfort,  to  consult  witli  him  upon  the  disposition 
of  that  part  of  the  Kentucky  quota  of  militia  which  were  des- 
tined to  protect  the  territories.  Previously  to  his  leaving  Cin- 
cinnati the  Governor  addressed  to  the  secretary  at  war  the  follow- 
ing letter; 

"  Cincinnati,  Gth  Amusl,  1 8  X'2. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  have  this  day  received,  by  express  from  governor  Scott, 
the  enclosed  letter,  and  I  shall  immediately  obey  the  summons. 
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The  information  received  a  day  or  two  ago  from  Detroit  is  of  the 
most  unpleasant  nature ;  the  loss  of  Macinac  will  be  probably  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  fort  Dearborn,  and  the  suspension  of  otfea- 
sive  measures  by  Hull's  army,  will,  I  fear,  give  great  strength  to  the 
British  party  amongst  the  Indians.  The  assemblage  of  Indians  men- 
tioned by  governor  Edwards,  upon  the  Illinois  river  is  also  calcu- 
lated to  excite  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  settlements  of 
Kaskaskias  or  Viiicennes.  It  is,  however,  my  opinion,  that  it 
will  be  the  object  of  the  British  to  draw  as  many  of  the  Indians 
as  possible  towards  Maiden  to  cut  off  the  supplies  from,  and 
ultimately  to  capture  general  Hull's  army.  To  prevent  this,  even 
if  there  should  be  no  real  intentions  of  carrying  on  offensive 
operations  from  Vincennes  or  Kaskaskias,  feints  from  either  or 
both  would  be  highly  useful  to  keep  the  Indians  at  home.  I 
shall  do  myself  the  honor  to  write  to  you  from  Frankfort  and 
communicate  the  result  of  the  interview  with  governor  Scott. 
The  camp  equipage,  quarter-master  stores,  ritles,  cavalry  arms, 
and  equipments,  which  were  ordered  to  Newport,  have  not 
arrived,  nor  have  they  been  heard  of  by  major  Martin.  The 
dithculty  of  settling  drafts  for  small  sums  with  an  account  an- 
nexed, as  has  been  my  practice  for  the  contingent  accounts, 
has  induced  me  to  draw  on  you  in  favor  of  the  cashier  of  the 
Miami  exporting  company  for  one  hundred  dollars,  to  pay 
expresses  and  other  expenses  of  the  kind.  There  is,  indeed, 
so  little  demand  for  drafts  at  this  time,  that  there  is  a  great 
probability  that  money  will  he  wanted  for  the  public  service  in 
the  western  countrj^,  unless  it  is  sent  on  from  the  Atlantic  states. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
"  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 
"Hon.  William  Eustis,  Esq.  secretary  of  war.'"^ 

On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Harrison  at  Frankfort,  the  orders 
which  had  been  received  by  governor  Scott  from  the  secretary 
at  war,  as  well  as  the  information  recently  received  from  gover- 
nor Edwards,  was  submitted  to  him.  From  theformerit  appeared 
that  the  Kentucky  quota,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  regi- 
ments which  were  then  about  to  rendezvous  at  Georgetown  for 
the  purpose  of  reinforcing  general  Hull,  was  made  subject  to 
the  orders  of  Governor  Harrison.  The  views  and  opinions  of 
the  latter  on  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  period,  are  given  in  the 
following  letter  to  the  secretary  at  war,  from  Lexington, 

''^Lexington,  \Oth  August,  1812, 
«  Sir, 

"  Upon  my  arrival  at  Frankfort  on  Saturday  last,  I  was  favor- 
ed by  governor  Scott  with  the  perusal  of  a  late  communication 
from  governor  Edv«'ards,  covering  a  nuraber  of  documents  which 
35 
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unequivocally  prove  the  existence  of  a  combination  amongst 
the  Indian  tribes,  more  formidable  than  any  previous  one.  And, 
as  the  only  obstacle  to  the  commencement  of  oifensive  opera- 
tions on  their  part,  (the  want  of  ammunition,)  has  been  removed 
by  the  taking  of  Macinac,  I  have  determined  to  order  four 
companies  of  Indiana  militia  to  march  from  the  counties  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio,  to  Vincennes,  and  they  will  soon  be  follow- 
ed by  a  regiment  from  this  state.  I  have  also  informed  governor 
Scott  that  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  quota  of  this  state  will 
be  required  for  active  service  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  Previ- 
ously to  the  taking  of  any  other  steps,  however,  I  have  thought 
it  proper  to  recur  to  you  for  further  instructions,  and  most  res- 
pectfully to  offer  you  the  result  of  my  reflections  on  the  subject 
of  the  employment  of  the  disposable  force  in  this  quarter  of  our 
country.  As  it  appears,  from  your  letter  of  the  9th  ult.  that 
the  government  had  determined  on  otiensive  measures  against 
the  belligerant  Indians,  the  fact,  then,  to  be  considered,  is  the 
nature  and  extent  of  those  measures.  Two  species  of  warfare 
have  been  used  by  the  United  States  in  their  contests  with  the 
tribes  upon  the  north-western  frontier,  viz :  rapid  and  desultory 
expeditions  by  mounted  men,  having  for  their  object,  the  sur- 
prise and  destruction  of  particular  villages;  or  the  more  tardy, 
but  more  effectual,  operations  of  an  army  composed  principally 
of  infantry,  penetrating  the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  securing 
the  possession  by  a  chain  of  posts.  In  the  war  which  was  ter- 
minated by  the  peace  of  Greenville,  both  of  those  plans  were 
used,  but  the  former  as  auxiliary  only  to  the  latter,  which  wag 
regarded  as  the  effectual  means  for  procuring  and  preserving 
peace.  If,  under  present  circumstances,  the  government  should 
think  proper  to  rely  upon  desultory  expeditions  only,  they  would 
naturally  be  directed  against  those  villages  of  the  enemy  which 
are  nearest,  and  which,  of  course,  would  most  annoy  our  set- 
tlements. But  the  direction  to  be  given  to  an  army  of  the  other 
description,  requires  more  attentive  consideration.  In  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  affairs,  it  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  two 
plans  which  1  have  the  honor  to  submit,  might  be  adopted  with 
advantage.  The  first  is  to  establish  a  chain  of  posts  upon  the 
IlUnois  river,  from  the  Mississippi  to  Chicago,  and  the  other,  to 
march  immediately  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  fort  Wayne, 
If  it  were  certain  that  general  Hull  would  be  able,  even  with  the 
reinforcement  which  is  now  about  to  be  sent  to  him,  to  reduce 
Maiden  and  retake  Macinac  there  would  be  no  necessity  of 
sending  other  troops  in  that  direction.  But  I  greatly  fear  that 
the  capture  of  Macinac  will  give  such  eclat  to  the  British  and 
Indian  arms,  that  the  northern  tribes  will  pour  down  in  swarms 
upon  Detroit,  oblige  general  Hull  to  act  entirely  upon  the 
defensive,  and  meet,  and  perhaps  overpower,  the  convoys  and 
reinforcements  which  may  be  sent  him.    It  appears  to  me. 
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indeed,  highly  probable  that  the  large  detachment  which  is  now 
destined  for  his  relief,  under  colonel  Wells,  will  have  to  fight 
its  way.     I  rely  greatly  upon  the  valor  of  those  troops,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  event  may  be  adverse  to  us,  and  if  it  is,  De- 
troit must  fall,  and  with  it  every  hope  of  re-establishing  our 
ajSairs  in  that  quarter  until  the  next  year.     I  am  also  apprehen- 
sive that  the  provisions  which  are  to  be  sent  with  colonel  Wells 
are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  supply  of  the  army  for  any  length 
of  time,  increased,  as  it  will  be,  by  this  detachment.     They 
must  then  depend  upon  smaller  convoys,  which  can  never  reach 
their  destination  in  safety,  if  the  British  and  Indians  think  pro- 
per to  prevent  it.     Commanding,  as  they  do,  the  navigation  of 
the  lake,  the  British  can,  with  the  utmost  facility,  transfer  their 
force  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other,  meet  our  detachments, 
and  overpower  them,  if  they  are  small,  whilst  performing  a 
laborious  and  circuitous  march  through  a  swampy  country,  at  any 
point  they  think  proper.     To  prevent  these  disasters,  or  to  re- 
medy them,  should  they  occur,  a  considerable  covering  army 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  alternative ;  for  should  any  of  my 
apprehensions  be  realized,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose 
that  troops  could  be  collected  time  enough  to  render  any  essential 
service.     There  are  other  considerations  which  strongly  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  this  measure.     I  mean  the  situation  of 
Chicago,  which  must  be  in  danger,  and  if  it  is  not  well  supplied 
with  provisions,  the  danger  must  be  imminent.     It  is  possible, 
sir,  that  every  thing  may  yet  go  on  well,  that  no  considerable 
number  of  Indians  may  be  collected  at  Maiden,  and  that  our 
detachments  and  convoys  may  reach  their  destination  in  safety; 
the  reverse,  however,  appears. to  me  to  be  the  most  probable; 
and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the 
people  in  the  western  country,  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  effectual  measures.  In  this  state,  particularly, 
the  spirit  of  the  people  is  arrived  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the 
government  may  rely  upon  their  utmost  efforts.    To  be  furnished 
with  arms,  and  to  be  allowed  to  exert  their  energies  to  establish 
our  affairs  upon  the  north-western  frontier,  is  earnestly  desired 
by  every  descrijftion  of  persons.     An  army  going  in  the  propos- 
ed direction,  particularly  if  it  was  sent  to  fort  Wayne,  would 
serve  as  a  considerable  check  upon  the  tribes  of  the  Wabash, 
and  those  of  the  west  and  south  of  lake  Michigan.     Supplies 
could  be  easily  procured  in  the  highly  cultivated  part  of  the 
Ohio  between  the  Miami  and  Scioto  rivers.     If  the  plan  here 
proposed  should  be  adopted,  some  display  of  military  force,  by 
way  of  demonstration,  would  be  highly  useful,  both  at  Vin- 
cennes  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cahokia  or  St.  Louis.     In- 
deed, some  troops  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  these  places 
and  the  adjacent  settlements. 
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"  The  only  objection  to  the  scheme  of  erecting  a  chain  of  posts 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Chicago,  arises  from  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  which  would,  perhaps,  render  it  impossible  to  col- 
lect the  supplies  which  are  necessary  for  the  very  large  force 
that  this  expedition  would  require.  It  could  not  be  undertaken 
with  a  probability  of  success  with  less  than  5000  men.  Mov- 
ing in  the  manner  proposed,  the  Indians  would  be  apprised  of 
the  object  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  defeat  it,  and  as  little,  that  they  would  be  enabled  to 
collect  a  force  at  least  equal  to  that  which  I  have  stated  as  the 
necessary  amount  for  ours.  If  the  advanced  season  should  pre- 
vent the  plan  from  being  completed,  it  might,  at  least,  be  so 
far  effected  as  to  occupy  Pioria,  (an  important  point,)  and  erect 
an  intermediate  post  between  it  and  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
river.  A  slight  inspection  of  the  map  of  that  country,  and  re- 
ference to  the  positions  of  the  several  tribes,  will  at  once  explain 
the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  prosecution  of  the 
plan.  It  would  as  completely  cover  our  settlements  as  a  chain 
of  posts  can  cover  them;  and  it  would  have  the  effect  so  highly 
desirable,  of  bringing  the  Indian  tribes  to  a  general  and  deci- 
sive action. 

"  From  the  enclosed  letter  from  captain  Wells,  it  appears  that 
the  prophet  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  remaining  upon  the  Wa- 
bash, and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  return,  after  making  a  stroke 
at  our  settlements,  to  the  country  of  the  Winebagoes.  As  the 
order  of  Tecumseh  was  given,however,under  the  impression  that 
Maiden  would  shortly  fall  into  our  hands,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  procrastination  of  that  event,  and  the  suspension  of 
offensive  operations  upon  the  part  of  general  Hull's  army,  has 
inspired  other  hopes,  and  given  rise  to  other  schemes.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  and  he  remains  upon  the  Wabash,  and 
neither  of  the  other  plans  which  1  have  recommended  is  adopted, 
a  second  expedition  against  him  might  be  undertaken  from 
Vincennes,  or  the  driving  him  off  might  form  a  part  of  the  plan 
to  be  executed  by  the  army  proposed  to  be  collected  at  fort 
Wayne.  With  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  situation  of  affairs 
at  Detroit,  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  fort  Wayne  ex- 
pedition. I  do  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  Indians  have 
been  collected  in  very  considerable  numbers  to  relieve  their 
friends  at  Maiden,  but  I  have  no  further  evidence  of  it,  nor, 
indeed,  of  the  extensive  combination  which  I  suppose  to  exist 
amongst  the  Indian  tribes,  than  what  is,  or  will  be,  before  you 
at  the  time  you  receive  this. 

"Yourfavorof  the9thinst.  I  have  submitted  to  governor  Scott, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Bledsoe,  and  other  conspicuous  friends  of  the 
administration  here,  and  the}'  have  all  recommended  that  I 
should  not  put  any  other  part  of  the  troops  in  motion  until  I 
hear  from  you,  excepting  the  few  companies  that  have  been 
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ordered  for  the  protection  of  Vincennes.  Should  the  govern- 
meat  think  proper  to  authori-e  the  employment  of  a  larger 
force  than  the  amount  of  the  quota  ordered  from  this  state,  no 
fears  need  be  entertained  of  its  not  being  obtained.  I  will 
pledge  myself  to  raise  in  ten  days,  two  thousand  men,  for  any 
expedition  which  may  be  authorised,  wholly  independent  of  the 
regular  militia,  or  of  the  quota  which  has  been  organized.  I 
am  constantly  solicited  to  suffer  independent  companies  to  be 
raised,  of  both  horse  and  infantry.  1  should  be  thankful  to  be 
informed  of  the  proportion  of  cavalry  which  I  may  command. 
It  is  a  description  of  force  to  which  I  am  very  partial  in  Indian 
warfare.  If  a  sufficiency  of  swords  and  pistols  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, I  would  recommend  that  some  of  the  dragoon  compa- 
nies be  armed  with  the  small  rifles  now  used  by  the  United 
States  rifle  corps, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

"WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 
"  The  Hon.  William  Eustis,  Esq.  secretary  of  ajar." 

We  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  letter, 
because  it  so  completely  prognosticates  the  events  which  hap- 
pened afterwards.  The  letter  was  written  on  the  10th,  and  on 
the  15th  Chicago  was  lost. 

If  the  plan  of  making  a  covering  army  to  fort  Wayne  had 
been  adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  it  would 
have  been  the  means  of  keeping  the  Indians  in  that  quarter 
from  joining  the  British,  given  security  to  the  convoys,  in  their 
progress  to  Detroit,  and  by  marching  itself  in  that  direction,  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  exigency  requiring  it,  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe which  afterwards  happened.  The  opinion  here  given 
forms  no  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  general  Hull;  he  surrender- 
ed before  he  was  hurt,  without  making  the  least  effort. 

We  have  learnt  that  the  circumstances  which  produced  the 
above  letter  are  as  follow : 

Governor  Harrison  dined  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  with  a 
large  party  of  gentlemen  in  that  town  and  its  vicinity,  all  of 
them  ardent  friends  to  the  war;  the  conversation  turning  upon 
the  north-western  campaign,  and  the  Governor  delivering  his 
sentiments,  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  letter,  the  compa- 
ny were  so  struck  with  the  justice  of  his  remarks,  that  he  was 
urged  to  communicate  them  to  the  secretary  at  war.  To  this  he  ob- 
jected, on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  considered  as  interfering 
with  matters  which  were  foreign  to  his  own  duty,  which  was 
confined  to  the  defence  of  the  territories;  but  being  assured  by 
Mr.  Clay,  one  of  the  party,  who  is  always  alive  to  the  true  in- 
terests and  honor  of  his  country,  that  it  would  be  well  received 
by  the  government,  the  letter  was  written. 
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The  detachment,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  above  letter,  and 
destined  to  reinforce  general  Hull,  consisted  of  all  the  recruits 
which  had  been  raised  for  the  regular  army  in  Kentucky,  three 
militia  regiments  from  that  state,  under  the  command  of  colo- 
nels Scott,  Lewis,  and  Allen,  and  a  troop  of  twelve  month's  vo- 
lunteer dragoons,  under  captain  W.  Garard.  These  troops 
were  intended  to  be  commanded  by  colonel  Samuel  Wells,  but 
as  the  governor  of  Kentucky  had  insisted  on  sending  the  briga- 
dier, to  whose  command  the  three  Kentucky  regiments  apper- 
tained; the  whole  detachment  finally  marched  under  the  orders 
of  brigadier-general  John  Payne. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  captain  Wells,  mentioned  in 
the  Governor's  letter  to  the  secretary  at  war;  as  it  contains  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  adroitness  of  the  Indians  at  deception,  we  have 
inserted  it. 

«  Fort  Wayne^  July  22,  1812. 
«  Sir, 

"  I  consider  it  a  duty  that  I  owe  to  my  country,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  inhabitants  of  Vincennes,  to  make  the  following 
statement  to  you.  On  the  17th  June,  Tecumseh  arrived  at  this 
place,  and  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  Maiden,  to  receive  from 
the  British  government  twelve  horse  loads  of  ammunition,  for 
the  use  of  his  people  at  Tippecanoe.  He  went  on  to  Mai- 
den, and  arrived  at  that  place  a  few  days  before  general  Hull 
with  his  army  arrived  at  Detroit,  and  immediately  declared  that 
he  would  join  the  British  against  the  United  States. 

"  On  the  1 2th  instant,  his  brother  the  prophet  arrived  at  this 
place,  with  nearly  one  hundred  Winebagoes  and  Kickapoos, 
who  have  ever  since  been  amusing  the  Indian  agent  at  this 
place  with  professions  of  friendship,  and  it  is  now  evident  that 
he  has  completely  duped  the  agent,  who  had  suffered  him  to 
take  the  lead  in  all  his  councils  with  the  Indians,  giving  him 
ammunition,  &,c.  to  support  his  followers  until  they  can  receive 
a  supply  from  Tecumseh. 

"  On  the  19th  instant  an  express  arrived  in  the  prophet^s 
camp  from  Tecumseh.  In  order  that  it  should  make  the  better 
speed,  the  express  stole  a  horse  from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  river  Raisin,  and  rode  night  and  day.  The  horse  gave  out 
within  twenty  miles  of  this  place.  This  express  was  directed 
by  Tecumseh  to  tell  the  prophet  to  unite  the  Indians  immedi- 
ately, and  send  their  women  and  children  towards  the  Mississippi, 
while  the  warriors  should  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  the  inhabitants 
of  Vincennes;  that  he,  Tecumseh,  if  he  lived,  would  join  him 
in  the  country  of  the  Winebagoes. 

"  The  prophet  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  this  information 
to  himself  and  one  or  two  of  his  confidential  followers,  and 
forming  a  story  to  suit  the  palate  of  tlie  agent  here ;  and  on  the 
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20th  instant,  despatched  two  confidential  Kickapoos  to  effect  the 
objects  Tecumseh  had  in  view ;  in  order  that  these  two  Indians 
might  make  the  better  speed,  they  stole  my  two  riding  horses^ 
and  have  gone  to  the  westward  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours  at  least.  To  keep  the  agent  blind  to  his 
movements,  the  prophet  went  early  in  the  morning  yesterday, 
and  told  the  agent  that  two  of  his  bad  young  men  were  missing, 
and  that  he  feared  they  had  stole  some  horses ;  the  agent  found 
no  difficulty  in  swallowing  the  bait  offered  him,  and  applauded 
the  prophet  for  his  honesty  in  telling  of  his  bad  men,  as  he  cal- 
led them,  stealing  my  horses. 

"  To  keep  up  appearances,  the  prophet  has  this  morning  des- 
patched two  men  on ^oo?,  as  he  tells  the  agent,  to  bring  back  my 
horses,  &c.  And  that  he  and  all  his  party  will  certainly  attend 
the  commissioner  of  the  United  States  next  month  at  Piqua. 

"  This  he  will  do,  if  he  finds  he  cannot  raise  the  western  In- 
dians against  the  United  States;  but  if  he  finds  the  western  In- 
dians will  join  him,  you  may  rely  on  it,  he  will  strike  a  heavy 
blow,  as  Tecumseh  says,  against  the  whites  in  that  quarter.  You 
may  rely  on  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  as  I  received  in- 
formation relative  to  the  views  of  Tecumseh,  last  night,  from  a 
quarter  that  cannot  be  doubted;  the  conduct  of  the  agent  to- 
wards the  prophet  I  have  been  an  eye  witness  to. 

"  I  send  this  letter  by  an  Indian  to  fort  Harrison,  and  hope  you 
will  authorize  me  to  pay  him  twelve  dollars.  General  Hull  is 
now  in  Sandwich,  with  his  army:  I  heard  from  him  last  night« 
It  is  believed  that  the  British  will  make  little  or  no  defence  in 
Maiden.  The  Indians  have  all,  with  the  exception  of  Tecum- 
seh and  about  one  hundred,  abandoned  the  British:  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Maiden  has  surrendered  to  general  Hull  before  this 
time.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  respectfully,  your  most  obe- 
dient. WILLIAM  WELLS. 

"  His  Excellency  Governor  Harrison. 

"  P.  S.  The  prophet  and  his  party  leave  this  place  to-day  for 
Tippecanoe.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  sent 
after  my  horses.  He  will  remain  at  his  village  until  he  knows 
the  intentions  of  the  western  Indians;  if  they  wont  join  him, 
he  will  then  go  and  endeavor  to  save  himself  by  pretensions  of 
peace  to  the  commissioners  at  Piqua." 

From  Lexington,  the  Governor  proceeded  to  Louisville,  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  the  regiments  of  the  Kentucky  quota,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  assemble  there,  to  Vincennes,  thence  the 
following  letter  to  the  secretary  at  war  was  written. 

^^ Louisville,  Ky.  \2,th  August ^  1812. 
"  Sir, 

"  The  regiment  of  Kentucky  volunteers  destined  for  Vin- 
cennes, rendezvoused  at  this  place  yesterday.    The  pressing 
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engagements  of  governor  Scott,  previously  to  his  leaving  his 
office,  which  takes  place  in  a  few  days,  and  the  occupation  of 
general  Taylor's  agent,  the  pay-master  of  the  district,  at  the 
rendezvous  of  the  detachment  destined  for  Detroit,  induces  the 
governor  to  put  this  regiment  entirely  under  my  control,  and 
to  leave  to  me  the  preparations  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  march.  Amongst  the  most  difficult  of  these,  is  the 
procuring  the  means  of  making  them  an  advance  of  two  month's 
pay.  The  first  has  been  gotten  over  by  the  ofler  of  the  bank 
here  to  advance  the  necessary  sum.  But  as  we  have  no  correct 
information  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  the  two  month's  allow- 
ance of  clothing,  it  has  been  determined  to  pay  the  men  ten 
dollars  apiece  only.  The  paymaster  of  the  regiment  is  now- 
making  the  estimate,  which  will  be  forwarded  by  this  or  the 
ensuing  mail,  and  the  money  will  be  procured  by  drafts  drawn 
by  him  and  endorsed  by  me.  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose 
his  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  is  personally  a  stranger  to  me,  but  is  highly  spoken  of,  and 
either  of  his  three  securities  are  equal  to  the  payment  of  the 
penalty  of  the  bond.  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  an  origi- 
nal letter  from  captain  Taylor,  the  commandant  of  fort  Harri- 
son, which  was  sent  to  me  by  express.  A  gentleman  immedi- 
ately from  Vincennes,  informs  me  that  citizens  there  are  under 
great  alarm,  and  that  information  received  from  every  quarter 
corroborates  the  account  of  the  intended  attack.  I  have  sent 
off  one  company  from  the  Indiana  regiment  of  militia  adjacent 
to  this  place,  and  have  agreed  to  dismiss  them  in  a  month,  on 
condition  of  their  furnishing  themselves  with  horses.  When 
the  regiment  now  here  reaches  Vincennes,  it  will  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  defence  of  that  settlement.  But  I  fear  that 
colonel  Wilcox  will  not  be  able  to  leave  Jeffersonville  until  the 
20th  inst.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  tents  for  the 
troops,  the  country  being  entirely  exhausted  of  materials  for 
making  them  by  furnishing  the  regiments  destined  for  Detroit. 
They  are  also  entirely  destitute  of  canteens.  All  these  articles 
are  understood  to  be  on  their  way  from  Pittsburg,  but  they  had 
not  arrived  at  Newport  on  the  13th  inst.  I  have  directed 
lieutenant  Bryson  to  forward  a  proper  proportion  of  the  equip- 
ments and  camp  equipage  as  soon  as  he  receives  them,  and 
I  shall  have  them  escorted  to  Vincennes  by  a  company  of  mili- 
tia, to  be  left  for  that  purpose.  As  there  was  not  more  powder 
in  the  arsenal  at  Newport  than  the  quantity  necessary  to  supply 
general  Full's  order,  I  have  caused  1000  pounds  to  be  purchas- 
ed here.  In  my  letter  of  the  10th  inst.  I  observed  that  it  had 
been  determined,  in  a  consultation  with  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  it  would  be  better  to  suspend  the  marching  of 
any  more  of  the  militia  of  the  Kentucky  quota,  until  your  fur- 
ther instructions  should  be  received,  or  some  further  indications 
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</f  hostility  upon  the  part  of  the  Indians  should  make  it  neces- 
sary.  Upon  my  return  to  Frankfort,  however,  a  further  con- 
sultation with  governor  Scott  took  place,  and  upon  a  represen- 
tation being  make  by  one  of  the  colonels  in  writiiig,  stating  that 
it  would  be  utterlj'  impossible  to  collect  the  troops  time  enough 
for  any  oiSensive  operations  this  fall,  unless  the  order  for  their 
assemblage  should  be  soon  given,  we  both  united  in  opinion 
that  it  would  be  necessary,  even  upon  the  uncertainty  of  their 
being  wanted,  that  a  distant  day  should  be  appointed  for  their 
rendezvous  at  three  different  points.  The  day  fixed  upon  is  the 
1st  of  September,  and  the  places  designated  are  Frankfort, 
Louisville,  and  Henderson,  (Red  Banks;)  the  former  for  the  ca- 
valry and  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  at  each  of  the  others, 
one  regiment  of  infantry.  If  none,  or  a  part  only,  of  these 
troops,  should  be  wanted,  they  can  be  disbanded,  and  the  only 
consequence  will  be,  some  disappointment  in  the  men;  but  if 
they  had  not  been  ordered  to  assemble,  and  there  should  be 
occasion  for  their  service  some  time  in  September,  it  would 
have,  been  found  almost  impossible  to  get  them  to  any  distant 
scene  of  action  until  the  season  for  such  operations  would  have 
been  too  far  advanced.  Should  the  hopes  w  hich  have  been 
formed  of  the  favorable  effects  of  the  council  at  Piqua  not  be 
realized,  the  government,  at  the  moment  which  shall  ascertain 
its  failure,  will  have  at  its  disposal,  a  formidable  force  ready  to 
take  the  field:  and  the  points  of  rendezvous  have  been  so  fixed 
as  to  give  as  great  a  choice  as  was  possible,  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  it  may  be  moved.  These  were  my  motives,  sir, 
for  calling  upon  governor  Scott,  under  the  authority  of  your 
letter  of  the  9th  ult.  requesting  him  to  call  the  remaining  part 
of  the  militia  quota  of  this  state  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  an4 
rendezvous  as  above  mentioned. 

"  General  Winchester  has  accepted  of  a  troop  of  twelve 
month's  volunteer  dragoons  from  this  state.  There  are  two 
others  of  that  description  that  have  tendered  themselves  to  me, 
under  captains  Trimble  aud  Quarles.  Having  no  authority  to 
accept  them,  I  have  turned  them  over  to  governor  Scott,  who 
Avill  send  on  their  rolls  and  the  names  of  the  officers  for  com- 
missions. I  have  assured  these  gentlemen,  however,  that  they 
will  certainly  be  employed.  They  will  serve  either  as  dragoons 
OF  mounted  riflemen. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

"  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 

"  The  Hon,  William  Eustis,  Esq.  secretary  of  war.''' 

Governor  Harrison  remained  at  JefFersonville,  opposite  to 

Louisville,  until  the  regiment  was  faiily  on  its  march  for  Vin- 

cennes.     He  then  returned  to  Frankfort,  to  make  arrangements 

with  the  governor  for  the  eventual  march  of  the  residue  of  tlm 
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Kentucky  quota.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place,  he  ibund  that 
ihe  most  important  information  had  been  received  from  Detroit. 
What  this  infoi-mation  was,  and  the  consequences  it  produced^ 
we  think  proper  to  give  in  the  words  of  '•  The  History  of  the 
Late  War,"  because  it  was  written  on  the  spot  where  the  trans- 
actions, to  which  it  refers,  occurred,  and  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  governor  Shelby  and  tlie  others  who  wei'e  parties 
in  them. 

"  A  few  days  defore  the  actual  attack  on  Detroit  by  general 
Brock,  an  express  had  been  sent  by  general  Hull,  to  hasten  the 
reinforcement  which  had  been  ordered  to  join  him  from  Ken- 
tucky. By  this  conveyance  several  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army  had  v/ritten  to  their  friends  in  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  to 
the  governor  of  Kentucky,  stating  their  entire  want  of  confi- 
dence in  their  commander,  and  their  apprehensions  of  some  fa- 
tal disaster  from  his  miserable  arrangements  and  apparent  im- 
becility and  cowardice.  These  letters  also  declared  it  to  be 
the  common  wish  of  the  army,  that  Governor  Harrison  should 
accompany  the  expected  reinforcements.  He  was  also  very 
popular  in  Kentucky,  and  was  anxiously  desired  as  their  com- 
mander by  the  troops  marching  from  that  state  to  the  north-wes- 
tern army.  But  the  authority  with  which  he  had  been  invested 
by  the  president,  did  not  entitle  him  to  command  any  corps, 
which  was  not  intended  for  operations  in  the  western  territories, 

"  The  question  of  giving  Harrison  the  command  of  the  de- 
tachment on  the  march  from  Kentucky  for  Detroit,  presented 
great  difiicultics  to  the  mind  of  governor  Scott.  The  motives  to 
make  the  appointment  were  numerous.  He  had  ample  testi- 
mony of  its  being  the  wish  of  the  army  at  Detroit.  The  4th 
United  States  regiment  in  particular,  which  had  acquired  so 
much  fame  at  Tippecanoe,  under  the  command  of  Harrison,  he 
was  assured  by  an  officer  of  that  corps,  were  eager  to  see  their 
old  commander  again  placed  over  them.  The  same  desire  was 
felt  by  the  Kentucky  militia;  and  the  citizens  echoed  their  sen- 
timents in  every  part  of  the  state.  To  these  may  be  added  his 
own  ardent  attacliment  to  governor  Harrison,  and  entire  confi- 
dence in  his  fitness  for  the  command.  The  obstacles  in  tJie  way 
of  the  appointment  were,  that  Harrison  was  not  a  citizen  of 
Kentucky,  the  laws  of  which  would  not  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  other  to  an  office  in  the  militia,  and  that  a  major- 
general  had  already  been  appointed  for  the  detached  militia, 
one  only  being  required  and  admissible  in  that  corps.  Had 
governor  Scott  been  capable  of  shrinking  from  his  duty  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  occasion,  he  might  have  easily  evaded  this 
delicate  business,  as  the  day  on  which  he  was  deliberating  upon 
it,  was  the  last  but  one  that  he  had  to  remain  in  office.  That 
he  might,  however,  neither  act  unadvisedly,  nor  appear  to  as- 
sume too  much,  in  this  situation,  he  determined  to  ask  the  advice 
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of  the  governor  elect,  and  such  memhers  of  congress,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  general  and  state  governments,  as  could  be  conveni- 
ently coll  ?cted.  At  this  caucus,  composed  of  governor  Slielby. 
the  honorable  H.  Clay,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  in 
congress,  the  honorable  Thomas  Todd,  judge  of  the  federal  cir- 
cuit court,  fee.  &c.  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  recommend 
to  governor  Scott,  to  give  Harrison  a  brevet  commission  of  ma- 
jor-general in  tlie  Kentucky  militia,  and  authorize  him  to  take 
command  of  the  detachment  now  marching  to  Detroit;  and  to 
reinforce  it  with  another  regiment  which  he  had  called  into  ser- 
vice, and  an  additional  body  of  mounted  volunteer  riflemen. — 
The  governor  conferred  the  appointment  agreeably  to  their  ad- 
vice, which  received  the  general  approbation  of  the  people,  and 
was  hailed  by  the  troops  at  Cincinnati  with  the  most  enthusias- 
tic  joy." 

Upon  receiving  his  commission  and  instructions  from  gover- 
nor Scott,  which  are  dated  on  the  25th  August,  the  General  set 
out  from  Frankfort  late  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  accompa- 
nied -by  lieutenant-colonel  Martin  D.  Harden  of  colonel  Allen's 
rifle  regiment.  By  riding  all  night  they  reached  Cincinnati  by 
eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  At  this  place  the 
troops  had  previously  arrived:  General  Harrison  found  also 
here  brigadier-general  Winchester,  who  had  come  on  from 
Lexington,  upon  hearing  of  the  disaster  of  Hull's  army,  to  take 
command  of  the  detachment  under  general  Payne.  General 
Harrison  immediately  informed  general  Winchester,  of  the  au- 
thority he  had  received  to  take  command  of  the  Kentucky 
troops,  and  requested  him  to  order  colonel  Wells  to  receive  his 
orders  also.  General  Harrison  also  invited  general  Winches- 
ter to  accompany  him.  Several  letters  passed  between  theni 
on  this  subject,  which  with  others  tending  to  elucidate  the  dif- 
ference which  has  taken  place  since  the  war,  between  these  two 
officers,  will  be  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  work.  On  the 
28th  and  29th  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  secre- 
tary at  war. 

"  Cincinnati,  23th  August,  1812. 
«  Sir. 

"  Before  this  reaches  you,  a  despatch  from  the  governor  of 
Kentucky  to  yourself,  and  another  from  the  honorable  Mr. 
Clay  to  the  secretary  of  state  will  have  arrived  at  Washington, 
communicating  the  circumstance  which  occasions  my  having 
the  honor  to  address  you  from  this  place.  Being  at  Frankfort 
on  the  24th  inst.  making  arrangements  for  the  eventual  march 
of  the  residue  of  the  Kentucky  quota  to  Indiana  and  Michican 
territories,  an  express  arrived  at  that  place  with  despatches  for 
governor  Scott,  containing  information  of  governor  Hulfs  being 
shut  up  in  Detroit,  and  the  probability  of  his  being  obliged  to 
surrender  unless  immediately  relieved.     Upon  a  consultation 
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with  governor  Scott,  it  was  thought  advisable,  as  he  was  the 
next  day  to  go  out  of  otSce,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  successor, 
colonel  Shelby,  and  to  request  the  advice  and  assistance  of  all 
the  public  characters  in  the  state  witliin  reach,  and  expresses 
were  sent  to  solicit  their  attendance  on  the  next  day.  The 
meeting  accordingly  took  place,  consisting  of  governor  Shelby, 
the  former  governor,  Greenup,  the  speaker  of  the  house  ©f 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  several  other  nnennbers  of 
congress,  the  judges  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  general  Hopkins,  the  major-general  of  the 
Kentucky  quota;  and  it  was  unanimously  recommended  to 
governor  Scott  to  order  another  datachment  of  the  state  quota 
to  follow  the  one  which  had  marched  under  general  Payne,  to 
request  me  to  take  command  of  the  whole,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  ail  difficulty,  to  give  me  a  commission  of  major- 
general  by  brevet,  of  Kentucky  militia.  I  could  not  permit 
myself  to  hesitate,  when  urged  by  an  authority  so  highly  respec- 
table, especially  when  assured  by  the  large  concourse  of  the 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  which  had  collected  on 
account  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  governor,  that  it  was 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  that  I  should  do 
so.  Before  I  left  Frankfort  governor  Shelby  urged  the  propri- 
ety of  sending  one  regiment  more  to  Newport  than  was  at  first 
intended ;  and  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Detroit  a  few  miles  from 
that  place,  I  sent  back  and  recommended  still  another.  My 
command,  then,  consists  of  three  regiments  of  Kentucky  troops, 
colonel  Wells's  detachment,  and  a  troop  of  twelve  month's  vol- 
tmteers,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  2100  at  this  place;  and 
three  regiments  of  infantry,  five  troops  of  dragoons,  and  500 
mounted  volunteer  riflemen,  on  their  way  to  join  me.  Those 
that  first  airive  will  not,  however,  be  here  before  the  30th  inst. 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  them  from  here  for  some  days 
after. 

"  Until  this  day,  I  had  some  hope  that  the  account  of  the  fall 
of  Detroit  was  not  true;  but  a  letter  received  a  few  hours  ago 
from  Messrs.  Worthington  and  Meigs  to  colonel  Wells  leaves  no 
longer  room  for  doubt.  Three  persons  of  the  quarter-master 
•Jepartment  have  returned  to  Piqua,  who  were  in  Detroit  when 
it  was  surrenrlered.  The  object  of  the  letter  from  Messrs. 
Worthington  and  Meigs,  Avas  to  request  colonel  Wells  to  hasten 
his  march,  and  to  take  the  route  to  Dayton  and  Piqua,  rather 
than  the  direct  one  to  Urbana,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  fort 
Wayne,  v/hich  was  said  to  be  in  danger  of  an  immediate  at- 
tack. By  a  gentleman  who  has  this  moment  arrived  from  Piqua, 
the  taking  of  Chicago  and  the  niassacre  of  the  garrison,  is  also 
put  bnoad  doubt.  Poor  Wells  has  also  perished,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  Sc-.i'o  capt  Heald  with  his  company. 

"  I  shall  march  to-morow  morning  with  the  troops  that  I  have 
here,  taliiag  the  route  of  Dayton  and  Piqua.     The  relief  of 
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fort  Wayne  will  be  my  first  object,  and  my  after  operations  will 
be  governed  by  circumstances,  until  I  receive  your  directions. 

"Considering  my  command  as  merely  provisional,]  shall  cheer- 
fully conform  to  any  other  arrangement  which  the  government 
may  think  proper  to  make.  The  troops  which  1  have  with  me, 
and  those  which  are  coming  on  from  Kentucky,  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  materials  for  formmg  an  army  that  the  world  has  pro- 
duced. But  no  equal  number  of  men  was  ever  collected,  who 
knew  so  little  of  military  discipline,  nor  have  I  any  assistance  thcit 
can  give  me  the  least  aid,  if  even  there  were  time  for  it,  but 
captain  Adams  of  the  fourth  regiment,  who  was  left  here  sick, 
and  whom  I  have  appointed  deputy  adjutant-general,  until  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  can  be  known.  He  is  well  ciuallncd, 
and  1  hope  the  appointment  will  be  confirmed.  You  may  rely, 
sir,  upon  my  utmost  exertions;  but  the  confusion  which  exists 
in  every  department  connected  with  the  army,  is  such  as  can 
only  be  expected  from  men  who  are  perfectly  new  to  the  busi- 
Kess  they  are  engaged  in. 

"  No  arms  for  cavalry  have  yet  arrived  at  Newport,  and  I  shall 
be  forced  to  put  muskets  in  the  hands  of  all  the  dragoons.  I 
have  written  to  the  quarter-master  at  Pittsburg  to  request  Km 
to  forward  all  the  supplies  of  arms,  equipments,  and  qua.-'  ^r- 
master  stores,  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  also  requested  hmi 
to  send  down  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  without  waiting  for  your 
order,  and  wait  your  instructions  as  to  a  further  number. 
There  is  but  one  piece  of  artillery,  an  iron  four  pounder,  any 
where  that  I  can  hear  of  in  this  country.  If  it  is  intended  to 
retake  the  posts  we  have  lost  and  reduce  Maiden  this  season, 
the  artillery  must  be  sent  on  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  no 
longer  a  possibility  of  getting  money  for  drafts  in  this  country. 
The  paymaster,  (general  Taylor's  deputy,)  still  continues  to  act, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  agree  with  the  bank  here,  called 
the  Miami  exporting  company,  that  the  United  States  shall  be 
at  the  expense  and  risk  of  sending  on  the  specie  for  the  drafts 
that  are  now  given  for  the  pay  of  the  troops  that  are  coming 
on,  and  for  the  quarter-master's  department.  Permit  me 
here  to  recommend  that  the  monies  received  here  by  the  receiver 
of  the  land  office  be  deposited  in  the  bank  of  the  Miami  ex- 
porting company.  It  is  now  sent  to  Lexington  and  the  bank 
here  is  quite  as  safe  as  that  of  Lexington.  I  herewith  enclose 
a  receipt  of  the  surgeon,  and  another  of  the  quarter-master  of 
the  regiment  which  is  gone  to  Vincennes,  for  supplies  furnished 
them.  The  bonds  given  by  the  paymaster  and  quarter-master 
were  found,  after  they  came  into  my  possession,  not  to  have 
been  witnessed.  They  were  sent  on  to  Vincennes  to  have  the 
mistake  rectified,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  war  otlice.  I 
write  this,  sir,  under  the  inconvenience  of  considerable  inter- 
ruption; when  I  advance  a  few  days,  I  will  do  myself  the  honor 
to  comrnunicte  all  the  information  which  J  receive,  my  opiiiioa 
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of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  submit  the  result  of  my  reflections 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

'"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

"WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON, 
"  The  Hon.  W.  Eustis,  Eeq,  secretary  of  war.'^ 

'''''Cincinnati,  29th  August,  1812. 
*•  Sir, 

"  I  did  myself  the  honor  to  write  to  you  yesterday,  and  des- 
patched the  letter  by  an  express,  thinking  that  he  would  be  able 
to  overtake  the  mail  at  Chillicothe.  The  troops  marched  this 
morning  for  Piqua,  I  shall  follow  and  overtake  them  to-morrow. 
Another  letter  was  received  from  general  VVorthington  last 
evening,  covering  one  from  captain  Rhea,  of  fort  Wayne,  stating 
that  a  large  body  of  Indians  were  near  the  fort  and  he  expected 
to  be  attacked  that  night.  I  shall  lose  not  a  moment  in  march- 
ing to  his  relief,  and  think  it  more  than  probable  that  we  shall 
have  to  encounter  all  the  Indians  who  assisted  at  the  taking  of 
Detroit,  those  to  whom  Chicago  was  surrendered,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  others  who  will  be  induced,  by  the  fame  of 
their  exploits,  to  join  the  hostile  party. 

"  Permit  me  to  recommend  that  a  considerable  supply  of  tents, 
swords,  and  pistols,  camp  kettles,  cartridge  boxes,  rifle  flints, 
and  artificer's  tools  of  every  description,  be  forwarded  immedi- 
ately, as  well  as  the  artillery  and  every  species  of  ordinance 
stores.  Medicine,  instruments,  and  hospital  stores  of  every  des- 
cription will  also  be  wanted  for  the  large  force  which  it  will  re- 
quire to  reinstate  our  affairs  upon  the  north-western  frontier. 
It  is  important,  also,  that  some  disciplined  troops  should  be  sent 
here:  a  company  or  two  of  artillery,  and  an  experienced  engi- 
neer wall  be  indispensable. 

"  I  have  caused  a  travelling  force  to  be  prepared,  and  ammu- 
nition wagons  are  now  building.  It  appeared  to  me,  sir,  that 
it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should  undertake  the  general 
direction  of  affairs  here,  and  I  have  done  it.  The  critical  situ- 
ation of  affairs  in  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  authorised  a 
departure  from  the  common  line  of  procedure  (to  wait  for 
orders,)  and  should  it  be  considered  by  government  to  have 
been  improper,  I  shall  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  the  purity  of  my 
intentions. 

"  You  may  rely  upon  it,  sir,  that  the  western  country  was 
never  so  agitated  by  alarm  and  mortification,  as  at  this  time. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 
(Signed,)  "  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 

"The  Hon.  William  Eustis,  Esq.  secretary  of  war.'^''* 

*  The  official  letters  of  the  Governor  about  this  time  furnish  so  complete  a 
narrative  of  the  passing  events,  that  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  give  them  en- 
tire. Th«y  are  taken  from  two  books ;  one  containing  his  correspondence  "trith 
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On  the  30th,  the  Governor  left  Cincinnati,  and  followed  tli« 
troops  which  he  overtook  about  forty  miles  from  that  place,  or 
the  morning  of  the  31st. 

"  To  give  him  an  evidence  of  their  esteem  and  confidence,  as 
he  passed  from  rear  to  front,  they  saluted  him  with  three  cheers. 
This  reception  was  gratifying,  as  it  proved  that  they  would 
cheerfully  fight  under  his  command:  and  such  was  the  ardor  of 
these  volunteers,  and  their  confidence  in  their  general,  that  they 
would  have  beaten  any  equal  number  of  the  best  British  regu- 
lars. With  tiie  otlicers  of  their  choice  to  command  them,  they 
would  have  preferred  death  on  the  field  of  battle  to  an  ignomi- 
nious retreat  or  surrender. 

"  On  the  first  of  September  they  arrived  at  Dayton;  and  on 
the  next  day  as  they  were  marching  for  Piqua,  General  Harri- 
son was  overtaken  by  an  express,  with  a  communication  from 
the  war  department,  which  informed  him,  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  22d  of  August,  and  assigned  the  command  of  all  the 
forces  in  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  territories,  with  instructions  to 
consult  and  co-operate  with  general  Hull,  and  with  governor 
Howard  of  the  Missouri  territory.  In  answer  to  this  communi- 
cation he  declined  accepting  the  appointment,  until  he  could 
hear  the  determination  of  the  government,  after  the  surrender 
of  Detroit,  and  the  character  in  which  he  was  then  acting,  had 
been  known  at  the  war  department.  He  also  wished  to  know 
how  far  his  acceptance  would  make  him  subordinate  to  general 
Winchester,  who  was  to  command  the  north-western  army,  in  the 
main  design  of  regaining  our  lost  territory  and  taking  Maiden. 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  having 
one  head  in  the  western  country  to  direct  all  the  militarj^  move- 
ments; and  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  suitable  person,  he 
respectfully  suggested  the  advantages  which  he  possessed  over 
Winchester,  in  his  personal  iufuerce  in  the  western  states,  and 
in  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  in  which  he  had  risen 
from  the  youngest  ei  sign  in  the  United  States'  regiment.  The 
importance  of  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  mihtia  troops, 
and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
country  from  the  existing  maps,  were  also  briefly  noticed  in  his 
answer. 

"  On  the  3d  the  troops  arrived  at  Piqua,  eighty  miles  from 
Cincinnati,  and  only  three  from  the  outside  settlements.  Piqua 
is  the  Indian  name  for  this  place,  winch  is  called  Washington  by 
the  people  of  Onio.  It  is  a  little  village,  situate  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Great  Miami.  The  General  having  now  ascertained, 
that  fort  Wayne  Avas  invested  by  tiie  neighboring  Indians,  de- 
tached  from   this    place,   colonel  Allen's    regiment  with  two 

the  war  department,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  honorable  Waller  Taylor,  who 
was  at  that  time  his  aid-de-canip  ;  and  the  other,  the  correspondence  with  the 
officers  of  the  army,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  lamented  captain  Hart,  who 
was  inspector-general,  and  killed  at  the  river  Raisin. 
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companies  from  Lewis  and  one  from  Scott's  regiments,  with  in- 
structions to  make  forced  marches  for  its  relief.  A  regiment  of 
seven  hundred  mounted  men  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Adams  had  also  advanced  with  the  same  view  as  far  as  Shane's 
crossing  of  the  St.  Mary's.  This  corps  Avas  composed  of  the 
citizens  of  Ohio,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  v.-^ho  had,  unsolici- 
ted by  the  government,  volunteered  and  organized  themselves 
for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  and  the  relief  of  fort  Wayne. 
Many  gentlemen  who  held  important  offices  in  the  state,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati, were  to  be  found  in  this  regiment.  Such  indeed  was 
the  ardor  of  the  citizens  to  serve  in  this  way,  that  every  road  to 
the  frontiers  was  crowded  with  unsolicited  volunteers.  Their 
zeal  was  highly  honorable  to  themselves,  but  in  the  end  it  pro- 
ved disadvantageous  to  the  cause;  for  they  consumed  much  of 
the  provisions,  which  had  been  accumulated  at  the  outposts  by 
the  orders  of  general  Hull,  the  want  of  which  was  afterwards 
severely  felt. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  General  Harrison  received  fur- 
ther intelligence,  that  a  British  and  Indian  force  had  left  Mai- 
den on  the  1 8th  of  August,  to  join  the  Indians  already  at  the 
siege.  Having  previously  been  advised,  that  general  Winches- 
ter was  ordered  by  the  war  department,  to  take  command  of 
the  troops  destined  to  reinforce  the  north-western  arni}^,  he  had 
intended  to  resign  them  to  him  at  Piqua,  for  which  purpose  he 
had  written  to  Winchester  to  come  on  to  that  place;  but  on 
learning  the  critical  situation  of  fort  Wayne,  he  determined  not 
to  wait  for  Winchester,  but  to  retain  the  command  till  he  had 
relieved  the  fort. 

"  Early  next  day,  the  5th  of  September,  he  paraded  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops,  and  delivered  them  a  speech,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  fort  Wayne  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  forced  marches  to  relieve  it.  He 
read  several  articles  of  war,  prescribing  the  duty  of  soldiers, 
and  explained  the  necessity  for  such  regulations.  He  then  ob- 
served, that  if  there  was  any  person,  who  would  not  submit  to 
such  regulations,  or  who  was  afraid  to  risk  his  life  in  defence 
of  his  country,  he  might  return  home;  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  any  person  with  him  who  was  afraid  to  fight  or  unwilling 
to  discharge  his  duties.  One  man  only  said  he  wished  to  re- 
turn: and  his  friends  having  obtained  leave,  as  usual,  to  escort 
him  on  his  way,  he  was  hoisted  on  a  rail  and  carried  to  the  Big 
Miami,  in  the  waters  of  which  they  absolved  him  from  the  obli- 
gations of  courage  and  patriotism,  and  then  gave  him  leave  of 
absence. 

"  The  troops  were  detained  here  till  the  6th,  for  want  o^Jlmts, 
a  very  small,  yet  indispensable  article.  On  that  day  they  march- 
ed, leaving  the  greater  part  of  their  clothes  and  heavy  baggage 
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at  Piqua,  and  overtook  colonel  Allen's  regiment  early  on  the 
8th,  at  St.  Mary's  rivei',  where  an  express  from  the  general  had 
overtaken  him  with  orders  to  halt  and  build  some  block  houses, 
for  the  security  of  provisions  and  the  protection  of  the  sick. 
This  place  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Girty's  town. 
The  men  were  here  put  on  half  rations;  but  any  one  who  did 
not  like  such  fare  had  leave  to  remain  at  the  block  houses. 
Major  R.  M.  Johnson  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
with  a  corps  of  mounted  volunteers,  consisting  of  the  companies 
of  captains  Arnold  and  Johnson,  and  a  company  from  Mason 
county,  under  the  command  of  captain  Ward.  The  army  was 
now  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  men  strong. 

About  this  time  the  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Zanes- 
vilie  Messenger: 

S'.   W\   Culbertson  to  Mr.  Chambers j  editor  of  the  Zanesville  Mes- 
senger, 1812. 
"Mr.  Chambers, 

"I  have  just  returned  from  Urbanna,  where  governor  Meigs 
is  at  present  with  about  1000  soldiers.  Brigadier-general  Har- 
rison is  at  Piqua  with  2000  Kentucky  soldiers,  and  2000  more 
in  his  rear.  Harrison's  presence  appears  to  inspire  every  per- 
son with  courage,  and  makes  even  cowards  brave.  His  present 
conduct  evinces  a  determination  to  retrieve  the  injured  repu- 
tation of  our  country.  He  has  made  a  most  animated  speech 
to  the  friendly  natives  at  Piqua,  who  are  numerous  and  sueing 
for  a  continuation  of  peace.  He  has  promised  them  protection, 
at  the  same  time  assuring  them  in  terrific  language,  which 
struck  terror  to  all  hearts,  that  the  naoie  of  an  Indian  foe 
should  not  long  be  known  among  us — that  the  American  army 
will  no  longer  be  commanded  by  an  old  zvoman. 

"  Governor  Meigs's  late  patriotic  conduct  and  exertions  appear 
to  be  rewarded  only  with  ingratitude.  He  has  ordered  the  2d 
detachment  of  militia,  which  marched  from  this  place  under 
the  command  of  colonel  M'Connell,  to  be  dismissed,  having  been 
called  out  contrary  to  his  instructions  and  intentions,  which 
must  have  been  misunderstood.         S.  W.  CULBERTSON." 

From  Piqua  some  friendly  Indians  had  been  despatched  to 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Auglaize  into  the  Miami  of  the  Lake, 
to  discover  whether  any  British  troops  had  passed  up  the  latter, 
in  the  direction  of  Fort  Wayne.  The  celebrated  Indian  chief, 
captain  Logan,  was  also  sent  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  fort 
Wayne.  This  faithful  and  gallant  chief,  who  alterw^ards  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  United  States, 
gave  the  most  entire  satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
Equally  adroit  and  daring,  he  contrived  to  pass  through  the  hos- 
tile Indians,  entered  the  fort,  and  returned  to  the  General  in 
safety.  The  information  which  he  brought,  that  the  fort  was 
37 
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closely  besieged,  and  that  Mr.  F.  Johnson,  the  brother  of  the 
agent,  had  been  murdered,  as  he  attempted  to  pass  out  of  the 
fort  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  their  situation,  determined 
the  General  to  push  on  with  all  the  rapidity  in  his  power,  con- 
sistently with  the  proper  precautions. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  the  troops  arrived  at  Shane's 
crossing,  of  the  St.  Mary's,  where  they  joined  the  Ohio  volun- 
teers, under  colonel  Adams.  The  General  desired  those  who 
chose  to  accompany  him  to  volunteer  their  services  for  ten  days. 
The  greater  part  of  them  did  so,  but  a  few  thought  proper  to 
return.  Among  those  who  went  on  were  gentlemen  who  had 
filled  high  offices  in  the  civil  and  military  departments  in  the 
state,  serving  either  as  privates,  or  in  very  low  grades.  "  On 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  some  delay  took  place  by  repairing 
broken  wagons,  and  making  other  necessary  arrangements.  Ge- 
neral Harrison  was  unremitting  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
every  department  underwent  his  personal  inspection;  and 
the  temper  and  condition  of  every  corps  in  the  army  were 
known  to  him."* 

On  the  11th,  lieutenant  Sugget,  adjutant  of  Johnson's  batta- 
lion was  sent  in  advance,  with  twenty  men,  to  reconnoitre.  Lo- 
gan and  two  other  Shawanese  were  sent  as  guides:  the  follow- 
ing is  a  letter  from  the  General  to  the  secretary  at  war,  of  this 
date. 

"  Head- Quarters,  17  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,    ) 
«  Sir,  "  September  1  liA,  1 8 1 2,  9  o'clock,  P.  M.  \ 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor 
of  the  30th  ultimo,  which  was  brought  to  me  this  moment  by 
express. 

"  The  necessary  arrangements  for  the  procuring  of  provisions 
and  ammunition,  added  to  the  trouble  of  establishing  an  issuing 
commissary  department,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
contractor,  has  prevented  me  from  reaching  fort  Wayne  as  soon, 
by  one  day,  as  I  expected.  I  shall,  however,  reach  it  to-morrow ; 
but  I  have  e\erj  reason  to  believe  it  will  not  be  without  a 
severe  contest.  No  information  has  been  received  from  the 
fort  since  the  3d  inst.  and  should  the  Indians  have  been  assisted 
by  a  British  detachment,  I  fear  it  would  not  have  been  able  to 
hold  out.  A  small  detachnrient  which  I  sent  to  endeavor  to  pen- 
etrate to  the  fort,  has  just  returned  without  accomplishing  their 
object,  although  they  defeated  a  small  party  of  the  enemy. 
You  need  not  fear  the  issue  of  the  action,  which  I  expect  will 
take  place  to-morrow.  My  troops  are  in  high  spirits,  and  will, 
1  am  persuaded,  do  honor  to  themselves  and  their  country. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed,)  «  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 

"  Hon.  Wm.  Eustis,  Esq.  secretary  of  xvar.'' 

*  History  of  the  War. 
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The  expectations  expressed  by  the  General  in  the  above  let- 
ter, that  he  should  have  to  fight  his  way  to  the  fort,  were  not 
realized.  The  enemy  fled  before  the  approach  of  the  troops, 
and  abandoned  all  their  positions  around  the  fort,  which  they 
had  kept  closely  blockaded  for  many  days. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  from  the  History  of  the  War, 
that  General  Harrison  was  informed  on  the  march  to  Piqua, 
that  general  Winchester  had  been  ordered  by  the  war  depart- 
ment to  take  command  of  the  detachment  of  militia  and  regu- 
lars which  was  first  ordered  to  the  relief  of  general  Hull,  that 
he  had  written  to  that  officer  to  come  on,  and  that  he  would  deli- 
ver the  detachment  over  to  him  on  his  arrival.  The  order  from 
the  war  department  had  been  issued  before  it  was  known  at  the 
seat  of  government  that  Hull  had  surrendered,  or  that  General 
Harrison  had  taken  the  command.  The  order  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

^^  Adjutant-General's  Office,  93d  August,  1812. 
''  Sir,  , 

"  The  detachment  ordered  to  reinforce  general  Hull  having 
been  increased,  you  will  command  them  in  person.  You  will 
put  a  proper  ofScer  in  charge  of  the  recruiting  service  at  Lex- 
ington, with  the  necessary  instructions,  and  march  immediately.. 
"  Upon  your  arrival,  you  report  to  general  Hull  the  senior 
officer. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  ob't.  sv't» 

"A.  Y.  NICOLL, 
"  Assistant  adjutant-general. 
"  Brig.  Gen.  James  Winchester,  Lexington,  Ky.^'' 

A  copy  of  this  was  enclosed  in  the  following  from  general 
Winchester: 

"  Lexington,  3\st  August,  1812,  2  o'clock,  A.  M. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  herewith  send  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  this  moment  receiv» 
ed  from  the  assistant  adjutant-general.  I  shall  follow  the  army 
to-morrow  or  next  day,  in  order  to  take  the  command  agreeably 
to  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of  war.  It  may  be  perceived 
that  government  was  not  apprised  of  the  surrender  of  General 
Hull  and  his  army  when  the  order  alluded  to  was  written,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  before  I  reach  the  army,  further  orders  with 
relation  to  its  operations  will  be  received.  It  will  be  very 
agreeable  to  me  to  be  associated  with  you  in  command. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  respect,  your  ob't.  s'vt. 

«J.  WINCHESTER, 
"  Brigadier-general,  U,  S.  Armv. 
'^Maj.  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison," 
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From  this  letter  it  is  evident  that  general  Winchester  expect- 
ed that  the  fall  of  Hull's  army,  and  the  state  of  the  frontiers, 
would  call  forth  new  arrangements  from  the  government.  Fort 
Wayne  heing  relieved,  and  general  Winchester  not  arriving  to 
take  command  of  the  detachment,  General  Harrison  determin- 
ed to  employ  the  intermediate  time  in  destroying  the  Indian 
towns  and  corn  on  the  Wabash,  and  at  Elk  Hart,  the  latter  on 
the  waters  of  lake  Michigan,  about  fifty  miles  distant,  and  the 
former  about  thirty. 

This  service  was  committed  to  general  Payne  with  Lewis 
and  Allen's  regiments  of  volunteers,  and  Garrard's  troop  of 
dragoons  for  the  Wabash  expedition;  and  to  colonel  Wells,  with 
the  battalion  of  regular  troops,  Scott's*  regiment  of  volunteers, 
major  Richard  M.  Johnson's  battalion  of  mounted  Kentucky 
volunteers,  apd  about  150  mounted  Ohio  volunteers,  led  by 
general  Lytle  and  Major  Dunlap. 

The  General  attended  in  person  the  command  of  general 
Payne,  which,  having  the  shorter  distance  to  perform,  returned 
a  day  sooner  than  Wells's  detachment.  Large  quantities  of 
corn  were  destroyed,  which  would  have  afforded  subsistence  to 
the  Indians  in  making  a  second  attack  upon  fort  Wayne,  or 
would  have  enabled  them  to  embody  themselves  for  any  other 
mischief. 

"  Brigadier-general  James  Winchester  now  arrived  to  take 
command  of  the  first  troops,  which  had  marched  from  Kentucky 
to  reinforce  the  north-western  army.  He  too  had  been  a  revo- 
lutionary officer,  and  was  now  advanced  in  years.     He  was  a 

*  Colonel  John  M.  Scott,  who  commanded  the  1st  regiment  of  Kentucky 
volunteers,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  studied  physic  in  New  Jersey,  under 
an  uncle.  When  qualified  for  the  profession,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
surgeon's  mate,  in  the  regiment  then  commanded  by  general  Harmer,  on  the 
western  frontiers.  When  general  W.iyne  took  the  command  of  the  western 
army,  Scott  was  promoted  to  be  surgeon  of  the  2d  United  States  regiment.  It 
was  in  this  capacity  that  General  Harrison,  who  was  the  aid-de-camp  of  Wayne, 
firat  became  intimate  with  him ;  an  attachment  of  more  than  brotherly  Isve 
was  formed  between  them.  Some  time  after  the  peace  of  Greenville,  they 
both  returned  from  the  army.  Scott  married,  and  settled  in  Frankfort,  Ky. 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  both  he  was  very  successful.  Indeed,  there 
never  was  a  man  more  universally  beloved  than  Dr.  Scott.  His  uncommon 
wit,  vivacity,  and  humour  made  him  every  where  sought  for  by  the  young  and 
lively,  while  his  good  sense,  his  professional  ski!',  and  his  incorruptible  honor 
and  integrity  procured  him  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good.  His  extremely 
chivalrous  spu'it,  and  his  acquaintance  with  military  duty  early  pointed  him  out 
to  the  young  men  about  Frankfort,  and  being  first  appointed  to  the  command 
of  an  independent  company,  he  soon  rose  to  the  command  of  the  regiment. 
Before  we  proceed  to  mention  the  catastrophe  of  this  gentleman's  fate,  evin- 
cing his  extreme  devotion  to  his  country's  cause,  we  shall  relate  an  instance  of  a 
dilFerent  character,  shewing  the  strength  of  his  friendship  no  less  than  the 
tenderness  of  his  nature.  During  the  whole  time  that  Governor  Harrison 
remained  at  Vincennes,  Dr.  Scott  resided  at  Frankfort ;  the  distance  is  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles,  and  at  tlmt  time  two-thirds  of  the  way  was  unsettled,  and 
yet  t'lis  generous  friend,  upon  every  occasion  of  Mrs.  Harrison's  illness,  left  his* 
piaclice,  Lis  family,  and  his  business,  to  administer  relief  to  the  w'lfe  of  his 
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wealtliy  citizen  of  Tennessee,  where  he  had  lived  many  years 
in  a  degree  of  elegant  luxury  and  ease,  which  was  not  calculated 
to  season  him  for  a  northern  campaign  in  the  forest.  His  arri- 
val produced  much  uneasiness  among  the  troops;  being  a  regu- 
lar officer,  with  whom  they  were  unacquainted,  many  of  the  mi- 
litia seemed  disposed  not  to  be  commanded  by  him;  and  General 
Harrison  with  the  field  officers  had  to  exert  all  their  influence 
to  reconcile  the  army  to  the  change.  The  troops  had  confi- 
dently expected,  that  General  Harrison  would  be  confirmed  in 
the  command ;  and  by  this  time  he  had  completely  secured  the 
confidence  of  every  soldier  in  the  army.  He  was  affable  and 
courteous  in  his  manners,  and  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to 
every  branch  of  business.  His  soldiers  seemed  to  anticipate 
(he  wishes  of  their  general  :  it  was  only  necessary  to  be  known 
that  he  wished  something  done,  and  all  were  anxious  to  risk 
their  lives  in  its  accomplishment.  His  men  would  have  fought 
better  and  suffered  more  with  him,  than  with  any  other  general 
in  America:  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  merits  of 
general  Winchester,  it  was  certainly  an  unfortunate  arrange- 
ment which  transferred  the  command  to  him  at  this  moment. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  militia  soldiers  should  have  great 
confidence  in  their  general,  if  they  arerequired  either  to  obey 
with  promptness,  or  to  fight  with  bravery.  The  men  were  at 
last  reconciled  to  march  under  Winchester,  but  with  a  confident 
belief,  that  Harrison  v/onld  yet  be  reinstated  in  the  command; 
and  which  accordingly  was  done,  as  soon  as  the  war  department 
was  informed  of  his  appointment  in  the  Kentucky  troops,  and 
his  popularity  in  the  western  country."  * 

friend.  For  some  time  before  the  war  broke. out  in  1812,  Dr.  Scott  was  in  such 
bad  health  th?.t  it  was  not  supposed  he  could  recover.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
the  intention  of  governor  Scott  to  appoint  him  to  the  command  of  one  of  the 
regiments  which  was  to  be  sent  to  ihe  relief  of  Mull.  The  colonel  insisted 
upon  his  right,  regardless  of  the  consequences,  and  was  accordingly  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  1st  regiment  of  volunteers,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all 
his  friends,  who  never  expected  his  return.  The  renev.al  of  old  scenes,  how- 
ever, in  the  army,  and  the  exercise,  without  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  had  ob- 
viously a  good  eflect  upon  him,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  fort  Wayne,  he  was 
evidently  better.  His  regiment  here,  as  above  stated,  was  ordered  on  the  com- 
mand to  destroy  the  Indian  villages  at  E!k  Hart.  His  officers,  who  were  much 
attached  to  him,  urged  him  to  remain  behind  on  account  of  the  great  fatigue 
he  would  have  to  undergo.  As  he  paid  no  attention  to  their  remonstrances, 
the  general  interfered,  and  assured  the  colonel  that  there  would  be  no  fighting 
in  that  direction,  before  the  return  of  the  troops.  The  colonel  made  no  an- 
swer, but  when  he  was  mounting  his  horse  which  stojd  by,  he  observed,  as  if 
to  the  horse — "  As  long  as  I  am  able  to  mount  you,  none  but  myself  shall  lead 
mj'  regiment,  either  to  fight  or  not  to  fight."  Upon  the  return  ol'  the  troops 
from  the  expedition,  it  was  very  apparent  that  the  apprehensions  of  colonel 
Scoti's  fiiends  were  well  founded.  The  detachment  had  undergone  great 
fatigue  in  a  protracted  march  of  nearly  three  days  and  nights.  The  colonel 
was  scarcely  able  to  reach  the  camp.  He  continued,  however,  with  the  army 
until  it  reached  fort  Defiance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize,  from  which  place 
he  was  sent  to  Frankfort  in  a  litter,  but  died  on  the  second  day  after  his  arrival, 
a  victim  to  his  ardent  zeal  for  his  country. 
*  History  of  the  War. 
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The  ibllowiiig  general  order  was  issued  on  this  occasion  by 
General  Harrison,  assigning  general  Winchester  his  command, 
and  reserving  to  himself  the  other  troops  in  the  field: 

''•Head  Quarters,  Fort  Wayne,  \9th  Sept.  1812. 

"  The  President  of  the  United  Stales  having  designated 
brigadier-general  James  Winchester  to  the  command  of  the 
army  originally  destined  to  relieve  general  Hull,  and  that  offi- 
cer having  arrived  at  this  place,  the  command  is  accordingly 
relinquished  to  him.  Brigadier-general  Payne,  colonel  Wells, 
and  captain  Garrard,  commandmg  the  several  corps  composing 
the  army,  will  accordingly  report  themselves  to  general  Win- 
chester, and  receive  his  orders. 

"  U  any  thing  could  soften  the  regret  which  the  General 
feels  at  parting  with  troops  which  have  so  entirely  won  his  con- 
fidence and  affection,  it  is  the  circumstance  of  his  committing 
them  to  the  charge  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  our  glorious  revolu- 
tion; a  man  distinguished  as  well  for  the  services  he  has  ren- 
dered his  country,  as  for  the  possession  of  every  qualification 
which  constitutes  the  gentleman.  The  General  cannot  take 
leave  of  this  gallant  army,  which  he  has  commanded  with  so 
much  satisfaction,  without  expressing  the  high  sense  which  he 
entertains  of  their  conduct.  For  ten  days  past,  they  have  per- 
formed severe  duty  with  s,carcely  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  sustain 
them,  and  entirely  without  some  of  the  ai'ticles  which  consti- 
tute the  ration:  they  have  done  it,  too,  without  a  murmur,  and 
with  an  alacrity  which  could  only  have  been  expected  from 
veteran  troops. 

•'  The  General  requests  brigadier-general  Payne,  and  every 
other  officer  and  soldier  of  the  army,  to  accept  his  thanks  for 
the  support  which  they  have  given  him  upon  every  occasion,  and 
for  the  promptitude  and  alacrity  with  which  his  orders  have 
been  obeyed.  He  has  taken  care  to  communicate  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Kentucky,  and  through  him  to  the  people  of  that  state, 
his  opinion  of  their  distinguished  merits,  and  his  entire  confi- 
dence in  their  perseverence  in  the  path  of  glory  and  patriotism. 

"  The  general  feels  equal  pride  and  pleasure  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  personal  attachment  which  the  army  has  manifested 
towards  him,  and  he  assures  them  that  their  welfare  and  glory 
is  the  first  object  of  his  wishes;  and  as  a  means  of  securing 
both,  he  most  earnestly  recommends  and  entreats  the  confidence 
which  they  have  so  often  expressed  in  him  may' be  transferred 
to  his  worthy  successor. 

"  As  Governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Indiana  terri- 
tory, the  General  assumes  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in 
that  territory,  by  virtue  of  an  authority  received  from  the  ho- 
norable the  secretary  of  war,  and  as  a  major-general  of  the 
Kentucky  quota :  he  takes  the  command  of  all  the  troops  nf 
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that  state  north  of  the  Ohio,  excepting  the  army  of  general 
Winchester." 

On  the  same  day  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  general 
Winchester  by  General  Harrison,  communicating  a  detailed 
view  of  the  state  of  the  supplies,  and  offering  him  any  further 
assistance  of  men  which  he  might  think  necessary: 

'^  Fort  Wayne,  Idlh  September,  1812. 
"  Sir, 

"  Having,  by  my  general  order  of  this  day,  relinquished  the 
command  of  the  army,  consisting  of  the  detachment  of  colonel 
Well's  regiment,  under  that  officer,  captain  Garrard's  troop  of 
dragoons,  and  the  three  regiments  of  Kentucky  infantry  under 
general  Payne;  I  have  now  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  any 
other  part  of  the  infantry  under  my  command  will  be  made 
subject  to  your  orders,  that  you  may  think  necessary  to  carry 
the  directions  you  have  received  from  the  government  into 
effect.  The  supplies  which  have  been  reported  to  me,  or  order- 
ed by  me,  are  as  follows:  400,000  rations  of  beef,  and  150,000 
of  flour,  purchased  by  Mr.  John  H.  Piatt  under  the  authority 
of  general  Hull.  A  part  of  this  flour,  and  about  50,000  lbs.  of 
beef,  has  been  brought  on  and  consumed  by  the  army.  The 
balance  of  the  flour  is  either  on  the  way  hither  or  to  St.  Mary's, 
where  it  was  directed  to  be  deposited.  I  also  directed  Mr. 
Piatt  to  purchase  and  send  on  to  St.  Mary's,  whiskey,  and  other 
component  parts  of  the  ration  to  make  the  150,000  lbs.  flour 
complete  rations.  Mr.  Buford,  the  purchasing  commissary  in 
Kentucky,  has  also  been  directed  to  forward  to  St.  Mary's 
300,000  complete  rations;  and  major  White,  the  contractor  to 
the  41st  degree  of  latitude,  to  deposit  at  St.  Mary's  100,000 
complete  rations,  besides  the  daily  issues  that  may  be  wanted 
there ;  at  Piqua,  30,000  rations  besides  the  daily  issues ;  and  at 
Dayton,  50,000  rations  besides  the  daily  issues.  The  means  of 
transportation  are  hired  wagons,  which  may,  with  exertion,  be 
procured  to  any  amount;  between  3  and  400  pack  horses  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Piatt,  and  300  others  which  Mr.  Buford  was 
directed  to  purchase.  All  these,  sir,  are  made  subject  to  your 
orders,  together  with  the  provisions  above  reported. 

"  I  must  request  you  to  state  to  me  what  force  you  wish  left 
at  St.  Mary's;  the  ofHcer  commanding  which,  will  be  directed 
to  wait  your  orders.  There  is  nothing  more  wanting  to  the 
army  than  a  principal  commissary  to  receive  and  superintend 
the  issues  of  provisions.  That  department  exhibits  nothing  at 
present  but  confusion.  I  had  designated  major  Vooshees,  of 
colonel  Allen's  regiment,  to  that  office;  he  is,  I  believe,  emhient- 
ly  qualilied  for  it,  and  he  has  been  in  the  execution  of  the  duties 
for  some  davs. 
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"  Any  other  explanations  or  assistance  which  I  can  give  you 
will  be  afforded  with  pleasure. 
"  I  am,  very  sincerely, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

«  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 
"  Brig.  Gen.  J.  Winchester." 

Having  thus,  by  his  exertions,  reconciled  the  troops  to  gen- 
eral Winchester,*  and  given  him  all  the  information  in  his  power, 
General  Harrison  set  out  for  St.  Mary's.  It  was  his  intention, 
at  that  time,  to  make  a  coup  de  main  upon  Detroit,  with  a 
mounted  force,  by  an  unfrequented  route  leading  from  fort 
Wayne  and  crossing  the  river  Raisin  above  the  settlements  on 
that  river.  On  this  service  he  intended  to  employ  a  regiment 
of  dragoons  which  had  followed  him  from  Kentucky  by  liis  or- 
der, under  the  command  of  colonel  Simrall;  the  battalion  of 
major  Richard  M.  Johnson;  another  of  Ohio  mounted  riflemen 
which  had  been  raised  by  colonel  Samuel  Finley,  of  Chillicothe, 
and  Rogue's  regiment  of  Kentucky  infantry,  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  mount  on  hired  horses.  General  Harrison  arrived 
at  St.  Mary's  on  the  20th.  He  immediately  directed  a  large 
convoy  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  detachment  of  general  Win- 
chester at  the  site  of  the  old  fort  Defiance,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Auglaize  river.  On  the  succeeding  day  the  following  letter 
was  addressed  to  general  Winchester: 

«S/.  Mari/'s,  2\ St  September,  1812. 
"Sir, 

"  Colonel  Jennings'  regiment  is  now  here.  I  shall  immedi- 
ately set  it  to  open  the  road  from  hence  to  fort  Defiance,  and 
will  direct  the  contractor  and  commissary  to  push  on  their  pro- 
visions. The  secretary  of  war,  in  a  letter  received  from  him 
since  I  saw  you,  urges  me  to  join  you,  (supposing  that  I  was 
then  in  Kentucky,)  with  a  reinforcement  of  the  troops  subject 
to  my  orders.  As  I  have  declined  the  appointment  tendered 
me  of  brigadier,  I  cannot  comply  with  his  request,  as  the  com- 
mission which  I  have  is  of  higher  grade  than  yours.  I  must, 
therefore,  carry  the  wishes  of  the  President  into  effect,  so  far 
as  to  place  at  your  disposal  the  regiments  of  Barbee  and  Jen- 
nings, and  the  quota  of  this  state,  which  I  have  heretofore 
required  of  governor  Meigs.  The  officers  commanding  these 
corps  will  be  directed  to  report  to  you,  and  receive  your  orders. 
I  shall  retain  the  separate  command  of  the  mounted  men  and 
Rogue's  regiment,  and  will  communicate  to  you  by  an  express, 
the  particular  object  at  which  I  shall  aim.     Be  so  obliging  as  to 

*  In  another  chapter  of  this  work  the  depositions  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens  of  Kentucky  will  be  introduced  to  show  that  it  was  only  the 
exertions  of  General  H,  that  could  have  reconciled  them. 
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send  orders  to  colonels  Barbee  and  Jennings.  The  former  is  at 
Piqua,  and  the  latter  I  shall  place  on  the  road  to  Defiance,  as  I 
have  above  intimated. 

'•  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 
"  Brig.  Gen.  James  AVmcHESTER." 

ICxpresses  were  sent  to  hasten  on  the  wagons,  pack  horses, 
and  bullocks,  which  were  on  their  way  from  the  interior  of  the 
settlements.  Upon  their  arrival,  the  whole  was  placed  under 
the  direction  of  colonel  W.  Jennings,  and  the  following  order 
given  for  his  directions: 

''Head  Quarters,  Si.  Mary's,  2m  September,  1812. 
<^'  Sir,  ^ 

"•  It  has  become  necessary  to  open  a  road  from  this  place  to 
fort  Defiance  by  the  way  of  Tawa  town,  and  to  build  a  block 
house,  in  the  intermediate,  as  nearly  central  as  a  good  situation 
can  be  had.  You  will,  with  your  regiment,  proceed  to  this 
duty  immediately.  Some  of  the  friendly  Indians  will  be.  em- 
ployed as  guides,  and  Mr.  William  Conner  will  attend  you  and 
act  as  interpreter.  A  number  of  wagons  and  pack  horses  will 
set  out  from  this  place  to-morrow  morning;  it  will  be  proper  to 
send  two  companies  to  escort  them,  with  directions  to  open  the 
road  only  wide  enough  to  allow  the  wagons  to  pass,  and  direct 
them  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

It  w^ill  be  proper,  also,  that  the  pack  horses  should  be  de 
tached  ahead  as  soon  as  they  arrive  within  25  or  30  miles  of 
Defiance,  under  an  escort  of  thirty  men;  the  remaining  part 
of  the  regiment  will  follow  the  wagons,  and  open  the  road,  so 
as  to  have  all  the  small  timber  removed,  at  least  to  the  dis- 
tance of  30  feet:  upon  your  arrival  at  the  spot  upon  which  you 
may  think  proper  to  erect  the  block  house,  you  will  immediately 
clear  a  place,  and  proceed  to  build  it.  It  should  be  of  the 
largest  size  of  such  buildings — not  less  than  25  feet  in  the  bot- 
tom story. 

"  You  will  be  reinforced  or  relieved  by  colonel  Poague  or 
colonel  Barbee's  regiments,  if  there  should  be  occasion  for  it  be- 
fore the  work  is  completed.  I  am,  ve.ry  respectfully,  your  hum- 
ble servant. 
"  Col.  Wm.  Jennings,  commanding 2dregL  Kentucky  quotamilitia.''' 

The  amount  of  the  supplies  forwarded  by  colonel  Jennings  Is 
to  be  found  in  the  following  original  letter  frjm  that  officer  io 
General  Harrison: 

38 
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"  Tazoa  Town,  September  26, 1812* 
"  Major  Genteral  Harrison, 

"  Sir,  my  highest  pride  as  a  soldier  is  to  be  obedient  to  my  su- 
periors, and  thereby  render  to  my  country  all- that  she  ought  to 
expect.  I  may  not  be  a  judge  of  what  a  regiment  in  the  woods 
can  do,  but  my  opinion  clearly  is,  that  more  is  imposed  on  me 
than  can  be  well  done.  I  have  now  under  my  cover  near  300 
bullocks  and  nearly  200  pack  horses,  besides  a  number  of  wa- 
gons. To  say  nothing  about  an  enemy,  I  deem  it  impracticable  to 
take  care  of  the  cattle  upon  a  march  and  have  to  open  the  road. 
I  am  here  in  the  situation  above  described,  and  rest  assured 
that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  take  care  of  the 
public  property,  and  facilitate  iny  movements  towards  fort  De- 
liance  as  fast  as  possible,  considering  the  duties  I  have  to  per- 
form on  my  march.    * 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  sentiments  of  high  respect, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  WILLIAM  JENNINGS, 
"  L.  C.  C.  2d  regt.  Ky.  volunteer:-, 
"  N.  B.  I  refer  you  to  captain  Smith  of  the  horse  for  Indian 
information.  W.  J." 

General  Harrison  had,  as  yet,  received  no  despatch  from  the 
government  which  was  written  after  the  receipt  of  his  letter  from 
Cincinnati,  announcing  his  having  taken  upon  himself  the  com- 
mand of  the  north-western  frontier.  On  the  24th,  however,  he 
received  from  the  war-office  the  following  letter,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  his  letters  of  the  28th  and  29th  ultimo,  from  Cin- 
cinnati, and  declaring  that  he  had  completely  anticipated  the 
wishes  of  the  president. 

"  War  Department.^  September  10,  1812. 
«  Sir, 

"  Your  letters  of  August  28th  and  29th  have  been  received; 
you  will  perceive  by  my  communications  of  22d  and  28th,  that 
you  have  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  president.  In  addition 
to  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Buford,  deputy  commissary,  and  to  the 
assistant  deputy  quarter-master  at  Newport,  to  furnish  what- 
ever you  may  require,  the  assistant  deputy  quarter-master  at 
Pittsburg  has  been  directed  to  forward  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion arms,  ammunition,  equipments,  tents,  and  other  camp  equi- 
page. Arrangements  have  made  for  increasing  those  supplies, 
and  major  Stoddard,  of  the  artillery,  is  now  at  Pittsburg,  to  give 
additional  energy  to  those  measures,  to  prepare  artillery,  and 
other  necessary  munitions  for  that  service,  and  correspond  with 
the  commanding  general  relative  to  the  same.  You  must  be 
sensible,  that  to  make  carriages,  and  get  up  a  train  of  artillery 
will  require,  time.  You  will  see  by  the  act  to  establish  the 
quarter-master's  department,  the  officers  recognized  in  that  act 
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are  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  commanding  general,  for  all  ne- 
cessary supplies,  and  every  possible  facility  will  be  rendered 
by  placing  money  in  the  bank  of  the  Miami  Exporting  company, 
and  at  such  other  convenient  points  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

The  president  is  expected  to  return  to  this  place  from  Vir- 
ginia in  a  few  days,  when  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  communi- 
cate to  you  his  further  instructions  and  determinations  respect- 
ing the  command  of  the  forces  of  tlie  north-western  ai-my,  which 
in  addition  to  the  regulars,  rangers,  volunteers,  and  militia  of 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  will  immediately  be  reinforced  with  fifteen 
hundred  militia  from  Virginia,  and  fifteen  hundred  from  Penn- 
sylvania, in  addition  to  several  companies  of  mounted  volunteers 
from  those  states.  Verv  respectfully,  I  have  the  honor,  &c. 
(signed)  "  W.  EUSTIS. 

«  Brig. 'Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison." 

The  promise  which  was  made  in  the  above  letter,  that  fur- 
ther communications  should  be  made  in  a  few  days  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  command,  was  soon  realized.  As  soon  as  the  General 
had  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  march  of  colonel 
Jennings'  regiment,  with  the  convoy  of  provisions  for  general 
Winchester's  detachment,  he  set  out  the  sam.e  day,  the  4th,  for 
Piqua,  to  make  some  arrangements  in  the  commissary's  depart- 
ment. He  arrived  late  at  night,  and  was  there  met  by  an  ex- 
press from  Chillicothe,  bearing  to  him  a  most  important  despatch 
from  the  secretary  at  war,  announcing  his  appointment  by  the 
president  to  the  command  of  the  whole  western  department. 
We  think  proper  to  give  the  letter  entire.     It  is  as  follows: 

jj  o  "  War  Department,  September  17,  1812. 

"  The  president  is  pleased  to  assign  to  you  the  command  of 
the  north-western  army,  which  in  addition  to  the  regular  troops 
and  rangers  in  that  quarter,  will  consist  of  the  volunteers  and 
militia  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  three  thousand  from  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  making  your  whole  force  ten  thousand  men. 

"  Having  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  western  frontier, 
you  will  retake  Detroit,  and  with  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  Up- 
per Canada,  you  will  penetrate  that  country  as  far  as  the  force 
under  your  command  will  in  your  judgment  justify. 

"  Every  exertion  is  making  to  give  you  a  train  of  artillery 
from  Pittsburg,  to  effect  which,  you  must  be  sensible,  requires 
time.  Major  Stoddard,  the  senior  officer  of  artillery  at  that 
place,  will  advise  you  of  his  arrangements  and  progress,  and  re- 
ceive your  iostructions.  Captain  Gratiol,  of  the  engineers,  will 
report  himself  to  you  from  Pittsburg;  he  will  receive  your  or- 
ders, and  join  you  with  the  first  piece  of  artillery  which  can  be 
prepared,  or  receive  such  orders  as  you  may  direct.  Major 
Ball,  of  the  second  regiment  of  dragoons  will  also  report  himself 
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and  join  j'ou  immediately.     Such  staff  officers  as  you  may  ap> 
point  conformably  to  law,  will  be  approved  by  the  president. 

"  Copies  of  all  the  contracts  for  supplying  provisions,  have 
been  transmitted.  Mr.  Denny,  the  contractor,  at  Pittsburgh, 
is  instructed  to  furnish  magazines  of  provisions  at  such  places 
as  you  may  direct. 

"  The  deputy  quarter-master,  at  Pittsburgh,  will  continue  to 
forward  stores  and  munitions  of  every  kind,  and  will  meet  your 
requisitions. 

"Colonel  Buford,  deputy  commissary,  at  Lexington,  is  fur- 
nished with  funds,  and  is  subject  to  your  orders.  Should  an  ad- 
ditional purchasing  commissary  become  necessary,  you  will  ap- 
point one,  and  authorize  him  to  draw  and  sell  bills  on  this  de- 
partment. It  seems  advisable  to  keep  the  local  contractors  in 
requisition  as  far  as  they  can  supply.  With  these  objects  in 
view,  you  will  command  such  means  as  may  be  practicable,  ex- 
ercise your  own  discretion,  and  act  in  all  cases  according  to 
your  own  judgment.     Very  respectfully,  &c. 

(signed)    « W.  EUSTIS. 

"  Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Harrison," 

The  powers  here  given,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  sufficient- 
ly ample.  In  a  letter  to  governor  Shelby,  of  simultaneous  date 
■with  the  above,  the  secretary  says,  "To  meet  existing  contin- 
gencies, after  consulting  the  lawful  authority  vested  in  the  pre- 
sident, it  has  been  determined  to  vest  the  command  of  all  the 
forces  on  the  western  and  north-western  frontier,  in  an  officer 
whose  military  character  and  knowledge  of  the  country  appear- 
ed to  be  combined  with  the  public  confidence.  General  Har- 
rison has  accordingly  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command, 
■with  authority  to  employ  officers,  and  to  draw  from  the  public 
stores,  and  every  other  practicable  source,  all  the  means  of  ef- 
fectuating the  object  of  his  command." 

By  the  same  express,  a  letter  was  received  for  general  Winches- 
ter, to  whom  the  option  was  given  of  remaining  with  General 
Harrison  or  joining  the  army  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 

Any  candid  mind  reflecting  upon  the  situation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  north-western  frontier  at  this  period,  will  admit  that 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  were  of  no  ordinary  character, 
and  that  a  weight  of  duty  I'ested  on  the  commanding  general 
■which  required  a  union  of  all  the  qualities  of  an  able  com- 
mander properly  to  perform.  The  command  thus  bestowed 
on  General  Harrison  was  the  most  extensive  and  im.portant 
that  was  ever  intrusted  to  any  other  officer  of-  the  U.  States, 
Washington  and  Green  excepted.  How  they  were  executed, 
must  be  Jeft  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  to  determine,  from 
the  narrative  and  documents  which  we  shall  furnish.  To  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  whole  northern  and  western  frontier,  from 
the  confines  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  territory  of  Mis- 
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souri,  inclusive;  and -to  prepare  for  offensive  operations  against 
the  enemy,  separated  as  they  were  from  our  own  frontiers  by 
200  miles  of  swampy  wilderness,  at  an  inclement  season  of  the 
year  presented  difficulties  which  were  only  to  be  encountered 
by  uncommon  exertion  of  patience  and  fortitude. 

"  But  the  services  which  he  was  required  to  perform, 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  old,  experienced,  and  able  officers, 
the  most  extensive  and  arduous,  that  ever  had  been  re- 
quired from  any  military  commander  in  America.  The  end- 
less number  of  posts  and  scattered  settlements,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  maintain  and  protect,  against  numerous  and  scattered 
bands  of  Indians,  whUe  he  was  contending  with  difficulties  al- 
most insurmountable  in  the  main  expedition  against  the  enemy 
at  Maiden,  were  sufficient  to  employ  all  the  time,  and  talents, 
and  resources  of  the  greatest  military  genius  at  the  head  of  a 
well  appointed  army.  His  forces,  however,  were  raw,  undici- 
plined  militia,  which  nothing  butAi's  address,  or  Jackson's  ener- 
g3',  could  render  efficient.  Chaos  and  misconduct  reigned  in 
every  .department,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  supplies,  in 
which  the  best  organization  and  arrangements  were  necessary, 
to  meet  the  inconceivable  difficulties  which  were  to  be  sur- 
mounted in  that  line.  He  had  excellent  materials  for  an  army 
in  the  Kentucky  militia,  but  he  had  no  time  to  spend  in  prepar- 
ing them  for  the  tield — the  season  for  action  was  drawing  to  a 
close — -not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  pushing  on  the  campaign.''* 

The  information  of  his  appointment  was  communicated  by 
General  Harrison  to  general  Winchester  in  a  lettter  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract: 

jj  Pj         c  "  ^^(^^d  Quarters,  Piqua,  Sepianhcr  '2b,  1812. 

"  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
arrangements  in  the  commissary's  department.  After  night,  an 
expresss  arrived,  with  a  packet  of  letters  from  the  office  at 
Chillicothe,  directed  to  me.  Upon  opening  it,  and  breaking  the 
seals,  one  after  the  other,  I  incautiously  broke  that  of  the  enclo- 
sed letter,  which  I  soon  discovered  was  for  you.  The  same  ex- 
press brought  me  a  letter  from  the  war  department,  announcing 
my  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  north-western  army. 
Need  1  add,  .that  it  would  give  me  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure 
if  you  could  determine  to  remain  with  us.  The  secretary  in- 
forms me,  that  the  army  is  *  '^e  ten  thousand  strong,  artillery  is 
providing  at  Pittsburgh,  au  engineer  is  coming  on,  a  major's 
command  of  cavalry,  and  every  necessary  power  given. 

"  I  shall  necessarily  be  detained  here  for  sense  days,  expect- 
ing to  see  governor  Meigs  and  general  Tapper.  I  hope  at 
least  that  you  will  continue  in  command  until  my  arrival.  I 
have  written  to  general  Payne,  but  have  said  nothing  about  mv 

*  History  of  the  War. 
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resuming  the  command,  choosing  that  you  should  announce  it 
in  the  manner  you  thought  best." 

The  difficuhies  attendant  on  carrying  on  an  offensive  war 
at  such  a  distance  from  our  settlements,  where  the  supplies 
were  to  be  transported  through  a  swampy  and  almost  trackless 
desert,  exposed  to  the  constant  attempts  of  an  enemy  the  most 
active  and  adroit  in  the  world,  in  enterprises  of  this  kind,  did 
not  escape  the  penetration  of  the  executive,  and  it  determined 
to  place  the  whole  responsibility  of  its  execution  upon  the 
General.     This  was  done  in  the  following  letter: 

„gjj^  "  War  Department,  September  ^M,  1812. 

"Your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  has  been  received.  As  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies,  particularly  of  provisions,through 
ih&^  wilderness,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  with 
which  you  will  have  to  contend,  which  difficulty,  it  is  well  known, 
increases  as  the  season  advances,  your  own  judgment,  and  the 
information  you  possess  and  will  acquire  on  this  subject,  will  ena- 
ble you  to  determine  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  to  advance, 
and  what  posts  or  station  it  may  be  expedient  to  maintain  dur- 
ing the  winter.  You  are  already  apprised  of  the  solicitude  of 
the  government  that  every  thing  that  can  be  done  shall  be 
done  towards  recovering  the  ground  lost,  and  extending  suc- 
cessful operations  into  Canada. 

"  The  contractor,  commissary,  and  quarter-master's  depart- 
ments are  subject  to  your  orders,  and  will  be  further  urged  to 
make  every  effort  to  comply  with  your  requisitions. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed,)  ■  «W.  EUSTIS. 

"  His  Excellency  Wm.  H.  Harrison, 
'•^Commanding  JV.  W.  Army.'''' 

Before  this  discretionary  letter  was  received.  General  Harri- 
son had,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  appointment  and  orders  in  that 
of  the  17th,  made  his  arrangements  for  the  campaign.  They 
were  communicated  to  the  secretary  at  war  in  the  following 
letter: 

''''Head  Quarters,  Piqua,  27th  September,  1812. 
•'  Sir, 

"  The  final  arrangement  for  the  march  of  the  army  towards 
Detroit  is  as  follows:  The  right  column,  composed  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  troops,  are  directed  to  rendezvous 
at  Wooster,  a  town  upon  the  head  waters  of  Mohecan,  John's 
creek,  35  miles  north  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  45  west  of  Canton, 
and  proceed  from  thence  by  the  Upper  Sandusky,  to  the  rapids 
of  the  Miami.  The  middle  column  consisting  of  1200  Ohio 
militia,  will  march  from  Urbanna  where  they  now  are,  taking 
general  Hull's  track  to  the  rapids;  and  the  left  column  compos- 
ed of  the  detachment  of  regulars  under  colonel  Wells  and  four 
Kentucky  regiments,  will  proceed  from  fort  Defiance  down  the 
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Miami  to  the  rapids.  The  mounted  force,  under  an  officer 
whom  I  shall  select  for  that  purpose  will  take  the  route  mention- 
ed in  my  former  letter,  from  fort  Wayne  up  the  St.  Josephs, 
and  across  to  the  waters  of  the  river  Raisin.  Upon  reflection, 
I  am  induced  to  abandon  the  scheme  of  attacking  Detroit,  for 
should  it  be  successful,  as  the  infantry  will  not  be  in  readiness 
to  support  them,  it  must  necessarily  be  abandoned,  and  the 
inheibitants  be  more  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians 
than  they  now  are.  A  more  useful  employment  will  be,  to 
sweep  the  western  side  of  the  strait  and  lake,  of  the  Indians 
who  are  scattered  from  Brown's  town  to  the  rapids,  rioting  upon 
the  plunder  of  the  farms  which  have  been  abandoned.  I  expect 
to  have  more  than  30,000  rations  purchased  by  the  commissary 
at  fort  Detiance,  in  the  course  of  the  present  week,  and  200,000 
at  Urbana,  to  be  taken  upon  pack  horses;  both  these  deposits 
will  be  taken  at  two  trips  to  the  rapids.  I  have  directed  the 
contractor  White,  to  deposit  200,000  rations  at  the  second 
block  house,  42  miles  beyond  Urbanna,  200,000  at  a  block  house 
which,  is  now  buildtng  between  St.  Mary's  and  Defiance,  and 
the  like  quantity  at  Wooster.  At  the  latter  place,  also,  Mr.  John 
H.  Piatt  is  about  to  deposit  300,000  rations,  and  to  procure  the 
means  of  transportation  to  Detroit.  I  have  also  directed  major 
Denny  to  send  to  the  same  place  the  400,000  which  he  has 
been  directed  to  purchase  at  Pittsburg.  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  which  1  before  gave,  that  supplies  of  provisions  can  be 
obtained  in  this  state.  I  shall  take  means  to  ascertain  it,  and 
write  to  major  Denny  if  there  should  be  a  necessity  for  the 
purchase  of  1,980,000  rations.  I  have  despatched  an  express 
this  day  to  Pittsburg  to  direct  that  the  artillery  and  all  the 
supplies  destined  for  the  north-western  army  should  be  sent 
to  Georgetown  upon  the  Ohio,  and  from  thence  by  New  Lisbon 
and  Canton  to  Wooster. 

"  In  consequence  of  my  application  to  the  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, I  have  understood  that  1600  mounted  men  have  gone 
from  that  state  to  Vincennes.  I  have  directed  them  to  be  em- 
ployed against  Tippecanoe  and  the  Piorias,  on  the  Illinois  river, 
with  the  addition  of  the  rangers  and  some  other  companies  in 
the  territories;  they  will  form  a  force  of  2400  men. 

"  Agreeably  to  the  authority  given  me  by  your  letter  of  the 
17th,  I  have  appointed  Mr.  John  H.  Piatt  deputy  commissary; 
he  is  the  same  person  employed  by  general  Hull,  and  will,  I 
think,  make  a  most  excellent  officer. 

"  There  is  nothing  that  gives  me  more  apprehension  than  the 
destitute  condition  of  many  of  my  men  in  the  article  of  clothing 
and  blankets.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  ia  impossible  that  they 
can  act  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Canada  without  warmer 
clothing.  I  have  applied  to  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  and  have 
addressed  the  citizens  of  that  state  on  the  subject  myself.  Great 
exertions  will.  I  am  persuaded,  be  made  to  relieve  them:  but  I 
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must  beg  leave  to  recominenci,  that  some  assistance',  if  possible, 
may  be  atibrded  bj  the  government.  I  have  put  in  requi8iiion,all 
the  woollens  that  have  been  sent  out  for  the  Indians,  and  will 
have  them  distributed  and  accounts  kept  against  the  men  wh6 
receive  them,  that  the  price  may  be  deducted  from  their  pay. 
"  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  &:c. 
(Signed,)  "WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 

"  Hon.  Wm.  Eustis,  Esq.  secretary  of  war. 

"  P.  S.  I  fear  that  the  western  country  cannot  supply  shoes 
and  blankets  for  the  troops.  Permit  me  to  recommend  that  a 
supply  of  those  articles,  and,  if  possible,  woollen  jackets  and 
overalls,  be  sent  on  from  Pittsburg  to  Wooster  by  land,  to  be 
disposed  of  to  the  militia  in  the  same  manner  that  the  surplus 
clothing  is  to  the  regular  troops.  It  appears  to  me  also  proper 
that  the  government  should  furnish  watch  coats  for  the  militia 
centinels;  from  the  short  period  of  their  service,  they  cannot 
purchase  those  things  out  of  their  own  pay.  I  have,  therefore, 
taken  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  directing  them  to  be 
procured.  I  fear,  however,  that  materials  cannot  be  found  be- 
low Pittsburg.  Lieutenant  Johnson  has  orders  to  furnish  150 
from  thence.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  are  many  members  of 
Congress  who  will  be  enabled  to  give  testimony  that  will  not  be 
questioned,  upon  the  floor  of  that  body,  as  to  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  many  alterations  in  the  military  arrangements.  I 
have  no  less  than  seven  members,  elect,  of  the  next  congress 
under  my  command,  and  two  of  them,  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
M'Kee,  belong  to  the  present  house  of  representatives. 

«W.  H.  H." 

The  receipt  of  the  discretionary  letter  did  not  alter  the  Ge- 
neraFs  determination,  accompanied,  as  it  was,  by  the  expression 
of  "  the  strong  solicitude  to  recover  the  lost  ground,  and  for 
extending  successful  operations  into  Canada."  When  the  se- 
cretary at  war  had  informed  Governor  Harrison  that  it  was  the 
President's  wish  that  he  should  repair  to  the  Ohio  frontier,  he 
was  authorised  to  designate  an  officer  to  take  command  of  the 
troops  which  were  intended  to  operate  in  the  direction  of  the 
Wabash  and  Illinois  rivers.  This  duty  was  accordingly  assigned 
to  major-general  Hopkins,  by  a  letter  from  the  General  written 
at  St.  Mary's  on  the  22d  September.  On  the  day  after  he  re- 
ceived his  appointment  of  commander  in  chief,  another  letter 
was  addressed  to  general  Hopkins,  desiring  him,  if  the  force 
under  his  orders  would  justify  the  attempt,  not  only  to  break  up 
the  Indian  establishments  on  the  Wabash,  but  those  on  the  Illi- 
nois also.  From  Piqua,  also,  orders  were  sent  to  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  brigades,  which 
were  marching  to  join  the  north-western  army.  The  utmost 
efforts  were  made  to  procure  the  supplies  necessary  for.  the 
advance  of  the  army,  and  to  give  organization  and  activity  to 
the  quarter-master  and  commissary  departments.    There  was, 
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also,  another  species  of  supply  which  was  indispensable ;  to  his 
regret  and  astonishment,  the  general  had  discovered  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops  were  entirely  without  woollen  clothing, 
and  very  nearly  without  blankets.  With  a  thoughtlessness 
which  is  unaccountable,  they  had  left  home  with  their  thin 
cotton  or  linen  summer  dress,  unprovided  with  socks  or  mit- 
tens, and  with  frequently  a  single  blanket  or  coverlet  between, 
two  of  them.  To  remedy  these  defects  no  time  was  to  be  lost; 
urgent  applications  were  made  to  the  government,  and  the  fol- 
lowing address  sent  into  Kentucky  and  distributed  throughout 
the  state: 

"  To  the  people  of  Kcrducky. 
"  Fellow  Citizens, 

"  The  executive  of  your  state  acting,  as  it  was  believed,  in 
unison  with  your  wishes,  have  conferred  on  me  the  command  of 
that  part  of  the  state  quota  of  militia,  which  was  destined  to  re- 
lieve Detroit.  The  general  government  has  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended my  command  to  all  the  troops  which  have  been  called 
into  service  from  the  western  states.  Upon  the  point  of  leading 
these  brave  nr>en  into  a  rigorous  northern  climate,  I  discover 
that  many  of  them  are  without  blankets,  and  much  the  greater 
part  of  them  totally  destitute  of  every  article  of  winter  clothing. 
It  is  impracticable  to  procure  the  supplies  necessary  for  them 
from  the  public  stores,  and  there  is  noalternative  but  inyour  feel- 
ing and  patriotism.  A  contribution  of  articles  which  will  not  be 
felt  by  you,  will  enable  your  soldiers  to  withstand  the  keen 
northern  blasts  with  as  much  fortitude  as  they  will  the  assaults 
of  the  enemy.  Can  any  patriot  sleep  easy  in  his  bed  of  d^wn 
when  he  reflects  upon  the  situation  of  a  centinel  exposed  to  the 
cold  of  a  winter  night  in  Canada,  in  a  linen  hunting  shirt  ?  Will 
the  amiable  fair  sex  suffer  their  brave  defenders  to  be  mutilated 
by  the  frost  for  the  want  of  the  mittens  and  socks  which  they  can 
with  little  exertion  procure  for  them?  I  trust  that  I  know  my 
fair  countrywomen  too  well  not  to  believe  that  this  appeal  to 
their  patriotism  and  liberality  will  be  effectual. 

"Blankets,  overalls,  roundabout  jackets,  shoes,  socks, and  mit- 
tens are  the  articles  most  wanted.  Colonel  Thomas  Buford,  the 
deputy  commissary-general,  will  provide  for  the  transportation 
of  the  articles,  and  will  pay  for  the  blankets  and  shoes,  if  re- 
quired." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  this  appeal  had  the 
desired  efTect,  and  that  although  the  winter  was  far  advanced 
before  they  were  received,  a  most  ample  supply  of  every  spe- 
cies of  clothing  was  forwarded  by  the  liberahty  principally  of 
the  citizens  of  Kentucky. 

Having  completed  his  arrangements  at  Piqua,  General  Har- 
rison repaired  to  St.  Mary's,  and  despatched  an  express  to  fgtrt 
39 
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Wayne  to  direct  the  corps  of  Simral  and  Johnson  to  return  to 
the  latter  place.  This  order  was  obeyed  with  promptitude. 
Colonel  Jennings^  who  had  been  ordered  to  cut  the  road  to  De- 
fiance and  escort  the  supplies  destined  to  meet  general  Winches- 
ter at  that  place,  had,  according  to  order,  proceeded  on  that 
duty.  He  had  advanced  about  thirty  miles  with  the  regiment, 
and  having  pushed  his  scouts  on  to  Defiance,  they  discovered 
that  general  Winchester  had  not  arrived,  but  that  the  enemy  in 
force  were  in  possession  of  that  point.  He  accordingly  halted 
his  regiment,  and  commenced  building  a  block-house. 

When  General  Harrison  arrived  at  St.  Mary's,  he  found  there 
some  chiefs  of  the  Miami  tribe.  Stone  Eater,  (the  Turtle's  ne- 
phew), with  a  few  men  of  their  tribe,  accompanied  by  Langly, 
a  Frenchman.  They  said  that  they  had  come  to  receive  the 
GeneraFs  directions,  and  that  all  their  tribe  were  ready  to  follow- 
any  course  which  he  should  prescribe.  Some  of  them  were  sent 
to  bring  in  the  other  chiefs,  and  the  rest  retained  as  hostages. 

The  mounted  force  at  St.  Mary's  now  amounted  to  somewhat 
upwards  of  a  thousand  men.  Whilst  the  General  was  employed 
on  the  30th  September,  in  organising  them  for  the  expedition 
mentioned  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  at  war,  of  the  27th,  and 
which  he  had  determined  to  trust  to  the  command  of  brigadier- 
general  Tupper  of  the  Ohio  militia,  Mr.  quarter-master  Thomas 
D.  Carneal  and  another  officer  arrived  at  St.  Mary's  frojn  ge- 
neral Winchester,  with  the  intelligence  "  that  in  his  march  from 
fort  Wayne  to  Defiance,  he  had  been  greatly  impeded  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Indians,  who  were  frequently  engaged  with 
his  advanced  guard;  and  that  upon  his  arrival  near  Defiance, 
he  had  discovered  that  the  Indians  were  attended  by  British 
troops,  who  had  with  them  some  pieces  of  artillery.  Within  a 
few  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  these  gentlemen,  I  received  by 
an  express  sent  by  governor  Meigs  a  letter  from  general  Kelso, 
commanding  a  detachment  of  Pennsylvania  troops  on  lake  Erie, 
informing  me  that  on  the  16th  of  September,  2000  Indians,  with 
a  detachment  of  British  regulars  and  militia,  had  set  out  from 
Maiden,  with  two  pieces  of  Artillery,  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing fort  Wayne.  Having  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  force 
which  was  in  front  of  general  Winchester,  I  immediately  or- 
dered the  two  regiments  of  infantry  which  were  with  me,  and 
the  whole  of  the  mounted  men  amounting  to  about  1000  to  divest 
them  of  all  their  baggage,  and  prepare  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  We  marched  six  miles  that  evening,  but  the  following 
day  I  left  the  infantry,  and  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
reached  Defiance  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  where  I  found  gene- 
ral Winchester  encamped,  and  had  the  mortification  to  learn 
that  the  enemy  had  passed  that  place  at  least  three  or  four 
days  before.  General  Winchester  met  with  the  Indians  the  day 
^.fter  his  departure  from  fort  Wayne,  but  he  was  not  able  to  as- 
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certain  their  number  or  their  position.  Wheii  he  arrived  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  fort  Defiance,  he  found  the  tracks  of  the  ene- 
mies' carriages  on  the  south  side  of  the  Miami,  both  going  and 
returning,  and  upon  further  examination  it  was  discovered  that 
they  had  not  advanced  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  above  fort 
Defiance.  General  Winchester  kept  his  troops  so  well  prepared 
to  receive  the  enemy,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  attack  him.  In 
the  course  of  the  march,  he  lost  an  ensign  and  six  men,  emd  one 
wounded."* 

In  tlie  march  to  fort  Defiance,  the  troops  suffered  much.  The 
second  day  after  the  infantry  had  'icen  left,  "  the  rain  contiiiued 
very  heavy  all  night,  the  weather  was  very  cold  for  the  season, 
and  as  the  troops  had  no  tents,  their  situation  was  extremely  dis- 
agreeable. General  Harrison  and  his  staflTwere  similarly  situ- 
ated, and  his  patience  and  fortitude  served  as  an  example  to 
encourage  his  men."t  A  description  of  the  bivouac  of  this  night 
will  serve  for  that  of  many  similar  ones  which  were  passed  by 
the  General  and  his  troops  during  this  campaign,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  increase  of  suffering  from  the  severe  cold  of 
winter.  The  troops  being  on  a  forced  march  were  not  suffered 
to  encamp,  as  long  as  there  was  light  enough  to  march:  they 
were  formed  as  well  as  possible  in  an  order  of  encampment,  and 
guards  placed  out.  The  ground  of  the  encampment  here  spo- 
ken of  was  on  the  side  of  the  Auglaize  river,  in  a  flat  beech 
bottom,  which  was  nearly  covered  by  the  water  from  the  rain, 
which  fell  in  torrents  during  the  whole  niglit.  The  troops  were 
without  axes,  and  their  tomahawks  could  effect  nothing  with  the 
large  green  beech  trees.  Happy  were  they  who  could  find  a 
dry  log  in  which  a  fire  could  be  kindled;  those  who  had  not 
this  good  fortune  were  obhged  to  content  themselves  with  pass- 
ing the  night  sitting  on  their  saddles,  at  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
against  which  they  leaned  and  procured  a  little  sleep.  Being 
separated  from  the  baggage,  there  were  few  who  had  any  thing 
to  eat,  or  spirits  to  drink.  In  a  situation  of  this  kind,  men  are 
peevish  and  ill-natured,  in  the  venting  of  which  a  thousand  cir- 
cumstances continually  occur.  To  prevent  ebullitions  of  this 
kind,  and  to  produce  more  pleasant  feelings,  the  General,  seated 
round  a  small  fire,  with  his  staff,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  tak- 
ing the  rain  as  it  fell,  directed  one  of  his  ofticers  to  sing  an  Irish 
glee:  the  humoi-  of  this  song,  and  the  determination  wiiich 
seemed  to  exist  at  head  quarlcrs  to  put  circumstances  at  defiance, 
soon  produced  cheerfulness  and  good  humour  throughout  the 
camp.  The  General  was  afterwards  joined  by  a  Kentucky  ol- 
ficer  who  sung  a  glee  beginning  with 

"  JSfow''s  the  time  for  mirth  and  glee, 

Sing^  and  laugh^  and  dance  with  nie.^^ 

*  Official  letter.  t  History  of  the  War, 
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This  became  the  favourite  air,  and  in  all  situations  of  diffi- 
culty, whether  sufTering  the  peltings  of  the  storm,  or  traversing 
the  swamps  up  to  the  knees  in  mud  and  ice,  it  was  resound- 
ed in  full  chorus:  the  singular  contrast  between  the  words  of 
their  song,  and  their  actual  situation,  affording  cause  of  merri- 
ment, and  a  fruitful  source  of  whimsical  remark. 

"  A  few  pack  horses,  loaded  with  flour,  arrived  at  Winches- 
ter's camp  with  General  Harrison,  which  with  the  intelligence 
of  his  confirmation  in  the  command,  was  very  gratifying  to  the 
troops.  Their  sufferings,  however,  had  become  so  great,  as  to 
threaten  serious  consequences  to  the  service,  if  they  could  not 
speedily  be  relieved.  With  a  view  to  allay  the  uneasiness  pre- 
vailing among  them,  on  the  next  day  after  his  arrival,  he  had  all 
the  troops  paraded,  Avhen  colonel  Allen  and  major  Hardin  ad- 
dressed them  in  very  affecting  terms,  and  pourtrayed  in  a  lively 
manner,  the  confidence  and  expectations  which  this  army  had 
excited ;  and  exhorted  them  to  bear  their  privations  with  patience 
and  fortitude.  General  Harrison  then  addressed  them  himself 
as  a  father  would  his  children.  He  observed,  that  his  fame  and 
theirs  were  identified;  and  then  proceeded  to  flatter  their  pride 
as  Kentuckians.  He  affectingly  asked  them  "  If  you,  fellow  sol- 
diers, from  Kentucky,  so  famed  for  patriotism,  refuse  to  bear  the 
hardships  incident  to  war,  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  your  in- 
sulted country,  where  shall  I  look  for  men  who  will  go  with  me?" 
He  then  told  them  that  immense  supplies  were  lying  at  St. 
Mary's,  to  which  a  direct  road  was  opening,  that  rations  would 
be  forwarded  with  speed,  that  in  the  evening  he  expected  a 
hundred  beeves,  with  more  flour,  that  the  government  was  doing 
its  best  to  supply  them,  and  that  reinforcements  were  coming 
from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  which  would  render  the  army 
very  powerful.  General  Harrison  was  a  very  eloquent  speaker, 
and  on  this  occasion  his  speech  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
troops.  When  it  was  finished,  they  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of 
applause,  and  harmony  with  content  again  prevailed  in  the 
camp." 

The  following  order  vras  issued  by  general  Winchester,  an- 
nouncing the  appointment  of  General  Harrison. 

"  General  Orders. 

"  Camp  at  Defiance,  October  3,  1812. 
"  I  have  the  honor  of  announcing  to  this  army  the  arrival  of 
General  Harrison,  who  is  duly  authorized  by  the  executive  of 
the  federal  government,  to  take  the  command  of  the  north-west- 
ern army. 

"  This  officer,  enjoying  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  states 
from  whose  citizens  this  army  is  and  will  be  collected,  and  pos- 
sessing himself  great  military  skill  and  reputation,  the  general 
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is  confident  in  the  belief  that  his  presence  in  this  army,  in  the 
character  of  its  chief,  will  be  hailed  with  universal  approbation. 
"J.  WINCHESTER, 
"  Brigadier-general  U.  States  army.'''' 
General  Winchester  havirg  determined  to  remain  with  the 
army,  under  General  Harrison,  the  following  letter  was  addres- 
sed to  him,  defining  his  duties. 

'^Head  Quarters,  Fort  Defiance,  4th  Oct.  1812. 
"  Sir, 

"  Being  obliged  to  repair  to  Wooster,  the  rendezvous  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  army,  the  whole  arrangement  for  the 
supply  and  march  of  the  left  wing  is  committed  to  you.  The 
means  and  situation  of  the  troops  are  as  follows:  There 
are  now  at  St.  Mary's  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  rations  of 
flour  and  whiskey,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  small  component 
parts,  and  15  or  20,000  rations  of  biscuit  and  bacon;  at  Jen- 
nings' block-house  there  were,  on  the  1st  inst.  240  beeves,  sup- 
posed, to  average  400lbs.  and  about  100  packs  loaded  with 
flour;  35  or  40  wagons  loaded  with  flour  and  biscuit  were  to 
leave  St.  Mary's  on  the  2d  instant  for  the  said  block-house; 
and  upwards  of  200  beeves  were  ordered  on  to  the  former  place, 
(St.  Mary's,)  from  the  neighborhood  of  Hamilton.  All  these 
articles  above  enumerated  have  been  purchased  by  the  depu- 
ty commissaries,  and  are  exclusive  of  the  supplies  provided  by 
the  contractor,  who  has  been  instructed  to  deposit  200,000 
complete  rations  at  fort  Jennings,  which  is  understood  to  be  the 
last  place  upon  this  route  within  his  contract.  He  has  been 
further  directed  to  provide  for  all  the  troops  at  and  in  the  rear 
of  that  place.  Of  the  three  regiments  belonging  to  your  com- 
mand which  are  in  the  rear,  Pogue's  is  employed  cutting  the 
road  from  Jennings'  block-house  to  this  place,  Jennings'  is  at 
the  block-house,  and  Barbee's,  and  a  battalion  of  Ohio  troops 
under  major  Jenkinson,  (which  will  continue  under  your  com- 
mand until  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  the  general  rendezvous,) 
have  been  ordered  back  to  St.  Mary's.  The  reasons  for  the 
latter  arrangement  were  to  afford  the  means  of  escort  to  the 
provisions  between  St.  Mary's  and  fort  Jennings,  and  to  spare 
the  provisions  which  have  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
army  in  advance  of  the  district  of  major  White.  I  have  di- 
rected the  commissary,  Mr.  Piatt,  to  procure  all  the  wagons  in 
his  power  for  transporting  the  provisions  from  St.  Mary's  to 
this  place.  Major  Bodley,  the  quarter-master  for  the  Kentucky 
quota,  will  also  remain  at  St.  Mary's  with  a  deputy  commis- 
sary, to  superintend  the  transportation,  and  will  attend  to  any 
ordeis  you  may  give  them.  Major  Bodley  will  also  attend  to 
the  forwarding  of  the  artillery  and  all  the  stores  of  the  quarter- 
master's and  ordinance  department.     Jie  v.-ill  be  instructed  td 
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provide,  under  your  orders,  for  any  deficiencies  which  may  ex- 
ist. With  respect  to  your  movements  in  advance,  I  must  observe, 
that  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  you  should  occupy  the  rapids 
of  Miami  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  corn  which  is  growing  there,  and  which  is  believed  to 
amount  to  several  hundred  acres,  an  object  of  no  little  import- 
ance to  the  future  movements  of  the  army.  The  number  of 
troops  which  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  in  your  rear  to  bring  up 
the  provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  which  you  may  be  unable 
to  take  with  you,  is  left  to  your  discretion,  and  must  depend,  in 
a  great  measure,  upon  the  quantity  of  them  that  may  be  left, 
the  number  of  trips  which  it  may  require  to  bring  them  to  the 
rapids,  and  the  size  of  the  escort  which  you  may  deem  necessary 
to  protect  them. 

"  I  will  communicate  with  you  frequently,  and  from  St.  Ma- 
ry's will  inform  you  of  every  thing  which  I  may  think  material 
to  your  operations. 

"  With  great  respect  and  consideration, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 

"  Brig.  Gen-.  Winchester,  commanding  the 
"  left  wing  of  the  JY.   W.  Army:' 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  General  Harrison  set  out 
from  Defiance  and  returned  to  St.  Mary's,  from  whence,  pass- 
ing by  Piqua  and  Urbanna,  he  proceeded  to  Franklinton,  which 
was  on  the  line  of  march  designated  for  the  right  wing.  The 
following  is  an  extract  of  his  letter  to  the  secretary  at  war, 
dated  at  Franklinton,  October  13; 

"  My  presence  being  absolutely  necessary  in  the  rear  to  make 
arrangements  for  supplies  for  the  army,  I  left  Defiance  on  the 
4th  inst.  having  previously  directed  general  Winchester  to 
build  a  small  fort  at  that  place,  and  general  Tupper  to  proceed 
with  the  mounted  men  to  the  rapids,  if  he  should  think  proper 
(from  the  information  he  should  there  receive)  as  far  as  the 
river  Raisin.  On  my  way  to  St.  Mary's,  I  met  an  express  from 
fort  Wayne,  informing  me  that  the  Indians  were  again  collect- 
ing round  that  place,  and  that  it  had  been  thought  advisable 
that  a  troop  of  dragoons  (armed  with  muskets)  which  1  had 
sent  to  bring  off  a  six  pounder  left  there  by  general  Winchester, 
should  not  proceed  with  it  until  they  were  reinforced.  At  St. 
Mary's  I  found  about  500  mounted  riflemen,  who  had  come  on 
to  go  on  the  expedition  towards  Detroit.  These  were  dispatch- 
ed under  a  colonel  Tremble  to  fort  Wayne,  with  directions  to 
proceed  on  to  endeavor  to  surprise  the  Potawatamie  town  (called 
White  Pigeon's  town,)  about  65  miles  from  fort  Wayne.  I  sent, 
also,  a  battalion  of  Ohio  infantry  to  fort  Wayne  with  a  supply 
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of  provisions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  for  the  garrison 
a  quantity  of  fuel,  which  they  were  unable  to  get  from  the  dis- 
tance they  have  to  haul  it  when  there  are  parties  of  Indians 
around  them.  Before  I  left  St.  Mary's  for  Defiance,  some  Mi- 
amies  had  arrived,  (via.  fort  Wayne,)  with  a  flag  and  a  message 
from  their  chiefs,  begging  for  peace.  I  had  not  time  to  listen 
to  their  speech  at  that  time,  and  upon  my  return  I  found  here 
the  Owl,  Charley,  (the  Eel  river  chief,)  the  Turtle's  son,  and 
several  others  had  joined  them.  They  came  prepared  to  palliate 
or  deny  the  hostility  of  their  tribe,  as  the  one  or  the  other  might 
best  suit  their  purpose;  but  finding  that  I  was  in  possession  of  facts 
that  unequivocally  proved  it,  they  then  threw  themselves  upon 
ihe  mercy  of  the  government,"  and  have  agreed  to  abide  the 
decision  of  the  President,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  have  named 
five  chiefs  as  hostages,  whom  they  are  to  send  in  to  Piqua,  there 
to  be  detained  until  the  decision  of  the  President  is  made.  The 
facts  which  we  can  prove  upon  them  are,  the  assistance  given 
by  Chappien,  one  of  their  principal  war  chiefs,  in  the  seige  of 
fort  W.ayne;  one  of  their  warriors  participated  in  the  murders 
committed  in  Clark  county,  Indiana,  and  a  scalp  taken  by  him 
and  exhibited  in  the  town  of  Mississinaway,  and  a  declaration 
made  to  the  Dclawares  of  their  having  taken  up  the  tomahawk 
again;  an.d,  I  may  add,  their  refusal  to  attend  the  council  at 
Piqua,  although  they  were  informed  that  their  not  attending  would 
be  considered  as  evidence  of  their  having  withdrawn  from  the 
protection  of  the  United  States.  There  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Weas  assisted  in  the  late  attack  upon  fort  Harri- 
son, and  Mr.  Johnson  thinks  that  his  brother  was  killed  by  a 
Miami.  I  have  no  doubt  but  some  of  the  chiefs  have  done  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  young  men  from  going  to 
war  with  us,  and  as  little,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  tribe  were 
decidedly  hostile.  The  revolution  in  their  affairs  and  in  their 
disposition  towards  us,  was  vei-y  sudden.  The  declaration  of 
hostility  which  I  have  spoken  of  above,  was  followed  in  two 
days  by  a  message  entreating  the  Delawares  in  their  favor.  In 
the  intermediate  time  an  army  had  appeared  at  fort  Wayne, 
their  villages  and  provisions  destroyed,  and  their  utter  extirpa- 
tion threatened.  You  are  so  well  acquainted,  sir,  with  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  situation  of  this  tribe,  that  it 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  indicate  my  opinion  of  the 
course  to  be  pursued  towards  them;  I  will  merely  observe  that 
they  can  still  do  us  considerable  injury,  if  they  are  drawn  off 
and  united  with  the  hostile  bands  which  are  collecting  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Michigan.  From  the  Miamies 
I  learn  that  the  prophet  had  abandoned  his  position  upon  the 
Wabash,  and  had  taken  one  near  the  head  of  Tippecanoe  river, 
that  the  Winebagoes  had  abandoned  him  and  returned  home, 
disgusted,  I  suppose,  with  their  hte  want  of  success  in  the 
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attempt  upon  fort  Hari-ison. — Having  made  every  arrangement 
in  my  power  for  forwarding  on  supplies  for  the  army  to  Detiance, 
and  committed  the  command  of  that  wing  to  general  Winches- 
ter, who  agreed  to  serve  under  me  without  the  least  hesitation, 
I  left  St.  Blary's  for  the  purpose  of  making  similar  arrangements 
for  the  right  wing." 

At  Urbanna  General  Harrison  met  colonel  Morrison,  who  had 
been  appointed  quarter-master  to  the  north-western  army ;  with 
this  officer  arrangements  were  made  to  procure  the  means 
of  transportation.  On  this  subject  the  General,  in  the  letter 
above  quoted,  makes  the  following  remark: 

"  M}'  only  fears  on  the  score  of  provisions  arise  from  the 
dilficuity  of  getting  transportation  from  the  frontiers  of  the  set- 
tlements. My  experience  in  the  campaign  of  general  Wayne, 
and  the  opinions  of  men  conversant  in  such  matters,  have  deter- 
mined me  to  have  ox  teams ;  they  can  live  on  the  food  which 
the  forest  can  furnish  for  some  time,  if  well  salted,  whilst  our 
besthorse  teams  require  a  constant  supply  of  grain.  I  have,  there- 
fore, directed  colonel  Morrison  to  purchase  100  ox  wagons  and 
teams  for  the  Sandusky  route,  being  convinced  that  purchasing, 
in  the  end,  will  be  more  economical  than  hiring." 

In  the  same  letter  the  general  urges  his  former  request  for  win- 
ter clothing  for  his  men,  and  the  necessity  of  sending  him  a 
detachment  of  artiller}^  "  In  an  army  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  militia,  and  operating  in  a  country  where  rivers  are 
to  be  crossed  in  the  presence  of  highly  disciplined  troops,  and 
posts  to  be  taken,  it  is  all  important  that  the  corps  of  artillery 
should  be  respectable  for  its  numbers  and  knowledge  of  its 
duty."* 

The  general  was  now  constantly  occupied  in  making  his  ar- 
rangements for  the  advance  of  his  army.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  government,  by  the  letter  from  the  secretary  at  war  of  the 
23d  of  September,  had  placed  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  per- 
severing in  his  efforts  to  carry  on  offensive  operations  during 
the  whiter,  or  to  confine  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  fron- 
tiers. Upon  this  subject  the  General,  in  the  above  often  quoted 
letter,  makes  the  following  remark: 

"  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  responsibility  vested  in  me  by  your 
letter  of  the  23d  ult.  I  accepted  it  with  full  confidence  of  be- 
ing able  to  efiect  the  wishes  of  the  President,  or  to  show,  une- 
quivocally, their  impracticability.  If  the  fail  should  be  very 
dry,  I  will  take  Detroit  before  the  winter  sets  in,  but  if  we 
should  have  much  rain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  at  the  ra- 
pids until  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes  is  sufficiently  frozen  to  bear  the 
army  and  its  baggage.  A  simultaneous  movement  with  the  army 
below  will  be  highly  useful,  as  the  enemy  will  be  able  for  some 
time  to  transfer  their  force  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  the  other 

*  Official  letter. 
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by  water.     I  have  written  to  general  Van  Ransalaer,  and  shall 
keep  him  informed  of  my  movements  and  prospects." 

The  month  Of  October  was,  however,  passing  rapidly  awaj. 
Constant  rains  had  rendered  the  roads  extremely  difficult  of 
passage:  provisions  were  taken  on  with  great  labour  and  diffi- 
culty, and  there  was  no  speedy  prospect  of  the  arrival  of  the 
artillery  and  clothing.  In  a  letter  to  the  secretary  at  war,  of 
the  22(1  October,  after  mentioning  the  exertions  which  had  been 
made  to  procure  and  push  on  provisions,  the  General  remarks, 

'•  {  am  not  able  to  fix  any  period  for  the  advance  of  the  troops 
to  Detroit.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  it  cannot  be  done  upon 
proper  principles,  until  the  frost  shall  become  so  severe  as  to 
enable  us  to  use  the  rivers  and  the  margin  of  the  lake  for  trans- 
portation of  the  baggage  and  artillery  upon  the  ice.  To  get 
them  forward  through  a  swampy  wilderness  of  near  two  hun- 
dred miles,  in  wagons  or  on  pack-horses,  which  are  to  carry 
their  own  provisions,  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  enclosed 
extract  of  a  letter,just  received  from  the  commissary  Piatt,  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  road,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  provisions  even  to  Defiance:  but  by  that  route,  or  by 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  the  object  of  reaching  Detroit  can 
be  accomplished,  if  the  troops  are  provided,  with  warm  cloth- 
ing, and  the  winter  such  as  is  common  in  this  climate. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  species  of  supplies  are  cal- 
culated upon  being  found  in  the  Michigan  territory.  The 
farms  upon  the  river  Raisin,  which  might  have  afforded  a  quan- 
tity of  forage,  are  nearly  all  broken  up  and  destroyed.  This 
article,  then,  as  well  as  the  provisions  for  the  men,  is  to  be  ta- 
ken from  this  state,  a  circumstance  which  must  at  once  put  to 
rest  every  idea  of  a  land  conveyance  at  this  season,  since  it  would 
at  least  require  two  wagons  with  forage  for  each  one  that  is 
loaded  with  provisions  and  other  articles.  I  am  informed  that 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  bushels  of  corn  may  be  obtained  at 
Cleveland,  and  a  few  thousand  between  that  place  and  San- 
dusky. My  present  plan  is  to  occupy  Sandusky,  and  accumulate  at 
that  place  as  much  provisions  and  forage  as  possible,  to  be  taken 
thence  upon  sleds  to  the  river  Raisin.  At  Defiance,  fort 
Jennings,  and  St.  Mary's,  boats  and  sleds  are  preparing  to  take 
advantage  of  a  rise  of  water,  or  a  fall  of  snow.  General  Tup- 
per,  with  one  thousand  Ohio  militia,  is  advancing  to  M'Arthur's 
block-house,  forty-four  miles  from  Urbanna,  upon  Hull's  track, 
to  cover  the  provisions,  which  the  commissary  is  depositing 
there,  and  which  by  the  middle  of  November  will  amount  to 
200,000  rations;  he  has  also  directions  to  prepare  sleds  for  tak- 
ing it  forward.  It  has  been  my  object  to  keep  as  many  of  the 
troops  as  possible  within  the  forty-first  degree,  to  save  the  pro- 
visions purchased  by  the  commissaries,  which  are  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  troops,  when  they  shall  advance.  But  notwith- 
40 
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standing  my  urgent  demands,  the  contractors  have  done  httle  or 
nothing  towards  tlie  deposits  which  I  have  required  to  be  made 
at  M'Arthur  and  Jenning's  biook-house,  upon  the  Auglaize,  and 
at  the  latter  place,  the  two  regiments  there  are  subsisting  upon 
the  commissary's  stores. has  let  out  his  con- 
tract for  the  north-western  part  of  the  state  at  so  low  a  rate 
that  the  sub-contractors  are  unable  to  furnish  the  supplies,  and 
one  of  them  at  least  is  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  the  world  can 

produce.     Indeed,  I  am  very  far  from  being  satisfied  with 

himself.     He  will,  it  is  said,  make  100,000  dollars  by  the 

contract  from  this  state,  and  I  am  very  well  persuaded  that  he 
had  rather  see  the  army  starve  than  that  his  profits  should  be 
lessened  five  hundred  dollars.  He  merits  no  indulgence  from 
the  government,  and  he  has  certainly  forfeited  the  penalty  of 
his  bond. 

"  The  troops  at  fort  Defiance  proceed  to  the  Miami  rapids  in 
a  few  days.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  any  great  advan- 
tage would  arise  from  it,  until  the  other  columns  are  ready  to 
support  them,  and  it  would  be  productive  of  the  certain  disad- 
vantage of  consuming  provisions  forwarded  with  immense  la- 
bour and  expense,  without  essentially  contributing  to  the  main 
design.  I  know  of  no  arrangement  which  could  be  better  cal- 
culated to  protect  the  frontiers,  and  support  each  other,  than 
that  which  the  several  corps  of  the  army  at  present  form. 
Depredations  by  small  parties  of  Indians  may  and  will  be  made ; 
but  it  is  impossible  that  any  considerable  body  can  advance 
against  the  settlements  without  being  in  danger  of  being  inter- 
cepted in  their  retreat.  lam  persuaded  that  the  Indians  have 
done  less  mischief  upon  the  frontiers  since  the  declaration  of 
war,  than  they  did  in  the  same  length  of  time  preceding  it." 

It  was  the  positive  determination  of  the  General  not  to  ad- 
vance with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  enemy,  until  his  pre- 
parations were  so  far  matured,  as  to  ascertain  the  support  of  his 
army,  not  only  in  the  recovery  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  but 
in  the  meditated  conquest  of  the  adjacent  province  of  Upper 
Canada;  unless  there  were  some  political  reasons  for  urging 
the  immediate  re-possession  of  our  lost  territory.  Upon  this 
subject  we  find  in  the  above  quoted  letter,  the  following  extract: 

"  It  was  suggested  to  me,  a  few  days  ago,  by  a  member  of 
congress,  that  the  possession  of  Detroit  by  the  enemy  would 
probably  be  the  most  effectual  bar  to  the  attainment  of  peace; 
if  this  were  really  the  case,  I  would  undertake  to  recover  it, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  army,  at  any  time.  A  few  hundred 
pack  horses  with  a  drove  of  beeves,  (without  artillery  and  heavy 
baggage)  would  subsist  the  1500  or  2000  men,  which  I  would 
select  for  the  purpose  until  the  residue  of  the  army  could  arrive. 
But  having  in  view  offensive  operations /rom  Detroit,  an  advance 
of  this  sort  would  be  premature,  and  ultimately  disadvantageous." 
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The  expedition  against  the  Potawatamie  towns  mentioned  in 
his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  M^ar  of  the  1 3th  of  October,  entire- 
ly failed.  Colonel  Allen  Trimble,  an  intelligent  and  brave  offi- 
cer, who  commanded  it,  reported  to  the  General,  that  when  he 
arrived  at  fort  Wayne,  nearly  half  his  command  abandoned 
him.  This  defection  was  produced  by  some  idle  stories,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  ex- 
pedition, circulated  among  them  by  one  Ashe,  a  guide,  who 
had  been  employed  by  the  General  to  accompany  them.  "  The 
officers  and  soldiers,"  says  colonel  Trimble,  in  his  report  to  the 
Genera],  "  who  caused  you  some  trouble  at  St.  Mary's,  though 
apparently  reconciled  by  your  address,  soon  began  again  to 
murmur,  and  anticipate  danger  and  difficulty;  they  now  eagerly 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  sowing  discord,  dissatisfaction,  and 
mutiny  among  the  men."  The  circumstance  to  which  the  colo- 
nel alludes,  which  took  place  at  St.  Mary's,  was  the  refusal  of 
these  same  men  to  march,  unless  they  were  assured  of  getting 
pay  for  the  use  of  their  horses,  and  indemnitication  if  they  should 
be  lost.  The  general,  in  an  address  to  them,  promised  the 
former,  but  said  that  he  had  no  authority  to  guarantee  the  lat- 
ter. He  had  supposed  that  they  were  satisfied,  and  left  them 5 
but  upon  being  informed  that  they  still  harped  on  the  subject 
of  pay  for  their  horses,  the  General  again  returned  to  them,  and 
observed  that  he  would  "  soon  settle  that  matter,"  mounting  the 
same  log  from  which  he  had  before  harangued  them,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  be  drawn  up  before  him,  he  thus  addressed  them: 
"  You  want  to  be  assured  of  receiving  pay  for  your  horseSj 
should  they  be  lost;  now  all  those  who  prefer  a  worthless  poney 
to  the  performance  of  their  duty  to  their  country,  may  march 
off:  I  do  not  want  such  men." 

The  whole  party  consented  to  serve,  but  the  result  shows 
that  the  mutineers  were  determined  to  seek  the  first  opportunity 
of  abandoning  their  commander,  who  gave  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  General  by  his  zeal  and  officer  like  conduct. 

The  mounted  force  which  had  attended  General  Harrison  to 
fort  Defiance,  had  been  placed  under  the  orders  of  brigadier- 
general  Tupper,  who  was  directed  to  proceed  with  them  to  the 
rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the  lake,  to  disperse  the  Indians,  who 
were  said  to  be  there  consuming  the  corn  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  been  driven  from  that  place  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  This  intention  of  the  commanding  general  was  frus- 
trated by  a  misunderstanding  between  general  Winchester  and 
general  Tupper. 

Whilst  this  detachment  was  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Auglaize,  the  whole  corps  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  small 
party  of  Indians,  who  fired  on  three  of  our  men,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Miami,  and  having  killed  and  scalped  one  of  them, 
effected  their  retreat  in  safety.     The  misunderstanding  between 
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generals  Winchester  and  Tapper  having  encreased  after  this 
affair,  and  the  greater  part  of  Tappers  men  refusing  to  proceed 
with  him  to  the  rapids,  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  the  expedition 
to  that  place,  and  proceeded  by  the  Ottawa  towns  to  Urbanna, 
where  the  men  were  discharged.  "  Charges  were  soon  after- 
wards exhibited  against  Tupper  by  general  Winchester,  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  in  consequence  of  which  an  arrest  was 
ordered  by  General  Harrison.  The  Ohio  brigade  under  Tup- 
per, in  the  mean  time,  had  been  advanced  to  fort  M' Arthur  on 
Hull's  road,  and  when  the  officer  went  to  serve  the  arrest,  the 
general  was  gone  on  an  expedition  of  his  own  to  the  rapids — 
and  as  there  was  no  officer  in  his  brigade  who  was  qualified  to 
succeed  him  in  the  command,  it  was  deemed  most  prudent  by 
the  commander-in-chief  to  stay  the  prosecution  for  the  present. 
A  court  of  enquiry  was  afterwards  demanded  by  general  Tup- 
per at  fort  Meigs,  when  no  person  acquainted  with  these  trans- 
actions was  there — he  Avas  of  course  honourably  acquitted.  The 
failure,  however,  appears  to  have  been  caused,  chietly,  by  his 
want  of  energy  and  decision,  and  in  some  measure  by  the  insub- 
ordination of  the  troops,  proceeding  from  a  want  of  confidence 
in  their  general,  which  will  always  produce  this  effect  among 
militia."* 

As  soon  as  the  surrender  of  general  Hull  was  known,  a  consi- 
derable body  of  Ohio  militia  from  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the 
state  were  embodied,  under  the  command  of  major-general  Wads- 
worth,  an  old  revolutionary  officer,  of  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
This  force  was  encamped  on  the  river  Huron,  a  few  miles  from 
its  discharge  into  lake  Erie.  A  brigade  was  directed  to  be 
formed  out  of  these  troops,  for  a  six  month's  tour,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  brigadier-general  Simon  Perkins.  This 
officer,  with  brigadier-general  Beall,  arrived  at  Franklinton,  on 
the  evening  of  the  25tii  of  October.  From  these  officers  the 
General  received  some  important  information,  as  well  in  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  the  right  wing  of  his 
army  was  to  pass,  as  the  amount  of  supplies  which  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  country  bordering  on  lake  Erie.  In  the  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  of  the  27th  of  September,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  was  his  intention  to  embody  his  army  at  the  ra- 
pids of  the  Miami,  by  three  different  routes  or  lines  of  operation. 
The  one  therein  designated  as  the  rights  upon  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  brigades  were  to  march  to  ?^^joer  Sandusky, 
was  found  to  be  too  far  east  for  the  latter,  which,  crossing  the 
Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenhawa,  fell  into  the  great  road  lead- 
ing up  the  valley  of  Sciota  in  the  vicinity  of  Chillicothe,  and 
proceeded  thence  by  Franklinton  and  Delaware  to  Sandusky. 
This  then  became  the  line  of  operation  and  supply  for  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  and  the  troops  and  stores  Irom  Pittsburgh 

*IT;;,tory  of  the  War. 
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were  not  of  course  upoii  it  until  they  reached  Upper  Sandusky, 
Of  the  three  routes  of  approach  to  the  Miami  rapids,  (consider- 
ing the  commencement  of  each  at  the  line  of  settlements  along 
the  boundary  established  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville)  that  of  the 
centre  was  the  shortest,  the  left  i-ather  the  longest,  but  passing 
over  somewhat  better  ground, as  it  avoided  theblack  swamp.  All 
were,  however,  bad  enough,  and  would  have  been  considered  im- 
practicable for  the  operations  of  a  European  army.  In  most  other 
countries  the  elevatedlands  from  whicharisewatercoursesfalling 
in  opposite  directions,  are  generally  broken  and  mountainous;  in 
that  which  we  are  describing,  the  rivers  almost  universally  have 
their  origin  in  swamps.  In  passing  from  the  summit  level  between 
the  waters  of  Ohio  and  lake  Erie,  towards  the  latter,  the  best 
ground  for  roads  is  invariably  to  be  found  along  the  margin  of 
the  water  courses,  hence  the  left  route  pursued  the  course  of 
the  Auglaize  and  Miami,  and  that  of  the  right  the  Sandusky 
river,  as  far  as  the  latter  preserved  the  direction  of  the  rapids. 
From  the  point,  however,  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  leave 
the  Sandusky  river  to  reach  the  rapids,  an  extensive  swamp  in- 
tervened, which,  from  its  dark  and  frightful  appearance,  obtained 
the  appellation  of  the  black  sicamp.  It  commences  near  to  the 
Auglaize  river,  and  pursuing  a  course  parallel  to  the  Miami, 
terminates  on  lake  Erie,  above  the  mouth  of  Portage  river.  In 
the  month  of  July  preceding,  a  road  had  been  laid  across  the 
swamp,  from  Lower  Sandusky,  to  the  Miami  rapids,  under  the 
authority  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  General  Harrison  had  been  in- 
formed that  with  proper  clearing  out,  it  might  be  made  passable 
for  wagons.  It  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  been  misinform- 
ed, for  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war  of  the  26th  October,  he 
says,  "  I  now  find  from  general  Beall,  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, that  it  will  not  be  passable  for  wagons  after  the  au- 
tumnal rains,  unless  it  be  causewayed  for  fifteen  miles.  This 
intelligence  is  extremely  embarrassing,  and  leaves  me  only  a 
choice  of  difficulties.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
ihb  swamp  may  be  easily  passed  after  it  becomes  frozen,  but  this 
cannot  be  calculated  on,  as  general  Perkins  informs  me,  before  the 
first  of  January :  there  is,  however,  a  possibility  of  using  a  branch 
of  the  lake  from  Sandusky  to  the  Miami  bay.  It  is  so  important 
that  I  should  correctly  understand  every  thing  which  relates  to 
the  Sandusky  route,  that  I  have  determined  to  proceed  thither 
immediately." 

Pursuant  to  the  intention  here  given,  the  General  set  out  for 
general  Wadsworth's  camp,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Huron, 
to  examine  the  practicability  of  turning  the  black  swamp  by 
passing  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  A  personal  and  particular  in- 
vestigation convinced  him  that  no  passage  could  be  procured  in 
that  direction,  and  no  alternative  remained  but  to  cross  the 
black  swamp,  through  which,  as  yet,  no  attempt  had  been  made 
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to  open  a  road.  General  Perkins'  brigade,  which  had  been 
formed  out  of  the  troops  under  general  Wadsworth,  was  ordered 
to  advance  from  their  position  on  the  river  Huron  to  Lower 
Sandusky,  and  to  commence  the  road  through  the  swamp. 
Having  given  these  directions,  the  General  returned  towards 
the  interior,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  we  find  him  at  Dela- 
ware, where  he  met  the  Virginia  brigade  under  the  command 
of  brigadier-general  Leftwitch.  We  must,  however,  leave  him  for 
some  time,  to  notice  some  important  events,  which  had  occurred 
in  a  distant  part  of  his  command.  The  command  of-.fort  Har- 
rison, on  the  Wabash,  had  been  intrusted  to  captain  Zachariah 
Taylor,  of  the  regular  army,  with  a  garrison  of  about  fifty  men. 
This  fort  was  attacked  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  September,  by 
a  large  body  of  Indians.  A  part  of  them  had  been  around  the 
fort  for  some  days,  having  with  them  women  and  children.  On 
the  third,  they  had  requested  permission  to  enter  the  fort,  under 
the  pretence  of  holding  a  council:  this  was,  however,  refused  by 
the  captain.  Finding  that  they  were  not  able  to  effect  their 
object  of  taking  the  iort  by  this  stratagem,  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  they  set  fire  to  one  of  the  block  houses,  in  which  the  provi- 
sions of  the  garrison  were  kept.  The  fire  communicating  to 
some  barrels  of  whiskey,  raged  with  such  violence  that  it  was 
impossible  to  extinguish  it,  and  the  Indians  having  surrounded 
the  fort  with  their  whole  force,  kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon 
every  part  of  the  works.  The  captain,  although  extremely  fee- 
ble from  the  eflTects  of  a  bilious  fever,  conducted  himself  with 
the  utmost  gallantry  and  coolness.  He  was  well  seconded  by 
doctor  Clark,  the  surgeon's  mate,  who  was  the  only  other  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  fort.  The  doctor  mounted  the  barracks, 
adjacent  to  the  burning  block-house,  and  prevented  the  flames 
from  extending  to  them,  although  the  Indians  were  firing  vol- 
leys of  balls  to  drive  him  and  the  men  who  assisted  him  from 
their  position.  Captain  Taylor,  in  the  mean  time,  was  employ- 
ed in  pulling  down  a  small  building  within  the  fort,  and  with 
the  materials  constructing  a  parapet  across  the  opening  made 
by  the  burning  of  the  block-house. 

The  Indians  attempted  frequently  to  penetrate  the  fort  where 
the  block-house  had  stood,  and  to  set  fire  to  the  fort  in  other 
parts,  but  always  were  bravely  repulsed  by  the  garrison  and 
their  gallant  commander.  At  day-break  the  Indians  retreated, 
and  having  hovered  around  the  fort  some  days,  and  finding  no 
opportunity  to  effect  their  purpose,  quietly  retired. 

The  provisions  of  the  garrison  having  been  consumed,  they 
were  for  some  time  in  a  starving  condition,  but  were  at  length 
reheved  by  colonel  Russell,  who  on  the  13th  reached  the  fort, 
at  the  head  of  some  companies  of  rangers  and  Indiana  militia. 
The  provisions  were  in  several  wagons  coming  on  from  Vincen- 
nes,  under  an  escort  of  a  lieutenant  Fairbanks,  and  thirteen 
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privates  of  the  regular  troops:  these  were  surprised  in  their  en- 
campment, and  all  killed  but  two  or  three.  Thej  Avere,  how- 
ever, soon  followed  by  a  large  command  which  reached  the  fort 
in  safety. 

The  Indians,  exasperated  by  their  failure  in  this  expedition, 
shortly  after  attacked  the  settlement  at  a  place  called  the  Pigeon 
Roost,  on  the  frontier  of  Clark  county,  and  murdered  twenty- 
one  of  the  inhabitants,  some  of  them  women  and  children,  with 
circumstances   of  horrid  barbarity. 

When  General  Harrison's  suite  arrived  at  Piqua,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  he  had  requested  governor  Shelby  to 
send  a  sufficient  force  not  only  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  India- 
na and  Illinois  territories,  but  also  as  the  best  means  of  effecting 
it  to  carry  on  offensive  operations  against  their  towns.  Con- 
formably to  this  request,  a  body  of  volunteer  mounted  riflemen, 
to  the  amount  of  about  2000  rendezvoused  at  Vincennes  in  the 
latter  end  of  September,  and  being  organized  by  major-general 
Hopkins  (who,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  been  appointed 
by  General  Harrison  to  command  in  that  quarter  of  the  country,) 
proceeded  on  an  expedition  against  the  Kickapoo  towns  on  the 
Illinois  river.  This  corps  marched  from  Vincennes  early  in 
October,  and  proceeding  to  fort  Harrison,  crossed  the  Wabash 
at  that  place,  and  entered  the  immense  prairies  which  separate 
the  Wabash  and  Illinois  rivers. 

After  penetrating  the  country  in  a  northwardly  direction  for 
several  days,  provisions  becoming  scarce,  and  the  men  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  difficulties  of  the  march,  and  the  uncertain- 
ty as  to  their  being  in  the  proper  direction  to  reach  their  object, 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  which  unanimously  recommended  a 
retreat.  The  general  opposed  this  measure,  and  the  next 
morning  attempted  to  force  them  to  continue  their  march;  but 
the  column  took  the  contrary  route  in  despite  of  his  orders  and 
remonstrances.  No  Indians  were  discovered  in  this  expedition, 
but  our  troops  were  discovered  by  the  Indians,  who  set  fire  to 
the  prairie  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  invaders.  General 
Hopkins,  in  his  official  report,  says  that  this  fire  produced  in  his 
camp  the  most  violent  storm  of  wind  he  had  ever  seen  without 
a  cloud.  To  prevent  injury  from  the  approaching  fire,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  usual,  expedient  of  the  prairie  hunters  in  a  simi- 
lar situation,  of  setting  fire  to  the  prairie  themselves,  and  then 
occupying  the  ground  over  which  the  fire  has  passed.  Much 
censure  was  cast  on  the  general  by  some  of  his  officers;  he 
retorted  upon  them  the  charge  of  having  defeated  the  enter- 
prise by  their  mutinous  conduct.  Upon  his  return  to  Kentucky, 
general  Hopkins  demanded  a  court  of  enquiry,  which  fully  ac- 
quitted him  of  all  blame. 

Having  discharged  the  mounted  corps,  general  Hopkins  de^ 
termined  upoa  conducting  au  expedition  of  infantry  up  the 
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Wabash,  to  destroy  the  villages  which  had  been  erected  at 
Tippecanoe  and  hi  its  vicinity,  after  the  campaign  of  1811. 
The  force  led  by  the  general  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  three 
Kentucky  regiments,  a  small  company  of  regular  troops  under 
captain  Z.  Taylor,  and  about  eighty  rangers  on  horseback. 
They  penetrated  to  Tippecanoe  and  destroyed  about  20  houses 
at  that  place,  and  some  other  small  villages,  without  seeing  an 
enemy.  On  the  21st  of  November,  however,  a  small  scouting 
party  were  fired  on,  about  seven  miles  east  of  Tippecanoe,  and 
one  man  killed.  On  the  succeeding  day  about  60  mounted 
men,  under  the  command  of  colonels  Wilcox  and  Millar  were 
sent  to  bring  in  the  dead  man.  When  they  approached  the  place 
where  he  had  been  killed,  a  single  Indian  was  seen  on  horse 
back  in  the  prairie,  who,  affecting  great  alarm,  lied  at  full 
speed.  The  whole  party  followed,  without  any  order  or  ar- 
rangement for  action,  and  were  led  into  an  ambuscade  formed 
by  a  large  body  of  Indians  placed  on  either  side  of  the  tract 
they  were  passing.  Eighteen  of  our  men  fell  on  this  occasion. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  survivors  to  general  Hopkins'  camp,  he 
determined  to  march  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  but  a  snow 
storm  kept  him  two  days  in  his  camp,  after  which,  his  efforts  to 
find  them  were  unavailing,  and  his  troops  being  destitute  of 
clothing  suitable  to  the  severe  cold  which  then  prevailed,  he 
returned  to  Vincennes. 

An  expedition  simultaneous  to  the  mounted  one  under  general 
Hopkins,  set  out  from  Cahokia  under  the  orders  of  governor 
Edwards  and  colonel  Russell.  It  consisted  of  about  4  or  500 
United  States  rangers  and  Illinois  mounted  militia.  They  sur- 
prised the  Kickpoos'  town  of  Pioria  on  the  Illinois  river,  and 
killed  and  dispersed  its  inhabitants.  This  terminated  the  offen- 
sive war  in  that  quarter,  and  we  now  return  to  the  operations 
of  the  main  army. 

We  left  the  commanding  general  at  Delaware,  just  returned 
from  a  fruitless  search  of  a  passage  for  his  troops  and  stores 
across  or  around  the  black  swamp.  At  Delaware  the  Virginia 
brigade  had  arrived  on  the  6th  Nov.  and  he  was  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pennsylvania  brigade  at 
Mansfield.  From  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war  of  the  9th 
of  November,  he  announces  his  intention  .of  causing  these  two 
corps  to  form  a  junction  at  the  Upper  Sandusky,  at  which  place 
he  intended  to  form  one  of  the  principal  depots  of  his  army.  It 
has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  deputy  quarter-master-gen- 
eral, colonel  Morrison,  had  gone  into  Kentucky  from  Urbanna, 
to  procure  funds  for  his  department,  and  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  army.  The  other  deputy  quarter-master-genera], 
captain  Piatt,  (for  there  were  two  of  the  same  grade  and  rank 
in  the  department,)  had  remained  with  the  General,  and  had 
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used  unceasing  exertions  to  procure  the  supplies  which  the 
country  aflnirded,  and  advance  them  as  fast  as  possible  on  the 
destined  route.     As  the  passage  of  the  black  swamp  was  deem- 
ed absolutely  impracticable,  until  it  should  be  made  firm  by  the 
severe  frosts  of  winter,  Upper  Sandusky'  was  chosen  as  the  first 
general  depot.     But  even  to  this  place  the  transportation  of 
provisions  was  attended  with  immense  difficulty  and  expense. 
About  the  second  week  in  November  commenced  a  fall  of  rain, 
which  continued  for  several   days,  and  rendered  the  roads  al- 
most impassable:  in  adverting  to  this  circumstance,  in  his  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  of  the  ninth  November,  the  General,  af- 
ter describing  the   bad  effect  which  it  would  have  upon  the 
movements  on  the  right  and  centre  lines,  comforts  himself  with 
the  reflection,  that  the  waters  of  the  Miami  of  the  lake  would 
be  so  much  raised  as  to  become  navigable,  and  that  the  boats 
and   perogues  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  built  at  St.  Mary's, 
fort  Jennings,  and  fort  Winchester,  would  be  enabled  to  take 
down  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  and  make  up  the  deficiency 
occasioned  by  tiie  encreased  difficulties  of  the  land  transporta- 
tion.    To  leave  nothing  undone  to  secure  the  support  of  his 
army  in  their  final  advance  upon  the  enemy,  the  General  had 
made  attempts  to  draw  some  supplies  from  that  part  of  the 
country  wiich  borders  on  lake  Erie;  the  contractor  at  Buffalo 
was  desired  to  forward  500,000  rations;  boats  were  purchaseit 
at  Cleveland,  and   directions  given  to  have  them  loaded  with 
every  thing  that  could  be  converted  to  the  use  of  man  or  beast. 
In  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  of  the  15th  November,  the 
General  says,  '*  My  preparations  for  the  principal  object  of  the 
campaign  are  progressing,  not  however  with  the  rapidity  corres- 
pondent to  my  wishes,  and  1  think  I  may  sfvy,  to  my  personal  ex- 
ertions."    He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  detailed  view  of  thesitu^ 
ation  of  the  supplies  on  the  several  routes  or  lines  of  operation, 
and  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  forward  them  to  thr 
Miami  rapids.  Boats  and  perogues  were  provided  at  St.  Mary'-i 
and  on  the  Auglaize,  to  take  advantage  of  a  rise  of  waters  hi 
those  rivers;  and  sleds,  in  tlie  event  of  a  sufficient  fall  cf  snow 
In  the  mean  time,  every  effort  was  made  to  effect  the  transpoi- 
tation  with  wagons.     Upon  this  subject  the  General,  in  the  let- 
ter above  quoted,  thus  expresses  himself:  "You  can  have  no 
idea.  Sir,  of  the  difiiculty  \vith  which  land  transportation  is  ef- 
fected north  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude    in  this  region 
The  country  beyond  that  is  almost  a  continued  swamp  fo  th.; 
lakes.     Where  the  streams  run  favourable  to  your  course,  a 
small  strip  of  better  ground  is  generally  found  ;  but  in  crossir: 
from  one  river  to  another,  the  groater  part  cf  the  way  at  ti<,> 
.season  is  covered  with  water.     Such  is  actually  the  situation  i  ■ 
that  space  between  the  Sandusky  and  the  Miami  rivers,  an: 
from  the  best  information  I  could  ac<)uire,  whilst  I  was  at  11^ 
41 
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i'on,  the  road  over  it  must  be  causewayed  at  least  half  the  way. 
On  the  subject  of  the  expenses  of  the  campaign,  the  General  in 
the  same  letter  observes,  "  Colonel  Morrison  arrived  here  yes- 
terday ;  he  is  very  uneasy  upon  the  subject  of  funds  for  his  de- 
partment. I  fear  that  the  expense  of  this  expedition  will  great- 
ly exceed  the  calculations  which  have  been  made  the  grounds 
for  the  appropriations  of  funds  for  the  quarter-master's  use.  A 
single  fact  will  at  once  show  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking 
and  the  expense  which  will  attend  it.  We  are  now  purchasing 
corn  here,  to  be  transported  to  Upper  Sandusky.  Colonel  Mor- 
rison believes  that  it  will  require  two  wagons  Avith  corn  to  sup- 
port their  own  teams,  and  one  other  with  flour,  to  that  place 
and  back  again.  And  yet  there  must  be  a  deposit  there  of 
grain  for  the  support  of  all  the  horses  and  oxen  of  the  ordnance, 
quarter-master's,  and  commissary's  departments,  in  the  advance 
of  the  army  thence,  and  which  must  amount  to  at  least  two 
thousand.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  is,  however,  consi- 
dered of  great  national  importance  and  expense  must  not  be  re- 
garded. The  government  may,  however,  be  perfectly  satisfied 
that  every  dollar  that  is  appropriated  will  be  faithfully  and  as 
economically  employed  as  possible." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  and  the  other  extracts  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  General  with  the  war  department,  that  the 
government  were  constantly  informed  of  all  the  ditficulties 
which  opposed  the  progress  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  enor- 
mous expense  which  attended  its  operations.  To  show  that  these 
difficulties  were  not  exaggerated,  we  introduce  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  major  Hardin,  one  of  general  Winchesters  offi- 
jcers,  to  governor  Shelby,  which  is  contained  in  M'Affee's  HiS' 
tory: 

"  The  late  rains  have  rendered  the  roads  desperate.  I  learn 
that  this  route  is  considered  the  best  of  the  three,  along  which 
provisions  are  to  be  conve}'ed — if  so,  1  am  certain  that  it  is  mo- 
rally impossible  to  provision  the  army  at  Detroit  by  land.  In- 
deed, such  is  the  state  of  the  road,  that  no  wagon  can  take  its 
own  forage  from  Piqua  to  the  rapids.  As  for  a  water  carriage, 
we  could  have  it  to  the  rapids;  but  while  the  enemy  commands 
the  lake,  we  are  there  cut  short,  I  therefore  deem  it  impracti- 
cable to  penetrate  Canada  from  this  quarter  at  this  season — " 

"  I  know  that  it  will  be  mortifying  to  Kentucky  for  this  army 
to  return  without  doing  any  thing — but  it  is  better  to  do  that 
than  to  attempt  impossibilities,  f  wish  to  God  the  public  mind 
were  informed  of  our  difficulties,  and  gradually  prepared  for 
this  course,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  in  this  quarter  disband 
all  but  those  sufficient  fdr  a  strong  iiontier  guard,  and. for  con- 
voys, &c.  and  prepare  for  the  next  season," 

In  an  extract  of  one  of  the  General's  letters  to  the  secretary 
of  v;ar,  quoted  above,  it  was  njentioncd  tjiat  brigadier-general 
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Tupper,  v/ith  1000  Ohio  militia,  was  advancing  on  the  middle 
roule  to  fort  RI' Arthur,  forty-five  miles  from  Urbanna.  This  of- 
ficer  having  ascertained  that  a  hody  of  Indians  and  British  were 
at  the  Miami  rapids,  determined  on  attempting  to  dislodge  them. 
Having  formed  a  detachmentconsistingof  about  700  volunteers, 
with  a  six  pounder,  he  commenced  his  march,  and  reached 
tho  Miami  river  a  little  after  night  on  the  1 3th  November.  His 
scouts  having  been  detached  across  the  river  to  discover  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  reported  upon  their  return  that  the  allies 
were  encamped  together  in  close  order,  and  that  the  Indians- 
were  engaged  in  singing  and  dancing.  The  troops  v/ere  imme- 
diately marched  to  a  ford  at  some  distance  above,  and  a  dispo- 
sition made  to  pass  it.  Tupper,  with  about  200  of  his  men, 
reached  the  opposite  bank;  but  the  current  being  extremely 
swift,  and  the  bottom  very  uneven,  some  of  the  men  were  wash- 
ed  down,  lost  their  guns,  and  were  with  difficulty  saved. 
Recourse  was  then  had  to  the  few  horses  which  were  with  themj 
but  this,  too,  was  unsuccessful,  from  their  extreme  weakness: 
it  was  also  very  cold  and  the  men  suffered  much.  From  that  cir- 
cumstance, it  was  judged  best  to  rccross  the  part  which  had  ef^ 
fected  their  passage,  and  retire  to  the  woods  to  encamp. 

General  Tupper  had  informed  general  Winchester  of  his  in- 
tended enterprise,  by  an  express  from  fort  M' Arthur,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  he  despatched  another  messenger  to  apprise 
that  officer  of  his  situation,  and  suggesting  the  propriety  of  his 
sending  a  reinforcement.  He  informed  him,  however,  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  remain  longer  than  another  day  without 
a  supply  of  provisions* 

The  morning  after  the  unsuccessfnl  attempt  to  cross  the  river,- 
Tupper  marched  his  detachment  down  the  river,  opposite  to  the 
encampment  of  the  enemy,  and  having  his  main  body  covered  by 
the  woods,  sent  his  scouts  to  show  themselves  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  endeavour  to  draw  the  enemy  across;  the  attempt 
proving  unsuccessful,  he  displayed  his  whole  force  to  their  view. 
The  British  immediately  hurried  to  their  boats  and  made  off  with 
the  utmost  precipitation.  The  Indians  shewed  rather  more 
boldness;  a  detachment  of  thetn  crossed  the  river  above  on  horse- 
back, and  killed  four  of  our  men  who  had  imprudently  pursued 
a  drove  of  hogs  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  main  body. 
Tapper's  troops  being  in  the  woods,  some  distance  from  the  river 
(a  prairie  intervening)  a  party  of  Indians,  headed  by  Split  Log^ 
a  Wyandot  chief,  attempted  to  pass  the  liver,  but  were  driven 
back  by  major  Bently's  battalion^  with  some  loss*  The  piece 
of  artillery  with  which  Tupper  had  commenced  his  march,  and 
which  would  have  been  of  use  on  this  occasion^  had  been  left 
behind  from  the  badness  of  the  roads. 

When  Tupper's  second  express  reached  general  Winchesters 
camp,  he  found  that  a  detachment  of  four  hundred  men  had  beew 
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sent  out  under  the  comnnnd  of  colonel  Lewis,  to  march  to  his 
support;  they  proceeded,  on  the  morning  of  the  15tfi,down  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  ensign 
Charles  S.  Todd  was  sent  with  a  few  men  hy  colonel  Lewis  to 
apprise  Tapper  of  his  approach,  to  concert  tlie  time  and  man- 
ner of  forming  a  junction  of  the  two  corps.  Todd  found  Tup- 
per's  camp  evacuated,  and  the  bodies  oi  two  men  who  had  been 
killed  and  scalped.  Todd  returniiig  wilh  this  information  to 
colonel  Lewis,  that  officer  retreated  with  his  command  to  Win- 
chester's camp.  If  this  expedition  did  not  produce  all  the  good 
which  might  have  resulted  fiomit.it  was  of  great  service  in  one 
particular.  The  detac'iment  of  British  and  Indians,  consisting 
of  ahout  400  of  the  latter  and  75  of  the  former,  Icll  back  upon 
the  river  Raisin,  and  gave  up  the  idea  of  removing  the  corn 
from  the  abandoned  farms  at  the  rapids,  whicii  was  the  oljject  of 
their  being  at  that  place. 

Shortly  after  this  expedition  of  Tupper's,  General  Harrison 
despatched  Black  Hoof,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Shawroe  tribe, 
with  about  twenty  of  his  warriors,  to  reconnoitre  in  the  direction 
of  the  rapids.  He  was  accompanied  by  captain  James  Logan, 
another  chief  of  that  tribe. 

General  Harrison  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 
these  men,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing, or  he  would  not  have  suffered  them  to  be  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation where  they  could  have  intercourse  with  the  hostile  Indians. 
This  party,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rapids,  fell  in  with  a  superior 
body  of  the  British  Indians,  and  being  hotly  pursued,  dis- 
persed, the  more  easily  to  effect  t!ieir  escape.  Black  Hoof  took 
the  direction  of  fort  M' Arthur;  Logan  being  unable  to  effect 
the  passage  of  the  river,  retreated  to  the  camp  of  General  Win- 
chester, with  two  warriors  of  his  tribe,  captain  Johnny  and 
Bright  Horn.  Many  of  the  officers  of  general  Winchester's 
camp  viewed  these  men  with  suspicion,  and  discredited  the  ac- 
count they  had  given,  of  the  circumstances  which  brought  them 
there.  The  written  orders  of  General  Harrison  wiiich  they 
were  instructed  to  show  to  any  American  party  they  might 
meet  with,  were  in  the  possession  of  Black  Hoof.  Logan  was 
possessed  of  a  high  sense  of  honour:  the  suspicions  of  his  being  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  and  to  his  friend 
General  Hajrrison,  stung  him  deeply,  and  he  resolved  to  remove 
them  or  perish  in  tlie  attempt. 

On  the  22d  November  he  left  the  camp,  attended  by  his  two 
warriors,  and  again  took  the  direction  of  the  rapids.  They  had 
notproceeded  above  1 0  miles  whcfi  t  hey  met  a  reconnoitring  party 
oftheenemy,  consisting  ofason  of  Elliot,  the  British  Indian  agent, 
who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  service,  and  five  Indians. 
The  meeting  of  these  parties  was  vso  sudden,  and  four  of  them 
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being  on  horseback,  that  there  was  no  chance  for  Logan  and  his 
w;'.rriors  to  escape.  He  therefore  marched  boldly  up  to  them 
and  declared  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Maiden,  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  British  general.  Anions  the  British  Indians  was 
Winemac,  a  chief  whom  we  have  several  times  mentioned  in 
this  work,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Logan  and  hisattacl- 
ment  to  General  Harrison.  Aiter  conversi-.g  for  some  tinK  u . 
gether,  they  all  set  out  on  the  way  to  Maiden,  both  par  ies 
watchfully  regarding  each  other.  It  was  Logan's  intention  to 
have  gone  on  until  'ight,  and  then  effect  his  escape.  But  in 
the  course  of  their  march,  he  heard  a  conversation  between 
Winemac  and  the  otiicer  in  the  Potawatamie  language,  which 
it  was  supposed  he  did  not  understand,  and  in  which  the  form- 
er advised  that  the  Shawonese  should  be  killed.  This  deter- 
mined Logan  to  seize  the  first  opportuiiity  of  attacking  them, 
which  occurred  after  they  had  proceeded  about  eight  miles. 

Having  previously  directed  his  two  followers  to  be  ready  and 
follow  his  example,  he  seized  the  moment  when  the  officer  had 
laid  his  gun  upon  his  saddle  before  him,  and  was  reaching  up 
to  pull  some  winter  grapes  which  hung  from  a  small  tree;  the 
signal  was  given,  he  shot  Winemac  himself,  one  of  his  com" 
panions  brought  down  the  officer.  Both  parties  then  freed.  Lo- 
gan's second  man  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  until  his  friends  had 
reloaded.  Several  shots  from  the  enemy  were  ineffectual,  h-  t 
the  second  fire  from  Logan's  party  killed  a  young  Ottawa  chief; 
Logan,  however,  soon  afterwards  received  a  mortal  wound — the 
ball  struck  him  immed lately  below  the  breast  bone,  and  taking 
a  downward  direction,  Indged  in  the  skin  near  his  back  bone: 
at  the  same  time.  Bright  Horn  was  also  shot  through  the  thigh,  and 
another  of  the  et  emy  was  mortally  wounded.  When  Logan 
was  wounded,  he  immediately  directed  his  men  to  retreat. 
Himself  and  Bright  Horn  each  seized  one  of  the  enemy's  horses, 
and  in  five  hours  arrived  safe  at  Winchester's  camp,  a  distance 
of  eigliteen  or  twenty  miles.  Captain  Johnny,  after  taking  the 
scalp  off  tlie  Ottawa  chief,  also  arrived  safe  in  camp  the  next 
morning.  Simultaneously  with  the  retreat  of  Logan,  the  re- 
maining two  Potawatamies  had  seized  the  other  two  horses,  and 
pushed  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  Logan's  wound  proved 
mortal.  He  bore  the  extreme  agony  which  he  suffered  for  two 
days  with  uncommon  magnanimity.  Speaking  of  his  late  action 
he  laughed;  when  being  asked  the  cause,  he  said  he  was  laugh- 
ing at  the  contest  between  captain  Johnny  and  the  Ottawa 
chief  for  the  scalp  of  the  latter.  Whilst  Logan  was  endeavour- 
ing to  mount  the  horse  of  the  deceased  officer,  Johnny  attempted 
to  scalp  the  Ottawa,  who  being  not  yet  dead,  made  resistance, 
and  seemed  unwilling  to  part  with  his  hair.  Johnny,  however, 
seated  astride  upon  his  breast,  despatched  his  antagonist,  and  ef- 
fected his  purpose. 


"  More  firmness  and  consummate  bravery  has  seldom  appeared 
on  the  mihtary  tlieatrc,"  says  Winchester,  in  liis  letter  to  the 
commanding  general.  "  He  was  buried  with  all  the  honors  due 
to  his  rank,  and  with  sorrow  as  sincerely  and  generally  display- 
ed, as  I  ever  witnessed,"  says  major  }iardin,in  a  letter  to  gover- 
nor Shelby.  His  physiognomy  was  formed  on  the  best 
model,  and  exhibited  the  strongest  marks  of  courage,  intelli- 
gence, good  humour,  and  sincerity.  It  was  said  by  the  Indians, 
that  the  British  had  offered  one  hundred  and  Mtj  dollars  for  his 
scalp.  He  had  been  very  serviceable  to  our  cause  by  acting  as 
a  guide  and  a  spy.  He  had  gone  with  general  Hull  to  Detroit, 
and  with  the  first  Kentucky  troops,  who  mai-ched  to  the  relief 
effort  Wayne. 

"  Captain  Logan  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  general  Logan 
of  Kentucky  in  the  year  1786,  when  he  was  a  youth.  The  ge- 
neral on  parting  with  him,  had  given  him  his  name,  which  he 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Before^,  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior,  though  still  very 
young.  His  mother  was  a  sister  to  the  celebrated  Tecumseh 
and  the  Prophet.  He  stated,  that  in  the  summer,  preceding 
his  death,  he  had  talked  one  whole  night  with  Tecumseh,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  remain  at  peace,  while  Te- 
cumseh on  the  contrary  endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  British.  His  wife  when  slie  was  young,  had 
also  been  taken  prisoner  by  colonel  Hardin  in  1789,  and  had  re- 
mained in  the  family  till  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  In  the  ar- 
my he  had  formed  an  attachment  for  major  Hardin,  the  son  of 
the  colonel,  and  son-in-law  of  general  Logan,  and  now  request- 
ed him,  to  see  that  the  money  due  for  his  services  was  faithfully 
paid  to  his  family.  He  also  requested  that  his  family  might  be 
removed  immediately  to  Kentucky,  and  his  children  educated 
and  brought  up  in  the  manner  of  the  white  people.  He  observ- 
ed that  he  had  killed  a  great  chief,  that  the  hostile  Indians  knew 
where  his  family  lived,  and  that  when  he  was  gone,  a  few  base 
fellows  might  creep  up  and  destroy  them."* 

The  attention  of  the  commanding  General  was  not  exclusively 
directed  to  the  preparations  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  campaign.  He  did  not  forget  that  in  his  advance 
tipon  Maiden,  he  was  leaving  in  his  rear  a  numerous,  active, 
and  dangerous  enemy,  who  might  harass  the  frontiers  and  inter- 
cept his  convoys.  Being  sensible  that  no  defensive  measures 
■withinhis  power  to  adopt,  could  effectually  prevent  these  mischiefs, 
he  determined  upon  carrying  the  war  into  their  own  country, 
to  break  up  those  of  their  positions  from  which  their  hostile  en- 
terprises could  with  most  facility  be  carried  on.  This  determi- 
nation be  had  made  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised,  although  unof- 
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ticMly,  oi  the  failure  of  the  expedition  which  had  been  intrust- 
ed to  general  Hopkins.  In  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war  of 
the  15th  of  November,  speaking  on  this  subject,  he  says: 

"  I  have  received  no  information  from  general  Hopkins ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  complete  failure  of  the  mounted  expe- 
dition under  his  command,  and  that  measures  must  be  immedi- 
Jitely  tak-en  to  prevent  the  evils  which  will  otherwise  flow  from  it. 
As  soon  as  the  information  reached  me,  I  determined  to  direct 
an  expedition  against  the  Miami  towns  of  Mississiniway.  The 
situation  of  this  town,  as  it  regards  one  of  my  lines  of  operation, 
even  if  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  was  less  equivocal,  would 
render  a  measure  of  this  kind  highly  proper;  but  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  general  Hopkins'  failure,  it  has  become  indispen- 
sable. Relieved  from  the  fears  excited  by  the  Ute  invasion  of 
their  country,  the  Indians  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Illinois  ri- 
ver, and  to  the  south  of  lake  Michigan,  will  direct  all  their  ef- 
forts against  fort  Wayne,  and  the  convoys  which  are  to  follow  the 
track  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army.  Mississiniway  will  be  their 
rendezvous,  where  they  will  receive  provisions  and  every  assis- 
tance 'they  may  require  for  any  hostile  enterprize.  From  that 
place  they  can  by  their  runners  ascertain  the  period  at  which 
every  convoy  may  set  out  from  St-.  Mary's,  and  with  certainty  in- 
tercept it  previously  to  its  arrival  at  the  Miami  rapids;  but  that 
place  being  broken  up  and  the  provisions  destroyed,  there  will 
be  nothing  to  subsist  any  body  of  Indians  nearer  than  the  Pota- 
watarnie  towns  upon  the  waters  of  the  St.  Joseph's  of  lake  Michi- 
gan. The  troops  destined  for  the  Mississiniway  expedition,  are 
the  dragoons  belonging  to  my  army,  with  the  addition,  perhaps, 
of  a  single  company  of  mounted  volunteers.  The  dragoons  will 
amount  to  about  600,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  entirely 
to  be  relied  upon.  The  expedition  will  be  commanded  by  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Campbell  of  the  19th  regiment.  He  has  not  mi- 
litary experience,  but  is  brave,  sensible,  and  judiciou"fe,  and  will 
be  ably  seconded  by  the  talents  and  experience  of  major  Bali, 
lam  confident  that  you  will  nothear  of  any  retrograde  movement, 
VJpon  the  part  of  this  detachment,  until  the  object  upon  which 
they  are  sent  is  accomplislied." 

Lieut,  colonel  Campbell  of  the  1 9th  United  States  regiment, 
who  was  appointed  to  command  this  detachment,  marched  from 
Franklinton  on  the  25th  of  November,  His  command  consisted 
of  a  regiment  of  Kentucky  militia  dragoons,  headed  by 
colonel  Simrail,  a  sqiadron  of  United  States  dragoons,  under 
major  James  V.  Ball;  Elliott's  company  of  the  19th  regiment 
infantry,  a  small  company  of  volunteer  riflemen  from  Westmore- 
land, Pennsylvania,  under  captain  Alexander,  and  the  company 
of  Pittsburg  volunteer  light  infantry  under  the  command  of  captain 
James Buller.  These  were  allmountedonhorseshired  forthepur- 
pose ;  they  formed  a  body  of  six  hundred  men.  The  delay  occasion- 
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ed  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  horses  for  the  infantry,  detained 
the  detachment  at  Dayton,  much  lorger  than  was  expected;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  14th  of  November  that  they  were  enabled 
to  march  from  that  place.     Each  man  carried  ten  day's  provi- 
sions for  himself,  and  as  much  forage  as  they  could  with  conve- 
nience.    The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  ground  co- 
ver d  with  snow.  Having  arrived  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  first  village,  in  the  evening  of  the   3d  day,  co- 
lonel Campbell,  with  the  advice  of  his  officers,  determined  to 
march  all  night  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  enemy.     This 
was  in  part  elTected,  and   would  have  been  more  complete,  but 
for  an  imprudent  shout  which  was  given  by  some  tf  the  men  as 
they  entered  the  town.     Tnis  enabled  many  of  the  Indians  to 
escape  over  the  river.     Some  who  remained,  made  a  little  re- 
sistance, but  soon  surrendered.     Eight  warriors  were  killed,  and 
forty-two  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children  taken.    The  place 
taken  was  the  first  of  a  succession  of  villages  on  the  river.    The 
dragoons  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  found  three  other  villa- 
ges abandoned;  they  were  burnt,  and  the  property  either  des- 
troyed  or   brougiit  'off.     Upon   the  return  of  the  dragoons,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  encamp.     Indeed  the  whole  detachment 
having  been  thirty  six-!iourson  horseback,  witnvery  little  inter- 
mission, were  incapable  of  further  exertion  without  some  rest. 
The  encampment  was  formed  on  the  baiik  of  the  Mississiniway, 
and  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  judgment,  and  every  proper 
measure  taken  for  defence.  The  troops  were  called  up  and  put  un- 
der arms  two  hours  before  day.  Tlie  cenlinels  reported  that  thej 
had  frequently  seen  Indians  during  the  nig'jt,  apparently  exam- 
ining their  position;  an  attack  was  therefore  anticipated.  About 
hall  an  hour  before  day,  whilst  the  field  officers  were  consult- 
ing upon  the  propriety  of  marching  ragainst  the  principal  village, 
which  was  twelve  miles  lower  down,  the  attack  commenced. — 
Captain  Pierce,  of  the  Ohio  troops,  who  commanded  the  guard 
opposite  to  the  point  attacked,  bravely  maintained  his  station 
imtil  he  was  killed.     This  guard  being  defeated,  the  enemy  at- 
tacked the  line  defended  by  mijor  B<iirs  squadron;  they  were, 
however,  bravely  repulsed  ; — towards  daylight, several  charges 
were  nvade  from  the  line,  wnich  determined  the  co.itest.     The 
enemy  left  fifteen  dead  on  the  ground;  many  more  were,  however, 
taken  away  or  thrown  into  the  river.     Ail  the  corps  composing 
this  detachment  behaved  well.     Captain  Trotter,  lieutenants 
Hedges,  Basey,  and  Hickman,  were  amongst  the  wounded; — 
lieutenant  Waltz,  of  captain  Markle's  company  was  killed.     At 
the  close  of  the  action,  eight  were  found  dead,  and  iorty-eight 
wounded,  several  of  whom  died  afterwards.     As  soon  after  ttie 
action  as  litters  could  be  made  to  convey  the  wounded,  the  de- 
tachment commenced  their  march  to  return.     Colonel   Camp' 
ieil  having  learned  from  one  of  the  prisoners  that  Tecumseh  with 
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600  warriors  was  on  the  Wabash  at  no  great  distance  below  liim, 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  remain  long  in  his  position,  encumber- 
ed with  wounded  and  with  prisoners.  Many  of  his  men  had 
been  frost  bitten,  and  the  cold  still  continued  very  severe.  Pro- 
secuting their  march  slowly,  when  they  reached  the  frontiers, 
nearly  one  half  of  the  command  were  unfit  for  duty,  from  sick- 
ness, frost,  and  wounds.  A  messenger  having  been  sent  to  the 
commanding  General  the  day  after  the  action,  they  were  met 
hy  a  reinforcement  of  ninety  men  with  provisions,  for  which  they 
began  to  suffer  much. 

In  the  general  order  which  was  issued  by  General  Harrison, 
after  the  return  of  the  detachment,  the  officers  and  men  were 
highly  complimented  for  their  good  conduct  on  this  occasion. — 
The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  order. 

"  But  the  cbaract^-  of  this  gallant  detachment,  exhibiting  as 
it  did,  perseverance,  fortitude,  and  bravery,  would  however  be 
incomplete,  if  in  the  midst  of  victory  they  had  forgotten  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  It  is  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  that  the 
General  has  heard,  that  the  most  punctual  obedience  was  paid 
to  his'orders  in  not  only  saving  all  the  women  and  children,  but 
in  sparing  all  the  warriors  who  ceased  to  resist;  and  that, even 
when  vigorously  attacked  by  the  enemy,  the  claims  of  mercy 
prcailed  over  every  sense  of  their  own  danger,  and  this  heroic 
basd  respected  the  lives  of  their  prisoners.  Let  an  account  of 
Hfijrdered  innocence  be  opened  in  the  records  of  heaven  against 
-oar  enemies  alone.  The  American  soldier  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  government,  and  the  sword  of  the  one  will  not  be 
raised  against  the  fallen  and  the  helpless,  nor  the  gold  of  the 
other  be  paid  for  the  scalps  of  a  massacred  enemy." 

The  effects  of  this  expedition  entirely  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  commanding  general.  It  served  to  confirm  the  wa- 
vering in  their  determination  to  accept  of  the  offer  Avhich  the 
government  had  made  them  to  come  and  reside  within  the  set- 
tlements. The  Delawares,  and  some  of  the  Miamis,  came  in 
and  were  settled  between  Piqua  and  Wapochounata.  The  fron- 
tiers also  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity  and  safety. 

As  the  main  object  of  this  work  is  the  vindication  of  the  con- 
duct of  General  Harrison,  the  author  thinks  himself  authorised 
to  use  the  testimony  offered  by  the  respectable  work  written  by 
Mr.  M'Affee  of  Kentucky,  as  it  was  composed  not  only  by  a  per- 
son who  had  a  share  in  the  transactions  which  it  relates,  but 
was  revised  and  corrected  by  a  number  of  the  most  respectable 
officers  who  served  in  the  north-western  army.  The  propriety 
of  this  course  Is  more  evident  as  we  approach  the  fatal  catastro^ 
phe  of  the  river  Raisin.  The  work  referred  to  makes  large  ex- 
tracts from  the  correspondence  of  the  commanding  general  with 
the  department  of  war,  explaining  his  views  and  intentions,  in-, 
terspersing  them  with  a  narration,  the  authenticity  of  which  can 
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never  be  overthrown,  supported  as  it  is  by  evidence  of  the  most 
■respectable  character,  and  of  those  who  could  have  no  possible 
motives  for  placing  the  conduct  of  the  commanding  general  in 
any  other  than  a  true  light.  Besides  the  testimony  of  the  Ken- 
tucky officers,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Western  War 
had  the  good  fortune  to  avail  himself  of  a  manuscript  journal, 
Ir^pt  by  colonel  Wood,*  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  served 
throughout  the  campaign  of  1 812-13,  in  the  northwestern  army. 
This  valuable  document  was  deposited  by  its  author  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  academy  of  Westpoint.  General  Swift,  at  that 
time  the  superintendant  of  that  institution,  furnished  it  for  the 
use  of  the  above  work,  at  the  request  of  colonel  Charles  Todd. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  work,  it  was  returned  to  Westpoint, 
where  it  na'.v  lenninine-  It  will  be  seen  that  the  author  has  made 
frequent  fjuotations  from  that  journal.  After  giving  an  account 
of  the  Mississiniway  expedition,  the  History  of  the  Western 
War  proceeds : 

"  We  must  now  recur  again  to  the  toilsome  preparations  for 
the  main  expedition  against  Maiden,  and  the  inglorioas  war 
which  our  troops  were  doomed  to  wage  with  the  eleaients, 
which  opposed  their  progress  with  all  the  powers  and  nujesty 
of  mud. 

"  The  troops  composing  the  left  wing  under  Winchester, 
when  the  season  became  severe,  were  exposed  to  many  and 
great  privations.  They  had  left  the  greater  part  of  their  do- 
thing,  in  the  first  instance,  at  Piqua,  when  marching  to  the  is- 
lief  of  fort  Wayne,  and  suffered  considerably  before  they  receive! 
it  again.  But  as  the  winter  came  on,  an  additional  supply  a. 
winter  clothing  became  necessary.  The  government  had  order- 
ed large  supplies  of  this  kind — but  there  was,  in  this  stage  of 
the  war,  an  immense  difference  between  the  ordering  of  sup- 
plies and  delivering  them  on  the  frontiers.  Harrison  and  Shel- 
by had  also  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky for  voluntary  contributions:  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  clothing  was  in  this  way  collected,  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  governor  Shelby.  The  ladies  of  Kentucky  were  not 
wanting  in  such  patriotic  services  as  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  rendero  Of  the  clothing  thus  collected,  however,  but  very 
little  reached  the  army  before  Christmas,  and  much  of  it  was 
entirely  lost,  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  wagoners  and  wagon- 
masters,  and  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  transportation.   . 

"  Soon  after  fort  Winchester  was  finished,  the  left  wing  moved 
over  the  river  and  encamped  on  the  north  bank,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  firewood.  The  situation  being  wet  and  disagreeable, 
they  presently  moved  down  to  a  second,  and  then  to  a  third 
<«amp,  sixmiles  below  the  Auglaize.    About  the  first  of  Novem- 

*  For  a  biographical  account  of  Colonel  Wood,  see  Appendii^ 
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^er  they  became  extremely  sickJy.  The  typhus  fever  raged 
with  violence,  so  that  three  or  four  would  sometimes  die  in  one 
day.  Upwards  of  30O  were  daily  on.  the  sick  list,  and  so  dis- 
couraging was  the  prospect  of  advancing,  that  about  the  first  of 
December  they  were  ordered  to  build  huts  for  their  accommo- 
dation. Many  were  so  entirely  destitute  of  shoes  and  other 
clothing,  that  they  must  have  frozen,  if  they  had  been  obHged 
to  march  any  distance.  And  sometimes  the  whole  army  would 
be  for  many  days  entirely  without  flour. 

"  All  these  privations  were  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
difficulties  of  transportation.  The  roads  were  bad  beyond  des- 
cription: none  but  those  who  have  actually  seen  the  state  of  the 
country,  seem  ever  to  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered.  The  road  from  Loramie's  block 
house  to  the  St.  Mary's  and  thfence  to  Defiance,  was  one  con- 
tinued swamp,  knee  deep  on  the  pack  horses,  and  up  to  the 
hubs  of  the  wagons,  ft  was  found -iajpossible  in  some  instances 
to  get  even  the  empty  wagons  along,  and  many  were  left  stick- 
ing in  the  mire  and  ravines,  the  wagoners  being  glad  to  get  off 
with  the  horses  alive.  Sometimes  the  quarter-master,  taking 
advantage  of  a  temporary  freeze,  would  send  off  a  Ronvoy  of 
provisions,  which  would  be  swamped  by  a  thaw  before  it  reach- 
ed its  destination.  'Fhese  natural  difficulties  were  also  increas- 
ed by  a  great  deficiency  of  funds,  and  inadequacy  of  the  other 
resources  which  wers  requisite  in  the  quarter-master's  depart- 
ment. The  only  persons  who  could  be  procured  to  act  as  pack- 
horse  drivers,  were  generally  the  most  worthless  creatures  in 
society,  who  took  care  neither-  of  the  horses  nor  the  goods 
with  which  they  were  entrusted.  The  horses  of  course  were 
soon  broke  down,  and  many  of  the  packs  lost.  The  teams  hired 
to  haul,  w^ere  also  commonly  valued  so  high  on  coming  into 
service,  that  the  owners  were  willing  to  drive  them  to  debility 
and  death,  with  a  view  to  get  the  price.  In  addition  to  this,  no 
bills  of  lading  were  used,  or  accounts  kept  with  the  wagoners — 
of  course  each  one  had  an  opportmiity  to  plunder  the  public 
without  much  risk  of  detection.  We  are  hence  not  to  wonder, 
when  such  were  the  difficulties  and  the  means  of  surmounting 
them,  that  supplies  were  not  more  rapidly  accumulated  at  the 
various  places  of  deposite. 

"  The  ibllowing  account  will  exhibit  the  difficulties  of  water 
transportation.  About  the  first  of  December,  major  Bodley, 
a^  enterprising  officer,  who  was  quarter-master  of  the  Ken- 
tucky troops,  made  an  attempt  to  send  near  200  barrels  of  flour 
down  the  St.  Mary's  in  perogues  to  the  left  wing  below  Defi- 
ance. Previous  to  this  time  the  water  had  rarely  been  high 
enough  to  venture  on  a  voyage  in  those  sjmali  streams.  The 
flour  was  now  shipped  in  fifteen  or  tweaty  perogues  and  canoes, 
and  placed  under  th«  command  of  captain  Jordan  and  iieaten^ 
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ant  Cardwell,  with  upwards  of  twenty  men.  They  descended 
the  river  and  arrived  about  a  week  aftewards  at  Shane's  cross- 
ing, upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  by  water,  but  only  twenty  by 
land  from  the  place  whence  they  started.  The  river  was  so 
narrow,  crooked,  full  of  logs,  and  trees  overhanging  the  banks, 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  make  any  progress. 
And  now  in  one  freezing  night  they  were  completely  ice  bound. 
Lieutenant  Cardwell  waded  back  through  the  ice  and  swamps 
to  fort  Barbee  with  the  intelligence  of  their  situation.  Major 
Bodley  returned  with  him  to  the  flour,  an^  offered  the  men  ex- 
tra wages  to  cut  through  the  ice  and  push  forwards;  but  having 
gained  only  one  mile  by  two  days'  labour, the  project  was  aban- 
doned, and  a  guard  left  with  the  flour.  A  few  days  before 
Christmas  a  temporary  thaw  took  place,  which  enabled  them^ 
with  much  difliculty  and  suffering  to  reach  within  a  few  miles  of 
fort  Wayne,  where  they  were  again  frozen  up.  They  now  aban- 
doned the  voyage,  and  made  sleds  on  which  the  men  hauled  the 
flour  to  the  fort  and  left  it  there. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  general  Winchester's  wing  was  suffering 
the  greatest  privations.  Trusting  to  this  attempt  to  convey 
supplies  by  v^^ater,  the  exertions  by  land  were  relaxed.  From 
the  10th  to  the  22d  of  this  month,  the  camp  was  without  flour, 
and  for  some  time  before,  they  had  only  half  rations.  Poor 
beef  and  hickory  r^ots  were  their  whole  subsistence.  At  the 
same  time  fevers  and  other  diseases  raged  in  almost  every  tent, 
m  which  the  sick  were  exposed,  not  only  to  hunger,  but  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  season.  The  necessary  vigilance  of  the  ge- 
neral induced  him  to  send  out  reconnoitring  parties  very  fre- 
quently, which  still  farther  exposed  the  men.  Yet  they  dis- 
dained to  murmur,  or  to  utter  a  thought  derogatory  to  the  ho- 
nor of  their  country.  About  the  first  of  this  month  General 
Harrison  had  thought  his  supplies  in  such  a  state  of  forward- 
ness, that  he  could  very  soon  concentrate  his  forces  at  the  Ra- 
pids; and  had  instructed  general  Winchester  to  proceed  to  that 
place  as  soon  as  he  had  provisions  for  a  few  weeks  on  hand — 
but  in  the  circumstances  above  described,  his  condition  was 
very  different  from  that  which  would  authorize  him  to  advance. 
"  The  other  divisions  of  the  army  had  not  been  pushed  out 
so  far  as  the  left  wing,  and  of  course  had  not  to  encounter  such 
great  privations.  Their  sufferings,  however,  were  sufliciently 
great,  and  the  difficulties  of  transportation  with  them  may  be 
understood  from  the  details  we  have  given  in  relation  to  the 
left  wing.  In  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  ddressed  to 
the  war  department  by  general  Harrison,  and  dated  on  the  12th 
of  December,  at  Delaware,  the  reader  will  find  some  notice  of 
these  difficulties,  together  with  a  development  of  the  views  and 
plans  of  the  commanding  general  at  this  stage  of  the  campaign. 
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« '  Since  I  had  the  honor  to  write  on  the  — —  erery  exertion 
has  been  made,  and  every  engine  put  into  operation  to  procure  and 
forward  supplies  for  the  army  to  the  advanced  posts.  The  difficul- 
ties which  have  been,and  which  are  still  to  be  encountered  in  this 
business  are  almost  insuperable;  but  they  are  opposed  with  una- 
bated firmness  and  zeal.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  our  success 
is  the  want  of  forage,  which  for  this  line  we  are  obliged  to  bring 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Chillicothe  at  an  immense  expense, 
which  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

" '  1  fear  that  the  expenses  of  this  army  will  greatly  exceed 
the  calculations  of  the  government.  The  prodigious  destruc- 
tion of  horses  can  only  be  conceived  by  those,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  military  operations  in  a  wilderness  during  the 
winter  season.  The  fine  teams  which  arrived  on  the  10th 
instant  at  Sandusky  with  the  artillery,  are  entirely  worn  down; 
and  two  trips  from  M'Arthur's  block  house,  our  nearest  depo- 
site  to  the  Rapids,  will  completely  destroy  a  brigade  of  pack- 
horses. 

'"  If  there  were  not  some  important  political  reason,  urging 
the  recovery  of  the  Michigan  territory,  and  the  capture  of 
Maiden,  as  soon  as  those  objects  can  possibly  be  effected;  and 
that  to  accompHsh  them  a  few  weeks  sooner,  expense  v/as  to 
be  disregarded,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  sums,  which  will  be  expended  in  the  quarter- 
master's department,  in  the  active  prosecution  of  the  campaign 
during  the  winter,  was  devoted  to  obtaining  the  command  of 
lake  Erie,  the  wishes  of  the  government  in  their  utmost  extent, 
could  be  accomplished  without  difficulty  in  the  montiis  of  April 
and  May.  Maiden,  Detroit,  and  Macinaw  would  fall  in  rapid 
succession.  On  the  contrary,  all  that  I  can  certainly  promise 
to  accomplish  during  the  winter,  unless  the  strait  should  afford 
us  a  passage  on  the  ice,  is  to  recover  Detroit.  I  must  further 
observe,  that  no  military  man  would  think  of  retaining  Detroit, 
Maiden  being  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  unless  his  army 
M^as  at  least  twice  as  strong  as  the  disposable  force  of  the 
enemy.  An  army  advancing  to  Detroit  along  a  line  of 
operation,  passing  so  near  the  principal  force  of  the  enemy,  as 
to  allow  them  access  to  it  whenever  they  think  proper,  must  be 
covered  by  another  army  more  considerable  than  the  disposable 
force  of  the  enemy.  I  mention  this  circumstance  to  show,  that  the 
attack  ought  not  to  be  directed  against  Detroit,  but  against 
Maiden,  and  that  it  depends  upon  the  ice  affording  a  safe  pas- 
sage across  the  strait,  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  proceed  in  this 
way  or  not.  Detroit  is  not  tenable.  Were  I  to  take  it  without 
having  it  in  my  power  to  occupy  the  opposite  shore,  1  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  hiding  the  army  in  the  adjacent  swamp, 
to  preserve  it  from  the  effects  of  the  shot  and  shells,  which  the 
enemy  would  throw  with  impunity  from  the  opposite  shore. — 
This  result  is  so  obvious  to  everv  man  who  has  the  least  milita- 
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ry  information,  that  it  appears  to  me  as  extraordinary  as  any 
other  part  of  general  Hull's  conduct,  that  he  should  choose  to 
defend  Detroit  rather  than  attack  Maiden.  There  is  another 
circumstance,  Sir,  which  will  claim  attention.  Admitting  that 
Maiden  and  Detroit  are  both  taken,  Macinaw  and  St.  Josephs 
will  both  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  until  we  can  cre- 
ate a  force  capable  of  contending  with  the  vessels,  which  tlie 
British  have  in  lake  Michigan,  and  which  they  will  be  enabled 
to  maintain  there,  as  long  as  the  canoe  route  by  Grand  river 
and  lake  Nississin  shall  remain  open,  and  for  six  months  after. 

"'I  have  conceived  it  proper.  Sir,  to  lay  these  statements  be- 
fore you.  If  it  should  be  asked,  why  they  were  not  made  soon- 
er— I  answer,  that  although  I  was  always  sensible,  that  there 
were  great  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  wishes  of  the  president,  in  relation  to  the  recovery 
of  Detroit,  and  the  conquest  of  the  adjacent  part  of  Upper 
Canada  in  the  manner  proposed,  I  did  not  make  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  imbecility  and  inexperience  of  the  public  agents, 
and  the  villany  of  the  contractors.  I  am  still  however  very  far 
from  believing,  that  the  original  plan  is  impracticable.  I  be- 
lieve on  the  contrary,  that  it  can  be  effected.  And  as  I  know 
that  my  personal  fame  is  materially  interested  in  its  success  m 
the  manner  first  proposed,  my  feelings  are  all  engaged  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  delay.  But  I  should  illy  deserve  the  confidence 
of  the  people  or  the  president,  if  I  were  capable  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  a  private  consideration,  to  withhold  from  the  go- 
vernment any  statement,  which  might  throw  light  upon  the 
operations  of  an  army,  the  success  of  which  is  so  important  to 
the  character,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  If  it 
should  be  the  determination,  to  disregard  expense,  and  push  on 
the  operations  of  the  army,  in  the  manner  that  they  have  been 
commenced,  the  president  may  rely  on  the  exertions  of  the 
troops,  which  I  shall  employ  in  the  final  effort.  I  shall  be  much 
disappointed,  if  I  cannot  select  three  or  four  thousand  men 
from  the  army,  who  will  do  as  much  as  the  same  number  of 
men,  in  a  similar  state  of  discipline,  ever  did.  If  the  plan  of 
acquiring  naval  superiority  upon  the  lakes,  before  the  attempt 
is  made  on  Maiden  or  Detroit,  should  be  adopted,  I  would 
place  fifteen  hundred  men  in  cantonments,  at  the  Miami  Rapids. 
(Defiance  would  be  better  if  the  troops  had  not  advanced  from 
thence)  retain  about  one  thousand  more  to  be  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent garrisons,  accumulate  provisions  at  St.  Mary's,  Tuwa 
Town,  Upper  Sandusky^  Cleveland,  and  Psesque  Isle,  and  em- 
ploy the  dragoons  and  mounted  infantry,  in  desultory  expedi- 
ditions  against  the  Indians.  The  villages  south  of  lake  Michi- 
gan might  be  struck  with  effect,  by  making  a  deposite  of  corn 
and  provisions  at  fort  Wayne. 

"'I  am  much  disappointed  in  the  artillery  which  has  been 
sent  me.  There  are  in  all  twenty-eight  pieces,  of  which  ten  are 
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sixes,  and  ten  twelve  pounders — the  former  are  nearly  useless^ 
I  had  five  before,  and  if  1  had  a  hundred,  I  should  only  take  three 
or  four  with  me.  You  will  perceive  by  the  return  of  captain 
Gratiot,  which  is  enclosed,  that  all  the  carriages  for  the  howit- 
zers, and  eight  out  of  ten  for  the  twelve  pounders,  are  unfit  for 
use.' 

"  Before  the  above  letter  was  received  at  the  war  department, 
Mr.  Monroe  had  become  the  acting  secretary,  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Eustis,  and  had  written  a  long  letter  to  General  Har- 
rison on  the  mihtary  affairs  of  the  northvi^est.  That  letter  was 
immediately  answered  by  the  General,  and  the  correspondence 
on  these  subjects  was  continued  through  several  others,  in  which 
the  prospects  of  the  campaign,  and  the  proper  measures  to  be 
pursued,  were  very  comprehensively  and  ably  discussed  between 
the  secretary  and  the  General.  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that 
General  Harrison  Vvas  left  to  prosecute  the  campaign  in  pursuance 
of  his  own  views;  and  the  government  determined  to  make  the 
most  active  and  vigorous  exertions  to  obtain  the  command  of  the 
lake,  which  they  expected  to  accomplish  early  in  the  spring. 
Positive  instructions  were  given  to  the  General  on  two  points 
alone.  He  was  ordered,  in  the  event  of  entering  Canada,  to 
pledge  the  government  to  the  inhabitants  no  further  than  a  pro- 
mise of  protection  in  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property.  He  was 
also  instructed,  not  to  make  any  transitory  acquisitions,  or  to 
wrest  any  of  their  possessions  from  the  enemy  with  temporary 
views  only,  but  to  advance  prepared  to  hold  all  the  ground  he 
could  gain.  He  Avas  told  that  the  President  was  not  so  anxious 
to  push  on  the  expedition  with  rapidity,  as  to  be  well  prepared 
lo  render  permanent  any  acquisition  that  might  be  made.  Some 
further  extracts  from  this  correspondence  will  be  given,  after 
we  have  detailed  some  of  the  movements  which  took  place  about 
this  time,  as  the  different  corps  were  advancing  towards  a  con- 
centration for  the  main  expedition. 

"  Early  in  December,  a  detachment  of  Perkins's  brigade  ar- 
rived at  Lower  Sandusky,  and  repaired  an  old  stockade  which 
had  been  erected  to  protect  an  Indian  store,  formerly  establish- 
ed at  that  place  by  the  government.  Soon  afterwards  the  whole 
of  the  brigade  arrived  at  that  post.  On  the  tenth  a  battalion  of 
Pennsylvanians  reached  Upper  Sandusky  with  twenty-one  pie- 
ces of  artillery,  which  had  been  brought  from  Pittsburgh  bj 
lieutenant  Hukill.  A  regiment  of  the  same  troops,  and  some 
companies  of  the  Virginia  brigade  were  immediately  sent  after 
them  by  general  Harrison  to  strengthen  that  important  depot; 
and  about  the  twentieth  he  arrivedhimself  and  established  his 
head  quarters  at  the  same  place.  Whilst  there,  he  received 
communications  from  colonel  Campbell,  informing  him  of  th6 
result  of  the  expedition  to  Mississiniway,  which  induced  him  to 
return  to  Chillicothe,  to  concert  with  governor  Meigs  another 
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expedition  to  the  same  place,  more  effectually  to  subdue  the 
Indians  in  that  quarter.  As  he  was  proceeding  again  to  tlic 
frontiers,  he  received  at  Franklinton  the  letter  from  Mr.  secre- 
tary Monroe,  mentioned  above,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract  : 

"'  At  this  distance,  and  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
actual  state  of  things,  it  is  impossible  for  the  president  to  de- 
cide, satisfactorily  to  himself,  or  with  advantage  to  the  public, 
whether  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  accompHsh  the  objects  of 
the  expedition  in  their  full  extent  during  the  present  winter. — 
No  person  can  be  so  competent  to  that  decision  as  yourself;  and 
the  President  has  great  confidence  in  the  solidity  of  the  opinion 
which  you  may  form.  He  wishes  you  to  weigli  maturely  this 
-important  subject,  and  take  that  part  which  your  judgment  may 
dictate.  It  is  expected  that  you  will  forthwith  form  a  clear 
and  distinct  plan,  as  to  the  objects  which  you  may  deem  attain- 
able, the  time  within  which  they  maybe  attained,  and  the  force 
necessary  for  the  purpose ;  and  that  you  communicate  the  same 
with  precision  to  this  department.  As  soon  as  you  have  formed 
this  plan,  you  will  proceed  to  execute  it,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer;  and  as  soon  as  the  government  is  made  acquainted  with 
it,  measures  will  be  adopted  to  give  to  your  operations  all  the 
aid  in  its  power.' 

"  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  answers  of  General 
Harrison,  which  are  dated  the  4th  and  8th  of  January  at 
Franklinton. 

"  '  When  I  was  directed  to  take  the  command  in  the  latter 
end  of  September,  I  thought  it  possible  by  great  exertions  to  ef- 
fect the  objects  of  the  campaign  before  the  setting  in  of  winter. 
I  distinctly  stated,  however,  to  the  secretary  of  war,  that  there 
was  always  a  period  of  rainy  weather  in  this  country,  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  in  which  the  roads  within 
the  settlements  were  almost  impassable,  and  the  swamps  which 
extend  northwardly  from  about  the  40th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude entirely  so;  and  that  this  circumstance  would  render  it 
impossible  to  advance  with  the  army  before  that  period,  with- 
out exposing  it  to  inevitable  destruction,  unless  a  sufficiency  of 
provisions  could  be  taken  on  to  subsist  it  until  the  severe  frosts 
should  remove  the  impediments  to  transportation. 

" '  The  experience  of  a  few  days  was  sufficient  to  convince 
me,  that  the  suppHes  of  provisions  could  not  be  procured  for 
our  autumnal  advance;  and  even  if  this  difficulty  was  removed, 
another  of  equal  magnitude  existed  in  the  Avant  of  artillery. 
There  remained,  then,  no  alternative  but  to  prepare  for  a  win- 
ter campaign.  But  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  every  circum- 
stance in  our  favour,  boats  and  perogues  were  prepared  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  the  Auglaize  and  St.  Mary's,  in  the  hope 
that  when  the  land  transportation  could  not  be  used,  we  might 
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hy  the  means  of  these  rivers,  take  on  large  supplies  to  the  Ra- 
pids of  the  Miami.  An  effort  was  made  also,  to  procure  flour 
from  Presque  Isle,  by  coasting  the  lake  with  small  boats.  These 
measures  were  calculated  on»as  collateral  aids  only.  The  more 
sure  one  of  providing  a  large  number  of  pack-horses  and  or 
teams  was  resorted  to,  and  the  deputy  quarter-master  general, 
colonel  Morrison,  was  instructed  accordingly.  Considering  the 
Miami  Rapids  as  the  first  point  of  destination,  provisions  were 
ordered  to  be  accumulated  along  a  concave  base,  extending 
from  St.  Mary's  on  the  left,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Huron,  and  af^ 
terwards  Lower  Sandusky  on  the  right.  From  this  base,  the 
Rapids  could  be  approached  by  three  routes,  or  lines  of  opera- 
tion, two  of  which  were  pretty  effectnally  secured  by  the  posts 
which  were  established  and  the  positions  taken  upon  the  third. 
St.  Mary's,  M' Arthur's  block-house,  and  Upper  Sandusky  were 
selected  as  principal  deposites.  The  troops,  excepting  those 
with  general  Winchester,  were  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the 
local  contractors,  that  they  might  not  consume  the  provisions 
procured  by  the  United  States'  commissaries,  and  which  were 
intended  to  form  the  grand  deposite  at  the  Miami  Rapids.  It 
was  not  until  late  in  October  that  much  effect  could  be  given  to 
these  arrangements ;  and  for  the  six  following  weeks  little  or 
nothing  could  be  done  from  the  uncommonly  unfavorable  state 
of  the  weather,  which  afforded  just  rain  enough  to  render  the 
roads  almost  impassable  for  wagons,  and  not  a  sufficiency  to 
raise  the  Avaters  to  a  navigable  state.  Great  exertions,  howev- 
er, were  made  to  prepare  for  the  change,  which  might  reasona- 
bly be  expected.  The  last  twenty  days  of  December  were  en- 
tirely favorable  to  our  views,  and  were  so  well  employed  by  co- 
lonel Morrison  as  to  afford  the  most  flattering  prospect  of  being 
able  to  take  on  to  the  Rapids  early  in  this  month,  a  sufficiency 
of  provisions  and  stores  to  authorize  an  advance  upon  Maiden, 
from  the  25th  instant  to  the  10th  of  February.  Our  hopes 
were  again  a  little  checked  by  a  general  thaw,  succeeded  by  a 
very  deep  snow,  whilst  the  ground  was  in  that  soft  state.  It  is, 
however,  cold  again,  and  we  calculate  on  being  able  to  use  with 
effect  the  sleds,  a  considerable  number  of  which  I  had  caused 
to  be  prepared. 

'"The  instructions  which  I  received  from  Dr.  Eustis,  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  this  department,  amounted 
to  a  complete  carle  blanche.  The  principal  objects  of  the  cam- 
paign were  pointed  out,  and  I  was  left  at  liberty  to  proceed  to 
their  full  execution  during  the  present  winter,  or  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  their  accomplishment  in  the  spring,  by  occupying 
such  posts  as  might  facilitate  the  intended  operations.  The 
wishes  of  government  to  recover  the  ground  which  had  been 
lost,  and  to  conquer  Upper  Canada,  were,  however,  expressed 
kn  such  strong  terms,  and  the  funds  which  were  placed  at  my  dio- 
43 
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■posal  were  declared  to  1)C  so  ample,  if  not  unlimited,  that  I  did 
"not  consider  mjself  authorized  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  delay 
from  any  other  motive  than  that  of  the  safety  of  tiie  army.  My 
letters  have  contained  frequent  allusions  to  the  monstrous  ex- 
pense which  would  attend  the  operations  of  an  army  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  penetrating  to  the  enemy  through  an  im- 
mense forest  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  bilence  of  the 
secretary  on  (he  subject  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  opinion  which  I  had  at  first  formed — that  the  object 
"in  view  was  considered  so  important  that  expense  was  to  be  dis- 
regarded. I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  come  to  a  full  under- 
standing on  the  subject,  and  with  this  view  my  letter  of  the  12th 
ultimo  from  Delaware  was  written. 

"  '  My  plan  of  operations  has  been,  and  now  is,  to  occupy  the 
Miami  Rapids,  and  to  deposite  there  as  much  provisions  as  pos- 
sible, to  move  from  thence  with  a  choice  detachment  of  the  ar- 
my, and  with  as  much  provision,  artillery,  and  ammunition  as 
the  means  of  transportation  ^vill  allow — make  a  demonstration 
towards  Detroit,  and  by  a  sudden  passage  of  the  strait  upon  the 
ice,  an  actual  investure  of  Maiden.' 

"*  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  force,  which  such  an  expedi 
tion  would  require,  I  have  made  my  calculations,  not  upon  that 
which  the  enemy  might  have  at  Maiden,  at  the  time  the  enter- 
prize  should  commence,  but  upon  what  they  would  be  able  to 
assemble  there  time  enough  to  resist  us.  I  know  the  facility 
with  which  troops  may  be  brought  at  this  season,  by  what  is 
called  the  back  route  along  the  river  Thames  from  the  vicinity 
of  Niagara  to  Detroit  and  Maiden.  Had  general  Smyth's  at- 
tempts been  successful,  my  plan  could  have  been  executed  with 
a  much  smaller  force  than  I  should  deem  it  prudent  to  employ 
under  present  circumstances.  I  have  indeed  no  doubt,  that  we 
should  encounter  at  Maiden  the  very  troops  which  contended 
-with  general  Van  Ransaler  on  the  heights  of  Queenstown.  It 
is  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  Indians.  The  British 
have  wisely  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  them  to  save  their 
provisions,  but  a  whistle  will  be  almost  sufficient  to  collect  them 
again.' 

"  He  next  states  that  if  our  force  appeared  weak,  it  would 
encourage  the  timid,  the  cautious,  and  wavering  among  the  In- 
dians and  Canadians  to  take  the  field  against  us;  and  that  if  our 
means  of  <ransportation  should  not  be  sufficient  to  carry -all  the 
supplies  v/ith  us  at  once,  very  strong  detachments  Avould  be  re- 
quired to  escort  the  successive  trips — for,  he  continues,  'such 
is  the  nature  of  Indian  warfare  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where 
the  storm  will  fall.  ^It  is  a  rule,  therefore,  with  me,  when 
operating  against  them,  never  to  make  a  detachment,  neither  to 
the  front  nor  the  rear,  which  is  not  able  to  contend  with  their 
whole  force.     From  these  statements,  you  will  perceive,  Sir, 
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!iovv  difficult  it  would  be  for  me  at  present  to  ascertain,  witll 
any  degree  of  correctncs?,  the  number  of  men  with  which  J 
should  advance  from  the  Rapids.  It  was  my  intention  to  have 
assembled  there  from  4500  to  5000  men,  and  to  be  governed 
by  circumstances  in  forming  the  detachment  \Tith  which  I  should 
advance.  This  is  still  my  plan,  and  it  w^as  always  my  inten^ 
tion  to  dismiss  at  that  period,  ail  that  I  deemed  superfluous.' 

"  The  nominal  amount  of  the  army  w^as  ten  thousand — but 
the  effective  force  w'as  much  less.  'Notwithstanding  the  large 
nominal  amount  of  the  army  under  my  command,  their  suffer- 
iags  for  the  want  of  clothing,  and  the  rigor  of  the  season,  redu- 
ces the  effective  number  to  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  aggre- 
gate. You  will  read  with  as  much  pain  as  I  write  it,  that  a  (ine 
body  of  regular  troops  belonging  to  tiie  17th  and  19th  regiments, 
under  colonel  Wells,  has  been  nearly  destroyed  for  the  want  of 
clothing.  The  whole  of  the  effective  men  upon  this  frontier 
does  not  exceed  six  thousand  three  hundred  infantry. 

"  '  Upon  the  whole.  Sir,  my  reaching  Maiden  this  winter  de- 
pends upon  circumstances  which  I  cannot  control^ — the  freezing 
of  tbe  strait  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  iiie  to  pass  over  the 
troops  and  artillery,' 

"'General  Winchester  is,  I  hope,  r.ow,  or  will  be  in  a  day  or- 
two,  at  the  Rapids.  Provisions  in  large  quantities  are  progres- 
sing thither.  1  calculate  on  being  there  myself  by  the  20th 
instant,  with  the  troops  v/hich  are  intended  for  the  march  upon 
Maiden.  In  the  event  of  occurrences  which  may  induce  a  sus- 
pension of  operations  beyond  the  rapids^  measures  will  be  ta- 
ken to  make  and  secure  at  that  place,  a  deposite  of  provisions 
equal  to  the  support  of  the  troops  in  any  enterprise  that  may  be 
undertaken  in  the  spring.  Should  our  offensive  operations  be  sus^ 
pended  until  that  time,  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  the  most 
eTectual  and  cheapest  plan  will  be  to  obtain  the  command  of 
the  lake.  This  being  once  effected,  every  difficulty  will  be  re- 
moved. An  army  of  4000  men  landed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
la!«e  below  Maiden,  will  soon  reduce  that  place,  retake  Detroit, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  fleet,  proceed  down  the  lake  to  co-op- 
erate wiih  the  army  from  NiagarA.' 

''  The  secretary  had  written,  that '  The  destruction  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte,,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  naval  fort-e  of  the 
enemy,  frozen  up  as  it  is  presumed  to  be  in  the  ice,  would  be 
an  important  attainment.  It  is  one  which  is  recommended  to 
your  particular  attention.'  To  which  the  General  replied — 
'The  enterprize  against  the  Queen  Charlotte  has  been  long 
meditated,  and  shall  not  escape  my  attention.' 

"  In  the  letter  of  the  8th  he  states—'  A  suspension  of  the 
operations  of  this  army  for  the  winter,  without  having  accom- 
plished the  principal  object  for  which  it  was  embodied,  is  an 
event  \Yhich  b-^s  long  been  looked  for,   by  naost  of  the  well  in- 
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formed  men  who  know  the  character  of  the  country,  and  recol- 
lect that  tlie  army  of  general  Wayne,  after  a  whole  summer's 
preparation,  was  unable  to  advance  more  than  seventy  miles 
from  the  Ohio,  and  that  the  prudent  caution  of  president  Wash- 
ington had  directed  it  to  be  placed  in  winter  quarters  at  the 
very  season  that  our  arrangements  were  commenced.  You  do 
me  justice  in  believing  that  my  exertions  have  been  unremitted, 
and  I  am  sensible  of  the  commission  of  one  error  only,  that  has 
injuriously  afTected  our  interests;  and  that  is,  in  retaining  too 
large  a  force  at  Defiance.  The  disadvantages  attending  it 
were,  however,  seen  at  the  period  of  my  committing  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  wing  to  general  Winchester.  Possessing  a  su- 
perior rank  in  the  line  of  the  army  to  that  which  was  tendered 
to  me,  I  considered  him  rather  in  the  light  of  an  associate  in 
command  than  an  inferior.  I  therefore  recommended  to  him, 
instead  of  ordering  it,  to  send  back  two  regiments  within  the 
bounds  of  White's  contract.  Had  this  measure  been  pursued, 
there  would  have  been  at  fort  Winchester  100,000  rations  more 
than  there  is  af  present.  The  general,  who  possesses  the  most 
inestimable  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  was  deceived  as  I 
Was,  with  regard  to  the  period  when  the  army  could  advance, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  the  reduction  of  issues  would  be  so 
important,  as  it  is  now  ascertained  it  would  have  been.' 

"Instead  of  sending  back  any  part  of  his  command,  general 
Winchester  was  constantly  anxious,  whenever  he  had  a  moder- 
ate supply  of  provisions  on  hand,  to  advance  further  and  fix 
his  camp  at  the  rapids.  It  was  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Ge- 
neral Harrison  for  such  a  movement,  that  major  Hardin  was 
despatched  to  head  quarters  early  in  November,  when  he 
wrote  the  letter  to  governor  Shelby,  from  which  an  extract  has 
been  given  in  this  chapter.  On  the  1 2th  of  that  month  general 
Winchester  came  to  a  positive  determination  to  move  his  carop 
to  the  rapids  at  every  hazard — but  his  advance  was  fortunate- 
ly arrested  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  despatch  from  General 
Harrison.  In  the  letter  from  which  we  are  making  these  ex- 
tracts, the  General  proceeds—'  As  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  campaign  have  already  been  incurred,  I  beg 
leave  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that  trifling  difficulties  will  not  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  army  to  Maiden;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
also  promise  you,  that  no  measure  shall  be  adopted  but  when 
the  prospects  of  success  are  as  clear  as  they  can  be  in  any  mi- 
litary operations.' 

"  On  the  subject  of  obtaining  the  command  of  the  lake,  he 
wrote — '  I  have  no  means  of  estimating  correctly  the  cost  of  a 
naval  armament,  capable  of  effecting  this  object,  but  from  my 
knowedge  of  the  expense  of  transporting  supplies  through  a 
swampy  wilderness,  I  do  believe  that  the  expense  which  will  be 
incurred  in  six  weeks  in  the  spring,  in  an  attempt  to  transport 
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the  provisions  for  the  -army  along  the  road  leading  from  the  ra. 
pids  to  Detroit,  would  huild  and  equip  the  vessels  for  this  pur- 
pose.' 

"  By  these  copious  extracts  the  reader  is  made  well  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  causes  which  have  so  long  retarded  the  march  of 
the  army;  with  its  present  situation  and  resources;  and  with 
the  ulterior  plans  and  prospects  of  the  General  for  the  present 
campaign.  A  few  days  after  writing  these  letters,  he  arrived 
again  at  Upper  Sandusky,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  brigades,  making  his  effective  force  at 
that  place  about  1500  strong.  On  the  12th  the  remainder  of 
the  artillery  also  arrived — "  large  quantities  of  every  necessary 
supply  were  constantly  arriving,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  camp  announced  the  near  approach  of  that  state  of  pre- 
paration requisite  to  the  commencement  of  active  operations."* 
Parties  were  sent  on  to  open  roads,  bridge  creeks,  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  army.  Artillery  had  already  been  sent  to- 
wards the  Miami ;  and  fine  supplies  of  provisions  and  stores  be- 
ing on  hand,  it  seemed  that  time,  patience,  perseverance,  and 
fortitude  alone  were  necessary  to  enable  the  army  to  remove 
the  numerous  obstacles  and  surmount  the  various  diificulties 
which  nature  had  opposed  to  its  progress  and  its  future  glory. 
But  we  must  in  the  next  place  direct  our  attention  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  left  wing  under  Winchester,  for  whose  arrival  at 
the  rapids  the  troops  at  Sandusky  were  now  waiting,  as  the  sig- 
nal of  their  advance  with  all  their  supplies  to  the  game  place. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

General  Harrison  had  expected,  on  his  first  arrival  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  about  the  18th  of  December,  to  be  met  there 
by  an  express  from  general  Winchester,  with  information  of  his 
advance  to  the  rapids,  in  conformity  with  the  advice  which  had 
previously  been  given  him.  As  no  such  information  had  arrived, 
he  soon  afterwards  despatched  ensign  C.  S.  Todd,  division 
judge  advocate  of  the  Kentucky  troops,  to  Winchester's  camp, 
on  the  Miami  below  Defiance.  Todd  was  accompanied  by  two 
gentlemen  of  the  Michigan  territory,  and  three  Wyandot  In- 
dians. He  proceeded  directly  across  the  country,  and  perform- 
ed the  journey  with  a  degree  of  secrecy  and  despatch  highly 

•Colonel  Wood. 
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honorable  to  his  skill  and  enterprise,  having  completely  eluded. 
all  the  scouts  of  the  enemy.  He  was  instracted  to  communi- 
cate to  general  Winchester  the  following  directions  and  plans 
from  the  commander  in  chief: '  That  as  soon  as  he  had  accumu- 
lated provisions  for  twenty  days,  he  was  authorised  to  advance 
to  the  rapids,  where  he  was  to  commence  the  building  of  huts, 
to  induce  the  enemy  to  believe  that  he  was  going  into  winter 
quarters;  that  he  was  to  construct  sleds  for  the  main  expedition 
against  Maiden,  but  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  his  men  that 
they  were  for  transporting  provisions  from  the  interior;  that 
the  different  lines  of  the  army  would  be  concentrated  at  that 
place,  and  a  choice  detachment  from  the  whole  would  then  be 
marched  rapidly  on  Maiden;  that  in  the  mean  time  he  was  to 
occupy  the  rapids,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  provisions 
and  stores  forwarded  from  the  other  wings  of  the  army.' 

"  The  left  wing,  in  the  mean  time,  had  received  a  moderate 
supply  of  provisions  and  clothing  on  the  22d  of  December,  and 
were  now  making  active  preparations  to  march.  The  river  be- 
ing frozen  up,  which  rendered  their  water  craft  useless,  they 
were  obliged  to  take  their  baggage  on  sleds,  many  of  which  had 
to  be  hauled  by  the  men.  Having  provided  for  the  sick,  and 
assigned  guards  to  attend  and  protect  them,  the  march  for  the 
rapids  Avas  commenced  on  the  30th  December.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Leslie  Combs,  a  young  man  of  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise, from  Kentucky,  who  had  joined  the  army,  as  a  volunteer, 
on  its  march  from  fort  Wayne  to  fort  Defiance,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  A.  Ruddle  as  a  guide,  was  sent  with  despatches  to  in- 
form the  commander  in  chief  of  this  movement,  in  order 
that  provisions  and  reinforcements  might  be  forwarded  as  soori 
as  possible.  General  Winchester  expected  to  be  met  by  these 
at  the  rapids  by  the  12th  of  January;  this,  however,  was  pre- 
vented by  an  immense  fall  of  snow,  which,  as  Mr.  Combs  had 
to  traverse,  on  foot,  a  pathless  wilderness  of  more  than  100  miles 
in  extent,  retarded  him  four  or  five  da3's  longer  in  reaching  even 
the  first  point  of  destination,  (fort  M' Arthur)  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  necessary  to  perform  the  whole  route.  The 
supplies  they  had  already  received,  and  the  prospects  now  be- 
fore them,  afforded  some  comfort  and  encouragement  to  the 
troops;  yet  their  appearance  and  their  real  efficiency  were  still 
very  unpromising.  Their  progress  was  slow  from  the  first,  and 
was  much  retarded  after  a  few  days  by  the  snow. 

"  While  on  this  march,  general  Winchester  received  another 
despatch  from  the  commander  in  chief,  recommending  him  to 
abandon  the  movement  to  the  rapids,  and  fall  back  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  force  to  fort  Jennings.  This  advice  was  given 
in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  received  from  colonel  Camp- 
bell at  Mississiniway,  respecting  the  force  of  Tecumseh  on  the 
Wabash.     General  Harrison  was  apprehensive  that  if  the  left 
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'♦ving  advanced  so  far  as  the  rapids,  Tecumseh  would  be  able  to 
attack  ana  destroy  all  the  provisions  left  on  its  line  of  operations 
in  the  rtMi".  But  as  Winchester  had  already  commenced  his 
marcl),  he  did  not  think  himself  required  by  this  advice  to  dis- 
continue it  and  return.  Harrison  went  immediately  himself  in- 
to the  settlements  of  Ohio,  to  arrange  with  governor  Meigs  the 
means  of  sending  another  mounted  expedition  against  the  In- 
,dians  under  Tecumseh,  at  the  principal  town  on  the  Mississini- 
way  river.  Such  an  expedition,  however,  was  afterwards  deem- 
ed unnecessary. 

"  On  the  10th  of  January  general  Winchester  arrived  with  his 
army  at  the  rapids,  having  previously  sent  forward  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  670  men,  under  general  Payne,  to  attack  a  body  of 
Indians  which  general  Harrison  had  been  informed  was  lying  in 
an  old  fortification  at  Swan  creek,  a  few  miles  farther  down  the 
river.  The  detachment  went  several  miles  below  the  old  Brit- 
ish fort  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  having  sent  their  spies  to 
Swan  creek,  where  they  could  discover  no  appearance  of  In- 
dians>  the  whole  returned  again  to  the  position  which  the  army 
was  intended  to  occupy. 

"  On  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  above  Wayne's  battle 
ground,  and  directly  opposite  the  point  where  Hull's  road 
struck  the  Miami,  general  Winchester  established  and  fortified 
his  camp,  on  a  handsome  eminence  of  an  oval  form,  covered 
with  timber  and  surrounded  with  prairies.  On  the  day  of  his 
arrival  a  recent  Indian  car*p  was  discovered  about  half  a  mile 
from  this  position.  Captain  Williams  was  immediately  des- 
patched, with  twenty-five  men,  to  pursue  the  Indians  who  had 
left  it.  He  soon  overtook  and  routed  them,  having  exchanged 
a  few  shots,  by  which  some  were  wounded  on  both  sides. 

"  On  the  11th  of  January  a  despatch  was  sent  to  apprise  Ge- 
neral Harrison  of  the  arrival  and  situation  of  the  army  at  the 
rapids;  but  it  was  sent  by  the  persons  who  were  taking  in  the 
starved  and  worn  out  pack-horses  to  general  Tupper's  camp  at 
fort  M' Arthur,  a  place  as  distant  from  the  rapids  as  the  head 
quarters  of  the  General,  and  from  which  it  must  then  pass 
through  a  swampy  and  pathless  wilderness  of  40  miles  to  Upper 
Sandusky,  where  it  did  not  arrive  before  the  General  had  left 
that  place,  and  was  ultimately  received  by  him  at  the  rapids, 
where  it  started. 

"  The  time  of  the  Kentucky  troops  would  expire  in  February, 
and  General  Harrison  had  requested  general  Winchester  to  en- 
deavor to  raise  a  regiment  among  them  to  serve  six  months 
longer;  and  at  the  same  time  had  suggested,  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  employ  them  on  any  other  condition  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Maiden.  General  Winchester  now  advised  him, 
by  a  letter  sent  on  the  12th  to  Lower  Sandusky,  that  no  reliance 
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could  be  placed  on  retaining  any  of  them  in  service  after  their 
time  had  expired.  This  communication  was  simply  a  note  re- 
specting the  above  business,  and  had  only  this  direction  upon  it, 
"His  excellency,  General  WiUiam  H.  Harrison."  Of  course 
the  writer  did  not  intend  that  it  should  have  a  speedy  passage, 
and  inform  the  General  of  his  arrival  at  the  rapids;  nor  did  it 
answer  that  purpose,  as  it  was  delayed  several  days  on  its  way 
to  head  quarters.  On  the  letter  sent  by  the  pack-horse  convey- 
ance of  15  miles  a  day,  was  the  following  endorsement  in  Win- 
chester's own  hand  writing;  "General  Tupper  will  please  for- 
ward this  letter  by  express. — J.  AVinchester."  From  all  which 
it  is  evident,  that  he  relied  on  the  pack-horse  communication 
alone,  to  apprise  General  Harrison  that  he  had  reached  the  ra- 
pids, although  General  Harrison  had  directed  him  to  communi- 
cate the  intelligence  of  that  event  as  quick  as  practicable. 

"  The  opinions  of  the  generals  respecting  the  Kentucky  troops 
were  afterwards  changed.  The  inactivity  and  sufferings  of  the 
army  had  dissatisfied  them  with  the  service  at  this  time;  but  it 
soon  became  evident,  that  when  actively  employed  they  were 
not  inclined  to  return  home:  and  General  Harrison  did  not  he- 
sitate to  include  them  in  his  selections  for  the  main  expedition, 
firmly  relying  that  they  would  not  abandon  the  American 
standard,  in  the  country  of  their  enemy,  when  their  time  of 
service  had  expired. 

"  A  large  store  house  was  now  built  within  the  encampment 
at  the  rapids,  to  secure  the  provisions  and  baggage.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  corn  was  also  gathered  in  the  fields,  and  ap- 
paratus for  pounding  and  sifting  it  being  made,  it  supplied  the 
troops  with  very  wholesome  bread. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  two  Frenchmen  arrived  from 
the  river  Raisin,  with  information  that  the  Indians  routed  by 
captain  Williams  had  passed  that  place,  and  gone  on  to  Maiden, 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  our  army.  They  stated, 
that  the  Indians  threatened  to  kill  the  inhabitants  and  burn 
their  town,  and  begged  for  protection  from  the  American 
arms.  They  were  charged  with  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Day,  a  ci- 
tizen who  was  friendly  to  our  cause,  and  who  stated  that  the 
British  were  seizing  all  suspected  persons  at  the  river  Raisin, 
and  confining  them  in  Maiden  prison,  and  that  they  were  pre- 
paring to  carry  off  all  the  provisions  of  every  description.  On 
the  14th  another  messenger  arrived;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  two  more  came  in :  they  all  confirmed  the  accounts  brought 
by  the  first  express,  and  solicited  protection,  as  they  were  afraid 
that  the  people  would  be  massacred  and  the  town  burnt  by  the 
Indians,  whenever  our  army  began  to  advance  upon  them. 
They  stated  the  present  force  of  the  enemy  to  be  two  companies 
of  Canadians,  and  about  200  Indians,  but  that  more  Indians 
might  be  expected  to  assemble. 
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-'  The  greatest  ardour  and  anxiety  now  prevailed  in  the  army 
to  advance  in  force  suificient  to  defeat  the  enemy  at  that  place. 
A  council  of  officers  was  called  by  the  general,  a  majority  ot 
whom  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  sending  on  a  strong  detach- 
ment. Colonel  Allen  supported  that  side  of  the  question  with 
much  ardour.  General  Winchester  agreed  to  the  opinion  of 
the  majority,  and  on  the  morning  of  tJie  17th  detached  colonel 
Lewis  with  5roO  men  to  the  river  Ptaisin.  A  few  hours  after- 
wards he  was  followed  by  colonel  Allen  with  110  more,  who 
came  up  with  Lewis  late  in  the  evening,  where  he  had  encamped 
atPresque  isle.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  general 
Winchester  prepared  a  despatch  to  inform  Harrison  of  this 
movement.  He  stated  that  his  principal  object  was  to  prevent 
the  flour  and  grain  frQjn  being  carried  ofl  by  the  enemy;  that 
if  he  got  possession  of  Frenchtown  he  intended  to  hold  it;  and 
that,  of  course,  a  co-operating  reinforcement  from  the  right 
wing  ftiight  be  necessary.  Before  the  express  had  started  with 
this  letter,  information  was  received  from,  colonel  Lewis  at 
Preaque  Isle,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  in  advance,  that  there 
were  400  Indians  at  the  river  Rajsin,  and  that  colonel  Elliott 
Avas  expected  from  Maiden,  with  a  detachment  destined  to  at- 
tack the  canfip  at  the  rapids.  This  intelligence  was  also  in- 
serted in  the  letter  to  Harrison,  which  was  then  despatched  by 
the  way  of  Lower  Sandusky. 

*'  Colonel  Lewis  remained  all  night  at  Presque  Isle,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  information  noticed  above,  which  he  receiv- 
ed by  express  from  the  river  Raisin,  he  set  out  very  early  in  the 
morning,  intending,  if  possible,  to  anticipate  colonel  Elliott  at 
Frenchtown.  That  village  is  in  the  middle  between  Presque 
Isle  and  Maiden,  the  distance  from  each  being  eighteen  miles. 
The  greater  part  of  his  march  was  on  the  ice  of  the  Miami  bay 
and  the  border  of  lake  Erie.  When  he  had  arrived  within  six 
miles  of  the  town,  he  was  discovered  by  some  Indians,  who  has- 
tened to  give  the  alarm  to  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  Before 
the  detachment  left  the  border  of  the  lake,  a  halt  was  called  to 
take  some  refreshment.  Having  resumed  the  march,  a  piece  of 
timbered  land  was  passed,  and  as  the  troops  proceeded  in  the 
open  plain,  they  were  formed  in  three  lines,  each  corpg  being 
in  its  proper  place  for  the  action.  The  right  was  commanded 
by  colonel  Allen,  and  was  composed  of  the  companies  of  cap- 
tains M'Crackcn,  Bledsoe,  and  Matson.  The  left  was  command- 
ed by  major  Graves,  and  was  composed  of  the  companies  of 
captains  Hamilton,  Williams,  and  Kelly.  .-The  centre  consisted 
of  the  companies  of  captains  Hightower,  Collier,  and  Sebree, 
and  was  commanded  by  major  Madison.  The  advanced  guard 
consisted  of  the  companies  of  captains  Hickman,  Glaves,  and 
James,  under  the  command  of  captain  Ballard,  acting  as  major. 
44 
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'•'•  When  they  arrivctl  within  a  quarter  ot'  a  mile  of  the  village 
and  discovered  the  enemy  in  motion,  the  line  of  battle  was 
formed,  in  the  expectation  of  receivinj^  an  attack;  but  it  was 
soon  evident  tliat  the  enemy  did  not  int(Mid  fighting  in  the  open 
field.  The  detachment  then  broke  oil' by  the  right  of  compa- 
nies, and  marched  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  till  they 
arrived  at  the  river,  where  tlie  snrnll  arms  began  to  play  upon 
them.  The  line  of  battle  was  then  formed  again,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  long  roll  Ixat  as  the  signal  for  a  general 
charge,  which  was  immediately  executed  with  mucii  firmness 
and  intrepidity. 

"  The  enemy  were  posted  among  the  houses,  and  the  picket- 
ing of  the  gardens,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river'.  Major? 
Graves  and  Madison  were  ordered  to  dislodge  them,  which  they 
clTected  with  great  gallantry,  advancingatthe  heads  of  their  bat- 
talions under  a  heavy  shower  of  balls.  The  enemy  routed  and 
retreating  from  this  place,  were  next  met  by  colonel  Allen  at  some 
distance  on  the  right,  who  pursued  them  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  woods.  Here  they  made  a  stand  again,  with  their  howit- 
zers and  small  arms,  covered  by  some  houses  and  a  chain  of 
fences,  with  a  brushy  wood  full  of  fallen  timber  in  their  rear. 
Majors  Graves  and  Madison  were  now  ordered  with  their  bat- 
talions to  possess  themselves  of  the  wood  on  the  left,  and  move 
rapidly  on  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  where  they  were  con- 
"tending  with  colonel  Allen.  These  orders  weie  promptly  exe- 
cuted; and  as  soon  as  they  had  commenced  their  lire,  coloneJ 
Allen  also  advanced  on  the  enemy;  who  were  soon  compelled 
to  retire  into  the  woods,  into  which  they  v/ere  closely  pursued. 
The  contest  with  Allen's  command  now  became  very  warm,  as 
the  enemy  concentrated  all  their  forces  on  the  right,  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  his  line.  They  were,  however,  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  retreat,  though  slowly,  as  our  men  were  too 
much  exhausted  to  rush  upon  them  with  rapidity.  In  this  man- 
ner they  were  driven  to  the  distance  of  two  miles^  every  foot 
of  the  way  under  a  continual  charge.  The  action  commenced 
at  3  o'clock,  and  the  pursuit  was  continued  till  dark,  when  the 
detachnient  returned  in  good  order,  and  encamped  in  the  town. 

"  In  this  warmly  contested  action  every  officer  and  soldier  did  his 
duty.  There  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  delinquency.  The 
troops  amply  supported  "  tiie  double  character  of  Americans 
and  Kentuckians."  It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  notice  the  par- 
ticular merits  of  jndividualsj  Avhere  every  man  completely  filled 
his  sphere  of  action.  Our  loss  was  twelve  killed  and  fifty-tive 
wounded.  Among  the  latter  were  captains  Hickman,  Matson, 
and  Ballard.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  ascertained. 
They  left  fifteen  dead  on  the  ground  where  the  action  com- 
menced: but  the  principal  slaughter  took  place  in  the  woods, 
froni  which  in  the  night  they  carried  olFalJ  their  dead.     Frow 
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ihe  obstinacy  with  which  they  contendtxl  so  long  against  a  forca 
somewhat  superior,  from  the  appearances  next  day  in  the  woodsj 
and  from  the  reports  of  persons  who  saw  them  after  the  battle, 
it  is  beheved  that  their  loss  was  extremely  severe.  They  were 
commanded  by  major  Reynolds  of  the  British  army,  v,'ho  had 
about  100  British  troops  in  the  battle,  and  about  400  Indians. 

"  Tiie  detachment  was  now  in  a  place  where  it  could  be  amply 
accommodated  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  where  the 
wounded  could  be  well  lodged  and  supplied  with  every  thing 
required  by  their  situation.  Oji  the  night  alter  the  battle,  ai^ 
express  v\7i5  sent  to  carry  intelligeuce  of  the  success  to  general 
Winchester,  at  whose  camp  he  arrived  before  daylight;  and  an- 
other was  then  immediately  sent  from  that  place  to  General 
Harrison  by  the  way  of  Lower  Sandusky,  to  apprise  him  of  th^ 
event.  On  the  morning  aftcp  the  battle,  colonel  Lewis  deter- 
mined, with  the  advice  of  his  officers,  to  hold  ,the  place  and 
await  a  reinforcement.  His  first  orders  from  Winchester  had 
I'een, '  to  attack  the  enemy,  beat  them,  and  take  possession  of 
Frcnchtown  and  hold  it.'  Ho  was  authorized,  in  a  despatch 
sent 'after  him,  however,  to  cxcrci?c  some  discretion  with  res- 
pect to  holding  the  position. 

"  As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  this  success  was  known  at  the 
rapids,  it  produced  a  complete  ferment  in  camp.  All  were  an- 
xious to  proceed  to  Frenchtown  in  support  of  the  advanced 
corps.  It  was  evident  that  corps  was  in  a  critical  situation. 
They  were  but  eighteen  miles  from  Maiden,  where  the  British 
had  their  whole  force;  and  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  by  them,  to  regain  the  ground  they  had 
lo.st,  or  to  defeat  this  advance  of  our  army,  which  at  first  was 
inconsiderable,  and  was  now  much  reduced  by  the  killed  and 
wounded.  Prx^parations  v/ere  therefore  made  to  reinforce  colo- 
nel Lewis,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  general  Winchester 
marched  himself  with  250  men,  which  was  all  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  post  at  the  rapids.  He  arrived  at  the  river 
Raisin  in  the  night  on  the  20th,  and  encamped  in  an  open  lot 
of  ground  on  the  right  of  the  former  detachment.  Colonel 
Lewis  had  encamped  in  a  place  where  he  was  defended  by  gar- 
den pickets,  which  were  sufficiently  close  and  strong  to  protect 
his  men  against  an  attack  of  small  amis.  Colonel  Wells  com- 
manded the  reinforcement,  and  to  him  the  general  named,  but 
did  not  positively  order,  a  breast-work  for  the  protection  of  his 
camp.  The  general  himself  established  his  quarters  in  a  house 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  about  300  yards  from  the  lines! 
On  the  21st,  a  place  was  selected  for  the  whole  detachment  to 
encamp  in  good  order,  with  a  determination  to  fortify  it  on  the 
next  day. — About  sun-set  colonel  Wells  solicited  and  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  the  rapids.  Certain  information  had  been 
received  that  the  British  were  prejparing  to  makr-  ati  attack,  and 
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that  they  would  make  it  with  the  utmost  despatch  in  their  pow- 
er was  a  matter  of  course.  Colonel  Wells  reached  the  rapids 
that  night,  at  which  place  General  Harrison  had  arrived  on  the 
SOth,  and  had  made  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  hasten  the 
reinforcements. 

"  Before  we  proceed  to  the  tragedy  of  the  twenty-second,  we 
must  take  a  review  of  the  arrangements  and  exertions  which 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  made  in  the  rear.  When  ge- 
neral Winchester  marched  from  his  camp  below  Defiance  for-, 
the  rapids,  on  the  30th  of  December,  he  sent  an  express  to  ad- 
vise General  Harrison  of  that  movement;  but,  in  consequence 
of  a  snow  storm,  which  delayed  the  bearer,  the  General  did 
not  receive  the  intelligence  at  Upper  Sandusky  before  the  11th 
of  January.  He  then  immediately  ordered  on  some  droves  of 
hog.s,  and  held  the  artillery  in  readiness  to  march  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  advised  of  Winchesters  arrival  at  the  rapids.  But 
no  further  intelligence  was  received,  until  the  evening  of  the 
16th,  when  a  letter  from  general  Perkins  at  Lower  Sandusky, 
enclosing  one  he  had  received  from  general  Winchester  of  the 
15th,  at  last  informed  General  Harrison  that  Winchester  had 
arrived  at  the  rapids,  that  he  meditated  some  movement  against 
the  enemy?  and  that  he  wanted  Perkins  to  send  hixi\  a  battalion 
from  Lower  Sandusky.  This  intelligence  alarmed  General  Har- 
rison, and  he  immcdiatcjy  gave  orders  for  the  artillery  to  ad- 
vance by  the  way  of  Portage  river,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of 
300  men,  commanded  by  major  Orr.  Escorts  of  provisions  were 
also  ordered  to  follow  on  the  same  route;  but,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme badness  of  the  road,  very  little  progress  could  be  made. 
Even  the  lighter  pieces  of  artillery  could  not  be  got  forward 
with  any  degree  of  expedition.  At  the  same  time  an  express 
was  despatched  to  the  rapids  by  General  Harrison  for  informa- 
tion, with  orders  to  return  and  meet  him  at  Lower  Sandusky, 
for  which  place  he  set  out  the  next  morning  himself,  and  arriv- 
ed there  on  the  following  night.  He  found  th't  general  Per- 
kins had  prepared  a  battalion,  with  a  piece  of  artillery  to  be 
commanded  by  major  Cotgrove;  which  was  ordered  to  march 
on  the  18th;  and  the  general  now  determined  to  follow  it  him- 
iiclfand  have  a  personal  consultation  with  general  Winchester. 
At  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  he  received  the  letter  in 
which  Winchester  informed  him  of  the  advance  of  colonel  Lewis 
to  the  river  Raisin,  together  with  the  objects  and  prospects  of 
the  expedition.  He  immediately  ordered  the  remaining  regi- 
ment of  Perkins'  brigade  to  march  to  the  rapids,  and  proceeded 
there  himself.  On  his  way  he  met  an  express  from  Winchester, 
with  intelligence  of  the  success  of  Lewis  in  the  battle  of  the 
18th.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  he  arrived  at  the  rapid^  and 
found  that  general  Winchester  had  proceeded  the  evening  be- 
fore to  the  river  Raisin,  having  left  general  Payne  in  his  camp 
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with  300  men.  Major  Cotgrove,  with  the  piece  of  artillerv  in 
his  train,  was  so  retarded  by  a  swamp  on  the  road,  and  other  ob- 
stacles to  his  progress,  that  he  had  reached  no  farther  than  the  Mia- 
mi bay  on  the  night  of  the  21st.  By  marching  early  next  morn- 
ing he  arrived  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  river  Raisin, before  he 
was  met  by  the  fugitives  from  the  massacre. 

"  When  Harrison  arrived  at  the  rapids  on  the  20th,  he  des- 
patched captain  Hart,  the  inspector-general,  to  Winchester  at 
Frenchtownj  with  intelligence  of  the  movements  in  the  rear, 
and  with  instructions  to  the  general"  to  maintain  the  position  at 
the  river  Raisin  at  any  rate."  On  tlie  next  day,  the  2 1st,  a 
despatch  was  received  from  general  Winchester,  in  which  h-e 
stated,  that  if  his  force  was  increased  to  the  amount  of  1000  or 
1200,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  tiie  ground  he  had  gain- 
ed. On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  regiment  of  Perkins^ 
brigade  arrived  at  the  rapids,  and  the  remaining  Kentuckians 
under  Payne  were  then  ordered  to  march  to  general  Winches- 
ter, which  they  did  the  next  morning.  The  corps  thus  advan- 
cing under  Cotgrove  and  Payne  would  make  the  force  under 
Winchester  considerably  stronger  than  tlie  amount  deemed  by 
him  sufficient.     But  tliey  were  one  day  too  late. 

"  On  the  22nd,  about  10  o'clock,  tlie  news  of  the  attack  on  ge- 
neral Winchester''s  camp  was  received  at  the  rapids.  General 
Harrison  immediately  ordered  the  regiment  of  general  Perkins' 
brigade  to  march  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  proceeded 
himself  after  the  reinforcement  under  Paj-nc,  which  he  soon 
overtook.  Some  men  were  presently  met  who  had  escaped 
irom  the  battle,  and  who  stated  that  Winchester's  forces  were 
totally  defeated,  and  that  the  British  and  Indians  were  pursu- 
ing them  towards  the  rapids.  This  report  only  induced  the  ge- 
neral to  urge  on  his  men  with  more  rapidity;  but  several  other 
fugitives  were  soon  afterwards  met,  from  whom  it  vras  ascertain- 
ed beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  defeat  was  total  ard  irretrievable, 
and  that  all  resistance  had  ceased  early  in  the  day  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans.  A  council  of  the  general  and  field  officers  was 
then  held,  by  whom  it  was  decided  to  be  imprudent  and  unne- 
ces,sary  to  proceed  any  farther.  Some  parties  of  the  most  active 
and  enterprising  men  were  now  sent  forward,  to  assist  and  bring 
in  those  who  might  escape,  and  the  rest  of  the  reinforcements 
then  returned  to  the  rapids. 

"Battle  and  Massacre  or  Raisin.  We  must  now  relate  the 
tragical  events  which  occurred  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  to  the  ad- 
vanced detachment  at  Frenchtown.  Late  in  the  evening,  after 
colonel  Wells  had  left  the  camp,  a  Frenchman  came  to  general 
Winchester  from  the  neighborhood  of  Maiden,  with  information 
that  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  near  5,000,  were  about  to  march  from  that  place  shortly  af- 
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ter  he  left  it.  This  intelligence,  hov/ever,  must  have  been  dis- 
credited alike  by  the  officers  and  men,  for  no  preparations  were 
made  by  the  one,  nor  apprehensions  exhibited  by  the  other. 
The  most  fatal  security  prevailed — many  of  the  troops  even 
Avandered  about  the  town  till  late  in  the  night.  Colonel  Lewis 
and  major  Madison  alone  seemed  to  be  on  the  alert — they  cau- 
tioned their  men  to  be  prepared  at  all  times  for  an  attack. 

"  Guards  v.-erc  placed  out  this  night  as  usual;  but  as  it  was 
extremely  cold,  no  picket  guard  was  placed  on  the  road,  on 
which  the  enemy  was  to  be  expected.  The  night  passed  away 
without  any  alarm,  and  the  reveillee  began  to  beat  at  day-break 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  A  few  mijiutes  afterwards,  three 
guns  were  fired  in  quick  succession  by  tha  centinels.  The  troops 
were  instantly  formed,  and  the  British  openied  a  heavy  fire  on 
the  camp  from  several  pieces  of  artillery,  loaded  with  bombs, 
balls,  and  grape  shot,  at  the  distance  of  300  yards.  This  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  charge  made  by  the  British  regulars,  and 
%  a  general  fire  of  small  arm?,  and  the  Indian  yell  on  the  right 
and  left.  The  British  had  approached  in  the  night  with  the 
most  profound  silence,  and  stationed  their  cannon  behind  a  small 
ravine  which  ran  across  the  open  fields  on  the  right.  As  soon 
as  the  regulars  approached  within  the  reach  of  small  arms,  a 
Avcll-directed  fire  from  the  pickets  round  Lewis's  camp  soon  re- 
pulsed them  on  the  left  and  centre:  but  on  the  right  the  rein- 
forcement which  had  arrived  with  Winchester,  and  which  was 
unprotected  by  any  breastwork,  after  maintaining  the  contest  a 
short  time,  was  overpowered  and  fell  back.  About  this  time 
general  Winchester  arrived,  and  ordered  the  retreating  troops 
to  rally  behind  a  fence  and  second  bank  of  the  river,  and  toi  n- 
cline  towards  the  centre  and  take  refuge  behind  the  pickets. 
These  orders  were  either  not  heard  or  properly  understood,  and 
the  British  continuing  to  press  on  the  retiring  line,  whilst  a 
large  body  of  Indians  h^d  gained  (heir  right  flank,  the  troop.s 
were  completely  thrown  into  confusion,  and  retreated  in  disor- 
der over  the  river.  A  detachment,  in  the  mean  time,  had  beea 
sent  from  the  pickets,  to  reinforce  the  right  wing,  which  was  car- 
ried with  it  in  the  retreat;  and  colonels  Lewis  and  Allen  both 
followed  it,  with  a  view  to  assist  in  rallying  the  men.  Attempts 
were  made  to  rally  them  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  behind 
the  houses  and  pickets  of  the  gardens;  but  all  the  efforts  of  ge- 
neral Winchester,  aided  by  the  two  colonels,  were  in  vain.  The 
Indians  had  gained  their  left  flank,  and  had  also  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  woods  in  their  rear.  In  their  confusion  and  dismay 
they  attempted  to  pass  a  long  narrow  lane,  through  which  the 
road  passes  from  the  village.  The  Indians  were  on  both  sides 
and  shot  them  down  in  every  direction.  A  large  party,  which 
had  gained  the  wood  on  the  right,  were  surrounded  and  massa- 
cred without  distinction,  nearly  one  hundred  men  being  toma* 
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liawked  within  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards.  The  most 
horrible  destruction  overwhelmed  the  fugitives  in  every  direc- 
tion. Captain  Simpson  was  shot  and  tomahawked  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods  near  the  mouth  of  the  lane.  Colonel  Allen,  though 
wounded  in  his  thigh,  attempted  to  rally  his  men  several  times, 
entreating  them  to  halt  and  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible. 
He  bad  escaped  about  two  miles  when  at  length  wearied  and 
exhausted,  and  disdaining  perhaps  to  survive  the  defeat,  he  sat 
down  on  a  log,  determined  to  meet  his  fate.  An  Indian  chiei^ 
observing  him  to  be  an  officer  of  distinction,  was  anxious  to  take 
him  prisoner.  As  soon  as  he  came  near  the  colonel,  he  threw 
his  gun  across  his  lap,  and  told  him  in  the  Indian  language  to 
surrender,  and  he  should  be  safe.  Another  savage  having  at 
the  same  time  advanced  with  a  hostile  appearance,  colonel  Ai^ 
len  by  one  stroke  with  his  sword  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  A 
third  Indian  who  was  near  him  had  then  the  honour  of  shooting 
one  of  the  first  and  greatest  citizens  of  Kentucky.  Captain 
Mead,  of  the  regular  army,  who  had  fought  by  the  side  of  colo- 
nel Daveiss  when  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  was  killed 
where  the  action  commenced.  Finding  that  the  situation  of 
the  corps  was  rendered  desperate  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
he  gave  orders  to  his  men,  ^  My  brave  fellows,  charge  upon 
them,'  and  a  montent  afterwards  he  was  no  more. 

*'  A  party,  with  lieutenant  Garrett,  consisting  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  men,  after  retreating  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  were  then  all  massacred  but  the  lieute- 
nant himself.  Another  of  about  30  men  had  escaped  nearly  three 
miles,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  savages,  and  having 
surrendered,  about  one  half  of  them  were  shot  and  tomahawked. 
In  short,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  in  the  retreat  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  Indians.  The  snow  was  so  deep, 
and  the  cold  so  intense,  that  they  were  so®n  exhausted  and  un- 
able to  elude  their  pursuers.  General  Winchester  and  colonel 
Lewis,  with  a  few  more',  were  captured  at  a  bridge  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  village.  Their  coats  being  taken, 
from  them,  they  were  carried  back  to  the  British  lines  where 
colonel  Proctor  commanded. 

"The  troops  wihin  the  picketing;,  under  majors  Graves  andMa- 
dison,  had  with  Spartan  valor  maintained  their  position,  though 
powerfully  assailed  by  Proctor  and  his  savage  allies.  The  Bri 
tish  had  posted  a  six-pounder  behind  a  small  house,  about  20C 
yards  down  the  river,  which  considerably  annoyed  the  carnp,  till 
its  supplies  of  ammunition,  which  were  brought  in  a  sleigh,  were 
arrested  by  killing  the  horse  and  his  driver.  Major  Graves,  iu 
passing  round  the  hnes,  was  wounded  in  the  knee — he  sat  down 
and  bound  it  up  himself,  obs^tving  to  his  men, 'never  mind  me. 
but  fight  on.'  About  10  o'clock,  colonel  Proctor,  finding  it  use- 
less to  sacrifice  his  men  in  rain  attempts  to  dislodge  this  little  band 
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of  heroes;,  nihdrew  liia  forces  to  the  woods,  intending  either  t(.-» 
abandon  the  contest,  or  to  wait  the  retain  of  the  Indians,  who 
had  pursued  the  retreating  party.  Tiie  loss  sustained  by  our 
men  was  inconsiderable;  and  when  Proctor  withdrew,  they  em- 
ployed the  leisure  it  afforded  them  to  take  breakfast  at  their  posts. 

"  As  soon  as  Proctor  was  informed  that  general  Winchester 
was  taken,  he  basely  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  situa- 
tion to  procure  the  surrender  of  the  pai  ty  in  the  picketing.  He 
represented  to  the  general  that  nothing  but  an  immediate  sur- 
render would  save  the  Americans  from  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre by  the  Indians.  A  flag  was  then  seen  advancing  from  the 
British  lines,  carried  by  major  Overton,  one  of  the  general's 
aids,  and  accompanied  by  colonel  Proctor  himself  and  several 
other  officers.  Having  halted  at  a  respectful  distance,  major 
Madison,  with  brigade-major  Garrard  proceeded  to  meet  them, 
expecting  that  the  object  of  the  flag  waf  to  obtain  a  ceseation  of 
hostilities,  for  the  British  to  bear  off  their  dead.  They  were 
much  mortified  to  find,  that  major  Overton  was  tJie  bearer  of  an 
order  from  general  Winchester,  directing  the  otficer  command- 
ing the  American  forces  to  surrender  them  prisoners  of  war. 
This  was  the  first  intimation  they  had  that  their  general  had 
been  taken.  Colonel  Proctor,  with  great  haughtiness,  demand- 
ed an  immediate  surrender,  or  he  would  set  the  town  on  fire, 
and  the  Indians  would  notbg  restrained  in  committing  an  indis- 
criminate massacre.  Major  Madison  observed, '  that  it  had  been 
customary  for  the  Indians  to  massacre  the  wounded  and  prison- 
ers aftera  surrender,  and  that  he  would  not  agree  to  awy  capi- 
tulation, which  general  Winchester  might  direct,  unless  the  safe- 
ty and  protection  of  his  men  were  stipulated.'  Colonel  Proctor 
then  said  '  Sir,  do  you  mean  to  dictate  to  me?'  '  No,'  replied  Ma- 
dison, •  I  mean  to  dictate  for  myself,  and  we  prefer  selUng  our 
lives  as  dear  as  possible,  rather  than  be  massacred  in  cold  blood." 
Proctor  then  agreed  to  receive  a  surrender  on  the  following 
terms:  that  all  private  property  should  be  respected,  that  sleds 
should  be  sent  the  next  morning  to  remove  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed to  Amherstburg,  on  the  island  opposite  Maiden,  that  in  the 
mean  tiiae  they  should  be  protected  by  a  guard,  and  that  the 
sifie  arms  of  the  officers  should  be  restored  to  them  at  Maiden. 

"  Major  Madison,  after  consulting  with  Garrard,  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  capitulate  on  these  terms.  Half  the  original  force 
was  already  lost ;  the  balance  would  have  to  contend  with  more 
than  three  times  their  number:  there  was  no  possible  chance  oi" 
a  retreat,  nor  any  hope  of  a  reinforcement  to  save  them:  and 
worst  of  all,  their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  not.  more 
than  one  third  of  a  small  keg  of  cartridges  being  left. 

'•  Before  the  men  had  given  up  their  arms,  the  Indians  came 
among  them  and  began  to  plunder  them.  Information  being 
given  to  major  Madison  <?f  this  conduct,  he  ordered  his  men  not 
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to  suffer  an  Indian  to  come  into  the  linea,  and  that  if  thej  per- 
sisted  in  doing  it,  or  in  plundering,  to  fire  upon  them  and  bay- 
onet them.  This  decided  conduct  restrained  the  savages,  and 
none  of  his  men,  who  were  marched  with  him  to  Maiden,  were 
robbed  or  injured  by  the  Indians.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
being  much  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  propei*- 
tj,  united  with  general  Winchester  in  soliciting  safety  and  pro- 
tection from  the  British. 

"  Colonel  Proctor  informed  the  American  officers  that  his 
own  wounded  must  be  taken  to  Maiden  in  the  first  instance; 
but  that  early  in  the  morning  their  wounded  should  also  be  re- 
moved, and  in  the  mean  time  that  a  guard  should  be  left  with 
them.  About  1 2  o'clock  the  prisoners  were  marched  off;  doc- 
tors Todd  and  Bowers  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  were  left 
with  the  wounded;  and  major  Reynolds  with  two  or  three  in- 
terpreters was  all  the  guard  left  to  protect  them. 

"  Captain  Hart,  tlie  inspectors-general,  being  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  wounded,  expressed  much  anxiety  to  be  taken  with 
the  prisoners;  but  captain  Elliott  of  the  British  army,  who  had 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  him  in  Kentucky,  assured  him 
that  he  need  not  be  under  the  least  apprehension  for  his  safety, 
that  the  Indians  would  not  hurt  those  who  were  left,  and  that 
upon  the  honor  of  a  soldier  he  would  send  his  own  cariole  for 
him  next  morning  and  have  him  taken  to  Maiden. 

"  Soon  after  the  British  forces  were  withdrawn,  major  Rey- 
nolds began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  often  walking 
about  and  looking  towards  the  road  leading  to  the  rapids,  and 
no  doubt  expecting  the  approach  of  General  Harrison  with  re- 
inforcements, which  would  have  been  a  most  auspicious  event 
for  the  wounded.  The  greater  part  of  the  Indians  went  with 
the  British  to  Stoney  creek,  six  miles  on  the  road  towards  Mai- 
den, where  they  were  promised  a  frolic  by  their  employers. — 
A  [ew  stragglers  remained,  who  went  from  house  to  house  in 
search  of  plunder.  Some  of  them  remained  in  tow^n  till  late  in 
the  night;  and  before  day,  the  interpi-eters  who  had  been  left 
with  them,  abandoned  the  houses  in  which  they  lay.  Their  an- 
ticipations were  now  very  gloomy ;  the  whole  night  indeed  was 
spent  with  feelings  vibrating  between  hope  and  despair.  Day- 
light at  last  appeared,  and  their  hopes  began, to  brighten;  but 
in  a  very  short  time  they  experienced  a  sad  reversal.  About 
sunrise,  instead  of  sleds  arriving  to  convey  them  to  Maiden,  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  perhaps  two  hundred  in  number,  came  in- 
to the  town  painted  black  and  red.  Their  chiefs  held  a  couo- 
cil  in  which  they  soon  determined  to  kill  all  the  wounded  who 
were  unable  to  march,  in  revenue  for  the  warriors  they  hacl 
lost  in  battle.  Soon  afterwards  they  began  to  yell,  and  to  ex- 
hibit in  their  frantic  conduct,  the  most  diabplical  dispositions. — 
They  began  first  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
45 
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Vnen  brolic  into  those  where  the  wounded  prisoners  were  lying. 
some  of  whom  they  abused,  andstripped  of  their  clothes  and  bian- 
kets,  and  then  tomahawked  them  without  mercy.  Captain 
Hickman  was  draggjcd  to  the  door,  where  he  was  tomahawked 
and  then  thrown  back  into  the  house.  This  appeared  to  be 
the  signal  for  consummating  their  destruction.  The  houses  of 
Jean  13.  Jerome  and  Gabriel  Godfrey,  which  contained  most  ol 
the  prisoners,  were  immediately  set  on  tire,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  wounded  consumed  in  the  conflagration.  Many  of 
them  who  were  able  to  crawl  about,  endeavoured  to  get  out  at 
the  windows;  but  as  fast  as  they  appeared  they  were  tomahaw- 
ked and  pushed  back.  Some  who  were  not  in  those  houses, 
were  killed  and  thrown  into  the  fiames;  while  others  were  tom- 
ahawked, inhumanly  mangled,  and  left  in  the  streets  and  high- 
ways. 

"  The  few  v*ho  were  judged  able  to  march,  were  saved  and  ta- 
ken off  towards  Maiden;  but  as  often  as  any  of  them  gave  out 
on  the  way,  they  were  tomahawked  and  left  lying  in  the  road. 
Major  Woolfolk,  secretary  to  general  Winchester,  had  found  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  a  French  citizen;  but  he  was  discovered 
by  the  Indinns,  who  placed  him  on  a  horse  and  v/ere  carying 
him  away.  They  took  him  by  the  house  of  Laselle,  a  fellow 
who  had  been  suspected  for  giving  intelligence  to  tlic  Britisli 
before  the  battle,  to  whom  he  promised  a  large  sum  of  money, 
if  he  would  purchase  him  from  the  Indians.  Laselle  replied 
that  it  was  out  of  his  power,  but  that  probably  his  brother  would, 
who  lived  in  the  next  h(^use.  The  Indian  who  had  taken  him, 
being  willing  to  sell  him,  had  turned  to  go  there,  when  another 
savage  shot  him  through  the  head.  He  was  then  tomahavv'ked 
and  scalped,  and  left  to  the  hogs  for  two  days,  by  which  he  wr.s 
partly  devoured  before  the  inhabitants  removed  him.  The 
fate  of  major  Graves  has  never  been  correctly  ascertained.  It 
is  believed  that  he  was  put  into  a  cariole  at  the  river  Raisin, 
and  taken  towards  Detroit;  but  wdiether  he  was  murdered  on 
the  way  to  that  place,  or  reserved  for  greater  suflerings,  is  not 
distinctly  known. 

"The  circumstances  respecting  the  fate  of  captain  Hart  have 
been  fully  ascertained.  When  the  Indians  tirst  entered  the 
house,  Avhere  he  lay  with  captain  Hickman,  major  Graves  and 
others,  and  before  the  massacre  had  commenced,  he  was  car- 
ried by  doctor  Todd  into  an  adjoining  house  which  had  been 
plundered  of  its  contents.  An  Indian  then  met  them,  who  know- 
ing the  profession  of  the  doctor,  enquired  why  the  surgeons  were 
left  with  the  wounded.  He  was  told  that  it  was  by  the  direc- 
tions of  colonel  Proctor;  and  that  captain  Elliott  was  a  friend 
to  captain  Hart,  and  had  promised  to  send  for  him  that  morn- 
ing. The  Indian  shook  his  head  and  observed,  that  Proctor  and 
"Elliott  'were  damned  rascals,  or  they  would  have  taken  care 
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of  them  last  evening.'  He  then  said, '  you  will  all  be  killed — ■ 
bftt  keep  still — the  chiefs  are  in  council,  and  maybe  the  wound- 
ed only  will  be  killed.'  Captain  Hart  offered  him  a  hundred 
dollars  to  c?rry  him  to  Maiden ;  but  he  replied  you  are  too  badiy 
wounded.  The  savages  now  began  to  tomahawk  the  prisonei's^ 
and  doctor  Todd  was  tied  and  carried  to  Stoncy  creek,  where 
there  was  a  camp  of  the  wounded  British.  He  informed  cap- 
tain Elliott  and  the  snrgeon  of  what  was  going  on  at  French- 
town,  and  requested  them  to  send  feck,  and  endeavor  to  save 
some  of  the  wounded.  Captain  Elliott  rephedj  that  it  was  too 
late;  that  those  who  had  been  badly  wounded  were  killed  be- 
fore that  time;  and  that  all  who  v»'ere  still  preserved  by  the  In- 
dians were  now  safe.  Doctor  Todd  spoke  of  captain  Hart  in 
particular,  and  stated  that  many,  who  would  be  saved  in  the 
first  instance,  being  unable  to  march  far,  must  ultimately  be 
sacriticed,  unless  means  were  taken  to  preserve  them.  To  which 
Elliott  replied,  that  charity  began  at  home,  that  his  9\yv,  wound- 
ed mast  first  be  conveyed^  and  that  if  any  sleds  then  reniained, 
he  would  send  them  back.  Doctor  Todd  was  so  anxious  to  get 
some  person  of  iniluence  sent  back,  that  he  tried  to  excite  the 
avarice  of  the  surgeon,  by  informing  him  that  the  surgical  in- 
struments, which  were  very  valuable,  were  in  the  house  with 
the  v.ounded.  He  soon  found  that  he  had  now  touched  the 
master  passion  of  the  British  soul.  An  interpreter  was  imme- 
diately sent  back  for  the  instruments;  but  the  conflagration  had 
consumed  every  thing  before  he  arrived.  The  conversation  of 
captain  Elliott  clearly  proved,  that  the  British  officers  had  deli- 
berately resolved  to  abandon  the  wounded  prisoners  to  an  indis- 
criminate massacre,  in  direct  violation  of  their  solemn  engage- 
ments at  the  surrender.  If  they  did  not  instigate,  they  at  least 
permitted  the  horrible  scene  without  regret. 

"•'After  doctor  Todd  liad  been  taken  from  captain  Hart,  one 
of  the  Indians  agreed  to  cairy  him  to  Maiden  for  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  fellow  placed  him  on  a  horse,  and  was  going 
through  the  commons  of  the  town,  v/hen  he  met  with  another, 
who  claimed  the  captain  as  his  prisoner.  To  settle  the  dis- 
pute they  agreed  to  kill  him  and  divide  the  remainder  of  his 
money  and  clothes  between  them.  They  accordingly  dragged 
him  off  his  horse  and  despatched  him  with  a  war  club.  When 
he  found  that  his  destruction  was  inevitable,  he  submitted  with 
fortitude  and  composure  to  his  fate. 

"  Blany  other  instances  of  the  massacre  of  individuals  and 
small  parties  might  be  mentioned.  Some  who  were  exhausted 
by  marching,  were  killed  at  Brownstown,  and  several  others  at 
the  river  Rouche.  Doctor  Bovvers  was  saved  by  an  Ottawa 
chief,  and  was  a  witness  to  the  massacre  of  four  or  five  cit  Sandy 
creek.  For  sevei-al  days  after  the  battle,  fresh  scalps  were 
brought  into  Maiden  l)y  the  savages.     Some,  of  the  prrsoners> 
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however,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Indians  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  make  their  escape:  whilst  others  were  doomed 
to  suffer  death  in  the  flames,  to  gratify  the  revenge  of  the  bru- 
tal barbarians.  Such  indeed  were  the  monstrous  acts  of  bar- 
barity committed  on  the  maimed  and  defenceless  prisoners,  that 
no  language  can  depict  them  in  colours  sufficiently  dark.  And 
all  this  was  done  by  the  allies  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  the  so- 
vereign of  a  nation  professing  to  rank  high  in  the  civilized 
world!  a  nation  professing  to  be  christians!  a  nation  that  is  ve- 
nerated by  the  federalists  of  America,  and  which  claims  pre- 
eminence in  every  thing  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  honorable 
in  human  nature!  but  against  which  the  volumes  of  history  and 
the  records  of  Heaven  contain  the  longest,  blackest  catalogues 
of  crimes  and  barbarities  that  ever  have  been  perpetrated  on 
this  globe.  Proctor  was,  no  doubt,  peculiarly  qualified  by  na- 
ture and  education  for  the  perpetration  of  such  deeds  as  these; 
but  the  principles  on  which  the  patronage  of  the  British  go- 
vernment is  administered  will  always  pToduce  an  abundant 
supply  of  such  characters,  without  the  aid  of  uncommon  indivi- 
dual depravity.  Under  that  government  there  is  no  road  to  pre- 
ferment so  sure  as  that  which  leads  through  oppression,  perfidy, 
and  blood!  For  the  massacre  at  the  river  Raisin,  for  which  any 
other  civilized  government  would  have  dismissed,  and  perhaps 
have  gibbeted  the  commander,  colonel  Proctor  received  the 
rank  of  major  general  tn  the  British  army. 

"  The  American  army  in  this  affair  lost  upwards  of  290  in 
killed,  massacred,  and  missing.  Only  33  escaped  to  the  rapids. 
The  British  took  547  prisoners,  and  the  Indians  about  45.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy,  as  the  Americans  had  no  chance  to  ascertain 
it,  was  of  course  never  correctly  known  by  the  public.  From 
the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained,  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  in  killed  and  wounded,  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred. The  Indians  suffered  greatly,  and  the  41st  regiment  was 
very  much  cut  up.  Their  whole  force  in  the  battle  was  about 
2,000,  one  half  regulars  and  Canadians,  commanded  by  colonels 
Proctor  and  St.  George:  the  other,  composed  of  Indians,  com- 
manded by  Round-head  and  Walk-in-the- Water.  Tecumseh 
Avas  not  there — he  was  still  on  the  Wabash,  collecting  the  war- 
riors in  that  quarter. 

"  Colonel  Proctor  arrived  at  Amherstburg  with  his  prisoners 
on  the  23rd,  and  crowded  them  into  a  small  muddy  woodyard, 
where  they  were  exposed  all  night  in  a  heavy  rain,  without 
tents.or  blankets,  and  with  scarcely  fire  enough  to  keep  them 
from  freezing,  many  of  them  being  very  indiflerently  clothed. 
Such  treatment  was  very  severe  on  men,  who  at  home  enjoyed 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  Avhose  humanity  would 
have  disdained  to  treat  any  conquered  foe  in  this  manner.  Proc- 
tor, after  he  had  left  the  battle  ground,  never  named  the  guavd 
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nor  sleds,  which  he  ha^  promised  for  the  wounded  Americans] 
nor  would  he  pay  any  attention  to  the  subject,  when  repeatedly 
reminded  of  it  by  general  Winchester  and  major  Madison  Cap- 
tnin  Elliott  once  replied  to  their  solicitations,  that  '  the  Indians 
were  very  excellent  surgeons.'  From  the  whole  tenor  of  Proc- 
tor's conduct,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  determined  from  the 
first  to  abandon  the  wounded  to  their  fate.  It  is  true  that  he 
had  not  the  means  of  transportation  for  his  own  and  the  Ameri- 
can wounded  at  the  same  time;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  comply  with  his  promise,  made  before  the 
surrender,  to  place  a  guard  over  them,  which  would  be  able  to 
protect  them  from  the  fury  of  the  savages.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween this  base  perfidy  of  the  British  othcers,  in  exposing  their 
prisoners  to  massacre,  after  stipulating  to  protect  them,  and  the 
noble  humanity  of  the  American  tars,  in  sacrificing  their  own 
lives  to  save  their  foes  who  had  surrendered  unconditionally! 

"  The  prisoners  were  detained  at  Amherstburg  till  the  26th, 
when  they  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  first  of  which  was 
marched  on  that  day,  and  the  other  on  the  day  following. 
Some  who  were  badly  wounded,  were  left  behind  with  surgeons 
to  attend  them.  They  proceeded  up  the  rivers  Detroit  and 
Thames,  through  the  interior  of  Upper  Canada  to  fort  G  eorge 
on  the  Niagara  strait.  On  this  journey  they  suffered  many  hard- 
ships and  indignities  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  want 
of  provisions,  and  from  the  inhumanity  of  their  guards.  At  fort 
George  they  were  paroled,  and  returned  home  by  the  way  of 
Erie  and  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  down  the  Ohio  river.  The 
condition  of  the  parole  was,  not  to  bear  arms  against  his  majesty 
or  his  allies,  during  the  present  war,  until  regularly  exchanged. 
When  some  of  the  Kentuckians  inquired,  who  were  his  majes- 
ty's allies,  they  were  answered,  that '  his  majesty's  allies  were 
known,'  from  which  it  appears,  that  some  of  these  tools  of  Bri- 
tish baseness  were  ashamed  of  the  association  which  their  sove- 
reign had  formed.  General  Winchester,  colonel  Lewis,  and  ma- 
jor Madison  were  detained,  and  sent  by  Montreal  to  Quebec,  at 
which  place,  and  at  Beaufort  in  its  vicinity,  they  were  confined 
till  the  spring  of  1814,  when  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners 
took  place  and  they  returned  home. 

"  Ensign  I.  L.  Baker,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians  on 
the  22nd,  and  had  witnessed  many  of  their  subsequent  barbari- 
ties, was  brought  to  Detroit  and  ransomed  by  an  American  gen- 
tleman at  that  place  before  the  march  of  the  prisoners.  Gene- 
ral Winchester  directed  him  to  take  charge  of  the  wounded, 
who  were  left  at  Sandwich.  He  continued  there  until  the  15th 
of  February,  discharging  in  a  very  able  and  assiduous  manner 
the  duties  required  in  tliat  situation.  During  his  stay,  he  ob- 
tained a  variety  of  information  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  ah 
lies,  which  he  afterwards  reported  to  general  Winchestero    He 
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ascertained  that  about  sixty  prisoners  had  been  massacred  by 
the  Indians  after  the  day  of  battle;  and  that  they  had  probably 
between  thirty  and  forty  prisoners  still  alive.  Tbe  prospect  of 
their  release,  however,  was  now  very  gloomy,  as  Proctor  had 
issued  an  order,  forbidding  individuals  to  purchase  any  more  of 
them!  zohile  a  stipulated  price  roas  still  paid  for  all  the  scalps 
brought  in  by  the  savages!  Tbe  dead  of  tlie  American  army  were 
still  unburied — left  to  be  devoured  by  hogs  and  dogs.  When 
ensign  Baker  mentioned  this  subject  to  the  Brilisli  otlicers,  they 
still  replied  that  the  Indians  would  not  sufTer  them  to  be  buried. 
The  citizens  of  Detroit  used  great  exertions  to  procure  provi- 
sions for  the  accommodation  of  the  wounded,  and  to  ransom  the 
prisoners  from  the  Indians.  Many  young  ladies,  with  the  cha- 
racteristic benevolence  of  their  sex,  were  very  instrumental  in 
this  business.  The  names  of  many  persons  were  reported  on 
this  account  by  ensign  Baker,  but  among  tJicm  Augustus  B. 
Woodward,  esq.  wtis  most  preeminently  distinguished  by  his 
zealous  and  anwearied  exertions  for  the  benetit  of  the  uiffortu- 
nate  Americans.  On  the  part  of  the  British,  colonel  James 
Baubee  acted  with  generosity  and  friendship ;  and  colonel  El- 
liott, with  major  Muir,  was  likewise  found  on  the  side  of  huma- 
nity in  many  serviceable  aets. 

"  Colonel  Proctor,  some  time  after  the  defeat,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, by  which  he  required  the  citizens  of  Prlichigan  either 
to  take  tbe  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  or  to  leave  the  ter- 
ritory. This  measure,  together  with  his  violations  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  general  Hull,  induced  judge  Woodward  to  address  him 
in  a  letter,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  infractions  of  that  ca- 
pitulation, by  the  Indians  in  the  British  employ;  remanded  him 
that  he  had  pledged  his  honor,  before  the  late  battle,  to  protect 
the  inhabitants;  and  then  informed  him  of  the  scandalous  scenes 
of  barbarity  and  devastation  which  had  occurred  since  the  capi- 
tulation of  the  22nd ;  and  concluded  with  proposing  a  conven- 
tion between  him  and  the  citizens,  which  would  tend  to  secure 
them  for  the  future  in  the  rights  stipulated  by  general  Brock.  In 
reply,  colonel  Proctor,  who  had  already  acted  with  so  much  per- 
fidious barbarity,  now  exhibited  another  trait  in  his  accomplish- 
ed character.  He  had  the  meanness  to  deny,  that  any  capitula- 
tion had  taken  place  at  the  river  Raisin,  and  to  assert  that  the 
Americans  had  surrendered  at  discretion!  At  the  same  time  he 
called  for  proofs  of  the  barbarities  which  had  been  committed! 
On  the  next  day  the  judge  sent  him  the  affidavits  of  such  per- 
sons as  happened  to  be  then  in  Detroit,  who  had  witnessed  the 
conduct  of  the  Indians,  and  remonstrated  against  his  purpose  of 
forcing  the  citizens  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, reminding  him  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  that '  in  a  state  of  open  and  declared  war,  a  subject  or  citi- 
zen of  one  parly,  cannot  transfer  bis  allegiance  to  the  other, 
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without  incurring  the  penalties  of  treason,  and  while  nothing 
can  excuse  his  guilt,  so  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay 
temptations  before  him.'  A  pasport  was  soon  afterwards  ob- 
tained by  the  judge,  who  repaired  by  the  way  of  Niagara  to 
the  city  of  Washington.  Many  oth.er  citizens  also  abandon- 
ed all  their  property  and  fled  from  the  sway  of  the  red  and 
white  savages. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  general  order,  issued  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  concerning  the 
battle  of  the  23nd — while  it  avows  the  employment  of  the  In- 
dians, and  sanctions  the  savage  mode  of  warfare,  it  will  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  the  veracity  of  British  olHcial  accounts. 

"  ^  His  excellency,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  has  the  high- 
est satisfaction  in  announcing  to  the  troops  under  his  command, 
another  brilliant  action  achieved  by  the  gallant  division  of  the 
army  at  Detroit  under  colonel  Procter.  Information  having 
been  received,  that  an  advanced  corps  of  the  American  army 
under  brigadier  general  Winchester,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
1000  (900)  strong,  had  entered  and  occupied  Frenchtown,  a- 
boat  thirty-six  miles  south  of  Detroit,  colonel  Proctor  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  in  anticipating  the  enemy,  by  attacking  this 
advanced  corps,  before  it  could  receive  support  from  the  forces 
on  their  march  under  general  Harrison.  At  day  break,  on  the 
22nd  January,  colonel  Proctor,  by  a  spirited  and  vigorous  at- 
tack, completely  defeated  general  Winchester's  division,  with  the 
loss  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  slain  (less  than  300)  for 
all  who  attempted  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  were  cut  offbj 
the  Indian.  Warriors.  About  400  of  tiie  enemy  took  refuge  in 
tlie  houses  of  the  town,  and  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  the  win- 
dows ;  but  finding  farther  resistance  unavailing,  they  surrender- 
ed themselves  at  discretion!  On  this  occasion  the  gallantry  of 
colonel  Proctor  was  most  nobly  displayed  in  \\\shumane  and  un- 
wearied exertions!  Xohich  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  zanquished 
frora  the  revenge  of  the  Indian  zcarriors !  !  !  ' 

"'Colonel  Procter  reports  in  strong  terms  the  gallantry  dis- 
played  by  cdl  descriptions  of  troops  and  the  able  support  recei- 
ved from  colonel  St.  George,  and  from  all  the  cfficcrs  and  men 
under  his  command,  whose  spirited  valour  and  steady  discipline 
is  above  all  praise.  The  Indian  chief  Ftound-Hcad,  with  his 
band  of  warriors  rendered  essential  service  by  their  bravery 
and  good  conduct.  It  is  with  regret  that  colonel  Proctor  re- 
ports 24  killed  and  158  w^ounded!  !  !' 

" '  The  commander  of  the  forces  is  pleased  to  appoint,  till 
farther  orders,  or  until  the  pleasure  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  is  known,  colonel  Vincent  of  the  49th  regiment, 
and  colonel  Proctor  of  the  41st  regiment,  to  have  the  rank  oi 
brigadier  generals  In  Upper  Canada.' 
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"  The  disgrace  of  this  mass  of  falsehoods  however,  is  not  t6 
be  imputed  to  the  commander-in-chief — he  merely  repeated 
the  story  told  him  by  Proctor. 

"  In  this  defeat,  though  the  detachment  cutoff  was  not  large, 
the  American  cause  sustained  a  great  injury  ;  and  on  the  state 
of  Kentucky  the  stroke  was  peculiarly  severe.  Colonel  Wells 
immediately  returned  to  that  state,  with  all  the  information 
that  had  been  collected  respecting  the  battle  and  massacre. — 
"  The  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  community  was  truly  de- 
plorable. Almost  every  family  in  the  state  had  some  friend  or 
intimate  acquaintance  in  the  army,  for  whose  fate  the  most  anx- 
ious and  distressing  apprehensions  were  excited.  The  accounts 
given  by  the  fugitives,  on  which  alone  the  public  had  to  depend, 
were  altogether  indefinite,  and  extremely  exaggerated.  It  was 
weeks  and  even  months  before  much  information  was  received, 
on  which  a  perfect  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  return  of  the 
prisoners  at  last  relieved  the  anxious  uncertainty  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people;  but  some  were  still  left  in  doubt,  aaid  for 
ever  must  remain  in  doubt,  respecting  the  fate  of  their  best 
friends  and  most  intimate  connexions.  Some  idea  of  the  public 
anxiety  and  distress  may  be  formed  from  the  facts,  that  the  ar- 
my thus  barbarously  destroyed,  was  composed  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  respectable  citizens  of  the  state;  and  that  from  the 
previousintelligence  from  it,  the  highest  expectations  were  form- 
ed of  its  success  and  glory. 

"  A  disaster  so  calamitous  would  necessarily  excite  much  dis- 
cussion with  respect  to  its  causes  ;  and  as  much  blame  was 
thrown  upon  those,  who  committed  no  error,  and  who  were  not 
instrumental  in  causing  the  defeat  of  Winchester,  which  proved 
to  be  the  defeat  of  the  campaign,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  vindi- 
cate in  a  cursory  manner,  the  conduct  of  those,  on  whom  public 
opinion,  or  the  censure  of  their  enemies,  was  unjustly  severe. — 
General  Harrison  was  blamed  by  his  enemies,  for  the  advaoce  of 
the  detachment  to  the  river  Raisin ;  for  not  reinforcing  it  in  time ; 
or  finding  that  impracticable,  for  not  ordering  a  retreat;  besides 
many,  other  matters  of  less  importance. 

"  It  is  evident  from  the  statement  of  facts  already  made,  that 
general  Harrison  is  not  answerable  for  the  advance  of  the  de- 
tachment. It  was  sent  by  general  Winchester  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Harrison  ;  and  contrary  to  his  views 
and  plans  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  to  the  in- 
structions, communicated  with  his  plans  tlirough  ensign  Todd, 
before  the  left  wing  had  marched  for  the  Rapids.  If  the  ad- 
vance was  improper,  the  blame  does  not  lie  upon  Harrison;  if 
it  was  proper,  general  Winchester  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  ha- 
ving ordered  it.  The  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  co- 
lonel Wood,  shows  the  impression  made  at  head  quarters  by 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  advance  received  at  that  place. 
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'•  *  This  news  for  a  moment  paralyzed  the  army,  oi  at  least 
the  thinking  part  of  it,  for  no  one  could  imagine  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  hazardous  step.  General 
Harrison  was  astonished  at  the  impradence  and  inconsistency 
of  such  a  measure,  which,  if  carried  into  execution,  could  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  attended  with  certain  and  in- 
evitable destruction  to  the  left  wing.  Nor  was  it  a  difhcult 
matter  for  any  ore  to  foresee  and  predict  the  terrible  conse- 
quences, which  were  sure  to  mark  the  result  of  a  scheme  no 
less  rash  in  its  conception  than  hazardous  in  its  execution.' 

"  With  respect  to  reinforcing  the  detachment,  a  recurrence 
to  facts  equally  proves  that  Harrison  is  not  blameable,  as  he 
made  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  support  it.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  night  of  the  16th,  that  he  received  the  information,  indi- 
rectly through  general  Perkins,  that  Winchester  had  arrived  at 
the  rapids.  By  the  same  express  he  was  advised,  that  Win- 
chester meditated  some  unknown  movement  against  the  enemy. 
Alarmed  at  this  information,  he  immediately  made  every  ex- 
ertion which  the  situation  of  his  affairs  required.  He  was  then 
at  Upper  Sandusky,  his  principal  deposite  of  provisions  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  which  is  sixty  miles  from  the  rapids  by  the  way 
of  Portage  river,  and  seventy-six  by  the  way  of  Lower  Sandus- 
ky; and  about  thirty-eight  more  from  the  river  Raisin.  He  im- 
mediately sent  an  express  direct  to  the  rapids  for  information; 
gave  orders  for  a  corps  of  300  men  to  advance  with  the  artille- 
ry, and  escorts  to  proceed  with  provisions;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing he  proceeded  himself  to  Lower  Sandusk}',  at  which  place 
he  ari'ived  in  the  night  following,  a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
which  he  travelled  in  seven  hours  and  a  half,  over  roads  requi- 
ring such  exertion,  that  the  horse  of  his  aid,  major  Hukill,  fell 
dead  on  their  arrival  at  the  fort.  He  found  there,  that  general 
Perkins  had  prepared  to  send  a  battalion  to  the  rapids,  in  con- 
formity with  a  request  from  general  Winchester.  That  battal- 
ion was  despatched  the  next  morning,  the  18th,Avith  a  piece  of 
artillery;  but  the  roasls  were  so  bad,  that  it  was  unable,  by  its 
utmost  exertions,  to  reach  the  river  Raisin,  a  distance  of  seventy- 
five  miles,  before  the  fatal  disaster. 

"  General  Harrison  then  determined  to  proceed  to  the  rapids 
himself,  to  learn  personally  from  general  Winchester,  what  were 
his  situation  and  views.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  thq 
19th,  while  he  still  remained  at  Lower  Sandusky,  he  received 
the  information,  that  colonel  Lewis  had  been  sent  M'ith  a  detach- 
ment to  secure  the  provisions  on  the  river  Raisin,  and  to  occupy 
with  the  intention  of  holding  the  village  of  Frenchtown.  There 
was  then  but  one  regiment  and  a  battalion  at  Lower  Sandusky, 
and  the  regiment  was  immediately  put  in  motion,  with  orders 
to  make  forced  marches  for  the  mpids;  and  General  Harrison 
himself  immediately  proceeded  for  the  same  place.  On  his 
4^ 
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w.ij,  lie  met  an  express  with  intelligence  of  the  successful  bat- 
tle, which  had  been  fought  on  the  preceding  day.  The  anxiety 
of  general  Harrison  to  push  forward  and  either  prevent  or  re- 
medy any  misfortune  which  might  occur,  as  soon  as  he  was  ap- 
prised of  the  advance  to  the  river  Raisin,  was  manifested  by 
the  great  personal  exertions  which  he  made  in  this  instance. — 
He  started  in  a  sleigh  with  general  Perkins,  to  overtake  the 
battalion  under  Cotgrove,  attended  by  a  single  servant.  As  the 
sleigh  went  very  slow,  from  the  roughness  of  the  road,  he  took 
the  horse  of  his  servant  and  pushed  on  alone.  Night  came  up- 
on him  in  the  midst  of  the  swamp,  which  was  so  imperfectly 
frozen  that  the  horse  sunk  to  his  belly  at  every  step.  He  had 
no  resource  but  to  dismount  and  lead  his  horse,  jumping  him- 
self from  one  sod  to  another  which  was  solid  enough  to  support 
him.  When  almost  exhausted,  he  met  one  of  Cotgrove's  men 
coming  back  to  loolc  for  his  bayonet,  which  he  said  lie  had  left 
at  a  place  where  he  had  stopped,  and  for  which  he  would  have 
a  dollar  stopped  from  his  pay  unless  he  recovered  it.  The  Ge- 
neral told  him,  he  would  not  only  pardon  him  for  the  loss,  but 
supply  him  with  another,  if  he  would  assist  him  to  get  his  horse 
through  the  swamp.  By  his  aid,  the  general  was  enabled  to 
reach  the  camp  of  the  battalion. 

"  Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  he  arrived  at  the 
rapids,  from  which  place  general  Winchester  had  gone,  on  the 
preceding  evening,  with  all  his  disposable  force  to  the  river 
Raisin.  Nothing  more  could  now  be  done,  but  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  the  reinforcements  from  Lower  Sandusky. 

"  The  original  force  of  general  Winchester  at  the  rapids,  had 
been  about  1300,  and  all  but  300  were  now  gone  in  advance. 
The  battalion  from  Lower  Sandusky  was  hUrried  on  as  fast  as 
possible;  and  as  soon  as  the  regiment  arrived,  350  strong,  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st,  the  balance  of  Winchester's  army  was 
ordered  to  proceed,  which  they  did  next  morning  under  general 
Payne.  The  force  now  advancing  exceeded  by  300,  the  force 
deemed  "suflicient  by  general  Winchester  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion. But  whether  sufficient  or  not,  it  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
ceding statement  of  facts,  that  no  more  could  be  sent,  and  that 
greater  exertions  could  not  be  made  to  send  it  in  time.  Instead 
of  censure  being  due  to  general  Harrison,  he  merits  praise  for 
liis  prudent  exertions,  from  the  moment  he  was  apprised  of 
Winchester's  arrival  at  the  rapids. 

"'  What  human  means,'  says  colonel  Wood,  'within  the  con- 
trol of  general  Harrison,  could  prevent  the  anticipated  disaster, 
and  save  that  corps  which  was  already  looked  upon  as  lost,  as 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction?  Certainly  none — because  nei- 
ther orders  to  halt,  nor  troops  to  succor  him,  could  be  received 
in  time,  or  at  least  that  was  the  expectation.  He  was  already 
in  motion  and  General  Harrison  still  at  Upper  Sandusky,  seventy 
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jiiiles  in  his  rear.  Tiie  weatlier  was  incIen>Qnt,  the  snow  was 
deep,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  black  swamp  Was  yet  open.— 
What  could  a  Turenne  or  an  Eugene  have  done  umleK  such  a 
pressure  of  embarrassing  circumstances,  more  than  Harrison 
did?' 

"  If  it  should  be  asked  why  detachments  from  the  centre  and 
right  wing,  were  not  sent  sooner  to  the  rapids,  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  and  to  strengthen  the  advance  under  Winchester,  the 
answer  is  obvious — The  object  of  the  advance  to  that  place  was 
to  guard  the  provisions,  artillery,  and  military  stores,  to  be  ac- 
cumulated there  for  the  main  expedition,  for  which  purpose 
IVinchestcr's  command,  as  it  would  daily  be  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  escorts,  was  amply  sufficient;  and  it  was  impor- 
tant, that  a  force  unnecessarily  large  should  not  be  sent  therCj 
to  consume  the  accumulating  provisions  before  the  main  expe- 
dition was  ready  to  move. 

"After  the  success  of  the  detacliment  on  the  18th,  tliere 
were  pov/erful  reasons  why  the  position  it  occupied  should  not 
be  abandoned.  The  protection  of  the  French  inhabitants  was 
now  'an  imperative  duty.  The  advance  to  their  town  had  been 
made  at  their  solicitation;  and  when  the  battle  had  commenced, 
many  of  them  joined  the  American  forces  and  fought  with 
great  gallantry;'  and  afterwards  they  attacked  and  killed  the 
straggling  Indians,  wherever  they  met  them.  Their  houses 
were  opened  to  our  men,  and  they  offered  to  give  up  the 
whole  of  the  provisions,  which  yet  remained  to  them,  upon  con- 
dition that  they  should  not  again,  be  abandoned  to  the  fury  of 
the  savages,  or  subjected  for  what  they  had  done  to  be  immu- 
red in  the  prisons  of  Maiden.  The  amount  of  provisions  to  be 
secured  was  believed  to  be  very  considerable.  The  duty  of 
protecting  the  faithful  inhabitants,  however,  had  been  so  strong- 
ly impressed  by  their  conduct,  on  the  minds  of  general  Win- 
chester and  his  men,  thattm  order  to  retreat  would,  perhaps,  not 
have  been  very  promptly  obeyed.  They  proved  their  tidehty 
again,  by  engaging|^  in  the  battle  of  the  22d.  Whatever  firing 
was  done  from  the  windows  on  that  day,  according  to  Proctor, 
must  have  been  done  by  the  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  forwardness  of  the  supplies,  and  of  the  other  corps  in  the 
rear,  was  such,  that  in  a  few  days  the  most  ample  reinforcements 
would  have  arrived,  and  the  main  expedition  could  have  moved 
very  early  in  February. 

"  From  the  whole  of  the  facts,  which  are  now  before  the 
reader,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  with  respect  to  the 
causes  of  the  disaster.  The  advance  to  the  river  Raisin  was  a 
very  important  movement;  it  was  made  from  the  best  and  most 
urgent  motives;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  was  not 'too 
hazardous  and  premature.  It  was  a  rule  with  General  Harri 
son,  and  undoubtedly  a  very  good  one,  ne^er  in  Indian  warfi^re 
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to  sen  J  out  a  detachment,  unless  indispensably  necessary,  and 
then  to  make  it  sufficiently  strong  to  contend  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy.  The  rule  was  peculiarly  applicable  in 
this  instance.  Frenchtown  was  within  eighteen  miles  of  Mai- 
den, the  head  quarters  of  the  enemy,  while  it  was  more  than 
double  that  distance  from  the  rapids,  and  about  one  hundred 
miles  on  an  average  from  the  other  corps  of  the  American  ar- 
my.  The  idea  of  reinforcing  an  advanced  corps  at  that  place, 
to  support  it  against  any  speedy  movement  of  the  enemy,  was 
hence  altogether  chimerical.  It  should  have  been  strong  enough 
in  the  first  instance,  or  with  the  reinforcements  to  be  immedi- 
ately sent  after  it  from  the  rapids,  to  maintain  its  ground, 
against  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  enemy,  for  a  week  at 
least.  And  this  was  probably  the  case.  The  greatest  error, 
judging  from  the  information  we  possess,  after  the  affair  is  over, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  the  advance  of  the  de- 
tachment, as  the  neglect  to  fortify  the  camp.  The  force  actu- 
ally on  the  ground,  if  well  posted  and  well  defended  by  fortifi- 
cations, and  amply  supplied  with  ammunition,  could  certainly 
have  resisted  such  an  attack  as  was  made,  until  reinforcements 
had  arrived.  On  the  21st,  general  Winchester  thus  addressed 
General  Harrison:  'All  accounts  from  Brownslown  and  Maiden 
agree  in  stating,  that  the  enemy  is  preparing  to  retake  this 
place;  if  he  effects  his  purpose,  he  will  pay  dear  for  it. — 
A  few  pieces  of  artillery,  however,  would  add  to  onr  strength, 
and  give  confidence  to  our  friends  in  this  place.'  Though  pos- 
sessed of  this  information,  and  lying  so  near  the  enemy,  that 
they  could  march  at  any  time  in  the  evening,  and  attack  him 
before  day  next  morning,  yet  he  suffered  his  men  to  go  to  rest 
that  night  in  an  open  camp,  in  which  they  had  lain  a  whole  day 
since  his  airival  at  that  place. 

*' '  Unsuspicious,  and  elated  with  this  flash  of  success,'  says 
colonel  Wood, '  the  troops  were  permitted  to  select,  each  for 
himself,  such  quarters  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  as  might 
please  him  best;  whilst  the  general,  not  liking  to  be  amongst  a 
parcel  of  noisy,  dirty  freemen,  took  his  qu*arters  on  the  east 
side !  not  the  least  regard  being  paid  to  defence,  order,  regulari- 
ty, or  system  in  the  posting  of  the  different  corps.'  After  speaking 
of  the  battle  and  massacre,  he  proceeds, '  Thus  was  there  a 
corps  of  1000  men,  the  elite  of  the  army,  totally  sacrificed,  in 
the  most  wanton  manner  possible;  and  that  too,  without  the 
slightest  benefit  to  their  country  or  posteritv.  With  only  one 
third  or  one  fourth  of  the  force  destined  for  that  service;  desti- 
tute of  artillery,  of  engineers,  of  men  who  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  the  least  of  an  enemy,  and  with  but  a  very  inadequate 
supply  of  ammunition;  how  he  ever  could  have  entertained  the 
most  distant  hope  of  success,  or  whiit  right  he  had  to  presunie 
to  claim  it,  is  to  me  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  world. — 
An  adept  in  the  art  of  war  is  alone  authorised  to  deviate  from 
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the  ordinary  and   established  rules,  by  which  that  art   {or  a 
great  length  of  time  has  been  usefully  and  successfully  applied. 

" '  Winchester  was  destitute  of  every  means  of  supporting 
his  corps  long  at  the  river  Raisin,  was  in  the  very  jaw^of  the 
enemy,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  succour.  He  who  fights  with 
such  tlimsy  pretensions  to  victory,  will  always  be  beaten,  and 
eternally  ought  to  be/ 

"  If  Harrison  committed  an  error,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  con* 
aisted  in  allowing  too  great  a  latitude  of  discretion  to  general 
Winchester.  His  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  army, 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country,  his  experience  in  Indian 
warfare,  and  knowledge  of  the  caution  it  required,  all  entitled 
him  to  control,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  the  movements  of 
general  Winchester's  command.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  al- 
ways '  considered  him  rather  in  the  light  of  an  associate  in  coiiv 
mand,  than  an  inferior.'  In  all  the  correspondence  of  Harri' 
so»j  with  Winchester,  he  had  treated  him  with  the  most  respect 
fui  confidence,  and  had  recommended,  instead  of  ordering,  the 
measures  which  he  wished  him  to  pursue  ;  and  in  his  letters  to 
the  war  department,  the  Fame  decorous  and  sensitive  respect 
for  the  character,  and  confidence  in  the  opinions  of  Winchester 
were  constantly  preserved  and  expressed.  Had  Winchester 
not  iiiferred  from  this  treatment,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  take 
the  most  important  steps  without  obtaining  the  approbation  oi 
general  Harrison,  the  advance  to  the  river  Raisin  could  not 
have  been  made  prematurely.  It  has  been  alleged  in  justifica- 
tion  of  Winchester,  and  in  derogation  of  Harrison,  that  the 
communications  of  the  latter  had  induced  the  former  to  believe, 
that  he  would  be  supported  in  this  movement.  Some  of  Harri- 
son's letters  might  have  raised  an  expectation,  that  tlie  sup- 
plies and  troops  of  the  right  wing  would  have  been  sufficiently 
advanced  for  this  purpose.  But  the  last  letter  from  Harrisoa 
received  on  the  evening  before  the  detachment  marched  for  the 
river  Raisin,  combined  with  the  instructions  communicated 
through  ensign  Todd,  must  have  left  but  little  room  for  such  an 
expectation.  The  letter  was  dated  on  the  3rd  of  January,  at 
Franklinton.     The  following  is  an  extract: 

" '  The  hogs  are  progressing  so  fast  towards  the  rapids,  that 
it  is  necessary  the  force  destined  to  occupy  it  should  march  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  any  thing  happens  to  prevent  your  going 
on  immediately,  send  an  express  through  the  woods  to  Upper 
Sandusky,  that  I  may  send  on  two  regiments  from  thence.' 

"  From  this  it  must  have  been  evident  to  Winchester^thatno 
troops  were  approaching  from  Sandusky  ;  and  from  his  sugges- 
tion that  '  a  co-operating  force  from  the  right  wing  might  be  ac- 
ceptable' it  is  evident,  that  his  calculations  on  being  supported 
by  Harrison,  had  but  little  influence  in  his  deterrainat,%^»VfL.:r 

"  liistorv  of  ihc  M  ar^ 
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HE  reader  has  now  before  him  a  correct  account  of  the  un- 
fortunate action  of  the  river  Raisin,  and  all  the  events  which 
led  to  it:  we  will  for  the  present  dismiss  the  subject,  and  defer 
our  own  remarks  upon  it  until  we  conclude  the  historical  part 
of  the  work,  when  we  propose  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  by  general 
Winchester,,as  M-ell  against  the  correctness  of  those  statements 
as  the  general  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief.  We  are  con- 
fident that  we  possess  the  means  of  completely  establishing  the 
former,  and  placing  the  latter  beyond  the  reach  of  future  cen- 
sure. 

The  troops  at  the  rapids,  after  the  defeat  of  general  Win- 
chester, amounted  to  somewhat  less  than  900  effective  men:  this 
force  was  composed  of  the  part  of  the  Kentucky  regiments 
"which  had  remained  behind  after  the  advance  of  general  Win- 
chester, and  the  battalion  and  regiment  of  general  Perkins' 
brigade  of  Ohio  militia,  which  had  arrived  from  Sandusky.  On 
the  evening  of  the  22nd,  a  council  of  war  was  assembled  by  the 
commanding  general,  to  ask  their  advice  upon  the  measures  to 
be  adopted.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  council  that 
the  troops  should  fall  back  for  some  distance  upon  Hull's  route, 
to  cover  the  convoys  which  were  advancing  in  that  direction, 
and  which  had  in  charge  the  whole  of  the  artillery  and  much  of 
the  ammunition  intended  for  the  campaign. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  troops  at  the  rapids,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  could  have  afforded  them  a  very  imperfect 
j)rotection.  As  the  enemy,  by  taking  the  direct  route  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Miami  bay,  might  intersect  IJuU's  road  at  any 
point  they  might  think  proper,  by  a  much  shorter  route  than  that 
which  led  by  the  rapids.  A  small  party  of  Indians  taking  that 
direction  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  intercept  the  convoy 
which  had  left  Sandusky  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  month, 
under  the  command  of  major  Orr,  beat  it  in  detail,  des- 
troy all  the  artillery,  carriages,  and  ammunition  wagons,  and 
render  the  artillery  useless.  The  major's  command  had  origin- 
ally consisted  of  300  men,  but  on  account  of  the  extreme  bad- 
ness of  the  road,  the  convoy  was  strung  out  to  the  distance  of 
20  or  25  miles,  and  his  men  also  divided  in  small  bodies  along 
that  whole  distance.  A  kndwledgc  of  these  circumstances  de- 
termined the  council  to  advise  the  commanding  general  to  fall 
back  upon  Portage  river,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  and  there  wait 
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until  the  convoy  could  be  collected, and  reinforcements  arrive  to 
enable  him  to  again  advance.  This  retrograde  movement  took 
place  upon  the  following  morning.  All  the  provisions  which 
were  at  the  rapids  could  not  be  removed ;  about  thirty  barrels 
of  flour  and  some  pork  were  destroyed  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  History  of  the  Western  War 
gives  another  reason  for  the  change  ®f  the  position  at  the  rapids: 
"  The  position,"  says  that  work,  "  which  had  been  selected,  and 
the  camp  which  had  been  formed  by  general  Winchester  at  the 
rapids,  were  also  very  injudicious,  and  untenable  against  any 
formidable  force.  The  position  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river;  for  it  frequently  happens  in  the  winter,  that  heavy  rains 
suddenly  swell  the  current  and  break  up  the  ice,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  stream  impassable  for  many  days  together.  This  would 
prevent  the  convoys  from  reaching  the  camp,  whilst  the  enemy 
might  cross  on  the  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  destroy  them 
without  opposition. 

"  The  attempt  to  fortify  the  position  had  also  destroyed  all  its 
natural  advantages.  The  camp  was  a  parallelogram  with  its 
longest  side  on  the  river,  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the  hill 
on  which  it  was  placed,  the  abrupt  declivity  of  which  afforded 
the  enemy  a  better  fortification,  at  point  blank  shot  in  the  rear, 
than  the  breast  work  of  logs  by  which  the  lines  were  protected. 
The  flanks  were  also  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  ends  of 
the  hill  to  be  annoyed  by  them  by  the  enemy.  By  reversing 
the  order  and  making  the  flank  lines  the  longest,  so  as  to  extend 
quite  across  the  hill,  the  rear  would  have  been  rendered  se- 
cure, and  the  flanks  would  have  been  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
be  annoyed  from  the  extremities  of  the  hill." 

As  events  happened,  however,  this  retrograde  movement  was 
altogether  unnecessary:  "  We  are  not  to  judge  the  commander 
of  an  army  by  the  information  respecting  the  enemy  which  may 
be  found  in  the  page  of  the  subsequent  historian,  but  by  that 
which  at  the  time  was  in  his  possession ;  and  in  the  present  case 
we  may  remark,  that  immediately  after  experiencing  a  defeat 
for  the  want  of  a  cautious  and  strict  conformity  to  military  prin- 
ciples, it  would  have  been  excusable  in  the  officers  of  the  army 
to  have  carried  that  virtue  to  excess."*  Why  general  Proctor 
did  not  pursue  his  success  after  the  battle  of  the  river  Raisin  is 
very  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  With  a  force  of  from  1  GOO  to 
2000  strong,  well  provided  with  artillery  and  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, did  he  not  think  himself  a  match  for  General  Harrison, 
with  less  than  900  men  and  a  single  six  pounder? 

In  his  approach  to  the  rapids  he  would  have  had  no  bad  roads 
to  encounter,  as  the  ice  on  the  lake  and  river  aflforded  a  safe 
and  easy  passage  to  the  spot.  Of  the  force  at  the  rapids  he 
could  not  have  been  ignorant,  nor  of  the  approach  of  the  con- 
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vo_ys  from  Sanuusky.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  there  wa« 
at  least  one  other  occasion  where  this  oilicer  miglit  have  en- 
gaged the  American  general  with  greatly  superior  forces,  and 
declined  the  opportnity.  It  is  very  evident  also  that  the  In- 
dians discovered  no  disposition  to  approach  the  part  of  the  army 
w^hich  was  conducted  hy  the  commanding  general  in  person. 
The  result  of  tlie  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  doubtless  the  cause 
of  this  backwardness. 

General  Harrison  fixed  his  camp  on  Portage  river,  and  sent 
expresses  to  Tymocty  for  the  troops  and  artillery.  On  the  24th, 
however,  it  began  to  rain,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  frost 
•was  entirely  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  small  streams  rendered 
for  some  days  impassable.  The  progress  of  the  artillery,  al- 
though it  had  been  taken  oif  the  carriages  and  placed  upon  sleds, 
was  thus  arrested,  as  well  as  the  Virginia  brigade  under  the 
command  of  general  Leftwich.  On  the  30th  of  January,  however, 
general  LeftAvich  arrived  with  his  brigade,  and  part  of  the  artil- 
lery. The  reader  will  recollect  that  it  had  been  sent  off  from 
Upper  Sandusky  on  the  17th;  it  thus  took  fourteen  days  for  a 
part  only,  fixed  on  sleds,  to  reach  Portage  river,  a  distance  of  49 
miles.  The  amtriunition  wagons  were  nearly  all  left  behind, 
from  being  either  broken  or  hfiving  worn  out  their  teams.  The 
road  for  nearly  the  whole  distance  was  strewed  with  broken 
■wagons,  deadoi-  dying  horses  and  oxen,  and  with  small  groupes 
of  the  militia,  who  having  exhausted  their  strength  in  wading 
through  the  mud  and  water,  had  stopped  and  kindled  fires  on 
the  few  spots  where  it  was  practicable.  Those  who  preserved 
their  health  under  all  their  privations,  suffered  sufficiently,  but 
great  numbers  were  taken  ill  with  colds  and  pleurisies,  who  far 
from  having  the  necessaries  suitable  to  their  situation,  were  of- 
ten without  the  shelter  and  protection  which  a  thin  tent  could 
give  them.  By  the  arrival  of  general  Leftwich  the  force  at 
Portage  river  was  increased  to  about  1800  men,  but  of  these  a 
great  many  were  ill  with  pleurisies  and  other  disorders  of  a  si- 
milar kind:  sixty  new  cases  were  reported  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st  of  January.  This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  encampment  was  absolutely  inundated  by 
the  rain  which  fell  on  the  24th.  Nor  was  there  another  spot  to 
be  found  which  would  answer  better.  Captain  Wood  of  the 
engineers  had  been  seat  by  the  General  to  search  for  a  better 
position,  but  had  been  unable  in  a  circuit  of  many  miles  to  dis« 
cover  one.  The  troops  bore  their  situation  with  great  patience, 
as  their  commander  set  them  the  example.  The  General's  teat, 
placed  in  the  centre,  happened  to  be  in  one  of  the  lowest  spots 
of  the  encampment;  his  officers  urged  him  to  change  it,  but  he 
refused  to  do  so,  observing  that  it  was  necessary  that  every  mili- 
tary man  should  be  contented  with  the  situation  which  in  the 
course  of  his  duty  fell  to  his  lot. 
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^tha  ibllowing  description  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  north-western  army  is  taken  from  a  letter  written 
l)y  one  of  the  Petcrsburgh  volunteers:  "  On  the  second  day  of 
our  march  a  courier  arrived  from  General  Harrison,  ordering 
Ihe  artillery  to  advance  with  all  possible  speed;  this  was  ren- 
dered totally  impossible  by  the  snow  which  took  place,  it  being 
a  complete  swamp  nearly  ail  the  way.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  news  arrived  that  General  Harrison  had  retreated  to 
Portage  river,  -IS  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  encampment  at  the 
rapids.  As  many  men  as  could  be  spared  determined  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  reinforce  him.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state, 
that  we  were  among  the  first  who  wished  to  advance.  At  two 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  our  tents  were  struck,  and  in  half  an 
liour  we  were  on  the  road.  I  will  candidly  confess  that  on  that 
day  I  regretted  being  a  soldier.  On  that  day  we  Biarch.^d  30 
miles  under  an  incessant  rain;  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  doubt 
my  veracity  when  I  tell  you,  that  in  eight  miles  of  the  best  of 
the  road,  it  took  us  over  the  knees,  and  often  to  the  middle. 
The  Black  Swamp,  (four  miles  from  Poftage  river  and  four  in 
the  extent)  would  have  been  considered  impassable  by  all  but 
inen  determined  to  surmount  every  ditiiculty  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  their  march.  In  this  swamp  you  lose  sight  oi  terra 
Jirma  altogether — the  water  was  about  six  inches  deep  on  the 
ice,  which  was  very  rotten,  often  breaking  through  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  ieet^ 

"  The  same  night  we  encamped  on  very  wet  ground,  but  the 
driest  that  could  be  found,  the  rain  still  continuing.  It  was  with 
difficulty  we  could  raise  fires;  we  had  no  tents,  our  clothes 
were  wet,  no  axes,  nothing  to  cook  with,  and  very  little  to  eato 
A  brigade  of  pack  horses  being  near  us,  we  procured  from  them 
some  flour,  killed  a  hog,  (there  being  plenty  of  Ihem  along  the 
road ;)  our  bread  was  baked  in  the  ashes,  and  our  pork  we  broil- 
ed on  the  coals — a  sweeter  meal  I  never  partook  of.  When  we 
went  to  sleep,  it  was  on  two  logs  laid  close  to  each  other,  to  keep 
our  bodies  from  the  damp  ground.  Good  God!  what  a  pliant 
being  is  man  in  adversity:  the  loftiest  spirit  that  ever  inhabited 
the  human  breast  would  have  been  tamed  amid  the  difficulties 
that  surrounded  us." 

The  army  left  Portage  for  the  rapids  on  the  1st  of  February, 
leaving  at  the  former  place  upwards  af  80  men  ill  with  pleuri- 
sies and  other  acute  diseases.  Indeed,  almost  every  man  was 
afflicted  with  a  violent  cough:  to  such  a  prodigious  extent  did  it 
prevail  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  call  the  roll,  from  the  in- 
cessant coughing  of  several  hundred  men  at  the  same  moment;. 

Before  General  Harrison  left  Portage,  he  had  despatched  Dr. 
M'Keehan,  accompanied  by  two  men,  under  cover  of  a  flag  of 
truce,  to  ascertain  the  situation  and  afford  relief  to  the  prison- 
ers who  were  wounded  at  Frenchtown.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the 
47 
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Tapiils,  the  boJy  of  one  of  the  men  was  found ;  the  marl:s  of  tlTC 
'tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  fate.  The 
party  had  been  surprised  in  their  sleep,  one  man  killed,  and 
IM'Keehan  wounded.  The  doctor,  after  being  robbed,  was  taken 
to  Maiden,  insulted  and  abused  by  general  Proctor,  and  from 
]\Ialden  sent  to  Montreal,  where  he  was  for  thirty  days  confined 
to  a  dungeon.  He  was  at  length  liberated  and  suffered  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 

General  Harrison  tixed  his  camp  at  the  foo^  of  the  rapids, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  "  He  still  entertained  a  be- 
lief that  he  would  be  able  to  execute  in  the  present  season  the 
long  intended  expedition  against  Maiden,  and  continued  to  ex- 
ert himself  in  preparation.  AW  the  troops  in  the  rear  were  or- 
dered to  join  him  immediately,  except  some  companies  which 
were  left  in  the  forts  on  the  Auglaize  and  St.  Marys.  He  ex- 
pected he  would  be  able  by  the  11th  or  12th  of  February  to 
advance  towards  Maiden,  if  not  with  heavy  artillery  sufficient 
to  reduce  that  place,  at  least  with  a  force  that  could  scoiir  the 
whole  country,  disperse  the  Indians,  destroy  all  the  shipping  of 
the  enemy,  the  greater  part  of  their  provisions,  and  establish  a 
post  near  Brownstovvn  till  the  season  would  permit  the  advance 
of  the  artillery.  The  Ohio  and  some  of  the  Kentucky  troops 
soon  arrived  at  the  rapids,  which  rendered  his  advance  2000 
strong.  The  accession  of  all  the  others  would  scarcely,  how- 
ever, raise  his  effective  force  to  four  thousand  men,  so  greatly 
\f  ere  the  different  corps  now  reduced  from  their  nominal  and 
original  amount. 

"  The  present  was  the  season,  in  common  years,  when  the 
most  intense  frosts  prevailed  in  this  country,  by  which  its  lakes 
and  swamps  were  rendered  perfectly  firm  and  secure  for  any 
kind  of  conveyance:  yet  the  weather  now  continued  so  warm 
and  rainy,  that  the  roads  were  entirely  broken  up,  and  travel- 
ling on  the  ice  rendered  altogether  unsafe.  A  trial  of  its  strength 
on  the  border  of  the  lake  was  effectually  made  on  the  evening- 
of  the  9th.  Intelligence  being  received  that  a  party  of  Indians 
were  driving  off  the  cattle  from  a  small  French  village,  about 
14  miles  from  the  rapids.  General  Harrison  prepared  a  strong 
detachment,  and  pursued  them  that  night  26  miles  on  the  ice, 
with  a  six  pounder  in  his  train.  He  found  the  ice  so  weak  in 
many  places,  that  the  horses  of  several  oflicers  who  were  mounted, 
broke  through  it;  and  in  one  place  the  six  pounder  broke  through 
and  was  nearly  lost.  The  Indians  were  not  overtaken;  and  in 
the  morning  the  detachment  returned  to  camp. 

"  The  11th  of  February  at  last  arrived,  and  still  the  balance 
of  the  troops  with  the  necessary  supplies  had  not  been  able  to 
reach  the  rapids:  the  roads  by  this  time  had  also  become  abso- 
lutely impassable  for  any  kind  of  carriage,  itbeingscarcely  pos- 
sible to  traverse  them  with  a  single  horse.  Und^r  these  circum- 
stauces  General  Harrison  was  at  length  constrained,  with  much 
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reluctance  and  mortification,  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  advas> 
cing  this  season  against  Maiden.  And  thus  terniinated,  without 
gaining  any  decisive  advantage  over  the  enemj,  a  campaign 
which  was  prosecuted  with  incalculable  expense  to  the  govern- 
ment and  immense  labors  and  hardships  on  the  part  of  the  Ge- 
4ieral  and  his  men.'  The  great  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  winter  campaign  through  the  swampy  wil- 
derness in  the  north-western  parts  of  Ohio,  were  doubtless  suffi- 
cient to  defeat  all  the  exertions  and  perseverance  which  could 
reasonably  be  expected  from  human  nature;  yet  the  indefati- 
gable industry  of  the  General,  and  the  unshaken  firmness  of  bis 
brave  compatriots,  would  probably  have  surmounted  e\'ery  ob- 
stacle, had  it  not  been  for  the  mismanagement  and  misfortunes 
of  general  Winchester  in  conducting  the  advance  of  the  left 
wing.  The  apparently  nnimportaut  error  of  sending  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  arrival  at  the  rapids,  by  the  driver  of  the  old  pack 
horses  would  seem  to  have  been  the  determining  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure. The  roads  werethenso  well  frozen,  tlmt  the  artillery  and  con- 
voys of  provisions  might  have  been  pushed  forward  with  consi- 
derable despatch;  but  for  want  of  that  intelligence  at  head 
quarters,  some  delay  was  produced  by  which  the  critical  mo- 
ment for  advancing  was  lost.  It  was  certainly  unfortunate  that 
a  winter  campaign  was  ever  attempted.  When  General  Har- 
rison was  first  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  north-western 
army,  the  precise  season  of  the  year  had  arrived,  which  had 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  army  under  general  Wayne,  in  the 
year  '93.  Although  eighteen  months  had  then  been  employed 
in  preparation,  and  in  disciplining  the  troops,  the  prudent  cau- 
tion of  general  Washington  preferred  a  postponement  of  the 
meditated  chastisement  of  the  Indians  till  another  year,  to  the 
risk  of  attempting  it  at  a  season,  which  so  greatly  multiplies  the 
difficulties  at  all  times  presented  by  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  enemy  to  be  opposed.  It  was  in 
compliance  with  A/s  instructions,,  that  the  American  army  was 
cantoned  at  Greenville^  in  September,  '93,  and  the  auxiliary 
volunteer  force  from  Kentucky  dismissed.  The  latter  had  "been 
in  part  drawn  from  the  most  remote  counties  of  Kentucky,  and 
a  considerable  portion  o/'  the  whole  expense,  which  would  have 
attended  their  employment,  had  already  been  incurred.  To 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Washington  and  Wayne  could  have 
been  dishonorable  to  no  administration  and  their  commander. 
Why  then  was  a  winter  campaign  attempted?.  The.  orders  of 
the  government  to  general  Harrison  were  indeed  not  positive  on 
this  head:  but  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  hesitate  to  believe 
that  their  wishes  and  expectations  were  decidedly  in  favor  of 
recovering  Detroit  and  taking  Maiden  during  the  winter.  Their 
letters  afford  ample  evidence  that  such  were  their  views:  and 
the^ir  having  ordered  10.000  men  to  the  field,  many  of  whoiut 


were  from  the  Alleghany  mountains,  vvhose  terms  of  bervice 
would  all  expire  by  the  end  of  winter,  was  an  unquestionable 
evidence  of  their  intentions.  The  force  was  much  greater  than 
was  necessary  merely  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers.  After 
the  most  mature  reflection,  the  General  determined  to  endeavor 
to  surmount  all  the  difficulties  which  would  oppose  the  winter 
compaign.  He  was  fully  apprised  of  their  extent,  and  had 
even  given  a  decided  opinion  to  the  government  before  his  ap- 
pointment, that  in  the  event  of  the  capture  of  Hull's  army,  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  re-establish  our  affairs  in  that  quar- 
ter until  the  following  year.  After  being  invested  Avith  the 
command,  he  had  altered  his  opinion  so  far  only  as  to  believe, 
that  a  season  favorable  lo  his  operations,  combined  with  some 
address,  and  with  much  labor  and  expense,  might  possibly  ena- 
ble him  to  advance,  either  before  the  swamps  became  impassable 
in  the  fall,  or  in  the  middle  of  M'inter  when  they  were  hard  fro- 
zen •  and  he  believed  that  the  uncommon  solicitude  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  people,  made  it  necessary  to  attempt  it.  The 
preparations  for  the  advance  of  the  army,  however,  could 
not  be  completed  in  time  for  advancing  in  the  fall ;  and  the 
openness  of  the  winter,  with  other  unfavorable  occurrences,  de- 
feated him  in  that  season. 

"  Many  persons  were  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  north-wes- 
tern army,  who  did  not  know,  that  before  it  could  arrive  at  De- 
troit, it  had  to  pass  a  wilderness  of  180  miles,  and  many  who 
knew  that  circumstance,  did  not  know  that  the  greater  part  of 
that  desert  was  a  frightful  swamp,  and  that  the  best  of  it  would 
be  considered  impassable  for  carriages  of  any  kind,  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Atlantic  states.  With  the  knowledge  which  the  Ge- 
neral possessed  of  the  country,  he  could  not  for  a  moment  have 
thought  of  passing,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  or  beginning  of 
winter,  the  swampy  district  which  crosses  every  approach  to  the 
lake,  even  if  his  preparations  for  the  march  had  been  complete. 
But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  At  a  time  when  it  was 
supposed  by  many,  that  he  might  have  been  in  full  march  upon 
Maiden,  some  of  the  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  intended  to 
reduce  that  fortress,  had  just  been  forwarded  from  Washington 
city,  and  a  part  of  the  timber  for  the  carriages  of  the  latter  was 
still  standing  in  the  woods  near  Pittsburgh.  The  very  unex- 
pected surrender  of  Hull  had  thrown  all  the  western  arrange- 
•  ments  of  the  government  into  confusion.  Reinforcements  had 
been  ordered  for  his  army,  and  during  the  excitement  produced 
\>y  his  suirender,  additional  reinforcements  were  ordered  into 
the  field,  before  any  arrangements  had  been  made  to  furnish 
them  with  provisions  and  clothing,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
artillery  which  was  lost  in  Detroit. 

"  After  the  termination  of  the  campaign,  the  attention  of  Ge- 
neral Harrison  M-as  directed  to  the  fortifying  of  his  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapids;  to  the  distribution  of  the  troops,  which 
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would  remain  after  the  discharge  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
corps ;  and  to  the  accumulation  of  provisions  at  his  present  post 
for  the  next  campaign."*  Mi'^ 

As  it  was  the  intention  to  make  the  camp  at  the  rapids  the 
grand  depot  of  the  army,  the  engineer  captain  Wood  was  direct- 
ed to  fortify  it  upon  a  plan  which  he  liad  submitted  to  the  Gene- 
ral, and  which  received  his  approbation.  It  was  called  camp 
Meigs,  in  honor  of  the  governor- of  Ohio.  From  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  protect  camp  Meigs,  tha 
General  would  have  preferred  that  his  principal  depot  should 
have  been  much  nearer  to  the  fronliers  of  Ohio,  but  as  the  ar- 
tillery and  a  very  considerable  por.Uon  of  the  munitions  of  war 
were" already  there,  and  could  not  be  taken  back,  no  alternative 
remained  but  to  make  its  defences  as  secure  as  possible,  and  to 
provide  a  sufficient  garrison. 

As  the  term  of  service  for  which  the  Kentucky  troops  had  en- 
gaged approached  its  termination,  the  remnant  of  Jliat  gallant 
corps  were  honourably  discharged.  Previously  to  thcSr  depar- 
ture, the  brigadier  general,  (Payne,)  and  the  held  oflicers  at  the 
rapids  presented  an  affectionate  address  to  the  commanding 
General,  expressive  of  their  highest  confidence  in  his  patriO'ti?ni 
and  military  talents.  After  the  departure  of  these  troops,  a  s'.vffi- 
ciency  still  remained  for  all  the  purposes  of  defensive  mcasurc^-So 

The  Ohio  troops  were  still  to  serve  some  weeks,  and  the' 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  brigades  Avould  continue  until  t'ne 
spring.  A  sufficient  force  was  assembled  at  fort  Meigs  to  secure 
that  important  poinK  All  the  posts  in  the  rear,  on  the  right 
and  left  flanks,  were' garrisoned,  and  measures  taken  to  accu- 
mulate provisions  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  These  employ- 
ments did  not,  however,  entirely  engross  the  attention  of  the 
commanding  General :  the  importance  of  destroying  the  cnemy'a 
vessels  at  Maiden  did  not  escape  him.  A  detachment  was  form- 
ed for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  volunteers  from  all  the  corps 
under  the  command  of  captani  A.  Laughran  of  the  19th  U.  So 
regiment.  The  combustible  materials,  and  the  party  which 
was  to  use  them,  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Madis, 
a  young  Frenchman  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  navy  of 
France,  and  who  had  joined  the  American  army  as  a  volunteer, 
and  been  promoted  by  General  Harrison  to  the  post  of  conduc- 
tor of  artillery.  From  the  character  of  the  leader  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  excellent  materials  of  which  his  command  was 
composed,  and  the  defenceless  state  which  it  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  the  vessels  at  Maiden  were  in  at  the 
time,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  object  would  have  l)een  com- 
pletely successful,  if  their  progress  across  the  ice  of  lake  Erie 
had  not  been  stopped  by  a  chasm  in  the  middle  of  the  lak'i 
which  it  was  found  impossible  to  ? ross. 

*  |Ii9tory  of  the  Wur, 
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In  the  month  of  Febraary,  General  Harrison  received  the  api»- 
pointment  of  major-general  in  the  arm}'  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  hitherto  acted  undc*  the  Kentucky  commission  which 
he  had  received  when  he^rst  took  the  field.  The  delay 
of  this  appointment  had  created  much  uneasiness  in  the  western 
country,  and  an  intimation  having  been  made  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  General  to  resign  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
meetings  were  held  in  various  places,  and  addresses  sent  as  well 
to  the  President,  requesting  him  to  confer  the  rank  of  major-ge- 
neral on  General  Harrison,  as  to  the  latter  requesting  him  to  ac- 
cept it.  The  citizens  of  Columbia  township,  and  part  of  Cler- 
mont county,  Butler  county,  and  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  Brookvilie> 
Wayne  county,  and  Palmyra,  in  Indiana,  were  particularly 
zealous  on  this  occasion.* 

In  the  month  of  February,  a  change  had  been  made  in  the 
war  department,  general  John  Armstrong  having  beenappointed 
to  the  important  office  of  secretary  of  that  department.  This 
secretary  having  received  the  letter  of  General  Harrison  of  the 
11th  of  February,  announcing  the  suspension  of  offensive  opera- 
tions, in  his  reply  of  the  5th  March,  declares  his  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  that  course,  and  proceeds  in  that  and  subsequent 
letters  to  mark  out  the  course  which  was  intended  to  be  pursued 
for  the  following  campaign.  The  opinions  heretofore  given  by 
General  Harrison  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  war 
against  Upper  Canada,  were  adopted.  Captain  Perry  of  the 
navy  was  already  at  Presquelsle,  preparing  the  timber  for  the 
construction  of  those  vessels  with  which  he  afterwards  obtained 
such  imperishable  renown.  In  the  letter  of  the  secretary  above 
referred  to.  General  Harrison  was  informed  that  the  fleet  would 
be  ready  for  service  by  the  middle  of  May.  The  land  forces, 
which  were  to  form  his  command,  were  also  designated;  they 
were  to  consist  of  the  17th  and  19th  regiments,  of  which  at  that 
tioie  but  a  small  part  had  been  raised ;  the  24th  regiment,  which 
was  then  on  its  march  from  Tennessee  to  join  the  north-western 
army,  and  three  regiments  of  twelve  month's  men  to  he  raised  in 
Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  post  of  Cleveland  was  fixed  on  as 
the  proper  place  for  building  the  boats  which  were  intended  to 
conve}'  the  troops  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Canada.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  secretary  that  the  recruits  which  would  be  en- 
gaged for  the  new  regiments  could  serve  to  protect  the  posts 
until  offensive  operations  should  commence.  The  employment 
of  militia  was  not  to  be  resorted  to  but  after  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  regular  troops  could  not  be  procured.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  ^/an  of  the  ensuing  campaign  was  precisely  the 
one  which  had  been  recommended  by  General  Harrison  in  the 

•  For  the  address  from  Columbia,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  citiz-ens  of  Cin- 
cinnatj,  vide  Appendix,  Note  8.         ' 
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ktters  heretofore  quoted  in  this  work.  But  the  arrangements 
for  the  intermediate  time  were  not  at  all  suited  to  his  wishes.  Re- 
ferring to  this  list  of  forces  to  be  raised,  the  Hislory  of  the  War 
pays:  "  With  these  nominal  forces  was  the  General  required  to 
maintain  the  north-western  posts,  with  the  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores  now  accumulated  in  them;  and  to  protect  the  fron- 
tiers against  the  Indians,  and  make  demonstrations  against  Mai- 
den. Fortunately,  General  Harrison,  before  he  received  these 
instructions,  had  called  for  reinforcements  of  militia  from  both 
Kentucky  and  Ohio;  but  the  whole  number  expected  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  garrison  the  different  posts  completely. 

"  In  answer  to  these  instructions,  the  General  remonstrated 
against  abandoning  the  use  of  the  militia,  and  leaving  the  fron- 
tiers in  such  a  defenceless  situation.  He  represented  the  nu- 
merous Indian  tribes,  residingcontiguous  to  our  outposts,  who  were 
either  hostile,  or  would  soon  become  so,  when  not  overawed  by 
an  American  army.  As  soon  as  the  lake  became  navigable,  the 
enemy  from  Maiden  could  also  make  a  descent  with  the  utmost 
facility  on  fort  Meigs,  the  important  deposite  of  the  artillery  and 
mihta'ry  stores,  from  which  they  could  not  be  removed  through 
the  swamps,  and  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry,  on  the  high 
waters  in  the  spring,  the  immense  supplies  deposited  on  the 
Auglaize  and  St.  Marys.  The  works  at  the  rapids  had  been 
constructed  for  a  force  of  2000  men ;  for  the  general  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  maintain  a  force  at  that  place,  which  would  be 
able  to  contend  in  the  field  with  all  the  disposable  force  of  the 
enemy,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  getting  into  its  rear,  and 
destroying  the  weaker  posts  which  more  immediately  protected 
the  frontiers.  The  government  was  assured,  that  the  regular 
force  on  which  they  relied,  could  not  be  raised  in  time,  even  for 
the  intended  expedition;  and  that  as  large  supplies  were  not 
prepared,  at  points  where  they  could  be  transported  by  water, 
the  surest  plan  would  be  to  march  a  large  militia  force,  which 
not  being  delayed  and  dispirited  for  the  want  of  supplies,  would 
behave  well  and  effectually  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  can> 
paign.  The  probability  that  the  force  on  which  the  government 
relied,  would  be  too  small  to  effect  its  object,  was  represent- 
ed as  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  recruiting  service, 
which  at  best  was  found  to  be  very  tedious. 

"  In  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  General  Harrison 
to  governor  Shelby,  the  General  expressed  himself  more  expli- 
citly on  this  subject.  '  My  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  the 
force  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  are  precisely  si- 
milar to  yours.  It  will  increase  your  surprise  and  regret,  when 
I  inform  you  that  last  night's  mail  brought  me  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  in  which  I  am  restricted  to  the  employment 
of  the  regular  troops  raised  in  this  state  to  reinforce  the  post  at 
the  rapids.     There  are  scattered  through  this  state,  about  140 
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recruits  of  the  1 9 tli  regiment,  and  with  these  I  am  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  two  brigades  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia^ 
whose  term  of  service  will  now  be  daily  expiring.  By  a  letter 
from  governor  Meigs,  I  am  informed,  that  the  secretary  of  war 
disapproved  the  call  for  militia,  which  I  had  made  on  this  state 
and  Kentucky,  and  was  on  the  point  of  countermanding  the  or- 
ders. I  will  just  niention  one  fact,  which  will  show  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  countermand.  There  are  upon  the  Auglaize 
and  St.  Marys  rivers,  eight  forts  which  contain  within  their 
walls  property  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  from 
actual  cost,  and  worth  now  to  the  United  States  four  times  that 
sum.  The  whole  force  which  would  have  had  charge  of  all 
these  forts  and  property,  would  have  amounted  to  less  than  20 
invalid  soldiers.' " 

In  the  month  of  February  the  two  brigades  of  Ohio  militia, 
under  the  brigadiers  Tupper  and  Perkins,  were  discharged. 
These  troops  had  behaved  remarkably  well,  and  although  they 
had  nothadanopportunity  tomeasuretheirstrength  with  the  ene- 
my, they  had  suffered  much  from  the  privations  incident  to  mi- 
litary operations  in  such  a  country  and  in  such  a  season.  The 
General  dismissed  them  with  evidence  of  his  approbation.  In 
a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  after  the  defeat  of  the  river 
Raisin,  speaking  of  Cotgrove's  battahon  of  Perkins'  brigade,  the 
General  designates  them  as  the  •'  best  in  the  army.'*''  We  men- 
tion this  circumstance  to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  charge  which 
has  been  brought  against  the  commanding  General,  of  his  being 
partial  to  the  Kentucky  troops  to  the  injury  of  those  from  Ohio. 
With  this  view,  also,  we  insert  below  the  address  to  the  Gene- 
ral from  the  general  and  field  officers  of  the  tvro  Ohio  brigades, 
ypon  leaving  them  at  fort  Meigs.* 

•  "  Bead  Quarters,  camp  Miami  Rapids,  Feb.  20,  1813. 
**  Sir,  The  service  of  the  troops  under  our  respective  commands,  in  many 
■cases  having  expired,  and  in  all  being  about  to  close,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  we  should  shortly  retire  from  the  field.  Permit  us.  Sir,  (the  general  and 
field  officers  of  the  two  brigades  from  the  state  of  Ohio,)  to  address  you  at  a 
moment  in  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  are  direct- 
ed  towards  your  movements ;  at  a  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
have  every  thing  to  hope  from  your  success,  and  every  thing  to  dread  from 
unfortunate  events,  should  such  attend  your  operations.  The  misfortunes  at- 
tending the  capitulation  at  Detroit,  were  not  confined  to  tlie  disgrace  of  that 
surrender,  the  loss  of  service  of  so  considerable  a  force,  the  property  given  up, 
or  territory  abandoned ;  its  efTects  wounded  us  still  deeper— it  rendered  the 
Soldiery  suspicious  of  the  skill  and  integrity  of  their  commanders,  excited  jea- 
lousy and  distrust,  which  the  enemies  of  our  government  were  spreading 
through  the  country,  with  views  most  wanton  and  disgraceful.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment, sir,  and  under  those  unpleasant  circumstances,  you  were  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  north-western  army,  to  regain  the  territory  so  shamefully 
yielded  up,  to  wipe  off  the  stain  from  our  arms,  and  to  teach  our  enemy  that  he 
vho  could  descend  so  far  below  civilized  warfare,  as  to  associate  with  savages, 
and  mark  his  track  with  the  blood  of  innocent  victims,  (sheathing  his  scalp- 
ing knife  in  the  hearts  of  defenceless  women  and  children,)  should  not  find  a 
resting  place  within  the  reach  of  our  vwa.    Great  was  the  undertaking,  and 
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After  (he  Ohio  troops  were  dhmlised,  tlicve  reiKained  ui  ser- 
vice for  the  protection  of  the  pests  and  frontiers  a  few  hundred 
regulars  of  tlie  17th  and  19lh  ies^iments.  The  baltahoa  of 
twelve  month's  volunteers  from  Pittsburgh  and  Grcensburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Petersburgh,  Virginia,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  brigades  of  militia.  These  had  been  much  re- 
duced ia  point  of  numbers,  from  the  severe  service  they  had 
passed  through;  but  as  the  term  for  which  tliey  had  engaged 
was  about  expiring,  the  General  viewed  his  situation  Avith  no 
inconsiderable  anxiety.  Upon  the  authority  of  his  origuial  in- 
structions, he  had  called  upon  the  governors  of  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky for  a  brigade  cf  infantry  from  each.     The  secretary  of 

r.uinevous  the  obstacles  which  opposed  your  progress;  a  wilderness  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  was  to  be  traversed,  which  with  its  swamps  and 
OTorasses  presented  difficulties  far  greater  than  the  Alps.  Great  as  were  these 
obstacles,  relying  on  the  wiliingness  of  your  troops  to  endure  any  hardships, 
to  reach  the  enemy,  you  rightly  judged  that  they  might  be  surmounted.  A 
few  weeks  past,  every  circumstance  united  to  promise  you  an  immediate  ac- 
complishment of  your  designs.  Large  kupplles  of  provisions,  and  numerous 
munitions  of  war  weie  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  within  your  control;  ycur 
troops,  with  an  unbounded  reliance  on  your  judgment  and  slcill,  were  eager  to 
be  led  up  to  the  enemy,  and  waited  but  your  order  to  march  ;  your  exertions 
had  been  great,  and  every  thing  promised  the  suffering  soldier  a  speedy  re- 
ward fcr  his  toils.  At  this  important  moment  the  unfortunate  movetsent  of 
general  Winchester  to  the  river  Raisin,  with  its  unhappy  consequences,  (a 
movement  we  believe  widiout  your  orders  or  concurrence)  broke  llie  success- 
ful chain  of  operations,  and  presenttd  new  and  unlooked-for  difticultits  befure 
you. 

"  On  retiring  from  service.  Sir,  we  are  happy  in  assuring  yau  of  our  fuljpst 
confidence,  and  that  of  our  respecti\e  commands,  in  the  measures  you  have  ta- 
ken ;  they  have  been  cautious,  skilful,  and  guarded,  such  as  would  atthisiime 
have  carried  our  arms  to  the  walls  of  Maiden,  had  not  the  unhappy  occurren- 
ces at  the  river  Kaisin  checked  yoiu-  progress,  and  for  a  short  time  tl»warted 
your  plans  of  operation.  That  you  may  soon  teach  the  enemy  the  distinction 
[between  an  honorable  and  savage  warfare,  by  planting  our  staiidard  in  the 
heart  of  their  country,  and  regain  the  honor  and  territory  we  have  lost,  and  as 
a  just  tribute  to  valour,  toils,  and  suffering,  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  a 
generous  and  free  people,  is  among  the  first,  the  warmest  wishes  of  our  hearts-. 

'•  Edward  W.  Tupper,  Brigadier  General. 
"  Simon  Perkins,  Brigadier  General. 
"  Charles  Miller,  Colonel. 
"  John  Andrews,  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
"  William  Rayen,  Colonel. 
"•  Robert  SArroRD,  Lt.  Col.  2d  regt.  Okio  qmtCn 
"  N.  Beasley,  Major. 
"  Jasies  Galloway,  Majon: 
'•  Solomon  Bentlev,  Major. . 
•;/:<',' George  DARUOW,.,1i.7;or.  • 

■ji--;.- :  4'  \Y.  VV.  Cotgreave,  Major. 
*'  Jacob  Frederick,  Major. 

••  Ills  Excellency  AVilliam  ITenry  Harrison,  Csmmandcr  in  Chief 
of  the  A^ortk  Western  .^rmy.'''' 
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countermanded  tiie  order  for  these  troops, 
but  he  had  apprised  governor  Meigs  that  he  had  disapproved  it. 
With  the  utmost  etTorts  that  could  be  used,  it  would  take  a  con- 
siderable time  to  bring  the  portion  of  them  which  were  intend- 
ed for 'fort  Meigs,  to  that  place;  and  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  mihtia  who  were  then  there,  would  remain  after 
their  term  of  service  had  expired.  From  the  experiment  he 
had  made  with  the  detachment  under  captain  Langham  to  burn 
the  vessels  at  Maiden,  he  was  convinced  that  the  enemy  could 
form  no  enterprise  against  fort  Meigs  until  the  thawing  of  the 
ice  would  allow  them  to  use  their  vessels;  there  would  certainly 
then  be  some  weeks  of  inaction,  and  he  was  determined  to  make 
use  of  them  to  visit  the  interior,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  urg- 
ing on  tlie  reinforcements  for  fort  Meigs,  as  to  stimulate  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  recruiting  othcers  and  those  employed  in  the  quar- 
termaster and  commissary's  departments.  Having  assigned  the 
command  of  the  fort  tobrigadier  general  Leftwich  of  the  Virginia 
brigade,  w!io  was  the  senior  otiicer,  and  instructed  him  to  give  all 
the  necessary  assistance  to  captain  Wood  of  the  engineer  corps,  to 
enable  that  officer  to  complete  the  defences,  the  General  pro- 
ceeded-with  a  small  escort  offriendly  Indians,and  accompanied  by 
the  oifiCers  of  his  military  family  ,to  Franklinton,  and  thence  to  Chil- 
licothe,  where  he  arrived  on  the  16th  of  March.  The  General 
found  at  Chillicothe  about  120  recruits  of  the  19th  regiment; 
colonel  John  Miller,  the  commandant  of  that  regiment,  was  di- 
rtcted  to  proceed  with  them  to  fort  Amanda,  on  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Auglaize,  and  thence  by  water  to  fort  Meigs. — 
The  General  soon  after  set  out  for  iCincinnati,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  seeing  his  family,  and  of  hastening  on  the  militia 
which  he  expected  from  Kentucky.  During  his  absence,  "his 
family  had  suffered,  and  were  still  suffering  the  most  unexam- 
pled afflictions  of  disease."  An  ophthalmia  of  a  most  uncommon 
malignancy  bad  seized  upon  every  individual  composing  it,  bj 
which  three  of  his  children  had  each  lost  an  eye,  and  much  ap- 
prehension excited  of  their  becoming  entirely  blind.  The  Ge- 
neral had  the  consolation  of  remaining  with  them  but  for  a  few 
days.  On  the  30th  of  March  he  received  information  from  fort 
Meigs  that  the  militia  were  determined  to  leave  the  fort  assoou 
as  their  term  of  service  should  expire;  that  an  unusually  warm 
rain  had  so  far  destroyed  the  ice  of  lake  Erie  as  to  make  it  navi- 
gable in  a  short  time.  Tliese  letters  also  conveyed  the  intel- 
ligence that  two  of  our  men  had  been  captured  near  to  the  fort 
by  a  small  party  of  the  eiiemy.  As  it  had  always  been  the  opin- 
ion of  the  General  that  the  enemy  would  make  ah  effort  to  re- 
duce fort  Meigs  as  soon  as  the  navigation  should  be  opened,  he 
had  made  every  effort  to  prepare  for  that  event,  and  had  sent 
expresses  to  urge  on  the  militia  which  had  been  drafted  in  Ken- 
Jucky,  with  as  mueh  expedition  as  possible.     The  recent  mfov- 
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malion  made  it  more  than  probable,  however,  thtit  the  meditat.-* 
ed  attack  would  be  made  before  these  troops  could  reach  the 
Miami  rapids.  But  a  single  companv  had  as  jet  reached  New- 
port, the  point  of  rendezvous,  where  they  were  to  receive  their 
arms,  and  the  whole  width  of  Ohio  was  to  be  traversed,  over 
roads,  which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  were  scarcely  pas- 
sable, before  they  could  reach  their  point  of  destination.  Add  to 
this,  a  (ew  hours  of  fair  wind  would  bring  the  enemy  from  Mai- 
den to  fort  Meigs,  and  the  weakened  situation  of  t!ie  garrison, 
of  which  they  would  certainly  learn  from  the  two  prisoners  whiclv 
they  had  taken.  After  staling  these  facts  in  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  of  the  30th  of  March,  the  General  informs  him 
of  his  intention  to  set  out  on  the  ensuing  day,  for  fort  Meigs, 
collecting  in  his  progress  all  the  force  in  his  power.  The  drafts 
from  Ohio  under  brigadier  general  Wingate,  were  by  no  means 
complete,  and  were  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontiers,  and  for  garrisoning  the  small  posts  which  could 
not  be  abandoned  without  much  inconvenience  and  risk.  About 
150  of  this  brigade  were,  however,  employed  in  building  boats 
on  the  Auglaize,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Mills.  This 
detachment  could  be  taken  from  their  employment,  but  when 
added  to  the  regulars  which  were  marcliing  from  ChiUicothe, and 
the  troops  which  would  remain  at  fort  Meigs,  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  brigades,  would  form  a 
very  feeble  garrison  for  a  work  so  very  extensive  and  important. 
It  was  very  fortunate,  under  these  embarassing  circumstances, 
that  the  commanding  General  was  in  a  situation  where  he  could 
adopt  measures  for  hastening  the  march  of  the  troops  w^hich  no 
subordinate  officer  could  have  done.  Having  a  number  of  pack 
horses  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  he  directed  the  company  of' 
Kentuckians  which  had  arrived  at  Newport  before  his  depar- 
ture from  Cincinnati,  and  two  others  v.diich  arrived  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  be  mounted  on  these  pack  horses  and  proceed 
with  all  possible  expedition.  The  squadron  of  dragoons,  also, 
under  the  command  of  major  Ball,  which  had  been  cantoned  at 
Lebanon  after  the  Mississiniway  expedition,  were  also  ordered 
on  to  fort  Meigs.  It  v/as  not  exactly  the  kind  of  troops  suited 
for  the  defence  of  such  a  fortification,  but  there  was  no  resource, 
and  by  placing  muskets  in  their  hands,  they  would  render  essen- 
tial service.  General  Harrison  posted  on  to  fort  Amanda  on 
the  Auglaize,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  where,  being  joined 
by  colonel  Miller  with  the  regulars  from  Chillicothe,  he  embark- 
ed with  them  and  about  150  Ohio  militia  under  colonel  Mills. 
The  river  was  in  many  places  out  of  its  banks,  and  the  naviga- 
tion at  night  not  a  little  dangerous;  they  arrived,  however,  at 
fort  Defiance  without  losing  any  lives,  although  one  or  two  of 
the  perogues  were  overset  and  some  arras  and  baggage  lost. — 
General    HarriBon    was    apprehepsire    tb'at  the  fort-  ■would 
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1)e1>eslegsci  before  liis  arrival,  in  which  case  it  was  his  hilei|tio:» 
to  have  attacked  thcbarteries  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  af- 
terwards directed  to  be  done  by  colonel  Dudley.  The  practi- 
cability o{  effecting  it  in  that  way  was  suggested  to  him  during 
liis  descent  of  the  river  at  this  time.  As  they  approached  the: 
fort  in  the  night  of  the  11th  of  April,  scouts  were  sent  forward 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  invested,  and  if  it  was,  what  was  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  The  returnof  them  dissipated  all  anxi- 
ety for  its  safety,  and  on  the  moroingofthe  12th  the  detachment 
reached  the  fort.  The  arrival  of  tiiis  reinforcement  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great  joy  to  the  garrison,  particnlarlj- as  it  was  led  bj 
the  commanding  General  in  person.  The  General  found  that 
the  Virginia  brigade  v/ith  its  general,  had  cutirely  gone  off. — 
Of  the  Pennsylvanians,  about  2  30  remained,  who  had  volunteered 
their  services  to  remain  until  the  expected  reinforcements  should 
arrive. 

"  While  General  Harrison  was  in  the  interior,  lie  addrc=?cd  se- 
%'eral  letters*  to  the  commanders  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia brigadc'=,  which  were  read  to  those  troops,  setting  forth 
the  exposed  situation  of  the  camp,  the  probability  of  an  attack, 
and  the  awful  consequences  of  leaving  the  camp,  almost  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  "  Those  letters  did  honor  to  General 
Harrison,  but  they  prftved  of  no  avail  as  respects  the  Virginia 
troops.  They  were  calculated  to  rouse  the  feelings,  and  excite 
the  energies  of  him,  who  had  the  smallest  regard  for  his  coun- 
try's welfare;  but  Leftwich  had  determined  on  leaviiig  the  camp 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  cared  not  what  became  of  those  who 
remained.  Nor  did  he  say  or  do  anj'  thing  to  get  a  part  of  his 
msn  to  remain  a  few  days.  His  conduct,  during  the  absence  of 
General  Harrison,  was  highly  reprehensible  indeed;  for  instead 
of  completing  the  unfinished  works,  he  pretended  that  tlie  men 
could  not  be  made  to  work,  said  they  were  sickly,  that  the  wea- 
ther was  bad,  and  what  was  most  vexatious,  indeed,  permitted 
them  to  burn  the  picketing  timber  for  fuel,  instead  of  getting  it 
from  the  woods.  After  General  Harrison  left  camp,  not  a  sin- 
gle thing  towards  finishing  the  works  wr.s  done,  until  captain 
Wood  returned  on  the  20th  from  Sandusky,  to  which  place  he 
had  been  sent  to  give  directions  for  its  fortification.  He  had  the 
extreme  mortification  to  find  nothing  at  all  done  in  his  absence, 
except  the  destruction  of  the  unfinished  lines.  This  was  most 
perplexing  to  him  indeed,  as  the  ultimate  responsibility  in  case 
of  an  attack,  would  in  a  great  measure  attach  to  him,  the  forti- 
fyin£^  of  the  camp  having  been  solely  committed  to  his  charge."  1 

After  the  departure  of  the  brigadiers  Leftwich  and  Crooks, 
l!ie  command  of  fort  Moig?  had  devolved  on  major  Amos  Stod- 

•  Tliese  letters  have  been  misla'd,  and,  if  recovered,  shali  be  given  in  the 
Appendix, 
j  Wood's  Jotirna J. 
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dard,  of  llic  United  States  corps  of  artillery.  This  officer  re- 
ported to  General  Harrison  that  he  had  been  visited  by  several 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  river 
Raisin,  who  had  informed  him  that  orders  had  been  issued  by 
general  Proctor  on  the  7t!i  of  April,  for  the  militia  to  be  embo- 
died fur  an  expedition  which  was  well  understood  to  be  directed 
against  fort  Meigs.  A  British  ofiicer  had  also  communicated  to 
a  French  gentleman  the  plan  of  attack.  The  British  batteries 
^vere,  he  said,  to  he  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
from  the  fort  which  was  to  be  surrounded  by  tlie  Indians,  and  he 
liad  no  doubt  ])ut "  a  few  hours  cannonading  would  smoke  out  the 
Americans  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians."  The  hitherto  unin- 
terrupted success  which  had  altended  the  British  arms,  had 
greatlj^  increased  their  natural  arrog:ancc.  In  a  letter  from 
colonel  C.  Myers,  acting  quarter  master  general  to  tlie  Britisli 
army,  to  general  Proctor,  dated  at  fort  George,  on  the  29th 
April  1313,  and  published  in  NjLes'  Register,  vol.  Sth,  page  327, 
is  the  follovving  paragraph: 

"We  look  with  confident  hope  for  the  teport  of  your  success— and  briga- 
dier gene  lal  Vincent,  (who  is  here,  and  by  whose  directions  I  am  writing  lo 
you,)  iias  desired  me  to  impress  upon  you,  what  essential  aidcou  d  be  render- 
ed to  us  by  the  timely  arrival  here  oijfive  hundred  Indians  ;  should  you  have  se- 
cured //arrison's  army,  it  is  the  brigadier-general's  desire,  and  in  which  I  most 
earnestly  join,  that  you  forward  to  us  in  the  king's  vessels  to  Point  Abino,  that 
number  with  as  greai  expedition  as  possible,  (jzj^ln  the  event  of  your  hav- 
ing captured  Harrison's  army,  you  will  see  tlie  impossibility  uiider  existing 
circumstances  of  our  taking  charge  of  them  here,  and  therefore  brigadier-ge- 
rieraJ  Vincent  requests  you  w  ill  make  the  best  arrangements  in  your  power  to 
dispose  of  them,  either  "by  securing  them  at  one  or  the  other  of  >  our  own  posts, 
or  passing  them  on  parole  into  the  United  States  by  way  of  ClevelaBd  or  other 
route,  as  you  may  find  expedient  ;=C^  the  latter  line  of  conduct  is  perhaps 
Jhe  most  preferable,  on  account  of  the  state  of  your  supplies  of  provisions. 

"  Sincerely  w  isliing  every  success,  and  hoping  to  send  you,  and  receive  from 
vou,  good  accounts,  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

«  CHKISTO,  MYERS,   Col.  Act.  Q.  M.  G, 

"  Jiri^adier  General  Proctor." 

The  event  will  show  that  General  Harrison  saved  both  gene- 
ral Vincent  and  general  Proctor  the  trouble  of  providing  for 
his  army.  When  General  Harrison  reached  fort  Meigs,  he 
found  that  the  squadron  of  dragoons  under  major  Ball  had  al- 
ready arrived,  and  in  a  kw  days  after,  the  three  companies  of 
Kentucky  militia,  commanded  by  colonel  ^Villiam  Johnson, 
which  had  been  mounted  on  pack  horses  at  Newport,  also  reach- 
ed the  fort.  This  reinforcement  enabled  the  General  to  dis- 
miss the  Pennsylvania  militia  who  had  volunteered  their  servi- 
ces after  the  expiration  of  their  time.  They  were  discharged 
with  the  most  flattering  evidence  of  the  General's  approbation. 

Every  effort  was  now  made  to  complete  the  defences  of  the 
fort,  and  to  prepare  iyc  the  approaching  attack.  The  intervals 
of. guard  and  fatigue  duties  were  also  diligf^ntly  employed  io 
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practising  the  troops  in  niiiitary  evolutions.  Scouts  wcreiccpf; 
constantly  out  to  discover  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Infor- 
mation was  received  from  the  river  Raisin  that  the  preparations 
of  the  enemy  were  still  progressing,  and  that  Tecamseh  had  re- 
cently joined  them  wi'th  600  warriors  from  the  Wabash. 

The  General  was  still  anxiously  looking  for  the  arrival  of  the 
residue  of  the  Kentucky  brigade  under  general  Ciay.  The 
march  of  this  officer  had  been  much  impeded  by  ttie  terrible 
state  of  the  roads.  He  had  been  directed  to  take  the  route  of 
the  left  wing,  nd  to  expedite  his  arrival,  to  embark  his  men  oo 
board  the  boats  which  had  been  prepared  at  St.  Marys  and  on 
the  Auglaize.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  reconnoitring 
parties  of  the  enemy  were  freqaently  seen,  and  on  the  28th,  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  were  discovered  by  captain  Hamilton  of 
the  Ohio  militia.  The  British  troops  were  ascending  the  Miami 
with  their  baggage  and  artillery  on  board  a  brig,  several  smaller 
vessels,  and  a  great  number  ofopenboats,v/liiisttlie  Indians  were 
approaching  by  land.  Captain  Hamilton  immediately  returned, 
to  the  fort,  Avith  the  intelligence,  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  advance  of  the  Indians.  The  General  being  desirous  t© 
send  an  order  to  general  Clay  by  a  confidential  person,  captain 
Oliver,  the  field  commissary  of  the  army,  ofTered  his  services. 
No  one  could  be  better  suited  to  this  hazardous  enterprise  than 
this  gentleman,  uniting  as  he  did  the  qualities  of  bravery  and 
intelligence.  He  was  accompanied  by  one  white  man  and  one 
Indian.  A  detachment  of  eighty  dragoons,  under  the  command 
of  captain  Garrard,  were  ordered  to  escort  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Indians  who  were  around  the  fort. 

As  soon  as  captain  Oliver  was  despatched,  "  the  troops 
in  the  fort  w-ere  paraded,  and  the  General  addressed  them  in  an- 
imated terms  on  the  approaching  crisis.  His  popular  eloquence 
reached  the  hearts  of  his  brave  companions,  and  was  answered 
with  shouts  of  applause  and  devotion.  Presently  the  gunl)oats  of 
the  enemy  came  in  view  down  the  river,  and  approached  the  site 
of  old  fort  Miami,  on  the  opposite  side  from  camp  Meigs.  There 
the  British  began  to  land  and  mount  their  guns;  and  as  soon  as 
their  ordnance  was  on  shore,  their  boats  were  employed  to  car- 
ry the  Indians  to  the  south-east  side  of  the  river,  where  they 
soon  completely  invested  our  camp;  and  nothing  but  their  hide- 
ous yells  and  the  firing  of  musketry  was  now  to  be  heard. 

"  The  General  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  all  the 
operations  required  by  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. — 
On  the  next  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  he  issued  a 
general  order  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  '  Can  the  citizens  of  a  free  country  who  have  taken  arms  to 
defend  its  rights,  think  of  submitting  to  an  army  composed  of 
mercenary  soldiers,  reluctant  Canadians  goaded  to  the  field  by 
the  bayonet,  and  of  wretched,  naked  savages  ?  Can  the  breast 
©f  an  American  soldier,  when  he  casts  his  eyes  to  the  opposite 
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shore,  the  scene  of  his  country's  triumphs  over  the  same  foe^ 
be  influenced  by  any  other  feelings  than  the  hope  of  glory? 
!s  not  this  army  composed  of  the  same  materials  with  that  which 
fought  and  conquered  under  the  immortal  Wayne  ?  Yes,  felloAV 
soldiers,  your  General  sees  your  countenances  beam  with  the 
same  fire,  that  he  witnessed  on  that  glorious  occasion;  and 
although  it  would  be  the  height  of  presumption  to  compare 
himself  to  that  hero,  he  boasts  of  being  that  hero's  pupil.  To 
your  posts  then,  fellow  citizens,  and  remember  that  the  eyes  of 
jour  country  are  upon  you.'  "* 

The  enemy  adopted  the  plan  in  conducting  the  siege  which 
had  been  comnaunicated  from  the  river  Raisin.  Their  batteries 
were  erected  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  river,  and  their  main 
body  encamped  at  old  fort  Miami,  about  one  and  a  half  mile 
below.  These  batteries  were  commenced  in  the  night  of  the 
23th,  and  were  so  far  advarced  as  to  aiford  cover  to  their  men 
to  work  on  them  the  following  day.  The  erection  of  the  necessary- 
defences  in  fort  Meigs  was  intrusted  to  captain  Wood,  of  the 
United  States  engineers,  captain  Gratiotof  that  corps,  who  was 
the  senior  ofHcer,  being  too  unwell  to  be  constantly  on  duty,  but 
occasionally  taking  charge  of  a  battery.  "  The  enemy's  mode 
of  attack  being  now  thoroughly  understood,  a  plan  previously 
arranged  and  suggested  to  the  General,  to  counteract  such  an 
attack  as  the  one  already  commenced  by  the  enemy,  was  adopt- 
ed and  directed  to  be  carried  into  execution  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  wliole  army  was  turned  out  subject  to  tlie  orders  of  the  en- 
gineer, and  the  General  seemed  impatient  for  the  new  works  to 
be  in  a  state  of  progression.  Scarcely  time  was  allowed  the 
engineer  to  lay  out  his  works — however  he  had  matured  and 
digested  his  plan  well,  and  nothing  of  consequence  need  occa- 
sion much  delay.' 

"  '  The  vv^orks  went  on  extremely  well:  never  did  men  behave 
better  on  any  similar  occasion,  though  some  thought  the  im- 
mense trenches  commenced  entirely  unnecessary.  .  .  .  Orders 
had  been  given  for  them  all  to  be  kept  in  the  trenches  through 
the  night,  but  it  was  so  extremely  dark,  and  the  rain  poured 
down  in  such  torrents,  that  it  was  thought  best  to  let  them  re- 
hire to  their  tents.  .  .  .  Next  day  one  third  only  of  the  army 
w^as  on  duty  at  a  time,  and  was  relieved  every  thiee  hours.  The 
Indians  were  getting  to  be  very  impudent,  and  it  became  ne- 
Gessarj'  for  us  to  keep  an  eye  to  them,  and  occasionally  give  them 
a  few  shells  and  grape.'  ''t 

¥/hi]st  the  British  were  preparing  their  batteries,  their  allies 
were  not  idle.  The  ground  being  cleared  for  several  hundred 
yards  around  the  fort,  they  had  no  other  means  of  annoying  the 
garrison  than  by  climbing  the  trees  and  firing  from  them.  Even 
at  that  distance  they  were  enabled  to  do  some  mischief:  a  few 
men  were  killed  and  many  wounded  by  this  distant  firing. 

*  History  tf  t!ie  War?  .f  Cobrel  Wood, 
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Sp€a>king  on  this  subject,  colonel  Wood  humuiously  oLseivcS' — 
'•Their  ethereal  annoyance,  however,  proved  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  the  militia;  for  although  they  did  their  duty  with  alacrity 
and  promptitude,  yet  their  motions  were  much  accelerated  by 
it — and  let  who  will  make  the  experiment,  it  will  be  invariably 
found,  that  the  movements  of  militia  will  be  quickened  by  a 
brisk  tire  of  musketry  about  their  ears." 

On  the  30th,  the  enemy's  batteries  were  complcLcd,  and  their 
artillery  fixed  on  them,  under  a  very  severe  fire  from  the  fort, 
by  which  they  suffered  some  loss.  A  number  of  boats  were 
seen  crossing  over  to  the  south-west  side  of  the  river,  iadei^ 
with  British  troops,  and  Indians.  Tlie  General  supposing  that 
it  might  be  their  intention  to  annoy  him  with  their  batteries, 
whilst  their  real  object  was  to  storm  the  fort,  caused  the  men 
who  were  not  on  duty  to  have  their  arms  always  in  readiness 
for  action:  "  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Rlay,"  says  colonel 
Wood,  "  it  was  discovered  that  the  British  batteries  •<vere  com- 
pleted ;  and  about  ten  o'clock  they  appeared  to  be  loading,  and 
adjusting  their  guns  on  certain  objects  in  the  camp.  By  this  time 
our  troops  had  completed  a  grand  traverse,  about  twelve  feet 
high,  upon  a  base  of  twenty  feet,  300  yards  long,  on  the  most 
elevated  ground  through  the  middle  of  the  camp,  calculated  to 
ward  off  the  shot  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  Orders  were  given  for 
all  the  tents  in  front  to  be  instantly  removed  into  its  rear,  which 
was  cfTected  in  a  few  minutes — and  that  beautiful  prospect  of 
cannonading  and  bombarding  our  lines,  which  but  a  moment  be- 
fore had  excited  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  British  engineer, 
was  now  entirely  fled,  and  in  its  place  nothing  vvas  to  be  seen 
hut  an  immense  shield  of  earth,  which  entirely  obscured  the 
whole  arm]'.  Not  a  tent  nor  a  single  person  was  to  be  seen. — 
Those  canvass  houses,  which  had  concealed  the  growth  of  the 
traverse  from  the  view  of  the  enemy,  were  now  protected  and 
hid  in  their  turn.  .  The  prospect  of  smoking  us  out,  was  now  at 
best  but  very  faint.  But  as  neifher  general  Proctor  nor  his  offi- 
cers were  yetconvinced  of  the  folly  and  futility  of  their  laborious 
preparations,  their  batteries  were  opened,  and  five  days  were 
spent  in  arduous  cannonading  and  bombarding  to  bring  them  to 
this  salutary  conviction.  A  tremendous  cannonade  was  kept  up 
nil  tlie  rest  of  the  day, and  shells  were  thrown  till  eleven  o'clock 
at  night.  Very  little  damage,  how^i^/,  w^as  done  in  the  campj 
one  or  two  were  killed  and  three  (Jl'^ur  wounded — among  the 
latter  was  major  Amos  Stoddard  of  the  1st  regiment  of  artillery 
— a  revolutionary  character,  a;jd  an  ofliccr  of  mnch-merit.  He 
was  wounded  sli'gliUjr'w'ith  a  piece  of  shell,  and  ahoat  ten  days 
afterwards  died  withihe  locked  jaw. 

"  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  returned  from  the  fort  wnth  our 
eighteen  pounders  with  some  eflect,  though  hut  sparingly — for 
tiie  stock  of  eighteen  pound  shot  was  but  small,  there  being  but 
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3o0  of  that  size  in  the  fort  when  the  seige  commenced,  and 
about  the  same  number  for  the  twelve  pounders.  A  proper  sup- 
ply of  this  article  had  not  been  sent  with  the  artillery  from 
Pittsburgh.  The  battery  of  the  enemy  supplied  us  with  twelve 
pound  shot;  but  they  had  no  eighteens,  all  their  large  guns  be- 
ing twenty-fours.  On  the  second  day  they  opened  their  fire 
again  with  great  fury,  and  continued  it  all  day,  but  without  any 
better  effect. 

"  It  had  been  apprehended  in  camp,  that  the  enemy,  finding 
he  could  not  effect  his  object  by  his  first  plan  of  attack,  would 
transfer  his  guns  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  establish 
batteries  upon  the  center  or  flanks  of  the  camp.  Works  calcu- 
lated to  resist  him  in  such  an  event  had,  therefore,  been  under- 
taken, and  were  already  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  On  the  3d, 
about  1 1  o'clock,  our  expectations  were  verified.  Three  pieces 
and  a  howitzer  were  suddenly  opened  on  the  camp  from  the 
bushes  on  the  left.  But  they  were  soon  silenced,  and  compel- 
led to  change  their  position  by  a  few  eighteen  pound  shot  from 
our  batteries.  They  resumed  their  fire  again  on  the  same  side, 
but  with  no  important  advantages.  On  this  day,  however,  they 
did  rather  more  execution  from  their  fire  on  every  side, 
than  they  had  done  before.  On  the  4th  their  fire  was  again  re- 
newed, but  with  less  vehemence  and  vivacity.  Those  who  were 
serving  their  guns  appeared  to  move  as  if  they  were  executing 
orders  which  they  disapproved,  and  making  exertions  which 
they  knew  would  fail — and  to  depress  them  still  more,  the  troops 
in  camp,  when  their  fire  was  not  very  brisk,  would  show 
themselves  above  the  intrenchments  and  give  them  three  cheers, 
swinging  their  hats  in  the  air. 

"  On  the  first  three  days,  the  fi^e  of  the  enemy  way  incessant 
and  tremendous;  five  and  eight  inch  shells  and  twenty-four 
pound  shot  had  fallen  in  showers  in  the  camp.  Our  batteries 
at  different  times  had  been  served  with  great  effect,  as  was  af- 
terwards acknowledged  by  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  scarcity  of  ammunition,  and  not  knowing  how 
long  the  siege  might  continue,  had  compelled  us  to  economise 
our  fire."*  "  With  aplenty  of  ammunition,  we  should  have  been 
able  to  have  blown  John  Bull  almost  from  the  Miami.  It  was 
extremely  diverting  to  see  with  what  pleasure  and  delight  the 
Indians  would  yell,  whenever  in  their  opinion  considerable  da- 
mage was  done  in  camp  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell.  Their  hang- 
ing about  the  camp,  and  occasionally  coming  pretty  near,  kept 
our  lines  almost  constantly  in  a  blaze  of  fire ;  for  nothing  can 
please  a  Kentuckian  better  than  to  get  a  shot  at  an  Indian — 
and  he  must  be  indulged."! 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  journal  of  an  officer  of  va- 
lunteers,  and  published  in  Brown's  History  of  the  late  War: 

'  History  rf  the  W«r,  t  Colonel  Wood . 
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'Every  moment  of  the  General  was  occupied  iii  illiecting'the  tt■o^^c3.  He 
addressed  the  men  in  the  most  masterly  and  eloquent  manner  on  the  situatiom 
in  which  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  jm,  and  of  the  importance  of  every 
man's  heing  vigilant  at  his  post.  This  address  convened  every  man  into  « 
hero:  it  inspired  them  with  a  zeal,  courage,  and  patriotism  never  surpassed. 

"  On  the  28th  the  enemy  commenced  a  very  brisk  fire  of  small  arms  :  in  the 
pveniny  the  Indians  were  conveyed  over  the  river  in  boats,  and  surrounded 
the  garrison  in  every  direction.  Several  of  colonel  Hall's  dragoons  volunteer- 
ed to  reconnoitre  the  en^  my's  camp,  but  before  they  had  got  fat  from  the  fort 
they  were  fired  on  by  the  Indians  and  compelled  to  return. 

"  On  the  :29th  the  siege  began  in  earnest,  all  communication  with  the  other 
post  was  cut  off.  The  firing  was  kept  up  the  whole  day.  The  enemy  had 
progressed  so  far  in  the  construction  of  their  batteries,  titat  dunng  the  niglit 
they  afiorded  them  siifScient  protection  to  work  by  day  light.  A  man  wastiiia 
day  mortally  wounded  as  he  was  standing  near  the  General. 

"  April  so—The  besieged  kept  up  a  well  directed  fire  against  the  enemy's 
batteries  and  considerably  inipedetl  their  progress,  hoats  filled  with  men 
were  seen  to  pass  to  the  fort  Meigs  side  of  the  river  ;  this  induced  the  (General 
to  believe  that  their  intention  was  to  draw  his  attention  to  their  batteries,  and 
to  surprise  and  storm  the  camp  in  the  rear.  Orders  were  therefore  given  for 
one  third  of  the  men  to  be  continually  on  guard,  and  the  remaining  iwo-thirds 
to  sleep  with  their  muskets  in  their  arms,  and  to  be  constantly  prepared,  at* 
moment's  warning,  to  fly  to  iheir  posts.  These  orders  were  strictly  obeyed, 
and  every  duty  performed  with  cheerfulness.  Notwithstanding  the  incessant 
fire  of  the- enemy,  the  men  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  river  for  water  every 
night  ;  the  well  not  being  finished.  Several  of  the  men  were  this  day  wound- 
ed, and  the  General  being  continually  exposed,  iiad  several  narrow  escapes. — 
During  the  night  the  enemy  towed  up  a  gun-boat  near  the  fort,  and  fired  at 
point  blank  s,hot  for  some  time,  but  without  effect.  They  retired  from  this  po» 
sition  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  for  our  gunners  to  see  her. 

"  The  general  traverse  was  now  completed,  as  well  as  several  small  ones  m 
various  directions.  The  fire  from  ihe  garrison  w  as  begun  with  effect.  During 
the  day  (May  1st)  the  enemy  fired  256  times  from  their  gun  batteries.  Their 
twenty-four  pound  shot  passed  through  the  pickets  without  cutting  them  down. 
Our  gunners  silenced  one  of  their  pieces  several  times.  They  did  not  fire  so 
rapidly  as  the  enemy,  but  with  a  better  aim;  eight  of  the  Americans  were 
wounded  this  day  ;  a  bullet  struck  the  seat  on  which  the  General  was  sitting, 
and  a  volunteer  w<»s  at  the  same  time  wounded  as  he  stood  directly  opposite 
to  him. 

•*  On  the  2d  of  May  both  parties  commenced  firing  very  early  with  bombs  and 
balls,  and  continued  it  very  briskly  all  day.  Our  troops  had  one  killed  and  ten 
wounded,  besides  several  others  shghtly  touched  with  Indiin  bullets.  The 
enemy  fired  this  day  457  cannon  shot. 

*'  1  he  next  day  commenced  with  a  very  brisk  and  fierce  firing  of  bombs  and 
cannon  balls,  and  continued  at  intervals  all  day.  They  opened  two  batteries 
upon  the  fort,  which  they  had  established  on  this  side  of  the  river,  within  2jO 
yards  of  the  rear  right  angle  of  the  camp,  one  of  which  was  a  bomb  battery.— 
An  Indian,  who  had  ascended  a  tree,  shot  one  of  our  men  through  the  head, 
and  six  were  killed  by  the  enemy's  bomb^.  They  fired  ol6  times  duringthe 
day,  and  forty-seven  times  during  the  night. 

"  It  rained  very  hard  on  the  4th,  which  retarded  the  fire  of  the  besiegers. — 
A  new  battery  uas  discovered  erected  on  this  side  of  the  river,  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  the  others,  and  traverses  were  commenced  to  guard  against  them,, 
Several  were  killed  and  wounded.  Lieutenant  Gwynn  killed  a  British  officer 
on  this  side  the  river  with  a  rifle :  220  shots  were  fired  this  day." 

The  General  was  under  no  little  apprehensions  on  account 
of  bia  magazines,  in  which  was  deposited  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  powder.  The  two  houses  which  contained  this  article 
were  atj  widely  separated  as  possible,  and^  as  well  secured  as 
circumstances  would  .permit.  They  had,  however,  attracted  the 
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8es  were  constantly  directed  to  them.  As  a  still  further  secu- 
rity, a  third  magazine  was  formed  in  the  height  of  the  siege. 
By  the  constant  firing  of  shot,  during  the  day,  and  shells  at 
night,  and  the  incessant  toil  of  erecting  new  works,  the  officers 
as  well  as  the  men  were  much  exhausted.  But  they  were  all  in 
ftdmirabie  spirits,  and  full  of  confidence  of  final  success.  The 
«luties  of  the  commanding  General  were,  lio\yever,  more  inces- 
sant than  that  of  any  other  ofHcer.  Judging  from  th<s  course 
^vhich  the  enemv  ought  to  have  taken,  he  had  little  doubt  but 
an  attack  would  he  made  to  take  the  place  by  storm  as  soon  as 
it  was  ascertained  that  no  breach  could  be  effected  by  his  cann<->r>. 
Every  precaution  was  used  to  prevent  surprise,  and  the  most- 
minute  directions  given  to  the  commanding  officers  of  corps,  as 
to  their  conduct  in  the  event  of  an  attack  of  that  description. 
Although  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  not  sufficien-t  toman  the 
Avorks  as  they  should  have  been,  it  was  yet  necessary  to  have  a 
small  residue  or  disposable  force.  The  Petersburgh  and  Pitts- 
burgh volunteers  were  chosen  for  that  purpose,,  which  were  re- 
duced to  a  little  upwards  of  one  hundred  eti'ective  men,  These 
were  encamped  in  the  centre  near  the  General's  quarters,  that 
they  miight  be  in  a  situation  to  repair  as  promptly  as  possible  to 
any  point  that  should  "be  attacked.  Affairs  were  thus  situated 
on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  May.  Nothing  as  yet  had  been  heard 
of  general  Clay,  with  his  brigade  of  1200  Kentuckians;  but  the 
appearance  of  Clay  himself,  or  some  person  to  announce  his  ap- 
proach, was  every  moment  expected.  The  night  of  the  4th 
>vas  extremely  dark:  the  General  still  supposing  that  an  attempt 
to  storm  the  fart  would  be  made,  had  carefully  visited  the  lines 
and  repeated  to  all  the  officers  on  duty  tlie  orders  he  had  before 
given  in  relation  to  that  event.  As  his  own  marquee  was  much 
exposed  to  the  effect  of  the  shells  xvhich  the  enemy  each  night 
showered  into  the  fort,  and  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  slept 
but  little,  captain  Croghan,  thinking  his  quarters  more  secure, 
had  sent  to  inform  the  General  that  he  was  on  guard,  and  re- 
quested him  to  take  his  bed  for  the  night:  the  General  had  about 
midnight  availed  himself  of  this  offer,  when  he  was  awakened 
by  a  messenger  from  the  officer  of  the  day,  informing  bim  that 
there  were  some  persons  at  the  gate,  who  brought  information 
from  general  Clay.  As  positive  orders  had  been  given  never  to 
open  the  gate  after  night  but  when  directed  by  the  General  in 
person,  he  immediately  rose  and  found  at  the  river  sally  port 
major  Trimble  of  Kentucky,  accompanied  by  captain  Oliver  and 
a  few  privates.  They  had  descended  the  river  in  a  skiff,  and 
had  left  general  Clay  above  the  rapids,  by  whom  they  were  in- 
structed to  inform  the  commanding  general  that  he  should  arrive 
at  the  fort  by  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Gene- 
ral Harrisen,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  infonnation,  determined  qa 
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making  a  vigorous  effort,  to  raise  the  siege  by  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack upon  the  enemy's  works,  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The 
attack  of  the  batteries  on  the  left  bank  was  to  be  committed  to 
a  part  of  general  Clay's  force,  upon  the  plan  which  we  have  be- 
fore  mentioned  as  that  which  the  commanding  General  intended 
to  have  executed  when  he  descended  the  river,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  if  the  fort  at  that  time  had  been  besieged.  Captain 
Hamilton,  of  the  Ohio  militia,  was  immediately  despatched,  ac- 
companied by  a  subaltern,  to  convey  the  necessary  orders  to 
Clay:  these  were  verbal,  as  the  General  was  apprehensive  that 
he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  had  he  possessed 
a  written  order,  they  would  be  made  acquainted  with  the  plan 
of  the  contemplated  attack.  Clay  was  directed  to  land  from 
six  to  800  men  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  above 
the  fort.  This  detachment,  with  Hamilton  for  their  guide,  were 
then  to  be  marched  "  to  the  British  batteries,  carry  them,  spike 
the  cannon,  cut  down  the  carriages,  and  then  return  to  their 
boats,  and  cross  over  to  the  fort."  The  residue  of  the  brigade 
was  to  be  landed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  conducted 
by  the  subaltern  who  went  with  Hamilton  to  the  fort.  As  soon 
as  Hamilton  was  despatched,  preparations  were  made  for 
a  sortie  against  the  batteries  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  river* 
It  was  intended  that  it  should  take  place  at  the  same  time  with 
that  which  was  to  be  made  by  general  Clay,  on  the  opposite 
shore.  The  regular  troops  under  colonel  John  Miller,  and  the 
Pittsburgh,  Greensburgh,  and  Petersburgh  volunteers,  were  aS' 
signed  for  this  duty.  As  all  the  intended  movements  depended 
upon  the  arrival  of  Clay,  his  appearance  was  anxiously  looked 
for.  The  eventful  5th  of  May,  however,  dawned,  and  he  was 
not  in  view.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  site  of  fort  Meigs 
is  just  below  the  foot  of  the  rapids  in  the  Miami,  which  are  se- 
veral miles  long.  The  pilot  of  general  Clay  informed  him  that 
he  could  not  be  answerable  for  conducting  the  boats  in  safety 
through  them  in  the  night,  and  urged  his  remaining  above  the 
rapids  until  morning.  This  recommendation  was  complied  with, 
and  it  was  not  until  8  o'clock  of  the  following  morning  that  Ha- 
milton met  with  Clay,  about  midway  the  rapids.  The  order 
was  then  delivered,  and  the  execution  of  it  committed  to  colo- 
nel Dudley,  the  senior  colonel,  with  about  800  men.  A  little 
before  nine  o'clock,  the  front  boat  of  general  Clay,  in  which 
was  the  general  himself,  was  seen  from  the  garrison,  descend- 
ing the  river,  near  the  left  shore,  and  warmly  engaged  with  a 
party  of  Indians,  who  fired  on  them  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  other  five  boats,  containing  the  residue  of  the  brigade,  af- 
ter the  command  of  Dudley  had  been  detached,  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  driven  ashore  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind  and  current,  and  did  not  arrive  until  some  time  after  the 
general.     They  also  were  fired  on  by  the  Indians  in  their  des- 
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t:eT\t.  As  the  Indians  appeared  to  be  increasing  in  that  direc- 
tion, a  detachment  was  ordered  out  from  the  fort  to  cover  their 
landing,  consisting  of  captain  Herring's  company  of  regulars, 
and  the  battaHon  of  volunteers  under  major  Alexander;  colonel 
Boswell,  however,  eiTected  his  landing  without  their  aid,  and  as 
he  was  by  this  time  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  British  batteries, 
General  Harrison  sent  an  officer  to  direct  him  to  march  his  men 
across  the  plain  which  intervenes  between  the  river  and  the 
fort,  in  very  open  order,  to  avoid  the  efTect  of  the  enemy's  can- 
non* He  thus  reached  the  fort  with  little  loss.  These  troops 
were  drawn  up,  together  with  the  detachment  which  had  been 
ordered  out  to  their  assistance,  under  the  west  line  of  the  fort. 
The  Indians  had  by  this  time  accumulated  in  considerable  num- 
bers on  this  flank,  which  increased  their  curiosity  so  much  that 
approaching  within  150  yards  of  the  garrison,  under  cover  of  the 
logs  and  stumps  which  covered  the  ground,  they  began  to  annoy 
the  troops  so  much  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  check  their 
presumption.  Boswell,  Alexander,  and  Herring  were  ordered 
to  charge  them.  This  was  done  with  great  alacrity  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  commanding  General,  and  although  cur  troops  suf- 
fered considerably  before  they  could  put  up  their  foe  from  their 
several  coverts,  who  received  the  fire  of  our  men  as  they  fled. 
They  were  hotly  pursued;  but  the  instant  when  our  troops 
were  gaining  a  most  decided  advantage,  it  became  necessary  to 
recal  them.  The  commanding  General,  standing  upon  the 
walls  of  the  fort,  Avith  a  glass  in  his  hand,  and  anxiously  viev/- 
sng  the  scene  before  him,  accidentally  discovered  that  a  body 
of  British  troops  were  coming  from  the  batteries  to  the  east  of 
the  fort,  to  the  assistance  of  tlieir  allies,  and  that  a  further  ad- 
vance would  enable  the  British  to  attack  our  troops  in  the  rear, 
whilst  they  were  engaged  with  the  Indians  in  front.  General 
Harrison  immediately  directed  his  aid-de-camp,  John  J.  John- 
son, Esq.  to  to  order  them  to  return.  Johnsoo's  horse  was  kill- 
ed under  him  before  he  could  communicate  this  order,  and  ma- 
jor Graham,  another  aid-de-camp,  was  despatched  to  effect  it. 
It  was  not  without  considerable  difliculty,  however,  that  the 
troops  could  be  brouglit  to  abandon  the  pursuit. 

This  affair  was  scarcely  terminated,  when  the  attention  of  the 
General  and  the  whole  garrison  were  drawn  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  by  the  shouts  of  the  brave  Kentuckians  in 
charging  the  enemy's  batteries.  General  Harrison  witnessed 
the  complete  success  of  this  part  of  his  plan,  and  every  battery 
taken  without  any  apparent  loss.  From  the  prospect  of  the 
fort,  he  saw  the  poles  on  which  the  British  flags  were  erected, 
prostrated  to  the  ground.  Every  thing  prognosticated  a  happy 
termination  to  this  important  enterprise.  The  main  body  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  indeed  to  have  taken  the  alarm;  their  drums 
w«?re  beating  to  arms,  and  the  troops  parading:  but  their  distance 
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from  llie  batteries  was  such  that  lliey  could  not  have  rcacaett 
them  before  our  troops  eould  have  returned  to  their  boats,  ai)d 
been  safely  embarked.  That  they  should  devote  a  few  moments 
to  exultation  and  triumph  upon  the  ground  which  they  had  so 
bravely  won,  was  to  be  expected;  but  these  moments  passed, 
they  still  lingered,  and  the  GeneraJ  saw  with  feelings  of  indes- 
cribable anguish  that  the  British  troops  were  in  full  march, 
whilst  not  the  smallest  appearance  was  observable  upon  the  part 
of  ours,  of  making  a  disposition  either  to  retreat  or  resist  the 
enemy.  In  fact  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  their  drums,  their 
attention  being  entirely  taken  up  with  the  novelty  of  their  situ- 
otion,  or  skirmishing  with  a  few  Indians  in  the  bushes  in  the  rear 
of  the  batteries.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  General  to  call 
to  them  across  the  river,  but  this  proved  ineffectual.  He  then 
offered  a  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who  should  swim  across 
the  river  and  apprise  captain  Dudley  of  his  danger.  This  was 
undertaken  by  an  officer.  Upon  arriving  at  the  beach,  he  at- 
tempted to  launch  a  large  perogue  which  was  drawn  up  there: 
but  before  this  could  be  effected,  and  he,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  some  men,  could  reach  the  middle  of  the  river,  the  en- 
emy had  already  arrived.  Between  forty  and  lifty  were  killed, 
and  550  taken  prisoners,  150  who  were  on  the  extreme  left, 
escaped  to  their  boats  and  reached  the  garrison  without  being 
followed  by  the  enemy,  bringing  with  them  some  of  their 
wounded. 

The  troops  destined  to  attack  the  batteries  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  River  had  been  for  some  time  ready,  but  the  Gen- 
eral perceiving  that  on  the  first  alarm  of  Dudley's  attack,  some 
of  the  British  troops  upon  that  side  had  been  sent  for,  and  at 
the  moment  of  the  surrender  of  Dud  leva's  corps  were  actually 
crossing  over,  he  waited  until  they  had  reached  the  opposite 
shore,  before  they  were  ordered  to  march.  This  detachment 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Miller,  of  the  19th  United 
States  regiment,  and  consisted  of  about  250  of  the  17th  and 
19th  Regiments,  100  twelve  month  volunteers,  and  captain 
Sebree's  company  of  Kentucky  militia.  They  were  drawn 
up  in  a  ravine  under  the  east  curtain  of  the  fort,  out  of  rpach 
of  the  enemy's  fire;  but  to  approach  the  batteries  it  was  neces- 
sary, after  having  ascended  from  the  ravine,  to  pass  a  plain  of 
200  yards  in  width,  in  the  woods  beyond,  which  were  the  bat- 
teries protected  by  a  company  of  British  grenadiers,  and  anoth- 
er of  light  infantry,  upwards  of  200  strong.  These  troops  were 
flanked  on  the  right  by  two  or  three  companies  of  Canadi- 
an militia,  and  on  the  left  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  under 
Tecumseh.  After  passing  along  the  ranks  and  encouraging 
the  men  to  do  their  duty,*  the  General  placed  himself  upon  the 

*  When  the  General  had  finished  his  exhortation,  which  besides  encourage- 
ment contained  some  threats  against  those  who  should  be  remrss,  an  Ipishmaa 
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battery  of  the  right  rear  angle,  to  witness  the  contest.  The 
troops  advanced  with  loaded,  but  trailed  arms.  They  had 
scarcely  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  when  they  received 
the  tire  of  the  British  Infantry.  It  did  them  httle  harm;  but 
ihe  Indians  being  placed  in  position,  and  takingsight  or  aim,  did 
great  execution.  They  had  not  advanced  more  than  fifty  yards 
on  the  plain  before  it  became  necessary  to  halt  and  close  the 
ranks.  This  was  done  with  as  much  order  by  word  of  com- 
mand from  the  officers,  as  if  they  had  been  on  parade.  The 
charge  was  then  made  and  the  enemy  fled  with  so  much  pre- 
cipitation, that,  although  many  were  killed,  none  were  taken. 
The  General  from  his  position  on  the  battery,  seeing  the  di- 
i-ection  that  a  part  of  them  had  taken,  despatched  Major  Todd 
with  the  reserve  of  about  fifty  regulars,  who  quickly  returned 
with  two  officers  and  forty-three  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.  In  this  action  the  volunteers  and  militia  suffered  less 
ihan  the  regulars,  because  from  their  position,  the  latter  were 
much  sooner  unmasked  by  the  hill,  and  received  the  first  fire  of 
all  tli,e  enemy. 

It  was  impossible  that  troops  could  have  behaved  better  than 
they  did  upon  this  sortie.  Some  further  particulars  respecting 
it  will  be  found  in  an  extract  from  the  commanding  General's 
official  letter,  and  the  general  order,  extracts  from  which  we 
shall  give  hereafter.  Shortly  after  the  troops  returned  from  this 
sortie,  a  boat  was  seen  putting  off  from  the  British  side,  bearing 
an  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce.  Upon  his  landing  at  the  beach, 
and  being  met  by  major  Hukill,  General  Harrison's  aid-de- 
camp, he  said  that  he  washed  to  see  General  Harrison,  and  that 
his  object  was  to  demand  a  surrender  of  the  fort:  Hukill  told 
him,  if  that  were  his  only  business,  he  might  spare  himself  the 
trouble,  but  that  he  would  report  what  he  had  said  to  his  Gene- 
ral. General  Harrison  being  anxious  to  ascertain  the  situation 
of  the  Kentuckians  who  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  directed 
him  to  be  blindfolded,  and  brought  into  the  fort.  The  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  the  fort  was  treated  as  an  insult.*  The  pro- 

in  the  ranks  called  out  to  him,  •'  Never  mind,  General,  we're  the  boys  that  can 
do  it."  A  laugh  alon.8f  the  whole  line  was  produced  by  this  speech.  And 
with  this  feeling  they  commenced  iheir  marca  up  the  hill  of  the  ravine,  from 
which  so  many  were  doomed  never  to  return. 

*  We  copy  the  following  account  of  this  interview  from  Niles'  Register, 
vol  4,  p  260  : 

"  We  are  authorised  to  state,  (says  a  Cincinnati  paper)  by  an  o:Ticer  of 
General  Harrison's  staff,  that  the  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  iate  Ciulli- 
cothe  Fredoniun,  relative  to  the  answer  which  was  given  by  the  General  to 
the  demand  of  his  surrender  to  general  Proctor,  is  not  correct.  The  answer 
there  attributed  to  the  General  was  made  by  a  soldier  of  our  ami)',  »  h(;,  be- 
ing upon  die  bank  of  the  river  with  some  others,  a  British  soldier  called  to 
them  and  observed  "that  tbey  had  better  hang  out  the  while  flag  and  surren^ 
der."  The  American  answered;  "  general  Hi(ll  has  not  yet  arrived ;  until  he 
comes  you  may  save  yourselves  the  trouble  oftisking  for  a  surrender."  'l"he  con- 
versation which  took  place  between  General  llanison  and  major  Chambeis,  of 
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positions  of  the  General  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the 
release  of  the  Kentuckians  was  acceded  to.  Several  flags  were 
exchanged  upon  this  subject,  and  the  enemy  ceased  to  notice 
the  garrison,  and  as  cannon  shot  had  become  very  scarce  in  our 
batteries,  there  was  no  more  firing  on  either  side  until  it  was 
discovered  that  the  enemy  were  removing  their  cannon,  when  it 
was  again  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  garrison.  The  extracts 
from  General  Harrison's  official  letters  to  the  secret.try  of  war, 
which  we  give  below,  will  be  found  to  contain  many  interesting 
particulars.*  "^ 

the  British  army,  who  was  sent  by  general  Proctor  to  demand  the  sarrender,  was 
as  nearly  as  can  be  recollected,  as  follows. 

".Major  Chambers. — General  Proctor  has  directed  me  to  demand  the  surren- 
der of  this  posu     He  wishes  to  spare  the  etfasion  of  biood. 

"  General  L'arrison. — The  demand  under  present  circumstances,  is  a  most 
extraordinary  one.  As  peneial  Proctor  did  not  send  me  a  summons  to  surren- 
der on  his  first  arrival,  I  had  supposed  that  he  believed  me  determined  to  do 
my  duty.  His  present  message  indicates  an  opinion  of  me  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  for. 

"Major  Chambers. — General  Proctor  could  never  think  of  saying  any  thing 
to  wound  your  feelings,  sir.  The  character  of  General  Harrison,  as  an  offi- 
cer, is  well  known.  General  Proctor's  force  is  very  respectable,  and  there  is 
with  him  a  larger  body  of  Indians  than  has  ever  before  been  embodied. 

*'  General  Harrison. — I  believe  1  have  a  very  correct  idea  of  general  Proc- 
tor's force;  it  is  not  such  as  to  create  the  least  apprehension  for  the  result  of 
the  contest,  whatever  shape  he  may  be  pleased  hereafter  to  give  to  it.  As- 
sure the  general,  however,  that  he  will  never  have  this  post  surrejidered  t» 
him  upon  any  terms.  Should  it  fall  into  his  hands,  it  will  be  in  a  manner  cal- 
cuLi'ed  to  do  him  more  honor,  and  to  give  him  larger  claims  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  his  government,  than  any  capitulation  could  possibly  do." 

*  "HKAD-QoABTEns,  Camp  Meigs,  9th  May,  1813. 

"  SIR— I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  the  enemy  having  been  several 
days  making  preparations  for  raising  the  siege  of  this  post,  accomplished  '.his 
day  the  removal  of  their  artillery  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  about  twelve 
o'clock  left  their  encampment  below,  were  soon  embarked  and  out  of  sight. 
1  liave  the  honor  to  enclose  you  an  agreement  entered  into  between  general 
Proctor  and  myself  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Kentucky  militia 
in  k\s  possession,  and  for  the  exchange  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regular 
troops  which  were  respectively  possessed  by  us.  My  anxiety  to  get  the  Ken- 
tucky troops  released  as  early  as  possible  induced  me  to  agree  to  the  dismission 
of  all  the  prisoners  I  had,  although  there  was  not  as  many  of  ours  in  general 
Proctor's  possession.  The  surplusage  is  to  be  accounted  for,  and  an  equal 
number  of  ours  released  from  their  parole,  whenever  the  government  may 
think  proper  to  direct  it. 

"  The  tw©  actions  on  this  side  of  the  river  on  the  5th  were  infinitely  more 
important  and  more  honorable  to  our  arms,  than  I  had  at  first  conceived.  In 
the  sortie  made  upon  the  left  flank,  captain  Nearing's  company  of  the  I9th 
regiment,  a  detachment  of  twelve  months'  volunteers  under  major  Alexan- 
der, and  three  companies  of  Kentucky  militia  under  colonel  Boswell,  defeat- 
ed at  least  double  the  number  of  Indians  and  British  militia. 

The  sortie  on  the  right  was  still  more  glorious ;  the  British  batteries  in  that 
direction  were  defended  by  the  grenadier  and  light  infantry  companies  of  the 
41st  regiment,  ?mounting  to  200  effectives  and  two  companies  of  militia, 
flanked  by  a  ho.st  of  Indians.  The  detachment  sent  to  attack  this  consisted  of 
all  '.he  men  off  duty  belonging  to  the  companies  of  Croghan  and  Bradford  of 
the  17lh  regiment,  Langham,  El^ott's,  (late  Graham's,)  and  Nearing's  of  the 
19th,  about  80  of  major  Alexander's  volunteers,  and  a  smgle  company  of  Ken- 
tucky raihtia  under  captain  Sebree,  amouLting  in  the  whole  to  not  more  Uian 
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In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  at  Sandusky,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  the  General  says,  "  From  the  account  given  hy  these  men," 
(two  British  deserters) "  my  opinion  is  confirmed  of  the  great  su- 
periority of  the  enemy  whoAvere  defeated  in  the  two  salUes  made 
on  the  5th  instant.  That  led  by  colonel  Miller  did  not  exceed 
350  men,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  they  defeated  200  British 
regulars,  150  militia,  and  four  or  five  hundred  hidians.  That 
American  regulars,  (although  they  were  raw  recruits)  and  such 
men  as  compose  the  Pittsburgh  and  Petersburgh  volunteers, 
uhould  behave  well,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at — but  that  a  com- 
pany of  militia  should  maintain  its  ground  against  four  times  its 
number,  as  did  captain  Sebree's  of  the  Kentucky,  is  truly  aston- 
ishing. These  brave  fellows  were  at  length,  however,  entirely 
surrounded  by  Indians,  and  would  have  been  entirely  cut  off, 
but  for  the  gallantry  of  lieutenant  Gwynne  of  the  19th  regiment, 
who,  with  part  of  captain  Elliott's  company,  charged  the  ene- 
my and  released  the  Kentuckians.  I  enclose  you  a  list  of  the 
killed  and  Wounded  during  the  whole  seige.  It  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  I  had  supposed  it  would  be  when  I  last  wrote 
to  you — but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  did  not  bleed 
uselessly,  but  in  the  course  of  successful  exertions.  The  re- 
turn does  not  embrace  those  who  fell  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Bliami." 

The  total  amount  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  foregoing  ac- 
tion was  as  follows:  killed,  81 ;  wounded,  189. — Total  killed  and 
wounded,  270. 

Sixty-four  of  the  above  were  killed  in  the  sorties,  and  124 
wounded;  the  remainder  81,  killed  and  wounded  within  the  for- 
tified camp. 

In  the  general  order  which  was  published  on  the  9tb,  the 
General  mentions  with  the  highest  approba-tion  the  conduct  oi 
the  troops  in  general,  and  gives  them  his  thanks,  as  he  does  thu 
following  ofiicers  by  name,  viz:  Wood  and  Gratiot,  of  the  en- 
gineers; captains  Gushing  and  Hall,  of  the  artillery;  colonel 
Miller  and  major  Todd,  of  the  19«h  infantry;  major  Ball,  of  the 
United  States  dragoons;  colonel  Mills,  and  majors  Lodwick  and 
Ritzer,  of  the  Ohiomihtia;  major  Johnson  of  the  Kentucky  mi- 
litia; captains  Croghan,  Bradford,  Langham,  Elliott,  and  Near- 
ing;  lieutenants  Campbell,  Gwyn,  Kercheval,  Lee,  and  Rees; 
ensigns  Ship,  Hawkins,  Harrison,  Mitchel,  and  Stockton,  of  the 
United  States  infantry:  to  brigadier  general  Clay,  colonel  Bos- 
well,  and  major  Fletcher,  and  the  captains  Dudley,  Simmons, 

.';40.  Yet  the  event  of  the  action  was  nat  a  moment  doubtful,  and  had  not  the 
British  troops  been  covered  in  their  cetreat  by  their  allies,  the  whoie  ol'theiM 
would  have  been  taken. 

"It  is  not  possible  for  troops  to  behave  better  than  ours  did  throughout — 
all  the  officers  exerted  themselves  to  execute  my  orders,  and  the  enemy,  who 
had  a  full  view  of  our  operations  from  the  opposite  shore,  declared  th«t  thei^ 
had  n^vp.r  ^fpu  so  nrioh  worlr  ri^formed  in  so'sb^rt  a  time/' 
.^0 
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and  Mctcair,  of  Clay's  brigade.  Adjufant  Brown,  Mr.  Peters, 
conducto- of  artillery,  and  toseijeants  Timberlake,  Henderson, 
James,  and  Meldrum,  and  I^Ir.  Lion,  principal  artilicer:  to  the 
Petersburgh  and  Pittsburgh  volunteers,  captain  Scbree  and  his 
company  of  Kentucky  militia;  also  to  major  Hukill,  acting  in- 
spector general;  lieutenant  OTallon,  acting  deputy  adjutant- 
general,  and  to  his  aids-de-camp,  major  Graham  and  John  J. 
Johnson,  Esq. 

Upon  the  subject  of  colonel  Dudley's  misibrtune,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  the  War  in  the  West,  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  The  defeat  of  colonel  Dudley  very  naturally  became  the  sub- 
ject of  much  speculation  in  Kentucky;  and  a  considerable  diver- 
sity'of  opinion  existed,  respecting  the  causes  of  the  disaster  and 
the  actors  concerned  in  it.  The  subject,  however,  appears  very 
plain.  Those  who  were  in  the  defeat,  commonly  attributed  it> 
very  justly,  to  tlieir  own  imprudence  and  zeal,  which  were  not 
properly  controlled,  and  directed  by  the  orders  and  exam.ple  of 
their  leader.  There  was  nothing  ditiicult  or  hazardous  in  the 
enterprise — the  whole  misfortune  resulted  from  the  imprudent 
manner  of  its  execution.  The  batteries  were  easily  taken,  and 
the  retreat  was  perfectly  secure;  but  the  detachment  wanted  a 
head  to  direct  and  restrain  its  Kentucky  impetuosity  to  its  pro- 
per object." 

The  following  judicious  observations  are  made  in  M'Afee's 
History:  "It  was  fortunate  for  the  American  cause,  that  the 
enterprise  of  general  Proctor  against  fort  Meigs  Nvas  delayed 
BO  long.  Had  he  been  ready  to  sail  as  soon  as  the  lake  be- 
came navigable,  and  so  timed  his  movements  "as  to  arrive  at  the 
fort  during  the  tirst  week  in  April,  immediately  after  the  last 
militia  of  the  winter  campaign  were  discharged,  and  before  Ge- 
neral Harrison  arrived  with  reintbrcements,  he  must  have  suc- 
ceeded against  that  post.  The  garrison  was  then  left  very  weak, 
being  considerably  less  than  300  effectives.  The  works,  too, 
•were  then  very  incomplete,  and  entirely  too  large  for  that  num- 
ber, as  the  fortified  camp  included  seven  or  eight  acres  of  ground. 
The  place  was  still  with  propriety  denominated  camp  Mcigs^ 
more  frequently  than  it  was  styled  a  fort.  Its  capture  would 
have  been  a  most  serious,  loss,  as  it  contained  nearly  all  the  artil- 
lery and  military  stores  of  the  north-western  army,  beside  a  large 
amount  of  provisions.  General  Harrison  repeatedly  in  the  win- 
ter had  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  government,  the  neces- 
sity of  pjeparing  a  force  to  take  the  place  of  the  militia  then  in 
service;  but  instead  of  doing  this,  we  have  seen  that  the  new 
secretary,  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  last  of  those  troops 
were  disbanded,  restricted  General  Harrison  to  the  use  of  regu- 
lars, which  were  still  to  be  levied  in  a  country,  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  raise  a  regiment  of  regulars  through  the  whole 
jear.      Without  the   aid  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  militia^ 
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which  (.he  General  called  into  service  without  the  authority,  ana 
contrary  to  the  views  of  the  war  departnicnt,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  important  post  at  the  rapids  would  have  been  lost.'= 

In  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  con- 
gress, at  their  subsequent  session,  he  sa}'s,  *  the  issue  of  the  late 
siege  of  fort  Meigs,  leaves  us  nothing  to  regret  but  a  single  act 
of  inconsiderate  valor." 

On  the  12th  of  May  General  Harrison  proceeded  to  Lower 
Sandusky,  where  he  found  governor  Meigs  with  a  large  body  of 
militia,  and  learned  that  a  still  larger  force  was  following  on. — 
On  the  arrival  of  the  General  at  FrankKnton,  on  the  IGth,  the 
following  general  order  was  issued: 

"  Head  Quarters,  Fyanklinluii,  May  \6th,  1813. 
*'  The  commaiifiing  General  has  observed  wiUi  the  warmest  gratitude,  tlie  as- 
tonisliin,!^  exertions,  which  iiave  been  mvide  by  his  excellency  governor  Mei.^s, 
and  tile  gent-i-als  £^nd  other  militia  ofiicers  of  this  staio,  in  collecting  and  equip- 
ing  a  body  of  troops  for  the  relief  of  camp  Meigs.  Uut  the  eftbrts  of  theSvj 
men  would  have  been  una\aliing,  had  they  not  been  seconded  by  the  patriotic 
ardor  cf  every  description  of  cidzens,  which  has  induced  tliem  to  leave  their 
homes,  at  a  most  critical  season  of  the  year,  regixj'dless  of  every  consideration, 
but  that  of  reiidering  service  to  their  country.  The  General  found  the  road 
from  Lower  Sandusky  to  this  place,  literally  covered  with  men,  and  amongst 
them  many  who  had  shared  i\i  the  toils  aad  dangers  of  the  rfivolutionary  war, 
and  on  whom,  of  course,  there  existed  no  legal  claims  forViilitary  services.— 
The  General  has  every  reason  to  believe,  that  similar  elTorts  have  been  made 
in  Kentucky.  He  offers  to  all  those  brave  men  from  both  slates,  his  sincere 
ackiiowled..'ments  ;  and  is  happy  to  inform  them,  that  there  is  at  present  no 
necessity  for  their  longer  continuance  in  the  held.  The  enemy  has  fled  with 
precipitation  from  camp  Meigs,  and  that  is  in  a  much  better  situation  to  resist 
an  attack,  than  when  the  last  siege  was  commenced. 

"  By  order  of  the  General, 

"R.  G  RAH  A. M,  ./Jit/." 

"  This  order  exiCited  considerable  murmurs  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  The  volunteers  had  marched  under  the  expectation  of 
being  led  immediately  against  the  enemy;  and  they  reflected  on 
General  Harrison  and  the  government  for  being  too  tardy  in  their 
movements.  Those  who  understood  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  ditficulty  of  supplying  a  large  army  through  a  swam- 
py wilderness  of  140  miles  in  extent,  were,  however,  satisfied 
that  nothing  better  could  be  done.  There  being  a  necessity^  in 
the  first  instance  for  obtaining  the  command  of  the  lake,  |jr 
which  the  greatest  exertions  were  making,  it  would  have  been 
extravagant  folly  to  retain  so  large  a  mounted  force  in  service  at 
fort  Meigs,  or  to  have  led  them  through  the  wilderness  against 


le  enemy 


ll-H- 


The  season  of  the  year  had  now  arrived  when  the  troops  des- 
tined to  act  against  the  enemy,  should  have  been  ready  to  take 
the  field.  A  very  small  portion  had  as  yet  been  inlisted.  The 
presence  of  the  General  being  not  necessary  at  this  time  on  the 
frontiers,  he  repaired  |o  the  interior  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of 
<he  cfHcers  wlio  were  employed  in  the  recruiting  service,  and  t'^ 
•  Histor\'  of  the  War. 
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embody  and  organize  such  of  those  as  had  been  raised.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  by  the  way  of  ChilUcothe  to  Cincinnati, 
whence  he  could  disseminate  his  order:;  with  most  faciUty, 
over  the  immense  extent  of  territory,  which  was  assigned  to  raise 
recruits  for  his  army.  The  greater  part  of  the  companies  of  the 
24th  regiment  which  was  raised  in  Tennessee  having  been  filled, 
they  were  ordered  on.  They  arrived  at  Cincinnati  shortly  after 
the  General  reached  that  place,  and  were  immediately  sent  on 
to  Franldinton.  Having  completed  his  arrangements  in  the  in- 
terior, the  General  again  set  out  for  the  frontiers.  On  his  arri- 
val at  Franklinton,  he  held  a  council  with  the  chiefs  of  the  De- 
laware, Shawanese,  Wyandot,  and  Seneca  tribes.  "  He  inform- 
ed them  that  circumstances  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  which  in- 
duced him  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  tribes,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  join  the  enemy  in  case  they  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing fort  Meigs — that  a  crisis  had  arrived,  which  required  all 
the  tribes  who  remained  neutral,  and  who  were  willing  to  engage 
in  the  war,  to  take  a  decided  stand  either  for  or  against  us— 
that  the  President  wanted  no  false  friends — tliat  the  proposal  of 
general  Proctor  to  exchange  the  Kentucky  militia  for  the  tribes 
in  our  friendship,  indicated  that  he  had  received  some  hint  of 
their  willingness  to  take  up  the  tomahawk  against  us — and  that 
to  give  the  United  States  a  proof  of  their  good  disposition,  they 
must  either  remove  with  their  families  into  the  interior,  or  the 
warriors  must  accompany  him  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  fight 
for  the  United  States.  To  the  latter  condition  the  chiefs  and 
warriors  unanimously  agreed  ^  and  said  they  had  long  been  anx- 
ious for  an  invitation  to  fight  for  the  Americans.  Tarhe,  the 
oldest  Indian  in  the  western  country,  who  represented  all  the 
tribes,  professed  in  their  name  the  most  indissoluble  friendship 
for  the  United  States.  General  Harrison  then  told  them  he 
would  let  them  know,  when  they  would  be  wanted  in  the  ser- 
vice— '  but  you  must  conform  to  our  mode  of  warfare.  You 
^re  not  to  kill  defenceless  prisoners,  old  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren.' He  added  that  by  their  conduct  he  would  be  able  to 
tell,  whether  the  British  could  restrain  their  lodians  from  such 
horrible  cruelty.  For  if  the  Indians  fighting  with  him  would 
foft»ear  such  conduct,  it  would  prove,  that  the  British  could  also 
restrain  theirs  if  they  wished  to  do  it.  He  humorously  told 
them  he  had  been  informed,  that  general  Proctor  had  promised 
to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Tecumseb,*  if  he  succeeded 
against  fort  Meigs,  to  be  treated  as  that  warrior  might  think 
proper,     '  Now  if  I  can  succeed  in  taking  Proctor,  you  shall 

*  Thero  is  no  doubt  that  when  Proctor  made  the  arrangement  for  the  attack 
on  fort  Meigs  with  TecHm>'eh,  the  latter  insisted,  and  the  former  agreed  that 
General  Harrison,  and  all  who  fought  at  Tippecanoe,  should  be  given  up  to  the 
Indians  to  he  burned.  Major  Ball  of  the  dragoons  ascertained  this  fact  frtriB 
jxrisonars;  deserters,  and  Indians,  all  of  whom  agreed  to  its  truths 
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h^vehim  lor  your  prisoner,  provided  you  vvill&gree  to  treat  him 
m  a  squaw,  and  only  put  petticoats  upon  him-,  for  he  must  be  a 
coward  who  would  kill  a  defenceless  prisoner.'  "* 

Whilst  the  General  was  at  Franklinton,  he  received  intelli- 
gence fronm  general  Clay,  that  the  enemy  were  again  preparing 
to  invest  fort  Meigs  Avith  a  very  large  force.  The  24th  regiment 
had  left  Franklinton  some  days  before.  The  General  Im- 
mediately  set  out,  and  having  overtaken  this  regiment  below 
Upper  Sandusky,  believing  the  danger  to  be  very  pressing,  caus- 
ed three  hundred  of  the  stoutest  and  most  active  men  to  be  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  making  a  forced  march  to  fort  Meigs. 
The^e  troops,  stimulated  by  the  presence  and  exliortations  of 
the  General,  and  by  the  example  of  colonel  Anderson,  lieuten- 
ant colonel  Gaines,  and  the  other  officers,  performed  a  most  ra- 
pid march  across  the  Black  swamp,  which  was  in  a  state  the  most 
difricalt  to  be  passed,  either  by  man  or  beast;  the  mud  being 
partly  dried,  but  not  so  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man.  It  was 
with  much  dithculty  that  their  legs  could  be  drawn  out,  sinking 
as  they  did  almost  every  step  nearly  to  the  knees.  The  General 
left  the  troops  witiiin  a  few  miles  of  the  fort,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  and  colonel  Anderson,  with  his  com- 
mand, a  few  hours  after. 

At  fort  Meigs,  General  Harrison  found  colonel  Johnson's  re- 
giment of  mj3unted  velunteers,  which  he  had  despatched  from 
Cincinnati,  to  scour  the  frontiers  in  the  direction  of  forts 
Wayne  and  Defiance.  This  service  they  had  performed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  General.  As  there  appeared  to  be  no  enem.y  abou  t 
the  fort,  the  General  despatched  colonel  Johnson  with  a  detach- 
ment of  his  regiment  to  the  river  Raisin,  to  procure  intelligence. 
The  colonel  returned  with  two  of  the  French  citizens,  from 
whom  the  General  received  such  information  as  convinced  him 
that  no  immediate  attempt  would  be  made  by  the  enemy. — 
These  men  corroborated  the  information  that  colonel  Johnson 
had  received  from  the  other  citizens  at  the  river  Raisin,  that 
the  enemy  were  not  yet  prepared  for  the  contemplated  attack 
upon  our  posts;  but  that  a  war  party  of  about  100  Indians  had 
passed  the  river  Raisin  in  canoes,  and  had  directed  their  course 
towards  Lower  Sandusky.  As  there  was  no  longer  any  neces- 
sity for  the  General's  remaining  at  fort  Meigs,  he  set  out  from 
that  place  on  the  1st  of  July,  escorted  by  a  company  of  colonel 
Johnson's  regiment,  commanded  by  captain  M'Afee.  The 
swamp  was  exceedingly  bad.  The  horses  of  the  escort  being 
much  worn  down  were  scarcely  able  to  get  through  it.  Those 
of  the  General  and  his  staff  being  strjonger,  out  travelled  the  escort 
so  much,  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Sandusky,  but  a  few  of  the 
men  were  with  him.  On  this  occasion  the  General  had  one  of 
those  providential  escapes,  of  which  there  were  so   many  ir^ 

*  HiBtorv  of  the  War ' 
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stances  in  the  course  of  Ibis  war.  The  Indians,  of  whose  de- 
parture from  Maiden  colonel  Johnson  had  received  ijitelli- 
gencc,  after  liaving,  on  the  preceding  day,  killed  at  a  farm 
house  near  Sandusky,  three  men,  a  woman,  and  two  children, 
had  foimcd  an  ambuscade  on  the  fort  Meigs  road,  about  three 
miles  from  Sandusky,  liaving  waited  all  day  and  no  person 
a]>pearing,  it  was  broken  up,  some  siiort  time  before  the  Ge- 
neral passed.  They  were  heard  by  some  of  his  parly  tofireotf 
their  guns  as  is  their  custom  when  they  are  overtaken  by  rain; 
and  are  not  afraid  of  being  discovered.  The  coming  on  of  this 
slight  rain,  in  all  probability,  saved  the  General  and  the  oiiicers 
who  were  with  him  from  destruction.  ThecommandingGeneral 
jiad  ordered  the  squadron  of  dragoor.s  under  colonel  Ball  to 
meet  him  at  Sandusky — they  accordingly  arrived  on  the  2nd — 
and  the  General  immediately  set  out  v.'ith  tliem  for  Cleveland. 
To  that  place  the  secretary  of  war  had  some  time  before  des- 
patched major  Jessup*  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  boats 
which  were  to  convey  the  army  across  the  lake — as  a  number  of 
them  were  now  finished,  and  as  Cleveland  was  also  a  deposite 
for  provisions,  and  situated  immediately  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  of  course  subject  to  an  attack  by  water  as  long  as  the 
enemy  possessed  the  superiority  on  tlie  lakes,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  its  security.  For  this  purpose  colonel  Ball 
with  his  squadron  was  left  in  command,  and  ordergVere  given 
to  sink  the  boats  as  fast  as  they  were  finished  in  the  deep  water  of 
the  Cayahoga  river.  Orders  were  also  given  to  erect  a  small  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  liaving  made  these  arrangements 
the  General  set  out  on  his  return  to  Lower  Sandusky,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  which  it  was  his  intention  to  assemble  the  army  which 
was  to  be  employed  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  middle  of 
July  had  now  arrived,  and  it  was  still  not  in  his  power  to  deter- 
mine what  number  of  regular  troops  he  could  calculate  upon 
obtaining,  and  as  that  had  been  made  by  the  war  department, 
the  criterion  for  determining  whether  any,  or  if  any  what  num- 
ber of  militia  were  to  be  called  into  service,  he  was  still  unable 
to  make  the  requisitions  upon  the  respective  states.  We  have 
before  mentioned  the  arrival  of  colonel  Johnson's  regiment  of 
volunteerson  the  frontiers.  The  General  had  directed  the  colonel 
to  repair  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Huron,  on  lake  Erie  as  a  con- 
venient situation  for  recruiting  the  horses,  and  one  also  from 
which  they  could  conveniently  repair  to  any  point  of  our  line 
which  the  enemy  should  attack.  Whilst  the  General  was  at 
Cleveland,  however,  he  had  received  instructions  from  the  war 
department  to  order  Oiis  regiment  to  repair  to  Kaskaskia  to 
protect  that  frontier  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians. 

•  The  present  quarter  master  general  of  the  army,  who  so  greatly  dlsliis- 
guished  himself  on  the  Niagara  frontier  in  the  war. 
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This  order  was  immediately  obeyed,  although  extremely 
against  the  wishes  of  the  regiment,  and  it  had  already  marched 
on  its  destined  service. 

After  the  departure  of  Johnson's  regiment,  there  remained 
with  the  commanding  General  no  disposable  force  whatever; 
but  in  a  few  days  after,  some  companies  of  the  26th  and  29th 
regiments  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky.  The  main  body  of  the 
last  mentioned  regiment  was  also  approaching  under  its  com- 
mander colonel  Paul.  The  returns  made  about  the  middle  of 
February  of  the  amount  of  the  regular  troops  in  the 
north-v/estern  army,  including  those  on  the  march  to  join  it,  as 
well  as  the  garrisons,  was  about  2000.  Whilst  the  General 
was  at  Cleveland,  he  had  despatched  an  officer  of  his  staff  (o 
confer  with  commodore  Perry,  at  Presque  Isle,  and  to  ascertaiu 
when  it  was  probable  the  flotilla  would  be  ready  to  sail.  The 
information  brought  by  this  officer,  captain  Richardson,  detei- 
mined  the  General  to  commence  the  embodying  of  his  troops 
with  as  much  expedition  as  possible.  On  the  20th  July, 
the  long  expected  orders  from  the  secretary  of  war  arrived,  au- 
thorisiTig  him  to  call  out  the  mihtia.  The  General  immediately 
despatched  his  aid-de-camp,  major  Trimble,  with  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Kentucky.  The  call  on  the  governor  of  Ohio  was 
delayed  in  consequence  of  the  greater  facility  with  whicli  the 
militia  of  that  state  might  join  the  army,  and  it  was  not  as  yet 
known  how  niany  would  be  Avanted  to  complete  the  number 
which  had  been  fixed  on  as  the  maximum  to  be  employed  in  the 
invasion  of  Canada.  By  major  Trimble  orders  were  also  sent 
to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  28th  regiment,  which  h;;d  been 
raised  in  Kentucky.  We  must  now-  turn  our  attention  to  the 
important  events  growing  out  of  the  second  attempt  of  general 
Proctor  upon  our  line  of  posts. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  the  boats  of  the  enemy  appeared  ascend- 
ing the  Miami  to  fort  Meigs,  and  on  the  following  morning  a  non- 
commissioned officers  guard  often  men  was  suprised,  and  seven 
of  them  killed  or  captured  by  the  Indians.  In  the  riight  of  the  20th^ 
captain  M'Cnne  of  the  Ohio  militia,  was  despatched  by  general 
Clay  to  inform  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  arrival  of  the  ene- 
my before  fort  Meigs.  The  information  reached  the  General 
at  Lower  Sandusky.  Out  of  the  troops  which  were  with  him 
the  General  immediately  strengthened  the  garrison  of  the  fort, 
(Stephenson)  to  160  men,  and  committed  its  defence  to  major 
Croghan.  With  the  residue  of  his  force,  amounting  to  140  re- 
gulars, he  took  post  at  the  old  Seneca  town,  on  the  Sandusky  ri- 
ver, nine  miles  above  fort  Stephenson.  This  position  was  cho- 
sen as  the  most  convenient  to  assemble  the  troops,  which  v/ere 
coming  from  the  interior,  and  from  v/hich  succours  could  be  sent 
to  fort  Meigs,  fort  Stephenson,  or  Cleveland,  and  from  which  also 
hp  could  defend  Upper  Sandusky,  should  the  enemy  make  any 
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attempts  to  destroy  the  great  magazine  of  j3rovisions  which  had 
been  accumulated  at  that  place.    Captain  M'Cune  was  ordered 
to  return  to  fort  Meigs,  and  inform  general  Clay  that  in  the  event 
of  the  enemy's  opening  their  batteries  against  the  fort,  that  ever}' 
effort  woul    be  made  to  relieve  it :  in  the  mean  time  that  he  must 
be  particularly  cautious  to  guard  against  surprise.     General 
Harrison  was  shortly  after  joined  by  brigadier  generals  M'Arthur 
and  Cass,  and  by  colonel  Paul,  with  the  27th  regiment,  upwards 
of  300  strong.     Colonel  Ball  also  joined  him  with  the  squadron 
of  dragoons  from  Cleveland.     It  was  the  intention  of  the  Gene- 
ral, should  the  enemy  lay  regular  siege  to  fort  Meigs,  to  select 
400  men  from  the  troops  which  were  with  him,  and  by  an  old 
and  unfrequented  route  to  approach  the  fort  so  as  to  reach  it  a 
little  before  day,  and  at  any  hazard  to  break  through  tlie  lines 
of  the  enemy.     By  captain  M'Cun6,  who  had  again  been  sent 
out  to  him,  the  General  was  informed  that  about  800  Indians 
had  passed  up  the  Miami,  in  view  of  the  fort,  with  the  design  as 
was  supposed  to  attack  fort  Winchester.  The  General  believed 
that  the  real  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  di'aw  his  attention  to  that 
quarter,  to  cover  their  design  upon  Upper  Sandusky,  Lower  San- 
dusky, or  Cleveland.     A  reconnoitring  party  was  therefore  con- 
stantly kept  out,  in  the  direction  of  the  first  of  these  places  as 
well  as  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.     Captain  M'Cune  was  order- 
dered  to  return  to  fort  Meigs  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  to  inforaa 
general  Clay  of  the  situation  and  intentions  of  the  commanding 
General.     This  gallant  veteran  arrived  near  the  fort  next  morn- 
ing at  day  brealv,  after  encountering  many  Indian  camps,  and 
putting  gpurs  to  his  horse  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  opening  of 
the  fort,  was  fortunate  enough  to  enter  it  without  injury.     His 
arrival  no  doubt  saved  this  important  post,  for  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  a  heavy  firing  of  small  arms,  (musketry  and  rifles,)  was 
heard  oiji  the  Sandusky  road,  intermingled  with  Indian  yells  and 
shouts,  ilie  whole  indicating  a  severe  battle  between  a  body  of 
Indians  and  one  of  our  troops.  The  whole  garrison  immediately 
flew  to  arms,  in  the  almost  unanimous  belief  that  General  Har- 
rison, coming  to  their  relief,  was  attacked  by  the  enemy.     The 
officers  even  of  the  highest  grades  were  of  that  opinion,  and 
some  of  them  insisted  on  being  sutTered  to  march  out  to  the  re- 
lief of  their  friends.     General  Clay,  although  unable  to  account 
for  the  firing,  yet  as  captain  M^Cune  had  left  Seneca  but  the 
night  before,  and  brought  no  intelligence  of  its  being  the  inten- 
tion of  General  Harrison  until  there  should  appear  farther  neces' 
sity  for  it,  either  to  come  on  with,  or  send  any  troops  to  fort 
Meigs,  he  could  not  believe  that  the  General  could  so  soon  have 
altered  his  indention.     This  information  in  a  great  measure  sa- 
tisfied the  officers,  but  not  the  men,  who  were  extremely  indig- 
nant at  being  prevented  from  going  to  share  the  dangers  of  their 
eommander  In  chief,  and  theiF  brother  soldiers.  A  smart  shower 
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of  rain,  however,  soon  put  an  end,  as  well  to  this  battle,  as  to 
their  apprehensions.  It  proved  to  be  the  well  conceived  strata- 
gem of  an  Indian  chief,  to  draw  out  the  garrison,  or  a  part  of 
it,  whose  return  was  to  have  been  intercepted  by  a  body  of  In- 
dians, whilst  the  British  troops  were  to  rush  upon  and  carry  the 
fort.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  the  plan  would  have 
succeeded,  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of 
captain  M-Cune.  The  allies  remained  but  one  day  alter  this 
well  devised  stratagem  before  fort  Meigs.  On  the  28th  the  Bri- 
tish embarked  their  troops  and  stores,  and  proceeded  down  the 
Miami. 

"  The  force  which  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  brought  against 
\is  in  this  instance,  has  since  been  ascertained  to  have  been  about 
5000  strong.  A  greater  number  of  Indians  were  collected  by 
them  for  this  expedition,  than  ever  were  assembled  in  one  body 
on  any  other  occasion  during  the  whole  war. 

"  Having  raised  the  siege  of  camp  Meigs,  the  British  sailed 
round  into  Sandusky  bay,  whilst  a  competent  number  of  their 
savage  allies  marched  across  through  the  swamps  of  Portage 
river,to  co-operate  in  a  combined  attack  on  Lower  Sandusky,  ex- 
pecting no  doubt  that  General  Harrison's  attention  would  be 
chiefly  directed  to  forts  Winchester  and  Meigs.  The  General, 
however,  had  calculated  on  their  taking  this  course,  and  had 
been  careful  to  keep  patroles  down  the  bay,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Portage,  where  he  supposed  their  forces  would  debark. 

"  Several  days  before  the  British  had  invested  fort  Meigs, 
General  Harrison  with  major  Croghan  and  some  other  officers, 
had  examined  the  heights  which  surround  fort  Stephenson; 
and  as  the  hill  on  the  opposite  or  south-east  side  of  the  river 
was  found  to  be  the  most  commanding  eminence,  the  General 
had  some  thoughts  of  removing  the  fort  to  that  place,  and  ma- 
jor Croghan  declared  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  work.  But 
the  General  did  not  authorize  him  to  do  it,  as  he  believed  that  if 
the  enemy  intended  to  invade  our  territory  again,  they  would 
do  it  before  the  removal  could  be  completed.  It  was  then  final- 
ly concluded  that  the  fort  which  was  calculated  for  a  garrison 
of  only  200  men,  could  not  be  defended  against  the  heavy  artil- 
lery of  the  enemy;  and  that  if  the  British  should  approach  it  by 
water,  which  would  cause  a  presumption  that  they  had  brought 
their  heavy  artillery,  the  fort  must  be  abandoned  and  burnt,  pro- 
vided a  retreat  could  be  effected  with  safety.  In  the  orders  lefl 
with  major  Croghan  it  was  stated — '  Should  the  British  troops  ap- 
proach you  in  force  with  cannon,  and  you  can  discover  them  in 
time  to  effect  a  retreat,  you  will  do  so  immediately,  destroying 
all  the  public  stores.' 

" '  You  must  be  aware,  that  the  attempt  to  retreat  in  the  face 
of  an  Indian  force  would  be  vain.     Against  such  an  enemy  your 
garrison  would  be  safe,  however  great  the  number.' 
-51 
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"  On  the  evening  of  the  29th,  General  Harrison  received  intel- 
ligence by  express  fronn  general  Clay,  that  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned the  siege  of  fort  Meigs;  and  as  the  Indians  on  that  day 
had  swarmed  in  the  woods  round  his  camp,  he  entertained  no 
doubt  but  that  an  immediate  attack  was  intended  either  on  San- 
dusky or  Seneca.  He  therefore  immediately  called  a  council 
of  war,  consisting  of  M'Arthur,  Cass,  Ball,  Paul,  Wood,  Hukill, 
Holmes,  and  Graham,  who  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion, 
that  fort  Stephenson  was  untenable  against  heavy  artillery,  and 
that,  as  the  enemy  could  bring  with  facility  any  quantity  of 
battering  cannon  against  it,  by  which  it  must  inevitably  fall,  and 
as  it  was  an  unimportant  post,  containing  nothing  the  loss  of 
which  would  be  felt  by  us,  that  the  garrison  should  therefore  not 
be  reinforced,  but  withdrawn  and  the  place  destroyed.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  decision  the  General  immediately  despatched  the 
order  to  major  Croghan,  directing  him  immediately  to  abandon 
fort  Stephenson,  to  set  it  on  fire  and  repair  with  his  command  to 
head  quarters — cross  the  river  and  come  up  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  if  he  should  find  it  impracticable  to  reach  the  Gene- 
ral's quarters,  to  take  the  road  to  Huron  and  pursue  it  with  the 
utmost  circumspection  and  despatch.  This  order  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Conner  and  two  Indians,  who  lost  their  way  in  the  dark, 
and  did  not  reach  fort  Stephenson  till  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
day.  When  major  Croghan  received  it,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
he  could  not  then  retreat  with  safety,  as  the  Indians  were  hover- 
ing round  the  fort  in  considerable  force.  He  called  a  council 
of  his  officers,  a  majority  of  whom  coincided  with  him  in  opinion 
that  a  retreat  would  be  unsafe,  and  that  the  post  could  be  main- 
tained against  the  enemy,  at  least  till  further  instructions  could 
be  received  from  head  quarters.  The  major  therefore  imme- 
diately returned  the  following  answer:  '  Sir,  I  have  just  received 
yours  of  yesterday,  10  o'clock,  P.  M.  ordering  me  to  destroy  this 
place  and  make  good  my  retreat,  w^hich  was  received  too  late  to 
be  carried  into  execution.  We  have  determined  to  maintain 
this  place,  and  by  heavens  we  can.'  In  wTiting  this  note,  ma^ 
jor  Croghan  had  a  view  to  the  probability  of  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  on  that  account  made  use  of  stronger 
language  than  would  otherwise  have  been  consistent  with  pro- 
priety. It  reached  the  General  on  the  same  day,  who  did  not 
fully  understand  the  circumstances  and  motives  under  which  it 
had  been  dictated.  The  following  order  was  therefore  imme- 
diately prepared,  and  sent  with  colonel  Wells  in  the  morning,  es- 
corted by  colonel  Bali  with  his  corps  of  dragoons. 

'July  30,  ims. 
'  Sib,  The  General  has  just  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  informing  him 
that  you  had  thought  proper  to  disobey  the  order  issued  from  this  office,  and 
delivered  to  you  this  morning.  It  appears  that  the  information  which  dict»ted 
■<he  order  was  incorrect ;  and  ai  you  did  not  receive  it  in  the  night,  as  was  ex- 
pected, it  might  have  been  proper  th*t  you  should  have  reporfed  the  circuro- 
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stance  and  your  situation,  before  you  proceeded  to  its  execution.  This  migh*. 
have  been  ]>as»ed  over,  but  I  am  directed  to  say  to  you,  that  an  officer  who  pre- 
sumes to  aver,  that  he  has  made  his  resolution,  and  that  he  will  act  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  orders  of  his  General,  can  no  long'cr  be  entrusted  with  a  separate 
command.  Colonel  \Vells  is  sent  to  relieve  you.  You  will  deliver  the  com- 
mand to  him,  and  repair  with  colonel  Bail's  squadron  to  this  place.  By  com< 
mand,  &c,  A.  H.  HOLNIES,  .isst.  Adjutant  General.' 

"  The  squadron  of  dragoocs  on  this  trip  met  with  a  party  of 
Indians  near  Lower  Sandusky,  and  killed  eleven  out  of  twelve. 
The  Indians  had  formed  an  ambush,  and  tired  on  the  advanced 
guard  consisting  of  a  sergeant  and  tive  privates.  Upon  seeing 
the  squadron  approach  they  fled,  but  were  pursued  and  soon 
overtaken  by  the  front  squad  of  captain  Hopkins'  troop.  The 
greater  part  of  them  were  cut  down  by  colonel  Bail  and  cap- 
tain Hopkins  with  his  subalterns,  whose  horses  being  the  fleet- 
est overtook  them  first.  The  loss  on  our  part  v/as  two  privates 
wounded  and  two  horses  killed. 

"  Colonel  Wells  being  left  in  the  command  of  fort  Stephen- 
son, major  Croghan  returned  with  the  squadron  to  head  quar- 
ters. He  there  explained  his  motives  for  writing  such  a  note, 
which  were  deemed  satisfactory;  and  having  remained  all  night 
with  the  General,  who  treated  him  politely,  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  his  command  in  the  morning,  with  written  orders! 
similar  to  those  he  had  received  before. 

"  A  reconnoitring  party  which  had  been  sent  from  head  quar- 
lers-to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  about  20  miles  distant  from  fort 
Stephenson,  discovered  the  approach  of  the  enemy  by  water  on 
the  evening  of  the  31st  of  July.  They  returned  by  the  fort  after 
12  o'clock  the  next  day,  and  had  passed  it  but  a  few  hours,  Avhen 
the  enemy  made  their  appearance  before  it.  The  Indians 
showed  themselves  first  on  the  hill  over  the  river,  and  were  sa- 
luted by  a  six  pounder,  the  only  piece  of  artillery  in  the  fort, 
which  soon  caused  them  to  retire.  In  half  an  hour  the  British 
gun  boats  came  in  sight,  and  the  Indian  forces  displayed  them- 
selves in  every  direction,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the  garrison, 
should  a  retreat  be  attempted.  The  six  pounder  was  fired  a 
few  times  at  the  gun  boats,  which  was  returned  by  the  artillery 
of  the  enemy.  A  landing  of  their  troops  with  a  five  and  a  half 
inch  howitzer  was  effected  about  a  mile  below  the  fort;  and  major 
Chambers  accompanied  by  Dickson  was  despatched  towards  the 
fort  with  a  flag,  and  was, met  on  the  part  of  major  Croghan  by 
ensign  Shipp  of  the  17th  regiment.  After  the  usual  ceremonies 
major  Chambers  observed  to  ensign  Shipp,  that  he  was  instruct- 
ed by  general  Proctor  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  as 
he  was  anxious  to  spare  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  which  he 
could  not  do,  should  he  be  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  it, 
by  the  powerful  force  of  artillery,  regulars,  and  Indians  under 
bis  command.  Shipp  replied,  that  the  commandant  of  the  fort 
and  its  garrison  v/ere  determined  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extra- 
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mity ;  that  no' force  however  great  could  induce  tliem  to  surren- 
der, as  they  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  post,  or  to  bury 
th^'rnselves  in  its  ruins.  Dickson  then  said,  that  their  imnaense 
body  of  Indians  could  not  be  restrained  frojn  murdering  the 
•whole  garrison  in  case  of  success,  of  which  we  have  no  doubt, 
rejoined  Chambers,  as  we  are  amply  prepared.  Dickson  then 
proceeded  to  remark,  that  it  was  a  great  pity  so  fine  a  young 
man  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages — sir,  for  God's  sake 
surrender,  and  prevent  the  dreadful  massacre  that  will  be  caused 
by  your  resistance.  Mr.  S.iipp  replied  that  when  the  fort  was 
taken,  there  would  be  none  to  massacre.  It  will  not  be  given 
tip  while  a  man  is  able  to  resist.  An  Indian  at  this  moment 
came  out  of  an  adjoining  ravine,  and  advancing  to  the  ensign, 
took  hold  of  his  sword,  and  attempted  to  wrest  it  from  him. 
Dickson  interfered,  and  having  restrained  the  Indian,  affected 
great  anxiety  to  get  him  safe  Into  the  fort. 

"  The  enemy  now  opened  their  fire  from  their  six  pounders  in 
the  gun  boats  and  the  howitzer  on  shore,  which  they  continued 
through  the  night  with  but  little  intermission  and  with  very  little 
effect.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  500  regulars,  and 
about  800  Indians  commanded  by  Dickson,  the  whole  being  com- 
manded by  general  Proctor  in  person.  Tecumseh  was  stationed 
on  the  road  to  fort  Meigs  with  a  body  of  2000  Indians,  expecting 
to  intercept  a  reinforcement  on  that  route. 

"  Major  Croghan  through  the  evening  occasionally  fired  his 
six  pounder,  at  the  same  time  changing  its  place  occasionally 
to  induce  a  belief  that  he  had  more  than  one  piece.  As  it  pro- 
duced very  little  execution  on  the  enemy,  and  he  was  desirous 
of  saving  his  ammunition,  he  soon  discontinued  his  fire.  The 
enemy  had  directed  their  fire  against  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  fort,  which  induced  the  commander  to  believe  that  an  at- 
tempt to  storm  his  works  would  be  made  at  that  point.  In  the 
night  captain  Hunter  was  directed  to  remove  the  six  pounder 
to  a  bloek  house,  from  which  it  would  rake  that  angle.  By  great 
industryand  personal  exertion  captain  Hunter  soonaccomplished 
this  object  in  secrecy.  The  embrasure  was  masked,  and  the 
piece  loaded  with  a  half  charge  of  powder,  and  double  charge  of 
slugs  and  grape  shot.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  the  ene- 
my opened  their  fire  from  theirhowitzer  and  three  six  pounders, 
which  they  had  landed  in  the  night,  and  planted  in  a  point  of 
woods  about  250  yards  from  the  fort.  In  the  evening,  about  4 
o'clock,  they  concentrated  the  fire  of  all  their  guns  on  the  north- 
west angle,  which  convinced  major  Croghan  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  make  abroach  and  storm  the  works  at  that  point; 
be  therefore  immediately  had  that  place  strengthened  as  much 
as  possible  with  bags  of  dour  and  sand,  which  were  so  effectual 
that  the  picketing  in  that  place  sustained  no  material  injury. 
Sergeant  Weaver  with  five  or  six  gentlemen  of  the  Petersburgh 
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volunteers  and  Pittsburgh  blues,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  fort, 
was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  six  pounder. 

"  Late  in  the  evening,  when  the  smoke  of  the  firing  had  com- 
pletely enveloped  the  fort,  the  enemy  proceeded  to  make  the 
assault.  Two  feints  were  made  towards  the  southern  angle, 
where  captain  Hunter's  lines  were  formed;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  column  of  350  men  was  discovered  advancing  through 
the  smoke,  within  twenty  paces  of  the  north-western  angle.  A 
heavy  galling  tire  of  musketry  was  now  opened  upon  them  from 
the  fort,  which  tlirew  them  into  some  confusion.  Colonel  Short 
who  headed  the  principal  column  soon  rallied  his  inen,  and  led 
them  with  great  bravery  to  the  brink  of  the  ditch.  After  a  mo- 
mentary pause  he  leaped  into  the  ditch,  calling  to  his  men  to 
follow  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  v»'as  full.  The  masked  port 
hole  was  now  opened,  and  the  sis  pounder,  at  the  distance  of 
30  feet,  poured  such  destruction  among  them  that  but  few  who 
had  entered  the  ditch  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape.  A  pre- 
cipitate and  confused  retreat  was  the  immediate  consequence, 
although  some  of  the  otficers  attempted  to  rally  their  men.  The 
other  column,  which  was  led  by  colonel  VVarburton  and  major 
Chambers,  was  also  routed  in  confusion  by  a  destructive  tire 
from  the  line  commanded  by  captain  Hunter.  The  whole  of 
them  fled  into  the  adjoining  wood,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fire 
arms.  During  the  assault,  which  lasted  half  an  hour,  the  enemy 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  from  their  howitzer  and  five  six  pound- 
ers. They  left  colonel  Short,  a  lieutenant,  and  twenty-five  pri- 
vates dead  in  the  ditch;  and  the  total  number  of  prisoners  taken 
was  twenty-six,  most  of  them  badly  wounded.  Major  Muir 
was  knocked  down  in  the  ditch,  and  lay  among  the  dead,  till 
the  darknessof  the  night  enabled  him  to  escape  in  safety.  The 
loss  of  the  garrison  was  one  killed,  and  seven  slightly  wounded. 
The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  less  than  150  killed 
and  wounded. 

"  When  night  came  on,  which  was  soon  after  the  assault,  the 
wounded  in  the  ditch  were  in  a  desperate  situation.  Complete 
relief  could  not  be  brought  to  them  by  either  side  with  any  de- 
gree of  safety.  Major  Croghan,  however,  relieved  thern  as 
much  as  possible — he  contrived  to  convey  them  water  over  the 
picketing  in  buckets,  and  a  ditch  was  opened  under  tlie  pick- 
ets, through  which  those  who  were  able  and  willing,  were  en- 
couraged to  crawl  into  the  fort.  All  who  were  able,  preferred, 
of  course,  to  follow  their  defeated  comrades,  and  many  others 
■were  carried  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  by  the  Indians,  par- 
ticularly their  own  killed  and  wounded;  and  in  the  night  about 
3  o'clock,  the  whole  British  and  hidian  force  commenced  a  dis- 
orderly retreat.  So  great  was  their  precipitation  that  they 
left  a  sail  boat  containing  some  clothing  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  military  stores^  and  on  the  next  day  seventy  stand 
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of  arms  and  some  braces  of  pistols  were  picked  up  round  th^ 
fort.  Their  hurry  and  confusion  were  caused  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  an  attack  from  General  Harrison,  of  whose  position  and 
force  they  had  probably  received  an  exaggerated  account. 

"  It  was  the  intention  of  General  Harrison,  should  the  enemy 
succeed  against  fort  Stephenson,  or  should  they  endeavor  to  turn 
his  left  and  fall  on  Upper  Sandusky,  to  leave  his  camp  at  Se- 
neca and  fall  back  for  the  protection  of  that  place.  But  he  dis- 
covered by  the  firing  on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  that  the  enemy 
had  nothing  but  light  artillery,  which  could  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  fort;  and  he  knew  that  an  attempt  to  storm  it  with- 
out making  a  breach  could  be  successfully  repelled  by  the  gar- 
rison; he  therefore  determined  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  250 
mounted  volunteers  under  colonel  Rennick,  being  the  advance 
of  700  who  were  approaching  by  the  way  of  Upper  Sandusky, 
and  then  to  march  against  the  enemy  and  raise  the  siege,  if 
theirforce  was  not  still  too  great  for  his.  On  the  2nd  he  sent  seve- 
ral scouts  to  ascertain  their  situation  and  force;  but  the  woods 
were  so  infested  with  Indians,  that  none  of  (hem  could  proceed 
sufficiently  near  the  fort  to  make  the  necessary  discoveries.  lu 
the  night  the  messenger  arrived  at  head  quarters  with  intelli- 
gence that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  retreat.  About  9 
o'clock  major  Croghan  had  ascertained  from  their  collecting 
about  their  boats,  that  they  were  preparing  to  embark,  and  had 
immediately  sent  an  express  to  the  commander  in  chief  with 
this  information.  The  General  now  determined  to  wait  no  long- 
er for  the  reinforcements,  and  immediately  set  out  with  the 
dragoons,  with  which  he  reached  the  fort  early  in  the  morning, 
having  ordered  generals  M* Arthur  and  Cass,  who  had  arrived 
at  Seneca  several  days  before,  to  follow  him  with  all  the  dispos- 
able infantry  at  that  place,  and  which,  at  this  time  was  about 
700  men,  after  the  numerous  sick,  and  the  force  necessary  to 
maintain  the  position,  were  left  behind.  Finding  that  the  ene- 
my had  fled  entirely  from  the  fort  so  as  not  to  be  reached  by 
liim,  and  learning  that  Tecumseh  Avas  somewhere  in  the  direc- 
tion of  fort  Meigs  with  2000  warriors,  he  immediately  ordered 
the  infantry  to  fall  back  to  Seneca,  lest  Tecumseh  should  make 
an  attack  on  that  place,  or  intercept  the  small  reinforcements 
advancing  from  Ohio. 

"  In  his  official  report  of  this  affair,  General  Harrison  observes 
that,  '  It  will  not  be  among  the  least  of  general  Proctor's  morti- 
fications, that  he  has  been  baffled  by  a  youth,  who  has  just  pas- 
sed his  twenty-first  year.  He  is,  however,  a  hero  worthy  of 
his  gallant  uncle,  general  George  R.  Clarke.' 

"  Captain  Hunter  of  the  seventeenth  regiment,  the  second  in 
command,  conducted  himself  with  great  propriety:  and  never 
was  there  a  set  of  finer  young  fellows  than  the  subalterns,  viz. 
lieutenants  Johnson  and  Baylor  of  the  seventeenth,  Meeks  of  the 
seventh,  and  ensigns  Shipp  and  Duncan  of  the  seventeenth, 
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"  Lieutenant  Anderson  of  the  twenty-fourth  was  also  noticed 
for  his  good  conduct.  Being  without  a  command  he  sohcited 
major  Croghan  for  a  musket  and  a  post  to  fight  at,  which  he  did 
with  the  greatest  bravery. 

"Too  much  praise,"  says  major  Croghan,  "cannot  be  bestowed 
on  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates  under  my 
command  for  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct  during  the  siege." 

"  The  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  was  immediately  con- 
ferred on  major  Croghan  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  his  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion.  The  ladies  of  Chillico- 
the  also  presented  him  an  elegant  sword,  accompanied  by  a 
suitable  address."* 

The  conduct  of  the  gallant  Croghan  and  his  garrison  receiv- 
ed from  ever  quarter  the  plaudits  of  their  countrymen.  This 
was  vfhat  they  most  richly  deserved.  There  was,  however, 
some  jealous  spirits  who  took  it  into  their  heads  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  course  pursued  by  the  commanding  General.  The 
order  which  was  given  to  colonel  Croghan  to  evacuate  and  des- 
troy the  garrison  previously  to  the  attack,  was  loudly  condemn- 
ed, as  well  as  the  decision  of  the  council  of  war,  to  fall  back 
with  the  troops  then  at  Seneca,  to  a  position  twelve  miles  in  the 
rear.  Both  these  measures,  it  has  been  seen,  were  determined 
on  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  council  of  war.  It  is  not  to 
be  presumed  that  such  men  as  composed  that  board,  would  have 
given  advice  which  was  in  any  way  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  the  American  arms.  Every  individual  amongst  them  either 
had,  before  or  afterwards,  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of 
daring  courage  and  intrepidity.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  much 
acquainted  with  miUtary  matters,  but  the  subject  appears  to  us 
so  plain  as  only  to  require  a  small  portion  of  common  sense,  per- 
fectly to  comprehend  it.  At  the  time  that  the  determination  was 
made  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Sandusky,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  General  had  only  with  him  at  Seneca  about  400 
infantry  and  130  or  140  dragoons.  The  enemy,  as  he  was  in- 
formed by  general  Clay  in  the  letter  brought  by  captain  M'Cune, 
amounted  to  at  least  5,000.  With  such  a  disparity  of  force, 
would  it  have  been  proper  to  have  risked  an  action  to  preserve 
the  post  of  Lower  Sandusky,  which  of  itself  was  of  little  or  no 
importance,  and  which,  the  garrison  being  withdrawn,  contained 
nothing  of  any  value?  The  posts  of  fort  Meigs  and  Upper  San- 
dusky were  of  the  utmost  importance;  the  former  v»^as  amply 
provided  with  the  means  of  defence,  and  was  in  no  danger;  but 
the  latter,  weak  in  its  defences,  and  with  a  feeble  garrison,  con- 
-taining  many  thousands  of  barrels  of  flour  and  other  provisions, 
the  sole  resource  of  the  army  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  was  to 
be  preserved  at  any  risk.     The  position  at  Seneca  was  not  in  the 
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direct  line  from  fort  Meigs  to  Upper  Sandusky.  The  enemy  by- 
taking  the  direct  route,  would  certainly  reacli  it  before  General 
Harrison,  as  several  houis  must  have  elapsed  before  he  could 
have  been  informed  of  their  movement,  even  if  it  had  been  dis- 
covered the  moment  it  had  been  commenced,  a  circumstance 
not  very  likely  to  happen.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  for 
the  security  of  Upper  Sandusky,  that  a  position  better  adapted 
to  that  purpose  should  be  assumed.  There  was  another  and 
most  important  reason  for  this  movement:  twelve  miles  in  the 
rear  of  Seneca,  towards  Upper  Sandusky,  the  prairie  or  opea 
country  commences.  The  infantry  wiiich  the  commander  in 
chief  had  with  him  were  raw  recruits;  on  the  contrary,  the  squa- 
dron of  dragoons  were  well  disciplined,  and  had  seen  much  ser- 
vice. In  the  country  about  Seneca,  this  important  corps  could 
have  been  of  little  service:  in  the  open  country  to  the  rear, 
they  would  have  defeated  five  times  their  number  of  Indians. — 
It  was  for  these  reasons  that  it  was  determined  by  the  council 
of  war,  to  change  the  position  of  the  troops  at  Seneca.  If  this 
movement  did  take  place,  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  gar- 
risen  of  Lower  Sandusky  was  obvious.  The  place  was  extreme- 
ly weak,  and  in  a  bad  position.  It  was  not  intended  originally 
for  a  fort.  Before  the  war,  it  was  used  as  the  United  States'  In- 
dian factory,  and  had  a  small  stockade  around  it,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  out  drunken  Indians.  It  was,  moreover, 
commanded  by  a  hill  within  point  blank  shot  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  To  those  who  suppose  that  General  Harrison 
should  have  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  the  moment  he  dis- 
covered that  Sandusky  was  attacked,  we  must,  in  the  language 
of  the  General  and  field  otficers  who  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion," leave  then  to  correct  their  opinions  in  the  school  of  expe- 
rience." General  Harrison  had  been  reinforced  a  day  or  two 
before  the  siege  of  Sandui^ky,  by  the  28th  regiment,  raised  in 
Kentucky.  After  having  received  this  corps,  he  could  not  have 
marched  more  than  800  effective  men  without  risking  his  stores, 
and,  what  was  of  still  more  consequence,  150  sick  at  Seneca,  to 
be  taken  by  the  smallest  party  of  Indians.  The  scouts  of  the 
army  brought  information  that  the  Indians  were  very  numerous 
in  the  direction  of  fort  Meigs.  The  General  conjectured  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  Indians  were  then  ready  to  fall  on  his  flank 
or  rear,  or  the  defenceless  camp  at  Seneca,  should  he  advance. 
The  information  he  received  from  the  British  prisoners  confirm- 
ed this  opinion;  a  body  of  2000  being  there  under  the  command 
of  Tecumseh.  At  the  moment  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the 
volunteers  of  Ohio  were  rapidly  approaching.  Now,  under  these 
circumstances, does  any  reasonable  man  believe  that  General  Har- 
rison should  have  advanced  with  his  800  raw  recruits,  against  a 
force  in  front  which  he  knew  to  be  so  much  superior  in  numbers, 
and  with  the  probability  of  having  one  equally  large  hanging  on 
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his  flank?  What  would  have  been  thought  of  his  abilities  as  a 
general,  even  if  he  bad  been  succes"sful  against  general  Proctor, 
(of  which  with  his  small  force  there  was  little  probability)  if  in 
his  absence  Tecuinseh  with  his  2000  warriors  had  rushed  upon 
oamp  Seneca,  destroyed  his  stores,  tomahawked  his  sick  soldiers, 
and  pursuing  his  route  towards  Upper  Sandusky,  defeated  the 
Ohio  volunteers,  scattered  as  they  were  in  small  bodies,  and 
finally  ending  his  career  with  the  destruction  of  the  grand  ma- 
gazine of  his  army,  upon  the  preservation  of  which  all  his  hopes 
f>f  future  success  depended?  In  all  human  probability  this  would 
have  been  the  result,  had  General  Harrison  advanced  to  the  re- 
lief of  fort  Stephenson  sooner  than  he  did.  It  wa«  certainly  bet- 
ter to  risk  for  a  while,  the  defence  of  that  fort  to  the  talents  and 
valor  of  Croghan,  and  the  gallant  spirits  who  were  with  him, 
than  to  jeopardise  the  whole  prospects  of  the  campaign.  Wc 
have  introduced  two  documents  which  we  have  taken  from  the 
Liberty  Hall  newspaper,  published  at  Cincinnati  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1813.  The  first  will  show  that  all  the  general  and 
field  officers  of  the  army  approbated  the  course  pursued  by  the 
comtYiander  in  chief.  Amongst  those  were  many  who  would 
bear  a  comparison  with  any  others  of  the  army,  for  all  the  quali- 
ties which  constitute  the  accomplished  otficer.  The  second  do- 
cument is  a  statement  going  to  the  same  point,  from  the  hero  of 
fort  Stephenson  himself.  It  will  also  serve  to  correct  an  erro- 
neous opinion  which  many  have,  and  which  some  still  entertain, 
that  the  defence  of  the  fort  was  made  in  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ion and  instructions  of  General  Harrison,  or  that  the  orders  were 
changed  upon  colonel  Croghan's  "  representations  of  his  ability 
to  maintain  the  post." 

"  Lorver  Seneca  Town,  August '29,  1813. 
"The  undersigned,  being  the  general,  fi^ld,  and  staff  officers,  with  that 
portion  of  the  north-western  army  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Harrison,  have  observed  with  regret  and  surprise,  that  charges,  as  improper 
in  the  form,  as  in  the  substance,  have  been  made  against  the  conduct  of  Gene- 
ral Harrison  during  the  recent  investment  of  Lower  Sandusky.  At  another 
time,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  deem  it  improper  and 
unmilitary  thus  publicly  to  give  any  opinion  respecting  the  movements  of  the 
army  But  public  confidence  in  the  commarxling  General  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  campaign,  and  causelessly  to  withdraw  err  to  withhold  that  con- 
fidence, is  more  than  individual  injustice ;  it  becomes  a  serious  injury  totlie 
service.  A  part  of  the  force,  of  which  the  American  army  consists,  will  de- 
rive its  greatest  strength  and  efficacy  from  a  confidence  in  the  commanding 
General,  and  from  those  moral  causes  which  accompany  and  give  energy  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  A  very  erroneous  idea  respecting  the  number  of  the  troops  fthen  at 
the  disposal  of  the  General,  has  doubtless  been  the  primary  cause  of  those  unfor- 
tunate and  unfounded  impres>ions.  A  sense  of  duty  forbids  us  from  giving  a 
<letailed  view  of  our  strength  at  that  time.  In  that  respect,  we  have  fortunate- 
ly experienced  a  very  favorable  change.  But  we  refer  the  public  to  the  Ge- 
neral's official  report  to  the  secretary  of  war,  of  major  Croghan's  successful 
<Jefence  of  Lower  Sandusky.  In  that  will  be  found  a  statement  of  our  whole 
disposable  force  ;  and  he  who  believes  that  with  such  a  force,  and  under  the 
circumstances  which  then  occurred.  General  Harrison  ought  to  have  advanced 
tipon  the  enemy,  must  be  left  to  correct  his  opinirmi'n  fh^sctiTOl  of  experience. 
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"  On  a  review  of  the  coarse  then  adopted,  we  ure  clecidedlv  of  the  opinion, 
that  it  was  such  as  was  dictated  by  military  wisdom,  and  by  a  due  regard  lo  our 
own  circumstances  and  to  the  situation  of  the  enemy.  The  reasons  for  this 
opinion  it  is  evidently  improper  now  to  p;ive,  but  we  hold  ourselves  ready  at  a 
future  period,  and  when  other  circumstances  shall  have  intervened,  to  satisfy 
every  man  of  its  correctness  who  is  anxious  to  investigate  and  wilhng  to  receive 
Ihetrutli.  And  with  a  ready  acquiescence,  beyond  the  mere  claims  of  milita- 
ry duty,  we  are  prepared  to  obey  a  General,  whose  measures  meet  our  most 
deliberate  approbation,  and  merit  that  of  his  country. 

Lewis  Cass,  Bri^.  Gen.  U.  S.  .1.  Geohgf.  Todd,  Meij.  19  7?.    U.  S.  I- 

Samuel  Weils,  Col.  17  R.  U.  S.  I.      Williaji  Thigg,  Maj.  28  li.  U.  S.  L 

Thos.  D.  Owings.  Col.  28  7?.  U.  S.  I.     .Tames  Smiley,  Maj.  28  R.  U.  S.  I. 

George  Faull,  Col.  17  R.  U.  S.  I.        ]\n.  Gkaham,  Maj.  17  R.  U.  &"•  /. 

.7.  C.  Dautlett,  Col.  Q.  M.  G,  Geo.  Croghax,  J\lrJ.  \1  R.U.  S.I. 

James  V,  Ball,  Lieut.   Col.  L.  Hukill,  Maj.  ^  .Jss.  Lisp.  Gen. 

RouKKT  MonmsoN,  LieiU.  Col.  E.  D.  Wood,  Maj.  Kvgineera. 

"  Lor.-er  Sandiislci/,  ..lugttst  27,  1813. 
"  I  have  with  much  regret  seew  in  some  of  the  public  prints,  such  misrep- 
resentations respecting  my  refusal  to  evacuate  tliis  post,  as  are  calculated  not 
Only  to  injure  me  in  the  estimation  of  military  men,  but  also  to  excite  unfavor- 
able impressions  as  to  the  propriety  of  General  Harrison's  conduct  relative  to 
this  affair. 

"  His  character  as  a  military  man  is  too  well  established  to  need  my  appro- 
bation or  support.  But  his  public  services  entitle  him  jt  1  '^st  to  common  jus- 
tice, this  affair  does  not  furnish  cause  of  rt-proach.  If  public  opinion  has  been 
lately  misled  respecting  bis  iate  conduct,  it  will  require  but  a  moment's  cool, 
dispassionate  reflection,  to  convince  them  of  its  propriety.  The  measures  re- 
cently adopted  by  him,  so  far  from  deserving  censure,  are  the  clearest  proofs 
of  his  keen  penetration,  and  able  Generalship.  It  is  true  that  I  did  not  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  execute  his  order  to  evacuate  this  post  -,  but  this  disobedi- 
ence was  not,  as  some  would  wish  to  believe,  the  result  of  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  post  contrary  to  his  most  positive  orders,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  detail,  which  is  given  to  explain  my  conduct. 

"  About  10  o'clock  on  the  nvorniHg  of  the  30th  ultimo,  a  letter  from  the  Ad- 
jutant General's  office,  dated  Seneca  Town,  July  29,  1813,  was  handed  me 
L>y  Mr.  Conner,  ordering  me  to  abandon  this  post,  burn  it,  and  retreat  that 
night  to  head-quarters.  On  the  reception  of  the  order  I  called  a  council  of 
officers,  in  which  it  was  determined  not  to  abandon  the  place,  at  least  until 
the  further  pleasure  of  the  General  should  be  known,  as  it  was  thought  an  at- 
tempt to  retreat  in  the  open  day,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force  of  tlie  enemy 
would  be  more  hazardous  than  to  remain  in  the  fort,  under  all  its  disadvanta- 
f,«s.  1  therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  the  General,  couched  in  such  terms  as  I 
thought  were  calculated  to  deceive  the  enemy  should  it  fall  into  his  hands, 
which  I  thought  more  than  probable— as  well  as  to  inform  the  General,  should 
it  be  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  him,  that  I  would  wait  to  hear  from  him,  before 
1  should  proceed  to  execute  his  order.  This  letter,  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tions was  received  by  the  General,  who,  not  knowing  what  reasons  urged  me 
to  write  in  a  tone  so  decisive,  concluded  very  rationally  that  the  manner  of  it 
was  demonstrative  of  tlie  most  positive  determination  to  disobey  his  order  un- 
der any  circumstances.  I  was  therefore  suspended  from  the  command  of  the 
fort,  and  ordered  to  Head  Quarters.  But  on  explaining  to  the  General 
my  reason  for  not  executing  his  orders,  and  my  object  in  using  trie  style  I  had 
done,  he  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  that  I  was  immediato- 
ly  reinstated  in  the  command. 

"  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  order  above  alludad  to,  was  written  on  the  night 
previous  to  my  receiving  it— had  it  been  delivered  to  me,  as  was  intended, 
that  night,  1  should  have  obeyed  it  without  hesitation  ;  its  not  reaching  me  in 
time,  was  the  only  reason  which  induced  me  to  consult  my  officers  on  the  pro- 
priety of  waiting  the  General's  farther  orders. 

"  It  has  been  stated,  also,  that  'upon  my  representations  of  my  ability  to  main- 
tain the  post,  the  General  altered  his  detcrminution  to  abandon  it.'    This  is  in- 
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correct.^  -Co  such  ivprescn'.y'ujii  was  ever  made.  And  llie  last  order  I  re- 
ceived iro;T\  the  General,  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  first  given,  viz.  '  Th^t 
if  I  discovered  llio  approach  ofa  large  British  f(irce  by  water,  (pvesuming'  that 
they  wouid  brinir  heavy  artillery,)  tirno  enough  to  effect  a  retreat,  I  was  to  do 
SO;  bat  if  I  could  not  retreat  with  i,:i}eiy,  to  defend  the  post  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity.' 

"A  (l^y  or  two  before  the  enemy  appeared  before  fort  Meig-s,  the  General 
had  reconnoitred  the  surrounding;  ground,  and  being  informed  that  the  hill 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Sandusky  cosnplete'y  commanded  the  fort,  I  ofl'ered  to 
imdertake,  with  the  troops  under  my  command,  to  remove  it  to  that  side. — 
Tlie  General,  upon  reflection,  tliousht  it  best  not  to  attempt  it,  ashebeliev- 
cd  that  if  the  enemy  a.c;ain  appeared  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  it  would  be  before 
the  work  cordd  be  finislied. 

"  It  is  uscle.s  tod'sj^uise  the  fact,  that  this  fort  is  commanded  by  the  points 
of  higli  ground  around  it;  a  single  stroke  of  the  eye  made  this  cle«r  tome 
the  first  time  1  had  occasion  to  examine  the  neighborhood,  with  a  view  of  dis- 
covering the  relative  strength  and  weakness  of  the  place. 

"It  would  be  insincere  to  say  that  lam  not  flattered  by  the  many  handsome 
things  wl»ich  have  been  said  about  t!>e  defence  wliich  was  made  by  the  troops 
under  my  command  ;  but  I  desire  no  plaudits  which  are  beslowed,upoii  me, 
at  the  expense  of  General  Harrison. 

"  I  have  at  all  times  enjoyed  his  confidence  so  far  as  my  rank  in  the  army 
entitled  me  to  it.  And  on  proper  occasions  received  his  marked  attention.  1 
have  felt  the  warmest  attacliment  for  him  as  a  man,  and  my  confidence  in  him 
as  an  c6/e  co;7f;«a?;f/c;/- remams  unshaken.  I  feel  every  assurance  that  he  will 
at  all  limes  do  me  ?"ip!e  justice  ;  and  nothing  could  give  m.e  more  pain  than 
to  see  i)is  enemies  seize  upon  this  occasion  to  deal  out  their  unfriendly  feel- 
ings and  acrimonious  dislike — and  as  long  fts  he  continues  (as  in  my  humble 
opinion  he  lias  hitherto  done)  to  make  the  wiseet  arrangements  and  most  judi- 
cious disposition,  which  the  forces  under  his  command  will  justify,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  uniie  with  the  army  In  bestowing  upon  him  that  confidence  whicli 
he  so  I'ichlv  merits,  and  which  has  on  no  occasion  been  withheld.    Your  friend,. 

"GEORGE  CROGHAN, 
"  ./MaJ.  17th  Ji'faiitrif,   Commanding  Lower  Sajiduslcij." 

"  This  second  invasion  of  Oiiio,  like  the  former,  brought  the 
patriotism  of  that  state  into  action.  As  soon  as  governor  Meigs 
received  certain  information,  that  the  enem}^  had  entered  his 
territories,  he  issued  his  orders  in  which  he  called  on  the  militia 
to  rise  en  masse  and  repel  the  invaders.  The  division  lately 
commanded  by  general  M-Arthnr  iiterallj  obeyed  the  call. 
Every  man  prepared  himself  to  march  against  the  enemy:  and 
through  the  state  generally  the  greatest  military  ardor  and  acti- 
vity prevailed.  It  v/as  supposed  that  at  least  ten  thousand  men 
Vv^ere  under  arms  and  marching  to  tbe  frontiers.  The  enemy, 
hov/ever,  did  not  wait  for  their  arrival.  The  foremost  corps  of 
mounted  volunteers  was  not  able  to  reach  head  quarters,  before 
general  Proctor  had  rendered  their  services  unnecessary  by  his 
precipitate  flight  from  Lower  Sandusky.  It  then  became  ne- 
cessary, as  in  the  former  case,  to  disband  them  again,  v/ithout 
having  an  opportunity  to  fight;  which  again  produced  much  dis- 
content and  chagrin  among  them.  Mtmy  of  them  were  even 
highly  exasperated  against  the  general,  for  not  retaining  and 
employing  them  efficiently  against  the  enemy. 

"They  had  volunteered  not  only  with  the  expeclatTon  of  be- 
ing opposed  to  the  invaders  of  their  state,  but  also  of  bein^  em- 
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ployed  in  the  niain  expedition  against  Upper  Canada,  which  it 
was  now  evident  would  soon  be  carried  into  execution.  When 
a  considerable  number  of  them  had  arrived  at  Upper  Sandus- 
Ky,  and  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  known,  governor  Meigs 
addressed  a  letter  to  General  Harrison  respecting  the  course 
to  be  pursued  with  them.  The  General  immediately  repaired 
to  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  his  situation  and 
views  to  the  Goverrror,  and  reconciling  the  volunteers  to  the 
measures  he  would  be  obliged  to  adopt.  After  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  governor,  he  committed  his  explanation  to  writing, 
on  the  6th  of  August,  v/hich  he  addressed  to  that  officer  as  follows : 

"  Your  excellency's  letter  of  tlie  4'.h  instant  was  handed  to  mc  yesterday 
morning  by  colonel  Brush.  The  exertions  which  you  iiave  made,  and  the 
promptitude  with  which  your  orders  have  been  obeyed,  to  assemble  the  mili- 
tia  to  repeithe  late  invnsion,  is  truly  astonishing  and  reflects  the  highest  hon- 
or on  the  state.  Believing  that  in  a  personal  interview  1  could  best  explain  to 
you  the  intentions  of  the  government  and  my  own  views,  I  determined  to 
come  to  this  place  to  see  you.  1  now  have  the  honor  to  repeat  to  you  in  this 
way,  the  result  of  my  dttermination  on  the  employment  of  the  militia,  and 
most  of  the  facts  on  which  my  determination  is  founded.  It  has  been  the  in- 
tentioii  of  government  to  form  the  army  destined  for  operations  on  Lake  Eric, 
exclusively  of  regular  troops,  if  they  could  be  raised  The  number  was  lim- 
ited to  7,000.  The  deficiency  of  regulars  was  to  be  made  up  from  the  mili- 
tia. From  all  the  information  I  at  present  possess.  1  am  convinced  there  will 
be  a  g Peat  deficiency  in  the  contemplated  number  of  troops,  even  after  the 
militia  now  in  service,  and  whose  time  of  service  will  not  expire  immediately, 
have  been  added  to  the  regulars.  I  have,  therefore,  called  on  the  governor 
of  Kentucky  for  2,000  effective  men,  with  those  there  will  still  be  a  deficiency 
of  about  1,200.  Your  excellency  has  stated  to  me,  that  tliemen  who  have  turn- 
ed out  on  this  occasion,  have  done  it  with  the  expectation  of  being  effectually 
enjployed,  and  that  should  they  be  sent  home,  there  is  no  prospect  of  get- 
ting them  to  turn  out  hereafter  should  it  be  necessary.  To  employ  them  all 
ta  impossible.  With  my  utmost  exertions  the  embarkation  cannot  be  effectett 
in  less  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  days,  should  I  even  determine  to  substitute 
them  for  the  regular  troops  which  are  expected.  To  keep  so  large  a  force  in 
the  field,  even  for  a  short  period,  would  consume  the  means  which  are  provi- 
ded  for  the  support  of  the  campaign,  and  which  are  only  provided  for  the 
number  above  stated.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  recommend 
a  middl  course  to  your  excellency,  viz.  to  dismiss  all  the  militia  but  two 
regiments  often  companies,  each  of  one  hundred  men,  and  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  field,  platoon,  and  non-commissioned  officers,  &c.  that  the  corps  be  en- 
camped at  or  near  this  place,  until  it  is  ascertained  whether  their  services  will 
be  want»d.  A  short  time  will  determine  the  question.  Permt  me  to  request 
your  excellency  to  give  your  countenance  and  support  to  the  exertions  which 
general  M'Arthur  will  make  to  fill  the  26th  regiment  of  twelve  months  troops. 
It  appears  that  the  venerable  governor  of  Kentucky  is  about  to  take  command 
of  the  troops  of  that  state.  Could  your  excellency  think  proper  to  follow  his 
example,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  highlvgrateful  it  would  be,  dear  sir,  to  your 
friend,  "  «  W.  H.  HARRISON." 

In  pursuance  of  this  letter,  two  thousand  men,  with  the  pro- 
per number  of  otlkers,  were  selected  by  governor  Meigs,  and 
the  remaining  part  of  the  vohnitecrs  returned  to  their  respective 
homes.  The  governor  remained  at  Upper  Sandusky  with  the 
selected  corps,  and  General  Harrison  returned  to  camp  Seneca 
to  complete  his  arrangements  for  the  meditated  invasion  of  Ca- 
nada.    It  was  certainly  the  intention  of  the  commanding  Gene- 
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jal  to  employ  the  troops  iit  Upper  Sandusky  in  the  active  service 
of  the  campaign,  unless  the  number  of  regular  troops  should 
greatly  exceed  his  expectations,  and  this  design  is  fully  and 
clearly  expressed  in  the  above  quoted  letter.  Great  was  his  sur- 
prise and  mortification,  therefore,  to  learn  some  days  after,  that 
these  troops  had  been  engaged  for  a  service  of  forty  days  only. 
Governor  Meigs  had  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  government  to  the  commanding  General,  in  reUitiow 
to  the  means  proposed  as  well  as  the  manner  of  conducing  the 
campaign.  He  knew  that  the  attack  upon  the  enemy's  posts  was 
to  be  made  by  water  with  boats  which  were  then  preparing  a-t 
Cleveland,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  fleet  which  was  not 
yet  ready  to  sail  from  the  port  in  which  it  had  been  built;  that 
half  the  time  at  least  for  which  these  men  were  retained  would 
he  spent  before  the  movement  in  advance  cotild  be  made;  and 
could  he  expect  that  any  prudent  commander  should  attempt 
to  invade  an  enemy's  country  withtroops  who  would  be  relieved 
irom  their  obligations  of  service  in  twenty  daj^s?  Besides,  the 
authority  given  to  the  commanding  General  by  the  government 
was  to  call  out  militia  for  a  six  months',  not  for  a  forty  days'  tour. 

As  soon  as  the  General  received  the  information  above  refer- 
red  to,  he  wrote  to  the  governor,  and  requested  if  the  militia 
were  to  be  retained  for  a  period  of  service  so  limited,  that  they 
might  be  immediately  discharged,  as  they  would  be  of  no  use  ta 
him,  and  were  consuming  provisions  which  were  necessary  for 
the  ulterior  operations  of  the  campaign.  This  letter  was  com- 
municated to  the  oflicers,  in  whose  breasts  it  raised  a  storm  of 
anger  and  indignation  against  the  comr-ianding  General:  they 
assembled  and  passed  resolutions  of  a  xery  violent  character: 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  of  them  soon  repented  of  a  mea- 
sure which  was  not  only  unjust  tov/ards  General  Harrison,  but 
which  might  have  proved  extremely  detrimental  to  the  public 
service,  by  impairing  the  confidence  of  the  army  in  their  com- 
mander, at  the  critical  moment  when  he  was  about  to  lead  them 
against  the  enemy.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  governor 
Meigs,  whose  conduct  hitherto  had  been  so  highly  exemplary 
and  patriotic,  had  not  taken  m,easures  to  prevent  this  hasty  and 
ill-advised  ehulUtion  of  passion  and  resentment.  He  knew  the 
orders  which  the  commanding  General  had  received  from  the 
government,  and  that  the  time  of  movement  depended  upon 
contingencies  v/hich  he  could  not  controul — such  as  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fleet  and  the  boats,  the  arrival  of  the  distant 
troops,  and  the  success  of  the  former  against  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy.  The  event  proved  that  the  General  was  right  in  not 
receiving  those  troops  fot  the  service  of  the  campaign,  as  their 
term  of  service  would  actually  have  expired  before  they  could 
have  embarked  from  our  shore. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  Genera]  Harrison  had  des- 
patched hi?  aid-dc-camp  major  Trimble  with  a  letter  to  the  gO' 
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vernor  of  Kentucky,  requesting  him  to  call  out  a  body  of  mili- 
tia to  be  employed  in  the  campaign.  The  following  is  the  let- 
ter-referred to: 

«  Mr  Dear  Srn^I  have  this  moment  recsived  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
'B'ar,  in  wiiich  he  authorises  me  to  call  from  the  neighboring  states,  such  num- 
ber of  militia  as  I  may  deem  requisite  for  the  ensuing^  operations  ai^alnst  Up- 
per Canada.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  army  slioiild  consist  of  regii- 
Jar  troops  only  ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  contemplated  number  can- 
not be  raised.  It  is  indeed  late— very  late— to  call  out  militia  ;  but  still  it  will 
be  better  to  do  this,  than  to  enter  upon  operations  on  whicii  so  much  depends 
with  inadequate  forces.  I  am  not  uninformed,  as  to  the  difficulties  your  ex- 
cellency may  have  to  encounter  to  organize  another  detachment  of  mliitia.  I 
believe,  however,  it  will  not  be  impossible  for  you  to  re-animato  your  patri- 
otic fellow  citizens,  and  onoe  more  to  bring  a  portion  of  Ihem  into  the  field. — 
What  that  portion  will  be,  your  own  judgment  must  determine.  I  have  sent 
major  Trimble,  mj'  aid  de-camp,  to  inform  you  of  many  circumstances  which 
I  have  not  time,  nor  indeed  would  I  like  to  commit  to  paper.  Send  me  as  ma- 
ny good  men  as  you  can  conveniently  collect,  or  as  you  may  deem  proper  to 
<^11  out — not  less  than  400,  nor  more  than  2000.  The  period  has  arrived  when 
whh  a  little  exertion,  the  task  assigned  to  this  section  of  the  Union  may  be 
finished  and  complete  tranquillity  restored  to  our  frontiers. 

"  To  make  this  last  eiTort  why  not,  ray  dear  sir,  come  in  person  '  You  would 
rot  object  to  a  command,  that  would  be  nominal  only  :  I  have  such  confidence 
in  your  wisdom,  that  you  in  fact  should  "  be  the  guiding  head  and  I  the  hand." 
The  situation  you  would  be  placed  In  would  not  be  without  its  parallel.  Scipio 
the  conqueror  of  Carthage  did  not  disdain  to  act  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  younger 
and  less  experienced  brother  Lucius  :  I  refer  you  to  major  Trirabla  whp  is  in- 
structed to  con>munIcate  many  particulars  to  you." 

Orders  were  at  the  same  time  despatched  to  all  the  recruiting 
districts,  directing  the  recruits  to  be  marched  to  head  quarters 
with  all  possible  expedition.  A  constant  communication  was 
kept  up  between  General  Harrison  and  commodore  Perry, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  latter  off  Sandusky  with  his  fleet,  was 
to  be  communicated  to  the  General  by  signal.  Whilst  the 
General  was  watching  the  result  of  these  orders  ami  arrange- 
ments at  Seneca,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  disciplining  the 
troops  which  were  Avith  him,  and  making  other  preparations. — 
The  friendly  Indians  of  the  Delaware,  Shawanese,  and  Seneca 
tribes  had  been  invited  to  join  him.  A  number  had  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  had  reached  Seneca  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Kentucky  troops. 

All  the  chiefs,  and  no  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the  warriors 
were  favorable  to  the  American  cause;  but  before  their  depar- 
ture from  their  towns,  a  wretch  had  insinuated  himself  amongst 
them,  with  the  intention  of  assassinating  the  commanding  Gene- 
ral. He  belonged  to  the  Shawanoese  tribe,  and  bore  the  name 
of  Blue  Jacket,"*  and  had  formerly  resided  at  the  town  of  Wa- 
pockonata;  he  had,  however,  been  absent  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  had  returned  but  a  few  days  before  the  warriors  of  that 
town  set  out  to  join  the  American  army.  He  informed  the 
chiefs  that  he  had  been  hunting  on  the  Wabash,  and  at  his  re- 

*  Not  the  celebrated  Blue  Jacket,  who  signed  lh«  treaty  of  Greenville  with 
general  Wayne. 
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qucE^,  he  was  suffered  to  join  the  party  which  were  about  to 
march  to  Seneca.  Upon  their  arrival  at  M' Arthur's  Mock  house, 
they  halted  and  encamped  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  provi- 
sions fronri  the  deputy  Indian  agent,  colonel  M'Phcrson,  who  re- 
sided there.  Before  their  arrival  at  that  place,  Blue  Jacket 
had  communicated  to  a  friend  of  his,  (a  Shawanese  warrior)  his- 
intention  to  kill  the  American  General,  and  requested  his  assis- 
tance: this  his  friend  declined,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  him 
from  attempting  it,  assuring  him  that  it  could  not  be  done  with- 
out the  certain  sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  as  he  had  been  at  the 
American  camp,  and  knew  that  there  was  always  a  guard  round 
the  General's  quarters,  who  were  on  duty  day  and  night.  Blue 
Jacket  replied,  that  he  Avas  determined  to  execute  his  intention 
at  any  risk,  "  that  he  would  kill  the  General  if  he  was  sure  tbat 
his  guards  would  cut  him  in  pieces  not  bigger  than  his  thumb 
Hail."  No  people  on  earth  are  more  faithful  in  keeping  secrets 
than  the  Indians,  but  eacii  warrior  has  a  friend  from  whom  he  will 
conceal  nothing:  luckily  for  General  Harrison,  the  friend  of 
this  confidant  of  Blue  Jacket's  was  a  young  Delaware  chief 
Siame'd  Beaver,  who  was  also  bound  to  the  General  by  the  ties 
of  friendship.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Delaware  war  chief  of  the 
same  name,  who  had  with  others  been  put  to  death  by  his  own 
tribe,  on  the  charge  of  practising  sorcery,  as  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  work.  General  Harrison  had  been  upon  terms 
of  friendship  with  the  father,  and  had  patronized  his  orphan  boy, 
at  that  time  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  He  had  now  arrived 
to  manhood,  and  was  considered  among  the  most  promising  war- 
riors of  his  tribe:  to  this  young  chief  the  friend  of  Blue  Jacket 
revealed  the  fatal  secret.  The  Beaver  was  placed  by  this  com- 
munication in  an  embarrassing  situation,  for  should  he  disclose 
what  he  had  heard,  he  betrayed  his  friend,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  feeling*  and  principles  of  an  In- 
dian warrior.  Should  he  not  disclose  it,  consequences  equally 
or  even  more  to  be  deprecated  were  likely  to  ensue.  The  as- 
sassination of  a  friend,  the  friend  of  his  father,  whose  life  he  was 
bound  to  defend,  or  v/hose  death  to  revenge  by  the  same  princi- 
ple of  fidelity  and  honour  which  forbid  the  disclosure.  Whilst 
he  was  yet  hesitating.  Blue  Jacket  came  up  to  the  Delaware 
camp,  somewhat  intoxicated,  vociferating  vengeance  upon  colo- 
nel M'Pherson  who  had  jnst  turned,  him  out  of  his  house,  and 
whom  he  declared  he  would  put  to  death  for  the  insult  he  had 
received.  The  sight  of  the  traitor  aroused  the  indignation  and 
resentment  of  the  Beaver  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  seized  his 
tomahawk,  and  advancing  towards  the  culprit,"  You  must  be  a 
great  warrior,"  said  he,  "  you  will  not  only  kill  this  white  man 
for  serving  you  as  you  deserve,  but  you  will  also  murder  our  fa- 
ther, the  American  chief,  and  bring  disgrace  and  mischief  upoa 
u?  all ;  but  vou  sfhall  do  neither,  I  will  f^erve  you  as  I  would  a  mad 
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dog.'-  A  furious  blow  from  the  tomahawiiiuf  the  UeavBr  stretch- 
ed the  unfortunate  Blue  Jacket  at  his  feet,  and  a  second  termi- 
nated his  existence;  "  There,"  said  he  to  some  Shawanocse  who 
were  present,  «  take  him  to  the  camp  of  his  tribe,  and  tell  them 
M'hohasdone  the  deed."  The  Shawanoese  were  far  from  resenting 
it;theynpplaudedtheconductofthe  Beaver,and  rejoiced attheir 
liappy  escape  from  the  ignominy  which  the  accomplishment  of 
Blue  Jacket's  design  would  have  brought  upon  them.  At  the 
great  treaty  which  was  held  at  Greenville  in  1815,  general  Cass, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  related  the  whole  of  the  transaction 
to  the  assembled  chiefs,  and  after  thanking  the  Beaver,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  for  having  saved  the  life  of  their  ge- 
neral, he  caused  a  handsome  present  to  be  made  him  out  of  the 
goods  M'hich  had  been  sent  for  the  purposes  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  was  the  motive  of  Blue  Jacket  to  attempt 
the  life  of  General  Harrison:  he  was  not  one  of  the  Tippecanoe 
Shawanoese,  and  therefore  could  have  no  personal  resentment 
against  the  General.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  came, 
from  Maiden  when  he  arrived  at  Wapockonata,  and  that  he 
came  for  the  express  purpose  of  attempting  the  life  of  the  Ge- 
neral ;  but  whether  he  was  instigated  to  it  by  any  other  person 
or  persons,  or  had  conceived  the  idea  himself,  has  never  been 
ascertained.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  chiefs  at  Seneca,  the  prin- 
cipal war  chief  of  the  Shawanoese  requested  permission  to  sleep 
at  the  door  of  the  General's  marquee,  and  this  he  did  every 
night  until  the  embarkation  of  the  troops.  This  man,  who  had 
fought  with  great  bravery  on  our  side  in  the  several  sorties  from 
fort  Meigs  was  called  captain  Tommy:  he  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  officers,  particularly  the  General  and  commodore  Perry, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  accustomed  to  call  him  the  General's 
Mamaluke. 

About  the  18th  of  August,  commodore  Perry  arrived  with 
his  fleet  off  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  bay.  General  Harrison  im- 
mediately went  on  board  to  consult  as  to  their  future  operations. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  commodore  should  forthwith  go  iu 
search  of  the  enemy,  and  endeavour  if  possible  to  bring  them 
to  action  before  he  should  be  encumbered  with  the  army. 
But  as  his  fleet  was  still  deficient  in  men,  the  General  agreed 
to  furnish  him  with  150,  to  be  selected  from  the  whole  army. 
This  was  done,  and  the  commodore  immediately  proceeded  to 
Maiden,  before  which  he  displayed  his  fleet  for  several 
days.  Finding  the  enemy  determined  not  to  come  out,  he  re- 
turned to  harbour  at  Put-in  bay,  which  was  the  only  one  on  our 
side  of  tlie  lake.  On  the  10th  of  September,  however,  he  was 
gratified  by  the  appearance  of  his  adversary,  and  on  the  same 
day  was  fought  that  brilliant  action  which  has  shed  imperisha- 
ble lustre  upon  the  nation  and  the  heroes  who  achieved  it.  This 
glorious  event  openc?d  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  Upper  Ca- 
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«a(.la,nor  was  the  commanding  General  loth  toprolitby  thisforfii- 
nate  circumstance.  Perry  had  beconne  satisfied  in  the  previous  in- 
terview of  the  great  soUcitude  of  General  Harrison  to  be  ena- 
bled to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  being  sen- 
sible of  his  impatience  on  this  subject,  lost  no  time  in  communi- 
cating to  him  the  result  of  the  contest.  Accordingly,  the  General 
received  at  camp  Seneca  on  the  12i;h  of  September  the  follow- 
ing note  from  the  commodore: 

"  United  States  brig  Xingara,  of  the  TVestern  Sister,  Sep.  10, 1813.  4,  P.  M. 
"Dear  Genera!,  we  have  met  the  enemy  and  lh;-y  are  ours — two  ships,  two 
brigs,  one  schooner,  and  a  sioop.     yours  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

"  OLIVEU  HAZAUD  PERRY." 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  General  had  taken  measures 
to  be  advised  of  the  result  of  a  cannonading  heard  on  the  lOth 
in  the  direction  of  Maiden,  by  a  detachment  of  troops  coming 
from  fort  Meigs.  With  that  view  he  despatched  major  Hukill, 
assistant  inspector  general,  and  captain  Todd  of  the  28th  infan- 
try, on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  to  Lower  Sandusky,  where  they 
v/ere  directed  to  embark  with  18  men  in  an  open  boat,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  towards  Put-in  bay.  Adverse  winds,  how- 
ever, detained  them  under  great  privations  on  Cumberland 
island,  and  they  did  not  reach  the  commodore  until  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  just  as  he  was  under  way  for  the  mouth  of  Portage 
with  the  prisoners;  to  which  point  the  General  had  previously 
removed  on  the  12th  and  13th.  It  was  a  most  interesting  cir- 
cumstance that  governor  Shelby  should  arrive  at  head  quarters 
at  the  precise  moment  of  the  commodore's  debarking  with  his 
prisoners;  it  was  a  presage  of  the  singular  harmony  and  good 
fortune  that  attended  our  cause  throughout  the  whole  campaign. 
The  governor  reached  head  quarters  on  the  14th,  and  his  troops, 
amounting  to  about  3,500,  under  major  general  Henry,  arrived 
on  the  15th  and  16th.  He  had  previously  received  at  Upper 
Sandusky  a  letter  from  General  Harrison  with  respect  to  liis  fu- 
ture movements. 

General  Harrison,  after  leaving  the  necessary  troops  to  at- 
tend to  the  sick  at  camp  Seneca,  marched  to  the  mouth  of  Poi^ 
iage  river  with  Cass's  brigade,  composed  of  a  part  of  the  29th 
regiment,  under  colonel  Paul!,  and  of  the  28ih  under  colonel 
Owings.  General  M'Arthur  received  orders  at  fort  Meigs  oa 
the  16th  September  to  embark  the  artillery,  military  stores, 
and  provisions  at  that  place  and  march  the  troops  across  the  coun- 
try to  head  quarters,  having  already  reduced  the  fort  to  a  small 
picketed  post  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  works.  The  remaining 
Kentuckians  under  general  Clay  embarked  also  for  head  quar- 
ters. The  mounted  regiment  under  colonel  Johnson,  also  at 
fort  Meigs,  was  directed  to  encamp  under  the  guns  of  the  fort 
ijnd  nvrnit further  orders,  but  were  nn  the  25th  directed  to  ad- 
53  /■ 
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vance  to  the  river  Raisin,  ns  Ibc  anny  would  land  near  Maiden 
on  the  next  day.  About  260  ^Vyandot,  Shawanee,  and  Seneca 
Indians,  under  their  chiefs,  Lewis,  Blacichooi",  and  Snake,  joined 
thecomnnander  in  chief  at  Seneca.  The  jniiitaiy  ^^oresand  provi- 
sions fromthepostsonthe  Sandusky  livcr  were  transported  across 
the  isthmus  of  less  tiian  two  miles  in  width  bcfween  the  San- 
dusky and  Portage  rivers,  and  along  which  the  Kentucky  troops 
erected  a  strong  fence  of  fallen  timber,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
closing the  horses. 

The  comnQander  in  chief  emhai-kcd  on  the  SOth  September 
with  the  brigades  of  M' Arthur  and  Cass  for  Put-in  bay,  and  on 
the  two  succeeding  days  all  the  iventucky  troops  arrived.  The 
army  remained  on  Bass  island  on  the  24th,  aiid  embarked  for  the 
Middle  Sister  on  tlie  2-5ih.  These  islands  afforded  great  coi;- 
venience  to  the  pas^^acra  of  the  lake,  as  the  men  were  thus  en- 
abled to  avoid  sea  sickness,  and  to  secure  their  baggage  against 
any  ordinary  storm.  General  Hanison  sailed  with  commodore 
Perry  on  the  25th  to  reconnoitre  off  Maiden,  and  to  select  a 
point  for  debarkation.  The  enemy  had  destroyed  the  block- 
house on  Bare  point  below  Maiden,  but  the  view  of  the  fort  wat 
obstructed  by  the  island  in  the  river  above.  In  the  mean  time. 
governor  Shelby  despatched  an  express  to  colonel  Johnson  at; 
Brownstown,  with  inleiiigeuce  of  the  position  and  movements  oi 
the  main  army.  General  Harrison  returned  late  in  the  evening, 
after  fixing  on  the  proper  point  for  landing  the  troops  on  the 
next  day.  The  following  geneial  order  was  now  issued,  pres- 
cribhjg  the  order  of  debarkation,  of  march,  and  of  battle: 

'"  As  it  is  tlie  intention  of  the  general  to  iund  tlie  army  on  the  enemj's  coast, 
the  following  will  be  the  order  of  debarkation,  of  march,  and  ofbiiltle.  '1  he 
right  wing  of  the  army  will  be  composed  of  the  Kentucky  volunteei  3  vmdcr 
command  of  his  excellency  governor  Shelby,  acting  as  m;ijor  general— the  left 
wing,  of  (he  light  corps  oi' lieutenant  colonel  t!;dl.  and  the  brigades  of  generals 
M'Arthur  and  Cass.  'I'his  ariangtment  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  loc.ilities  of 
the  ground,  on  which  the  troops  will  have  to  act,  and  the  coniposiiion  of  the 
enemy's  force,  and  is  calculatetl  in  marching  up  the  lake  or  strait,  to  place  the 
regular  troops  in  the  open  ground  on  tlie  lake,  where  it  is  probable  they  will 
be  opposed  by  Brltisii  regulars,  and  the  Kentucky  volunteers  in  the  woods, 
whicli  probably  will  be  occupied  by  the  enemj's  mihlia  and  hidians.  When 
the  signal  Is  given  for  putting  to  shore,  the  corns  of  lieutenant  colonel  Ball  will 
precede  the  left  v/ing,  and  the  regiment  of  volunteer  rifitmen  under  colonel 
Simrall  the  right  wing.  These  corps  will  land  with  the  utmost  celerity  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  good  order,  arid  as  soon  as  landed  will  seize  the 
most  favourable  position  for  annoying  the  enemj',  and  covering  the  debarka- 
tion of  the  troops  of  the  line.  General  Cass's  brigade  will  follow  lieutenant 
colonel  Ball's  corps,  and  general  C-almes'  the  regiment  of  colonel  Simrall. 
I'he  other  regiments  will  follow  and  form  in  succession  I'fter  those  which  pre- 
cede them,  the  right  wing  with  its  lefi  in  front,  displaying  to  the  right,  and  the 
left  wing  with  its  right  in  tVont  displaying  to  tlieU:t.  The  brigades  of  generals 
King,  Allen,  and  Caldwell  will  form  successively  to  the  right  of  general  Calmes. 
The  brigades  of  generals  M'Arthur  and  Chiles  will  form  the  reserve,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  general  M'Arthur.  The  General  will  command  in  person 
the  brigades  of  Cass  and  Calmes,  assisted  bj  major-general  Henry.  His  excellen- 
cy governor  Shelby  will  have  the  immediate  command  of  the  thiee  brigades  on 
the  right,  assisted  by  major  general  Deslia,    As  soon  as  the  troops  disembark. 
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(lie  hoafs  are  (.0  be  immeJiately  sent  back  to  the  fleet.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  the  order  of  landing  here  i)resci'lbed  is  somewbat  that  of  direct  echellon, 
displayed  into  line  upon  the  a 'vanced  corps  of  the  right  and  left  w'mgs.  It  is 
tlie  intention  of  the  General,  however,  that  all  the  troops  which  are  provided 
with  boats  shoii'd  land  in  as  quick  succession  as  possible;  and  the  general  ol- 
licers  commanding;  towards  tlie  extremities  of  the  line  are  authorised  to  de- 
viate from  this  arrangement,  to  counteract  any  movement  of  the  enemy,  by 
landing  any  parts  of  their  commands  previous  to  the  forming  of  the  corps  which 
are  liercin  uirected  to  precede  thern.  The  corps  of  lieutenant  colonel  Hall, 
and  the  vulnntee:  regiment  of  colonel  Slmrull,  nil!  maintain  the  position  they 
occujiv  on  hiiuiing-,  until  the  t'oons  of  the  line  are  formed  to  support  thein  ; 
they  wili  ilitn  retire  through  tlie  inlerv.  Is  of  the  line,  or  to  the  flanks,  and  form 
in  the  rear  of  he  line.  A  detachment  ol  artillery  with  a  six  pounder,  four 
jiounder,  and  howitzer,  will  land  with  the  advanced  light  corps.  'I'lie  rest  of 
ihe  artillery  will  be  held  in  reserve  and  landed  at  such  points  as  major  Wood 
maydirec!.  The  point  of  land  ng  for  the  reserve  under  brigadier  general 
M'Artiiur  c;in!iot  now  be  designated.  It  will  be  made  to  support  any  part  oi 
ihe  line  which  may  require  aid,  or  be  formed  on  tlie  flanks  as  circumstances 
may  require.  The  arrangements  for  landing  the  troo-,-)S  will  be  made  entirely 
under  tlie  directi;m  of  an'officer  of  the  navy,  whom  commodore  Perry  has  been 
so  obliging  US  to  furnish  for  that  purpose.  '  T!ie  debarkation  of  the  troops  will 
be  coveie'cl  by  the  caunon  of  tiie  vessels.  The  troops  being  landed  and  the 
enemy  driven  off,  or  not  opposing  tlie  landing,  the  army  wili  change  its  front 
to  i!ie  lefi,  and  form  hi  order  of  !?a't!e  in  tlie  following  manner.  The  two  bri- 
^;ades  ni'  regular  truops,  and  two  ot'the  volunteer?,  to  be  formed  in  two  lines  at 
righ'.  angles  to  the  siiore  of  tl;e  lake.  The  brijjades  of  generals  M'Anhur  and 
Caln:.;s  !o  form  the  front  line,  and  those  of  Cass  and  Chiles  the  second  line,  the 
regular  iroops  sti!!  on  tlie  left,  and  that  flank  resting  on  the  lake  shore.  'The 
distance  between  the  tv,o  lines  wil!  be  three  hundred  yards.  The  remaining 
three  voUmteer  brigades  will  be  drawn  up  in  a  single  line  of  two  ranks,  alright 
angles  I0  the  lines  m  front,  its  head  on  the  right  of  the  front  line,  forming  ;; 
crorcUvt  en  poteiics  with  that  line,  and  ex' ending  beyond  the  second  line.  The 
corps  of  fieutenaot  colonel  Ball  will  form  the  advance  of  the  left  v/ing  at  the 
same  distance  of  300  yards,  and  colonel  Sitnrall's  regiment  that  of  the  right 
wing  at  the  same  distance.  Some  light  pieces  of  arti  lery  will  be  placed  n  the 
road  leading  up  the  hike,  and  at  such  other  points  as  major  Wood  may  direct, 
V»  hen  the  order  is  given  for  marching,  the  flrst  and  second  lines  will  advance 
bv  files  from  the  heads  of  companies,  or  in  other  words  those  two  lines  will 
fo  m  two  columns  marching  by  their  flunks  by  companies  at  entire  d'-stances. 
The  Mivee  brigades  on  the  right  flank  will  be'faced  on  the  left  and  marched 
forwards,  the  head  of  this  column  still  forming  e7j/;o<e?!ce  with  the  front  line.  It 
is  probable  that  the  two  brigades  of  the  front  line  will  extend  from  the  lakes 
some  distance  into  the  v/oods  on  the  right  flank,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  shouhl 
be  so ;  but  should  it  be  otherwise,  and  the  crotchet  or  angle  be  at  any  time  iri 
the  open  ground,  governor  Shelby  will  immediately  extend  the  front  line  to  the 
right  by  adding  to  it  as  many  companies  of  the  leading  brigade  of  the  flank 
column  as  wili  bring  the  angle,  and  consequently  the  left  column  itself  com- 
pletely within  the  woods,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  enemy  will  make 
their  attack  upon  the  armv  on  its  march,  that  their  regular  troops  will  form 
Iheir  right  upon  the  lake,  "their  militia  occupy  the  ground  between  their  regu- 
lars and  the  woods,  and  that  the  Indians  will  make  a  flank  attack  from  the 
woods.  The  formation  herein  prescribed  is  intended  to  resist  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind.  Should  the  General's  conjecture  on  this  subject  prove  correct, 
as  it  must  be  evident  that  the  right  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  turned,  as  on  that 
wing  the  best  of  his  troops  will  'be  placed,  it  will  be  proper  to  refuse  bun  our 
left,  and  direct  our  principal  efTbrt  to  uncover  the  left  flank  of  his  regulars,  by 
driving  off  the  militia.  In  Ihe  event  here  supposed,  it  will  therefore  be  pro- 
per to' bring  up  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  general  Cass's  brigade  to  assist  the 
charge  to  be  made  by  general  Calmes,  or  that  the  former  should  change  posi- 
tions  with  the  brigade  of  volunteers  in  the  second  line.  Should  the  General  think 
it  safe  to  order  the  whole  of  Cass's  brigade  to  assist  the  charge  made  by  general 
<;almes,or  that  the  former  should  change  positlonswith  thevohmteers  in  the  se- 
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cotid  line,  or  should  the  General  think  it  safe  to  order  the  whole  of  Cass's  bri- 
gade to  the  right,  without  replacing  it  with  another,  general  Cass  will  march  it 
to  the  riglit,  formed  in  oblique  ecAe/Zows  of  companies.  It  will  be  the  business 
of  general  M'Arthur,  in  the  event  of  his  wing  being  refused,  to  watch  the  mo- 
lions  of  the  enemy,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  artillery,  prevent  his  front 
iine  at  least  from  intercepting  the  progress  of  our  riglit.  Should  the  enemy's 
militia  be  defeated,  the  brigade  of  ours  in  advance  will  immediately  wheel  upon 
the  flank  of  the  British  regulars,  and  genera!  M'Arthur  will  then  advance  and 
attack  them  in  front.  In  the  mean  time  his  excellency  governor  Shelby  can 
use  the  brigade  in  reserve  of  the  second  line,  to  extend  the  flank  line  from  its 
front  or  left,  or  to  reinforce  any  weak  part  of  the  line.  In  all  cases  where 
troops  in  advance  are  obliged  to  retire  through  those  which  are  advancing  to  sup- 
port them,  it  will  be  done  by  companies  in  files,  which  will  retire  through  the 
intervals  of  the  advancing  line,  and  immediately  form  in  the  rear.  The  liglit 
troops  will  be  particularly  governed  by  this  direction.  The  disposition  of  the 
troops  in  the  right  flatik,  is  such  as  the  commanding  general  thinks  best  calcu- 
lated to  resist  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  which  is  only  to  be  expected  from 
that  quarter.  His  excellency  govei-nor  Shelby  will,  however,  use  his  discre- 
tion in  making  any  alteration  which  his  experience  and  judgi33eiit  may  dictate. 
"  Lieutenant  colonel  Ball,  colonel  Simrall,  and  the  officers  commanding  on 
the  flank  line,  are  to  send  out  small  detachments  in  advance  of  the  two  former 
corps,  and  to  the  flaiik  of  the  latter.  Should  they  discover  the  enemy  in  force, 
immediate  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  hnes.  The  General  commanding  on  the 
spot  will  immediitely  order  the  signal  for  forming  in  order  of  battle,  which  is 
the  heat,  to  arms.  All  signals  wilf  be  immediately  rept-ated  by  all  tjie  drums 
of  the  line.  The  signal  for  the  whole  to  halt  is,  the  retreat.  Drums  will  be  dis- 
tributed along  the  line  at  the  heads  of  compajiies,  and  taps  occasionally  be  gi- 
ven to  regulate  their  march.  Lieutenant  colonels  Ball  and  Simrall  are  to  keep 
the  General  constantly  informed  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  advanced  par- 
ties, and  when  it  shall  become  necessary  for  their  corps  to  retire,  they  will  f'^rm 
on  the  flank,  or  in  the  rear  of  generals  M'Arthur  and  Calmes'  brigades,  and  re- 
ceive the  orders  of  their  brigadiers  respectively. 

"  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON." 

"  Such  were  the  directions  given  for  the  debarkation,  the 
marching,  and  fighting  of  the  troops;  in  which  we  find  all  that 
Iticid  minuteness  so  necessary  in  the  orders  given  to  an  arnriy 
composed  etnphatically  of  raw  troops,  a^d  whose  otiicersin  gene- 
ral were  but  little  superior  in  the  knowledge  of  tactics  to  the 
men  they  commanded.  After  this  perspicuous  development, 
however,  of  the  operations  to  be  performed,  the  debarkation 
was  subsequently  effected  with  surprising  celerity  and  good  or- 
der, not  indeed  under  the  opposition  of  a  hostile  force,  but  in  the 
momentary  expectation  of  an  attack."=^- 

The  whole  army  embarked  from  the  Middle  Sister  for  the  Ca- 
nada shore  on  the  27tli,  and  presented  in  its  denouement  one  of 
the  finest  occasions  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  and  the  interest 
of  the  scene  was  not  a  little  awakened  by  the  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  enemy's  tire  from  the  shore.  No  opposi- 
tion, however,  was  made  to  the  landing  of  otir  troops,  and  commo- 
dore Perry  frequently  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  promptness- 
and  discipline  displayed  on  the  occasion.  Just  at  the  moment 
of  debarkation,  (he  Genera!  issued  along  the  line  of  boats,  the 
following  laconic  and  impressive  order: 

*  History  of  the  War. 
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J"  Head-  Quarters,  on  board  the  Ariel,  September  27,  1813. 

"  The  General  iutreats  his  brave  troops  to  remember  that  they  are  the  sons 
of  sires  whose  tame  is  immortal  :  That  they  are  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  their 
insulted  country,  whilst  their  opponents  conabat  for  the  unjust  pretensions  of* 
master. 

"  Kentuckians  !  remember  the  river  Raisin  ;  but  remember  it  only  whilst  the 
victory  is  suspended.  The  revenge  of  a  soldier  cannot  be  gratified  upon  a  fal- 
len enemy.    'By  command,  ROBERT  BUTLER,  Jl.  Adjutant  General.'* 

In  an  hour  after  landing,  the  troops  entered  Amhcrstl)urg, 
and  the  American  flag  was  hoisted.  The  following  is  the  Gcne- 
raFs  ofiicial  letter  from  Amherstburg: 

"  /leadQuarlers,  Amhersilurg-,  September  2",  1813. 
"Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  vou  that  I  landed  the  army  under  my  conn- 
mand  about  three  miles  belov/  this  place  at  3  o'clock  this  evening,  without  op- 
position, and  took  possession  of  the  town  in  an  hi.ur  after.  General  Proctor 
has  retreated  to  Sandwich  with  his  regular  troops  and  Indians,  having  previous- 
ly burned  the  fort,  navy-yard,  barracks,  aid  public  store-houses — the  two  latter 
xvere  very  extensive,  covering  several  acres  of  ground.  1  will  pursue  the  ene- 
my to-morrow,  although  there  is  no  probability  of  my  overtaking  him,  as  he  has 
upwards  of  one  thousand  hoi  ies,  and  we  have  not  one  in  the  army.  1  shall 
think  m}self  forLunate  to  !  e  able  to  collect  a  sufficiency  to  mount  the  general 
officers.  It  is  supposed  here  that  general  Proctor  intends  to  establish  himself 
apon  the  river  French,  forty  miles  from  Maiden.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

•'  W.  H,  HARRISON." 

The  armj  left  Maiden  on  the  23lh,  and  entered  Sandvvich  on 
the  29th,  and  general  M'Arthur's  brigade  crossed  over  and  took 
possession  of  Detroit.  On  the  same  evening  General  Harrison 
issued  his  proclamation  for  re-establishing  the  civil  governmentof 
the  territory,  and  the  order  previously  issued  by  Proctor,  declar- 
ing martial  lav/  on  the  Canada  side,  was  continued  in  force. 

Colonel  Johnson  arrived  with  his  regiment  at  Detroit,  on  the 
;3t)th  September,  and  joined  the  main  army  at  Saiidwich  on  the 
evening  of  the  Ist  of  October.  The  General  had  awaited  this 
event  to  commence  the  pursuit  of  Proctor,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  on  the  following  morning.  It  may  not  be  improper,- 
however,  to  explain  in  this  place  a  transaction  which  occurred 
before  the  army  left  Sandv/ich,  and  which  has  been  entirely  mis- 
represented by  some  of  the  enemies  of  General  Harrison. 

The  day  after  the  General's  arrival  at  Sandwich,  lie  had  pro- 
cured through  a  secret  channel  a  manuscript  map  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada which  had  been  recently  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
British  government.  From  this  map  he  learnt  that  the  road 
upon  which  Proctor  was  retreating  approached  as  near  as  tv/elve 
miles  to  lake  Erie,  at  a  place  called  port  Talbot,  and  that  the 
intermediate  ground  was  quite  practicable  for  an  army.  The 
idea  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  by  passing  down  lake  Erie  to 
this  point,  he  could  intercept  Proctor's  retreat.  He  immediate- 
ly communicated  this  information  to  commodore  Perry  and 
asked  his  opinion.  The  commodore  dissuaded  him  from  attempt- 
ing it,  upoii  the  ground  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  navigation  of 
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the  lalie  nl  tiiai  reason:  observing,  that,  the  passage  lo  purl 'J'ai- 
bot  might  be  accomplished  in  two  days,  but  that  it  might  take  ten 
or  twoive.  General  Harrison  imraedialely  abandoned  the  idea 
of  talcing  the  port  Talbot  route,  and  determined  upon  the  pur- 
suit up  the  Thames.  He  thought,  however,  tliat  it  was  proper 
that  the  q'.icstion  should  be  submitted  to  a  council  of  war,  as  he 
knew  that  iji  tlie  event  of  the  pursuit  by  land  not  proving  suc- 
cessful, lie  would  be  censured  for  not  having  taken  the  other  route. 
The  council  of  war  was  accordingly  lield  in  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  October,  and  it  was  unanimously  determined  to  take  the 
land  route.  As  the  circumstances  of  calling  a  council  of  war  to 
determine  upon  the  route  by  which  the  army  would  be  most 
likely  to  overtake  the  enemy  gave  occasion  to  some  of  the  ene- 
mies of  General  Harrison  to  impute  to  him  a  disposition  to  aban- 
don the  pui-suit  at  Sandwich,  we  think  proper  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing documents  in  support  of  the  statement  here  given: 

Fran}.'fjrt,Jpr!i2\,[B\6. 

"  Dear  General,  your  letter  oT  the  litli  instant  has  been  duiy  received,  in 
which  }ou  stated  that  a  cliarge  has  been  made  against  yon,  '  lliat  you  were 
forced  to  pmsiie  Proctor  from  n>y  remonstrances,'  and  that  1  liad  said  to  yo;i, 
upon  liiat  occasion  '  that  it  was  immaterial  what  direction  you  look,  that  I  was 
resolved  lo  pui'Mie  ih.e  eiiemy  up  the  Thanr\es  :'  and  yon  request  me  to  give 
you  a  stateiiienf  (.t  facis  in  rchuion  to  the  council  of  war  he'd  at  Sandwich. 

"  1  w  dl  in  the  first  place  fieely  declare  that  no  such  language  ever  passed 
from  me  to  you,  and  tliat  I  entertained  throughout  the  campaign  too  high  an 
opinion  of  )our  inliitary  talents  to  doubt  for  a  moment  your  capacity  to  con- 
duct the  ariiiy  to  ilie  best  advantage.  It  is  well  recollected  diat  ihe  army  ar- 
rived at  S  i/dwich  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  September,  and  that  the  next 
day  was  esiremely  wet.  I  was  at  yoiu- quarters  in  the  evening  of  that  day; 
we  had  a  con  ersation  relative  to  the  pursuit  of  the  en!.-my.  and  you  rcque-ted 
meti)  sec  you  early  the  naxt  morning.  1  waited  on  you  just  after  day-break, 
foMiid  you  i;p,  ap^'iarenliy  waiting  for  me ;  you  led  me  into  a  small  private 
room,  and  on  the  way  observed,  '  We  must  not  be  lieard.'  You  were  as  an- 
y:\cvs  to  pursue  Proctor  as  I  was,  but  might  not  have  been  entirely  satisfied  as! 
to  the  route.  You  observed  that  there  were  two  w;'.ys  by  which  lie  might  be 
overtaivcn  :  one  v^as  down  the  lake  by  water,  to  some  post  or  point,  of  the 
name  of  whicli  I  am  nov/  not  positive,  thence  to  march  across  by  land  twelve 
miles  to  the  road  leading  up  the  Thames,  and  intercept  him.  The  other  waj', 
by  land,  up  the  strait,  and  up  the  Thames.  1  felt  satisfied  by  a  pursuit  on  land 
that  lu-  could  be  ove  hauled,  and  expressed  that  opinion  with  the  reasons  on 
which  it  was  fouiided,  and  we  readily  agreed  in  sentiment ;  but  you  observed 
an  there  v.'erc  two  routes  by  which  lie  might  be  overtaken,  to  determine  the 
one  most  proper  was  a  measure  of  great  responsibility,  that  you  would  take  the 
opinion  of  the  general  officer. ■!  as  to  the  most  practicable  one,  and  you  request- 
ed me  to  collect  them  in  one  hour  at  your  quarters,  I  assembled  them  accord- 
ingly, to  v/hom  you  stated  your  determination  to  pursue  Proctor,  and  our  ob- 
ject in  calling  tliein  together;  and  after  explaining  the  two  routes  by  which 
lie  might  be  overtaken,  you  observed,  '  that  the  governor  thinks,  and  so  do  f, 
that  the  pursuit  by  land  up  the  'I'hames  will  be  must  I'fTectiial,'  Tl;e  general 
officers  were  in  favour  of  a  pursuit  by  land;  and  in  the  course  of  that  day,  ^o- 
I'jnelJoh.nson  with  his  mounted  regiment  was  able  to  cross  over  from  the  De- 
troit side  lo  join  in  the  chase.  He  might,  however,  have  been  ordered  the  d.iy 
before  during  the  rain  to  cross  over  v/ith  his  regiment,  but  of  this  I  have  not  a 
distinct;  recollection.  The  army  1  know  was  on  its  march  by  sunrise  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  f)f  October,  and  continued  the  pursuit  (often  in  a  run^  until 
the  evening  of  >he  .'>th,  M'lien  (he  enemy  was  overtaken-     During  the  whole  of 


Uils  long  and  aiuuGUS  piiisuit,  no  man  coukl  make  greuter  exerlioDS  or  use 
mure  vigilance  than  )ouclid  to  overtake  Proctor,  whilst  the  skill  and  pvoir.pti^ 
tilde  with  which  yon  arranged  the  troops  for  battle,  and  the  distinguished  zeal 
and  brr:  jpy  you  evinced  during  its  continuance,  nseiited  and  received  my 
liighest  approbatirn, 

"  In  short,  sir,  iVcni  the  lime  I  joined  you  to  the  moment  of  ourseparntion, 
]  believe  that  no  commander  ever  did  or  could  make  jjreater  exertions  than  you 
'lid  to  effect  the  great  objects  of  the  campaign,  i  admired  your  plans,  and 
! bought  thein  executed  with  great  energy  ;  jjarlicuiarly  your  order  of  buttle, 
and  arrangements  for  landing  on  the  Canada  shore  were  calculated  to  inspire 
every  officer  and  man  with  a  confidence  that  we  could  not  be  defeated  by  any 
thing  like  our  own  number. 

•'  Until  after  1  had  served  the  campaign  of  1813,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  dif- 
riculties  wliich  you  had  to  encunnter  as  tK)mmancler  of  die  norih-w  estern  army. 
i  have  since  often  said,  and  still  do  believe,  that  the  duties  li'oEi.-cned  to  yju  on 
'diat  occobion  were  more  arduous  and  difficult  to  acccnipiibh  than  any  1  had 
ever  known  confided  to  any  commander  ;  and  wiih  res;)eef  to  tl.e  zeal  and 
fidelity  with  which  you  execu:ed  that  high  and  iniporCnl  trust,  dieie  are  ihou- 
s mds  in  Kentucky,  as  well  as  myself,  who  believed  it  could  not  iiave  been 
committed  to  better  hands. 

"  With  sentiments  of  ihe  most  sincere  regard  and  esteem,  I  have  the  ho- 
nour lo  be,  with  great  respect,  jour  obedient  servant,        IsAAC  bHtl.BY. 
"  Miijor  General  JVilUam  llenru  Harrison." 


"  ye-ii-pari,  .-Juglisf  18,  1 81 ; « 
"  My  Deah  Sir, 

'•  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  11th  ult.  in  wliich  you  request  me  to  re- 
ply to  the  fallowing  questions,  vi-i.  first,  '  Whether  the  statemenis  made  by  go- 
vernor Siieib)  in  his  tetter  toycu  of  the  21st  April,  181  tj,  be  substaniiaiiy  cor- 
rect ?'  to  which  I  reply  in  the  aP.irmative.  Secondly,  '  X"^  hether  you  did  ever, 
either  in  the  council  held  at  Sandwich  or  in  private  conven-ation  Vvith  me, 
evince  any  ihing  like  an  indisposition  to  pursue  the  Britiih  arm\  by  one  of  the 
two  routes  which  v^ere  under  cons'deration  f  t  i  wliich  I  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. In  a  conversation  which  1  held  with  }ou  the  morning  prior  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  general  council  at  Sandwich,  jou  appealed  particularly  desirous  of 
attempting  to  cut  ofl"  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  by  the  route  from  port 
Talbot.  'I'o  your  arguments  in  favour  of  this  measure  1  opposed  our  limited 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  great  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  the  lake  na- 
vigation  at  that  season  of  the  year.  These  obstacles  appeared  to  induce  }  ou 
to  have  recourse  to  the  measure  uhich  was  alterwards  adoptt-d. 

"  Although  I  have  little  or  no  pretensions  lo  military  knowledge  as  relates  lo 
an  army,  still  I  maybe  allowedto  bear  testimony  to  your  zeal  and  activity  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  British  army  under  general  Proctor,  and  to  say,  the  prompt 
change  made  by  you  in  the  order  of  battle  en  discovering  the  posiii.;n  of  the 
enemy  always  has  appeared  to  me  to  have  evinced  a  high  dej.i-ree  of  military 
talent.  1  concur  most  sincerely  with  the  venerable  governor  Slieiby  in  his  ge- 
neral approbation  of  your  conduct  (a-,  far  as  it  came  winler  my  observation)  in 
that  campaign.     Wiih  great  regard,  I  am,  mv  dear  sir,  vour  friend, 

■"  O.  II.  FERRY. 

"  .Majnr  General  JF.  II.  Harrison." 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Governor  Cass  to  General  Harrison,  dated  Detroit,  du- 
£ust  31,  18; 7. 
"Upon  the  subject  of  the  council  which  was  held  at  Sandwich  I  cannot 
speak  with  precision  ;  I  think  that  for  some  cause  I  do  not  now  recollect,  I  was 
not  present  at  its  deliberations.  Hut  1  do  recollect  that  at  all  the  interviews  I 
had  with  you,  3  cu  were  ardent  and  zealous  for  the  pursuit  of  Proctor,  nor  did  1 
ever  hear  that  a  doubt  had  been  expressed  by  you  upon  th3t  subject  till  long 
alter  Ihe  events  themselves  had  passed  away,  in  the  letter  from  governor 
Shelby  to  you  which  has  been  published,  the  governor  has  stated  so  correctly 
and  distinctly  the  propositions  which  were  made  for  the  pursuit  of  Proctor,  that 
there  is  the  \?.v.s  ner?is'.ty  for  mv  to  enter  ii. to  a  detail  of  th^m,  Tie  maiti  body 
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id  the  encmj^'s  army  had  left  Air.lierbtburg  scrr.e  days  before  we  landed,  and 
■were  understood  to  be  upon  the  river  French.  It  conducted  with  c(>mmoiJ 
prudence,  it  was  my  opinion  then,  and  it  is  my  opinio.,  yet,  that  ili  y  might 
have  moved  with  such  celerity  as  to  have  lendeied  it  impracticable  C.^r  us  to 
have  overtaken  them.  A  deep  indentation  of  the  lake  some  distance  bslow 
Jlalden  would  have  brought  us  within  a  f f  w  miles  of  the  road  u])on  which 
Proctor  retreated,  and  considerably  advanced  of  the  position  where  we  over-^ 
took  him.  The  propriety  of  pursuing  him  along  the  road  he  had  taken,  or  of 
endeavoring  to  intercept  him  by  the  other  route. was  the  subject  ofconversatioii 
on  our  first  arrival  at  Sandwich.  13ul  whenever  I  conversed  witii  >  ou,  the  lat- 
ter rowte  was  mentioned  as  one  whicii  deserved  e.xaminalion  railier  ilian  one 
upon  which  any  decided  opinion  had  been  formed.  Upon  a  cof.sideratinn  of  its 
uncertainty  at  thut  season  of  the  yi-ar,  it  was  soon  abandoned.  I  was  with  yoti 
frequently,  and  conversed  with  you  freely  during  our  continuance  at  t'and- 
%vich,  and  I  am  confident  you  never  he.sitated  in  your  deteriTiina'ion  to  pursue 
Proctor.  So  far  as  my  feeble  testimony  can  aid  in  removing  erroneous  impres- 
sions, which  have  injured  you,  it  is  given  with  pleasure,  from  the  time  I 
ioined  the  army  under  your  co'mmand,  its  operations  were  conducted  will)  as 
'much  celerity  as  possible,  and  so  far  as  respects  yourself,  its  fiscal  concerns,  I 
am  confidentjV.'cre  ma.r..iged  with  the  most  scruiulous  integrity." 


We  have  now  before  us  the  certificate  of  m.njor  general  Hen- 
ry, and  the  depositio7is  of  colonel  Charles  Todd,  the  honourable 
John  Speed  Smith,  and  John  Chambers,  Esq.  of  Kentucky,  the 
former  one  of  the  regular  aids-de-camp,  and  the  two  latter  vo- 
lunteer aids  to  General  Harrison.  These  documents  ail  go  to 
the  establishment  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  above  letters, 
but  Ave  deem  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  insert  them  to  support 
the  assertions  of  a  Shelby,  a  Perry,  or  a  Cass.  No  American 
will  hesitate  to  believe  any  statement  made  by  them.  We  shall 
therefore  only  insert  the  concluding  paragraphs  from  the  depo- 
sitions of  colonel  Todd  and  major  Chambers: 

Extract  from  tlie  deposition  of  Colonel  Todd. 
"  During  the  whole  period  that  1  had  the  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  Ge- 
neral Harrison,  with  various  opportunities  of  observing  his  conduct  and  appre- 
ciatirig  his  motives,  I  do  most  unequivocally  declare  my  conviction,  that  the  un- 
remitted zeal,  the  unshaken  firmness,  the  spotless  integrity,  and  the  consum- 
mate  ability  with  which  he  conducted  the  north-western  army  to  complete  vic- 
tory amidst  innumerable  difficulties,  (correctly  estimated  by  those  only  who 
participated  in  them)  secured  my  entire  approbation,  and  give  liim  just  claims 
to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  his  country.  C.  S.  TODD." 

Extract  from  the  deposition  of  Major  Chambers. 
"  During  the  whole  pursuit,  and  indeed  from  the  time  1  first  joined  General 
Harrison,  he  evinced  in  his  whole  conversation  and  conduct  the  most  ardent 
disposition  to  push  the  campaign  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  to  meet  gene- 
ral Proctor  in  the  field,  at  the  si.me  tim.e  that  he  evidenced  a  devotion  to  his 
duties  which  1  have  never  seen  equalled  in  any  station,    JOHN  CHAMBERS." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


J.  HE  army  commenced  its  march  from  Sandwich  in  pursuit  Oi 
the  enemy  on  the  2nd  of  October,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  5th 
General  Harrison  had  the  satisfaction  to  address  a  short  letter  to 
li.he  secretary  at  war,  informing  him  "  that  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence  the  army  under  his  command  had  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  combined  Indian  and  British  forces  ujider 
the  command  of  general  Proctor."  This  was  the  precursor  of 
another  letter  written  from  Detroit  on  the  9th,  containing  a  more 
detailed  account  as  well  of  the  action  as  cf  the  whole  expedition. 

"  Head  guarier3,I>elroit,9:h  October,  1813. 

"  Siu — In  my  letter  from  Sandwich  of  tiie  30ih  ultimo,  I  did  myself  the  hon- 
or to  inform  you,  that  I  was  preparinjj  to  pursue  the  enemy  the  following  day. 
From  Various  causes,  however,  £  was  unable  to  put  the  troops  in  motion  until 
the  morning  of  the  2nd  instant,  and  then  to  take  with  me  only  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  of  the  regular  troops,  Johnson's  mounted  regiment,  and  such 
of  g-overnor  Shelby's  volunteers  as  were  fit  for  a  rapid  march,  the  whole  amount 
ing  to  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  men.  To  general  M'Arthur  (with 
about  700  efTeclives)  the  protection  of  this  place  and  the  sick  was  committed. — 
Tieneral  Cass's  brigade,  and  the  corps  of  lieutenant  colonel  Ball  were  left  at 
Sand'.vich,  with  orders  to  follow  me  as  soon  as  the  men  received  their  knap- 
sacks and  blankets,  which  had  been  left  on  an  island  in  lake  Erie. 

"The  unavoidable  delay  at  Sandwich  was  a  tended  with  no  disadvantage  to 
us.  General  Proctor  had  posted  himself  at  Dateon's  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Thames,  (or  Trench)  fifty-six  miles  from  this  place,  where  I  was  informed  he  in- 
tended to  fortify  and  wait  to  receive  me.  He  must  have  believed,  however,  that 
I  had  no  disposition  to  follow  him,  or  that  he  had  secured  my  coniinuance  here, 
by  the  reports'that  were  circulated  that  the  Indians  would  attacic  and  destroy 
th.is  place  upon  the  a(,lvance  of  the  army;  as  he  neglected  to  commence  the 
creaking  up  the  bridges  until  the  night  of  the  2nd  instant.  On  that  night  our 
army  reached  the  river,  which  is  twenty -five  miles  from  Sandwich,  and  is  one 
of  four  streams  crossing  our  route,  over  all  of  which  are  bridges,  and  hoing 
deep  and  muddy,  are  unfordablefor  a  considerable  distance  into  the  country — 
th-^  bridge  here  was  found  entire,  and  ia  the  morning  I  proceeded  with  Joiin- 
son's  regiment  to  save,  if  possible,  the  others.  At  the  second  bridge  over  a 
ijranch  of  the  river  Thames,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  capture  a  lieutenant 
of  dragoons  antl  eleven  privates,  who  had  been  sent  by  general  Fioctor  to  des- 
troy them.  From  the  prisoners  I  learned  that  the  third  bridge  was  broken  up, 
unci  that  the  enemy  had  no  certain  information  of  our  advance.  The  bridge 
having  been  imperfectly  destroyed,  was  soon  repaired,  and  the  army  encamp- 
ed at  Drake's  farm,  four  milt-s  b.  low  Dalson's. 

"  The  river  Thames,  along  the  banks  of  which  our  route  lay,  is  a  fine  deep 
stream,  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  after  the  passage  of  tiie 
bar  at  its  mouth,  over  wtuch  there  is  six  and  a  half  feet  water. 

"  The  baggage  of  the  army  was  brougiit  from  Detroit  in  boats,  protected  by 
three  gun-boats,  which  commodore  Perry  had  furnished  for  the  purpose,  as 
well  as  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  army  over  the  1  hames  itself,  or  the  mouths 
of  its  tributary  streams  ;  the  banks  being  low  and  the  country  generally  open 
(prairies)  as  high  as  Dalson's,  these  vessels  were  well  calculated  for  that  i)ur- 
pnse.  Above  Dalson's,  however,  the  character  of  the  river  and  adjacent  coun- 
54 
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'r.'y  is  consluenibly  changed. The  former,  tLougli  still  deep,  is  very  narrow. 

iind  its  banks  liigli  and  woody.  The  commodore  and  myself,  therefore,  agreed 
upon  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  boats  under  a  guard  of  one  hundred  and  tifty 
infantry,  and  I  determined  to  trust  to  fortune  and  the  brsivery  of  my  Iroops  to 
effect  the  passage  of  the  river.  Below  a  place  cailed  Chatham  a«id  four  miles 
above  Dalson's  is  the  third  unfordable  braucli  of  Uie  Thames  ;  the  bridge  over 
its  moulh  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  that  at  M'Gregor's  J.iiils, 
one  mile  above— several  hundred  of  the  Indians  remained  to  dispute  our  pas- 
sage, and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  advanced  guard,  commenced  a  heavy  fire  from 
vhe  opposite  bank  of  the  creek  as  well  as  that  of  the  river.  Believing  that  the 
■w  hole  force  of  the  enemy  was  there,  1  halted  the  army,  formed  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, and  brought  up  our  two  six  pounders  to  cover  the  party  that  were  order- 
6(1  to  repair  the  bridge — a  fev/  shot  from  those  pieces  soon  drove  ofi'the  Indi- 
ans and  enabled  us,  in  two  hours,  to  repair  the  bridge  and  cross  the  troops.— 
Colonel  Johnson's  mounted  regiment  being  upon  the  right  of  the  army,  had 
seized  the  remains  of  the  bridge  at  the  mills  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Indians. 
Our  loss  upon  this  occasion,  was  two  killed  and  three  or  four  wounded,  that  ot 
the  enemy  was  ascertained  to  be  considerably  greater.  A  house  neaf  the  bridge, 
containing  a  very  considerable  number  of  muskets,  had  been  set  on  fire— but  it 
was  extinguished  by  our  troops  and  the  arms  saved.  At  the  first  farm  above 
the  bridge,  we  found  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels  on  fire,  loaded  with  arms  and 
ordnance  stores,  and  learned  that  they  were  a  few  miles  ahead  of  us,  still  on  ihe 
right  bank  of  the  river  with  the  great  body  of  the  Indians.  At  Bowles'  farm, 
four  miles  from  the  bridge,  we  halted  for  the  night,  found  two  other  vessels,  and 
a  large  distillery  filled  with  ordnance  and  other  valuable  stores  to  an  immense 

amount,  in  flames — it  was  impossible  to  put  out  the  fire two  twenty-four 

pounders  with  their  carria^s  were  taken  and  a  large  quantity  of  ball  and  shells 
of  various  sizes.  The  army  was  put  in  motion  early  in  the  morning  of  the  5d], 
I  pushed  on  in  advance  with  the  mounted  regiment,  and  requested  governor 
Shelby  to  follow  as  expeditiously  as  possible  with  the  infantry  ;  the  goverr.or's 
zeal,  and  that  of  his  men,  enabled  them  to  keep  up  with  the  cavalry,  and,  by 
nine  o'clock,  we  were  at  Arnold's  mills,  having  taken  in  ihe  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, two  gun-boats  and  several  batteaux  loaded  with  provisions  and  ammunition. 

"  A  rapid  at  the  river  at  Arnold's  mills  affords  the  only  fording  to  be  laiet 
with  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  upon  examination,  it  was  found  too  deep 
for  the  infantry.  Having,  however,  fortunately,  taken  two  or  tliree  boats 
and  some  Indian  canoes,  on  the  spot,  and  obliging  the  horsemen  to  take  a 
footman  behind  each,  the  whole  were  safely  crossed  by  12  o'clock.  Eight 
miles  from  the  crossing  we  passed  a  farm  where  a  part  of  the  British  troops  had 
encamped  the  night  before  under  the  command  of  colonel  VVaburton.  The  de- 
tachment with  general  Proctor  had  arrived  the  day  before  at  the  Moravian 
towns,  four  miles  higher  up.  Being  nov/  certainly  near  the  enemy,  I  directed 
the  advance  of  Johnson's  regiment  to  accelerate  their  marcli  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  intelligence.  The  officer  commanding  it,  inasJiort  time,  sent 
to  inform  me,  that  his  progress  was  stopped  by  the  enemy,  who  were  formed 
iicro^s  our  line  of  march.  One  of  the  enemy's  wagoners  being  also  taken 
prisoner,  from  the  information  received  from  him,  and  my  own  observation^ 
assisted  by  some  of  my  officers,  I  soon  ascertained  enough  of  their  position  and 
order  of  battle,  to  determine  that  which  it  was  proper  for  me  to  adopt. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  enclose  you  my  general  order,  of  the  27(h 
uliimo,  prescribing  the  order  of  march  and  of  battle  when  the  whole  army 
should  act  together.  But  asthenumbrr  and  description  of  the  troops  had 
been  essentially  changed,  since  the  issuing  of  the  order,  it  became  necessary 
to  make  a  corresponding  alteration  in  their  disposition.  From  the  place 
where  our  army  was  last  hailed,  to  the  Moravian  towns,  a  distance  of  about 
three  and  one  half  miles,  the  road  passes  through  a  beech  forest  without  any 
clearing,  and  for  the  first  two  miles  near  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  At  from 
iwo  to  three  hundred  yards  from  the  river  a  swamp  extends  parallel  to  it, 
throughout  the  whole  distance.  The  intermediate  ground  is  dry,  and  although 
the  trees  are  tolerably  thick,  it  is  in  many  places  clear  of  underbrush. — Across 
this  strip  of  land,  its  left  fi/)/;«!/e(i  upon  the  river,  supported  by  artillery  placed 
in  the  road,  their  right  in  the  swamp  covered  by  the  whole  of  their  Indian  force, 
the  British  troops  w  ere  drawn  up. 
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"  The  troops  at  my  disposal  consisted  of  about  120  regulars  of  the  2rtli  regi  - 
meiit,  five  brigades  of  Kentucky  voluateer  militia  infantry,  under  his  escellt'iv 
cy  governor  Shelb}-,  averaging  Jess  than  500  men,  and  cok)nel  Johnson's  regi- 
ment of  mounted  ir.lantry,  making  in  the  whole  an  aggregate  something  above 
jOOO.  No  dispnsilion  of  an  army,  opposed  to  an  Indian  force,  can  be  safe  un- 
less it  is  secured  on  the  flanks  and  in  t'le  rear,  i  had,  therefore,  no  difficult}'' 
in  arranging  (he  infantry  conformably  to  my  general  order  of  batile.  General 
Trottei-'s  brigade  of  50(3  men,  formed  the  front  line,  his  right  upon  the  road  and 
h.s  left  jpon  the  sv/amp.  General  King's  brigade  as  a  second  line,  1-30  yards 
in  the  rear  of  'I'rotVer's  and  Chiles's  brigade  as  a  corps  of  reserve  in  the  rear 
of  it.  These  three  brigades  formed  t!ie  command  of  major-general  Henry  ; 
the  whole  of  general  Desha's  division,  consisting  of  two  brigades,  were  formed 
enp'Jence  upon  the  left  of  Trotter. 

"  Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  farming  the  infantry,  I  had  directed  colonel  .Tol'.n- 
son's  regiment,  which  was  still  in  front,  to  be  formed  in  two  lines  opposite  to 
the  eneui},  and,  upon  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  to  take  ground  to  the  left  and 
for!riingupon  that  flank  to  endeavor  to  turn  the  right  of  the  Indians.      A  mil- 
menu's  reflection,  however,  convinced  me  that  from  the  thickness  of  the  woods 
and  ssvampinessof  the  ground,  they  would  beuiiable  to  do  anything  on  horse- 
back, and  there  was  no  time  to  dismount  thern  and  place  their  horses  in  secn- 
lity  ;  1,  therefore,  determined  to  refuse  my  left  to  the  Indians,  and  to  break  the; 
llrltish  lines  at  once  by  a  charge  of  the  mounted  infantry  :  the  measur.e  was  not 
sanctioned  by  any  thing  that  Ihad  seen  or  heard  of,  but  (  was  fully  convinceti 
that  it  would  succeed.     The  American  backwoodsmcji  ride  better  in  the  woods 
than  any  other  people,     A  musket  or  rifle  is  no  impediment  to  them,  being 
accustomed  to  carry  them  on  horseback  from  their  earliest  youth.     1  was  per- 
suaded too  that  the  enemy  would  be  quite  unprepared  for  the  shock,  and  that 
ihey  could  not  resist  it.  Conformably  to  this  idea,  1  directed  the  regiment  to  bs 
drawn  up  in  close  column,  with  its  right  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  from  the 
road,  (that  it  might  be  hi  some  measure  protected  by  the  trees  from  the  artille- 
ry) its  lefi  upon  the  swamp,  and  to  charge  at  fuil  speed  as  soon  as  the  enemy  de- 
livered their  fire.  The  fewregular  troops  ofthe  27th  regiment  under  their  co!o. 
nel  (Paull)  occupied,in  column  of  sections  of  four,  the  sma-U  space  between  the 
road  and  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  some 
ten  or  twelve  friendly  Indians  were  directed  to  move  under  the  bank.     The 
crolchet  formed  by  the  front  line,  and  general  Desha's  division  was  an  important 
point.     At  that  place,  the  venerable  governor  of  Kentucky  was  posted,  who  at 
the  age  of  sisty-six  preserves  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  the  ardent  zeal  which  dis- 
tinguished him  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  flie  undaunt«l  bravery  which  he 
manifested  at  King's  mountain.     Svith  my  aids-decamp,  the  acting  assistant; 
adjutant  general,  captain  Butler,  my  gallant  friend  commodore  Perry,  who  did 
me  the  honor  to  serve  as  my  volunteer  aid-de-camp,  and  brigadier  general 
Cass,  who  having  no  command,  tendered  me  his  assistance,  I  placed  myself  at; 
the  head  of  the  front  line  of  infantry,  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  cavalry, 
und  give  them  the  necessary  support.     The  ariny  had  moved  on  in  this  order 
but  a  short  distance,  when  the  mounted  men  received  the  fire  of  the  Jiritish  hue, 
and  were  ordered  to  charge  ;  the  horses  in  the  front  of  the  column  recoiled  fron^ 
the  fire  ;  another  was  given  by  the  enemy,  and  our  column  at  length  getting  \\\ 
motion,  broke  through  the  enemy  v/uh  irresistible  force,     in  one  minute,  thn; 
contest  in  front  was  over  ;  Iho  Ikitish  officeis  seeing  no  hopes  of  reducing  their 
disordered  ranks  to  order,  and  our  mounted  tnen  wheeling  upon  them  and  pour- 
ing in  a  destructive  fiie,  immediately  surrendered.     It  is  certain  that  three  only 
of  our  troops  were  wounded  in  this  charge.     Ujion  the  left,  however^  the  con- 
test  was  more  severe  with  the  Indians.     Colonel  .Tohnson,  who  commanded  on^ 
that  flank  of  his  regiment,  received  a  most  galling  fire  from  them,  which  waff 
returned  with  great  effect.     The  Indians  still  futt'iier  to  the  ri.ght  advanced  and 
fell  in  with  our  front  line  of  infantry,  near  its  junction  w  ith  Desha's  division,  and 
for  a  moment  made  an  impression  upon  it.     His  excellency  governor  Shelby, 
however,  brought  up  a  re.uiment  to  its  support,  and  the  enemy  receiving  a  se- 
vere fire  in  front,  and  a  part  of  .lohnson's  regiment  having  gained  their  rear, 
retreated  with  precipitation.     Their  loss  was  vciy  considerable  in  the  atlion, 
and  many  were  killed  in  their  retreat.- 
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*'  I  can  give  r.o  Satisfactory  inforniatioii  of  t!ie  number  of  fndinns  tint  were  in 
the  action,  but  ihey  must  have  been  considerably  upwards  cf  one  thousand. — 
From  tbe  documents  in  my  possession,  (general  I'roctur's  official  letters,  all  of 
wliicb  were  taken,)  and  Iron*  the  iaformatioii  of  respectable  inhabitants  of  this 
territory,  the  Indians  kept  in  pay  by  the  British  were  much  more  numeious  than 
has  been  g-eneratly  supposed.  In  a  letter  to  general  de  lioltenburg'  of  the  27th 
instant,  general  Proctor  speaks  of  having  prevailed  upon  most  of  the  Indians  to 
accompany  him.  Of  these  it  is  certain  that  50  or  60  Wyandot  warriors  aban- 
doned him.  A  British  officer  of  high  rank  assured  one;' of  ray  aids-de-camp, 
that  on  the  day  of  our  landing,  general  l^uctor  iiad  at  his  disposal  upwards  of 
three  thousand  Indian  warriors, 'but  asserted  that  the  greatest  part  had  left  him 
previous  to  tiie  a'cion. 

"  The  number  of  our  troops  was  certainly  greater  than  that  of  the  enemy, 
but  when  it  is  recollected  that  they  had  chosen  a  position  that  effectually  se- 
cured their  flanks,  which  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  turn,  and  that  we  could  not 
jiresent  to  them  a  line  more  extended  than  their  own,  it  will  not  be  considered 
arrogant  to  claim  for  my  troops  the  palm  of  superior  braverv- 

"  In  communicating  to  the  president  through  you,  Sir,  my  opinion  of  the 
conduct  of  the  oflicers  who  served  under  my  command,  I  am  at  a  loss  bow  to 
mention  that  of  governor  Shelby,  being  convinced  that  no  eulogium  of  mine 
c-(n  reach  his  merit.  The  governor  of  an  independent  state,  greatly  my  supe- 
rior in  years,  in  experience,  and  in  military  character,  he  placed  himself  under 
my  command,  and  was  not  more  remarkable  for  his  zeal  and  activity,  than  for 
the  promptitude  and  cheerfulness  with  whiuh  he  obeyed  my  orders.  The  ma- 
jor-generals Henry  and  Desha,  and  the  brigadiers  Allen,  Caldwell,  King,  Chiles, 
fliid  Trotter,  all  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  manifested  great  zeal  and  activity. 
Of  governor  Shelby's  stafr',  his  adjutant-general  colonel  M'Dowel!,  and  his 
quarter-master  general  colonel  Walker,  rtjndered  g-eat  service,  as  did  his  aids- 
de-camp,  general  Aduir  and  mnjors  Uarry  and  Crittenden.  The  military  skill 
of  the  former  was  of  great  service  to  us,  and  the  activity  of  the  two  latter  gen- 
tlemen could  not  be  surpassed.  Illness  deprived  me  of  tlie  talents  of  my  adju- 
tant-general colonel  Gaines,  who  was  left  at  Sandwich.  His  duties  were,  how- 
ever, ably  performed  by  the  acting  assistant  adjutant'gencra),  captain  Butler. 
My  aids-de-camp,  lieutenant  O'Fudon  and  captain  Todd,  of  the  line,  and  my 
volunteer  aids,  John  Speed  Smith  and  John  Chambers,  E-q.  have  rendered  me 
the  most  important  service  from  t!ie  opening  of  the  camjyaign.  i  h.ave  already 
stated  that  general  Cass  and  commodiu'c  I'erry  assisted  me  in  forming  the 
troops  for  action.  The  former  is  an  officer  of  the  highest  merit,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  brave  commodore  cheered  and  animated  every  breast. 

"  It  would  be  useless.  Sir,  after  staling  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  to  pass 
encomiums  upon  colonel  Johi>son  and  itis  regiment,  ^'eterans  could  not  have 
manifested  more  firmness.  'Che  colonel's  nuaierous  wounds  prove  that  he  was 
in  the  post  of  danger.  Lieutenant-colonel  James  Johnson  and  llie  majors  Payne 
and  Thomson  were  equally  active,  though  more  fortunate.  Major  Wood,  of 
the  engineers,  already  distinguished  by  his  conduct  at  fort  Meigs,'attcnded  the 
army  with  two  six  pounders.  Ha\  ing  no  use  for  them  in  the  action,  he  joined 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  with  major  Payne  of  the  mounted  regiment, 
two  of  my  aidsde-camp,  'I'odd  and  (Jhambers,  and  three  privates,  continued  it 
for  several  miles  after  the  rest  of  the  Iroopshad  halted,  and  made  many  prisoners. 

"I  left  the  army  b<fore  an  official  return  of  the  prisoners,  or  that  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  was  made  out.  It  v.  as  however  ascertained  that  the  former 
amounts  to  six  hundred  and  one  regiiluis,  including  twenty-five  officers-  Our 
loss  is  seven  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded,  live  of  which  have  since  died.  Of 
the  British  troops  I'i  were  killed  and  22  v.-ounded.  The  Indians  suffered  most— 
'33  of  tbem  having  been  found  upon  the  rround.Jjesides  those  killed  on  the  re- 
treat. On  the  day  of  the  action,  si.\  pTcccs  of  urass  artillery  were  taken,  and 
tv.o  iron  twenty-four  pounders  the  day  before.  Several  others  were  discovered 
in  the  river,  and  can  be  easily  procured.  Of  the  brass  pieces  three  are  the 
iroi)hics  of  our  revolutionary  war,  that  were  taken  at  Saratoga  and  York,  and 
surrendered  by  general  lluil.  'J"hc  number  of  small  arms  taken  by  us  and  des- 
troyed by  the  enemy  unist  amount  to  upwards  of  5000  ;  most  of  them  had  been 
ours  and  taken  by  the  enemy  at  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  at  the  river  liaisin, 
and  colonel  Dudle:  's  defeat.  I  believe  thst  the  enemy  letain  no  oilier  military 
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trophy  cf  llieii-  victories  than  tije  standard  of  the  4th  regiment.^  They  wevib 
not  mag-iianimous  eiiOMgh  to  bring  that  of  the  41st  regiment  into  the  field,  or 
it  would  have  bet-n  taken. 

*'  You  have  been  informed,  Sir,  ofthc  conduct  of  the  troops  under  my  com- 
mand in  action  ;  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  they  merit  also 
ihe-approbation  of  their  country  for  their  conduct,  in  submitting  to  the  great- 
est privations  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  The  infantry  were  entirely  whh- 
out  tents,  and  for  several  days  the  whole  armv  subsisted  on  fresh  beef  without 
bread  or  salt.  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.     "    WILLIAM  H.  HARIMSON. 

"  P.  S^  General  Proctor  escaped  l)y  the  fieetness  of  his  horses,  essorlcd  by 
fopty  dragoons  and  a  number  of  mounted  [ndians. 

•'  GencraUames  Armstrong,  iiecreiaty  offVar." 

la  this  letter  General  Harrison  lias  adir.itted  that  the  amount 
of  his  forces  was  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  enemy. 
From  the  examination,  however,  of  the  documents  which  were 
taken  with  the  British  army,  it  was  ascertained  that  their  force 
was  much  greater  than  the  General  had  supposed,  and  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  secretary  of  war,  dated  at  Detroit  two  days  after  the 
above  was  written,  he  says,  "  upon  submitting  my  othciai  letter 
to  governor  Shcli^y,  he  lias  convinced  me  that  I  have  greatly 
overrated  our  force  in  the  action  of  the  5th  of  October,  and  that 
it  fell  short  of  2500  of  every  description."  The  militia  infantry 
v/ere  all  under  the  immediate  command  of  gcvcrnor  Shelby ,"'* 
wJio  of  course  knew  better  than  the  comnmnding  General  the 
number  which  he  led  into  action.  The  author  of  the  History 
of  the  War  in  the  West  makes  the  whole  number  on  the  Ame- 
rican side  2500.  The  same  author,  after  having  examined  alt 
the  documents  which  vfere  taken  with  tlie  British  army,  say£.-, 
''  The  Pi'itish  part  of  that  force  appears  to  have  been  about 
845  strong.  Its  less  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured  was  G45: 
and  the  adjutant  general  of  the  British  forces  soon  afterwards  of- 
ficially acknowledged,  that  204  of  those  who  escaped  had  assem- 
bled at  Ancaster  on  the  17th  of  October.  This  calculation  is 
also  confirmed  by  the  oiFicial  return  of  the  troops  at  Maiden,  on 
the  10th  of  September,  which  made  them  944  in  nuuiber — af- 
fording an  excess  of  100  above  our  estimate,  to  meet  the  losse? 
experienced  on  the  retreat  before  the  battle.  As  for  the  amount 
of  their  Indian  force,  wlien  it  is  shown  by  their  own  otiicial  pa- 
pers captured  with  the  army,  that  14,000  rations  were  issued 
daily  to  the  Indians  before  the  retreat,  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  accompanied  Proctor  up  the  Thames,  it  is  certainlv  a 
reasonable  calculation  to  estimate  them  at  15,  18,  or  even  20 
hundred  warriors  in  the  battle.  The  whole  force  of  the  ahies 
must  hence  have  been  at  least  considerably  above  2000." 

Spcaking  of  the  result  of  the  action,  the  same  writer  observes. 
"  Our  important  and  glorious  victory  it  is  evident  was  princi- 

*  Colonel  Johnson's  regiment  did  not  form  a  part  of  governor  Shelby's  com- 
mand J  it  had  been  called  into  service  some  time  before  the  governor  took  tiie 
field,  and  was  on  a  different  footing  from  the  troops  >Yhich  were  led  in  person 
by  the  veteran  hero. 
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pally  achieved  by  the  novel  expedient  of  charging  through  thq 
British  lines  with  mounted  infontry/'  "  It  is  really  a  novel 
thing,"  says  colonel  Wood,  "  that  raw  militia, stuck  upon  horses, 
with  muskets  in  their  hands  instead  of  sabres,  should  be  able  to 
pierce  British  lines  with  such  complete  effect,  as  did  Johnson's 
men  in  the  affair  upon  the  Thames;  and  perhaps  the  only  cir- 
cumstance which  could  justify  that  deviation  from  the  long  es- 
tablished rules  of  the  art  military,  is  the  complete  success  of  the 
result.  Great  generals  are  authorised  to  step  aside  occasion- 
ally— especially  when  they  know  that  their  errors  will  not  be 
noticed  by  the  adversary." 

The  following  remarks  on  the  battle  of  the  Moravian  towns 
arc  from  the  pen  of  an  officer  of  General  Harri^ion's  staff,  distin- 
guished alike  for  his  military  services  and  those  which  he  has 
since  rendered  his  country  in  a  civil  capacity. 

The  battle  of  the  Thames  is  generally  regarded  as  exhibiting 
a  novel  experiment  in  the  art  of  war,  to  be  justified  only  by  the 
complete  success  which  attended  it.  But  to  the  examination  of  a 
military  man,  the  formation  of  the  troops  presents  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  application  of  the  new  principles  of  tactics  which 
were  first  introduced  by  the  kingof  Prussia,  and  since  improved 
and  enlarged  by  the  generals  who  were  formed  in  the  course  of 
the  French  revolution:  the  same  principles  cnajjled  the  great 
Frederick  to  triumph  at  Prague,  and  gave  to  Napoleon  the 
splendid  victories  of  Jena,  Wagram,  and  Moskwa.  The  great 
secret  of  the  principles  alluded  to  is  that  of"  concentration^^''  o,v 
of  bringing  the  large  mass  of  an  army  to  act  on  a  single  point 
of  the  enemy's  lines.  There  are  several  Vv^ays  of  accomplishing 
this  object;  the  most  common  is  thiit  cS refusing  one  wing  to  the 
enemy,  and  reinforcing  the  other  with  a  large  detachment  drawn 
from  that  which  is  refused.  The  point  of  the  enemy's  lines  se- 
lected for  the  attack  is  of  course  that  which  is  considered  the 
weakest,  either  from  his  inferior  troops  being  there,  or  from 
some  defect  in  the  position. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  formation  of  the 
American  troops  upon  the  Thames.  When  General  Harrison 
came  up  with  the  British  army,  it  consisted,  as  is  now  clearly 
ascertained,  (from,  documents  obtained  from  Canada)  of  at  least 
1500  Indians  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  British  troops.  His  own 
army  con-isted  of  not  more  than  2700,  of  whom  120  were  regu- 
lars, 30  were  Indians,  and  the  remainder  were  militia  infantry 
and  mouniad  volunteers,  armed  with  muskets  and  rifles.  From 
the  character  which  the  northern  Indians  had  acquired  for  bra- 
very and  skill  in  woods  fighting,  by  their  defeats  of  Braddock, 
Harmar,  and  St.  Clair,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  ultimately  sub- 
duing them  with  the  immense  preparations  which  had  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  general  Wayne,  (whose  army  was 
opposed  at  the  rapids  of  the  Miami  by  only  1300  Indians)  it 
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nju3t  Lave  excited  some  fears  had  it  been  known  in  the  United 
States  Gil  the  5th  of  October,  1813,  that  1500  of  these  savages, 
led  by  Tecumseh,  and  assisted  by  a  veteran  body  of  British 
troops,  amply  iuniished  with  artillery  and  in  a  position  chosen 
by  themselves,  were  about  to  be  engaged  by  not  more  than  an 
equal  number  of  raw  militia.  In  this  situation,  notwithstanding 
the  known  characteristic  bravery  of  the  backwoodsmen,  it  would 
have  been  universally  believed  that  success  must  depend  upon 
the  superior  skill  with  which  the  American  troops  were  arranged 
for  the  battle.  That  this  was  the  case  is  very  evident  from  an 
attention  to  the  circumstances.  Of  the  hostile  army,  the  In- 
dians posted  in  a  horrid  swamp,  and  extending  in  it  to  an  un- 
known distance,  formed  the  rightwing;  the  British  troops  drawn 
up  between  the  swamp  and  an  unfordable  river,  the  left  wing. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  case  in  other  situations,  here  it 
is  evident  that  the  British  wing  was  the  weakest  part  of  the  po- 
sition. It  was  therefore  at  once  determined  by  the  General,  to 
'•  refuse  his  left  to  tlie  Indians,  and  attack  the  British  with  his 
right  reinforced  with  all  the  disposable  force  of  his  left."  Since 
it  was'impossible  to  out  wing  the  enemy,  the  lines  of  the  right 
were  therefore  increased  from  two  to  three,  but  presenting  a 
front  not  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  British  infantry. 
The  refused  wing  was  thrown  back  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  other  troops,  presenting  a  front  parallel  to  the  swamp.  The 
regular  troops  formed  a  detachment  designed  to  seize  the  ene- 
my^s  artillery,  and  the  few  friendly  Indians  were  directed  to  at- 
tack his  tiank  from  their  position  under  the  bank.  There  v.as 
great  difficulty  in  disposingof  the  mounted  infantry  to  advantage. 
Whilst  the  above  arrangements  were  making,  they  were  in  front 
of  the  British  troops,  and  as  they  could  not  operate  on  the  left 
tIank  of  the  enemy  on  account  of  the  river,  they  were  directed, 
when  the  infantry  should  advance,  to  penetrate  the  swamp  and 
endeavour  to  turn  the  right  of  the  Indians.  This  then  was  the 
arrangement  for  battle,  and  follov/ing  the  ordinary  military  prin- 
ciples, it  must  be.  considered  as  combining  the  features  which 
would  promise  succes?,  if  the  disparity  in  point  of  discipline  were 
not  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  British  troops;  a  circumstance 
of  the  utmosit  importance,  v;hen  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
ground  between  the  river  and  the  swamp,  the  fronts  of  the  con- 
tending troops  must  be  the  same.  But  what  could  be  done? 
To  multiply  the  lines?  it  had  been  done  as  far  as  it  could  be 
useful.  But  this  measure  did  not  afford  absolute  security.  A 
compact  body  of  British  troops  might  be  conceived  able  to  break 
a  line  of  raw  militia,  and  a  rout  once  begun  with  irregular  troops 
would  be  very  difficult  to  stop.  The  General  had  revolved 
this  circumstance  in  his  mind,  and  had  provided  against  it  as  far 
as  was  in  his  power.  One  of  the  best  disciplined  regiments  was 
'^n  the  right  ot  <he  front  brigade,  and  led  bv  two  officers  in  whom 
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he  had  grcai.  confidence,  Gano  and  Bodlej,  bolJ»  formed  under 
general  VVajno,  and  who  united  the  quahties  which  form  a  con- 
sumnnate  oflicer, 

INothing  remained  but  to  watch  the  course  of  event?,  and  take 
advantage  of  any  of  those  mistakes  it  was  possible  the  enemy 
might  commit.  One  had  already  been  committed.  The  Ame- 
rican infantry  were  upon  the  point  of  being  put  in  motion,  when 
7najor  Wood,  who  had  been  sent  to  ascertain  the  precise  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy,  returned  and  informed  tb.e  General  that  tlic 
British  troops  were  in  two  lines,  and  being  unable  to  occupy  the 
whole  space  between  the  swamp  and  the  river  in  close  order,  had 
accomplished  it  by  opening  their  files.  The  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived by  tlie  General  with  joy.  "It  is  a  blunder,"'  said  he, 
"  that  they  shrJl  repent:  we  must  alter  our  disposition;  instead 
of  sending  Johnson  to  the  swamp,  he  shall  charge  the  British 
lines.  Although  without  sabres,  and  armed  with  muskets  and 
rifles,  he  will  break  through  them.  I  will  have  the  infantry  near 
to  take  advantage  of  their  confusion  and  complete  their  discom- 
fiture." The  arrangement  was  made  and  a  bloodless  victory 
■was  the  consequence,  and  has  there  ever  been  one  obtained 
where  the  merit  was  more  fairly  to  be  divided  between  the  Ge- 
neral and  his  troops,  the  latter  bravely  executed  what  the  for- 
mer had  happily  planned.  From  the' foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  disposition  of  the  troops  upon  the  Thames  wae 
made  in  strict  conformity  with  the  modern  military  principlcPi, 
and  that  the  deviation  was  made,  as  colonel  Wood  observes, 
"  from  that  latitude  which  is  allowed  to  men  of  genius."' 

The  army  remained  on  the  tield  oi  battle  during  the  whole  of 
the  6th,  to  take  care  of  the  wounded,  to  bury  the  dead,  and  to 
^collect  and  provide  forthe  transportation  of  the  stores  taken  from 
the  enemy.  In  addition  to  the  artillery  already  mentioned,  up- 
wards of  5000  stand  of  arms  were  captured,  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy  on  their  retreat.  General  Harrison  having  left  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  army  with  governor  Shelby,  set  out  on 
ihs  morning  of  the  7th,  accompanied  by  commodore  Perry  and 
his  aids-de-camp,  for  Detroit,  at  which  place  he  arrived  on  the 
succeeding  day.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  immediately  des- 
patched a  body  of  troops  for  the  reduction  of  Macinaw.  The 
vessels  and  the  troops  were  desigriated  for  that  purpose,  and  thej^ 
only  v.^aited  for  the  arrival  of  provisioi  s  and  stores,  for  v/hich  the; 
schooners  Chippewa  and  Ohio  had  been  sent  to  Cleveland  and 
Bass  island.  These  vessels  had  arrived  ofFMalden  on  the  i  2th,  but 
a  severe  storm  from  the  westward  had  driven  them  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake  where  they  were  stranded.  The  stores  which 
these  vessels  contained  were  indispensable  to  the  Macinavv^  expe- 
dition. The  loss  of  them  made  it  necessary  ttf  postpone,  until 
the  ensuing  year,  the  reduction  of  that  post,  as  commodore  Perry 
was  unwilling  to  risk  the  vessels  on  the  upper  lakes,  unless  the 
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expedition  could  depart  immediately.  As  this  was  now  iftipov 
sible,  it  was  abandoned  upon  the  unanimous  opinion  of  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  composed  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy.  Upon  the  certain  defeat  of  their  allies,  the  Indian  tribes 
sent  in  to  the  commanding  General  to  ask  for  peace.  A  part 
of  them  had  applied  to  general  M'Arthur  for  a  suspension  of 
arms  previously  to  the  return  of  General  Harrison  from  the 
Thames.  A  general  armistice  was  now  granted  to  them,  and 
the  subject  of  their  final  disposition  referred  to  the  government. 

The  troops  having  all  arrived  at  Sandwich  on  the  10th,  they 
were  crossed  over,  and  the  Kentucky  volunteers  discharged, 
and  with  their  veteran  commander  returned  to  receive  the  testi- 
monials of  gratitude  from  their  fellow-citizens,  to  which  they 
were  so  justly  entitled. 

As  the  north-western  frontier  now  reposed  in  peace,  and  the 
advanced  state  of  the  season  would  not  permit  of  an  expeditioa 
to  the  upper  lakes,  General  Harrison  determined  to  take  a  part 
of  his  force  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  to  assist  the  operations  which 
Were  going  on  in  that  qutirter.  General  Ca!«fs  was  left  with  his 
brigade  to  protect  the  territory  of  Michigan  and  the  conquered 
province,anditwas  vested  in  thelatter  with  all  the  powers  which 
had  been  exercised  by  the  British  governor,  civil  and  military. 
The  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  commanding  General,  after 
Cass's  brigade  was  detached,  consisted  of  M*Arthur's  brigade, 
the  light  battalion,  under  colonel  Ball,  and  a  part  of  the  regi- 
ment of  United  States  riflemen,  under  colonel  Thomas  Smitli ; 
as  the  means  of  transport,  however,  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
the  whole  of  these  corps,  he  embarked  with  about  1500,  accom- 
panied by  commodore  Perry,  and  arrived  at  Erie  on  the  22nd, 
and  at  Buffalo  on  the  24th  October.  This  movement  of  Gener- 
al Harrison  formednopartof  the planof  thecampaign  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him  to  execute,  and  having  received  no  orders  from 
the  war  office  of  a  later  date  than  the  monthof  July,he  was  entire- 
ly ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  the  government,  in  relation  to  the 
army  he  commanded,  after  it  should  have  accomplished  the  re- 
occupation  of  the  Michigan  territory,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
uppermost  Canada.  The  General  knew,  indeed,  that  a  despatch 
had  been  sent  tohim  by  the  secretary  of  war,  from  Sacket's  Har- 
bor, but  it  had  not  reached  him,  having,  with  its  unfortunate 
bearer,  captain  Brown,  (a  brother  of  general  Brown)  been  bu- 
ried in  the  abyss  of  the  Niagara  river.  From  Buflfalo  General 
Harrison  despatched  his  adjutant  general,  colonel  Gaines,  to 
communicate  his  arrival  to  the  secretary,  and  proceeded  him- 
self with  the  troops  to  Newark,  when  he  assumed  the  command 
of  the  troops  at  that  place  and  fort  George,  then  under  the  di- 
rection of  general  M'Clure,  of  the  New- York  militia.  Shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  General  Harrison  at  Newark,  he  received  a 
Jetter  from  the  secretary  of  war  fromSacket's  Harbor,  coverinj^u. 
63 
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copy  of  the  despatch  which  had  been  lost  with  captain  Brown," 
In  this  letter  the  General  was  directed,  after  having  secured 
Maiden,  to  pass  down  the  lakes  and  throw  himself  upon  the 
flank  or  rear  of  the  British  forces,  which  was  at  that  time  op- 
posed to  the  American  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  fort  George.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  General  Harrison  in  descending  the  lake 
bad  in  a  second  important  instance  anticipated  the  directions  of 
the  government.  In  the  letter  enclosing  the  one  above  mention^ 
ed,  the  secretary  intimates  a  wish  that  General  Harrison  would 
drive  the  British  army  out  of  the  peninsula  which  was  then  on 
the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  under  the  command  of  general  Vin- 
cent. This  task  v^as  gladly  undertaken  by  the  General.  Ex- 
presses were  sent  into  the  adjacent  state  of  New  York  to  pro- 
cure volunteers,  whilst  every  exertion  was  made  to  prepare  some 
iield  artillery  and  ammunition  from  the  refuse  mass  of  those  ar- 
ticles which  had  been  left  at  fort  Niagara  by  the  main  army  un- 
der general  Wilkinson.  Those  preparations  were  in  great 
forwardness;  the  volunteers  were  collecting  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  the  expedition  to  Burlington  heights  would  have 
shortly  set  out,  when  another  letter  was  received  from  the  se- 
cretary, directing  the  General  to  send  the  regular  troops  ai 
Newark  for  the  protection  of  Sacket's  harbor.  This  order  the 
General  did  not  think  it  proper  to  disobey,  and,  soon  after,  the 
fleet  arrived  under  the  orders  of  commodore  Chauncey,  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  in  which  they  were  accordingly  embarked. 

Before  General  Harrison  left  Newark,  a  correspondence  had 
taken  place  between  the  British  general,  Vincent,  and  himself, 
on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  the  Indians  by  the  bellige- 
rant  parties.  We  have  not  room  for  the  insertion  of  these  inter- 
esting documents:  there  is,  however,  the  less  necessity  for  their 
publication  now,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  periodical 
works  of  the  day,  as  well  as  in  a  collection  of  military  and  na- 
val letters  recently  published  by  Mr.  Branham. 

General  Harrison  accompanied  the  troops  to  Sacket's  Harbor, 
and  leaving  them  under  the  command  of  colonel  T.  Smith  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  to 
Washington  city.  The  news  of  the  victory  on  the  Thames  had 
preceded  him;  it  was  received  with  great  rejoicing  by  the  peo- 
ple, which  in  several  of  the  principal  towns  was  manifested  by 
brilliant  illuminations.  In  Philadelphia  a  single  individual,  Mr. 
Jacob  Koch,  expended  1500  dollars  in  illuminating  his  house, 
and  in  the  transparent  paintings  which  were  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  Nor  were  they  less  attentive  to  the  General  on  his 
passage  to  Washington.  He  was  every  where  received  with  dis- 
tinguished respect:  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  he  was  en- 
tertained with  splendid  public  dinners,  and  in  Baltimore  he 
was  obliged  to  decline  an  invitation  of  the  same  kind,  from  his 
anxiety  to  reach  Washington.    In  this  city  he  remained  but  a 
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few  days.  Information  from  Detroit  announcing  an  inteniion 
upon  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  retake  or  destroy  the  captured 
vessels  which  had  been  laid  up  in  the  harbor  of  Put-in  bay  in- 
duced the  President  to  urge  his  departure  to  Ohio,  as  well  to 
provide  for  resisting  any  attempts  of  the  enemy  as  to  superin- 
tend the  tilling  up  of  the  regiments  which  were  intended  to  be 
raised  in  the  western  states.  General  Harrison  arrived  at  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  9th  of  January.  A  committee  of  the  citizens 
waited  on  him,  with  an  invitation  to  a  public  dinner.  The  Ge- 
neral was  obliged  to  decline  that  honour,  on  account  of  the  se- 
vere indispositiLon  of  his  father-in-law,  Jiulge  Symmes,  who  died 
a  few  weeks  afterwards.  As  soon  as  he  reached  Cincinnati,  the 
General  assumed  by  general  order,  the  command  of  the  eighth 
military  district,  which  he  had  originally  commanded.  As  there 
were  no  active  military  operations  j^oing  on  in  any  quarter  at 
this  period,  the  General  was  contented  with  his  situation,  as  it 
permitted  him  to  remain  for  some  time  with  his  family,  from 
which  he  had  been  long  separated.  He  expected,  however, 
and  we  may  add,  that  it  was  the  general  expectation  of  the  na- 
tion that  he  would  upon  the  approach  of  spring  be  called  to  a 
more  important  command.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the 
expectations  and  wishes  of  others  upon  this  subject,  it  is  certain 
that  the  secretary  of  war  had  determined  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
alized. The  course  of  conduct  which  he  thought  proper  to  adopt 
towards  General  Harrison  was  such  as  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
service,  or  to  continue  in  it  under  circumstances  at  once  degrad- 
ing to  himself,  and  to  the  profession  Avhose  rights  he  was  bound  to 
maintain.  The  interference  with  his  rights  as  commanding  officer 
of  the  district,  by  the  secretary,  brought  from  the  General  a  spirited 
remonstrance  which  concludes  withthe  following  words ;  "  Apart 
from  the  considerations  of  duty  to  my  country,  I  have  no  induce- 
ment to  remain  in  the  army,  and  if  the  prerogatives  of  my  rank 
and  station  as  the  commander  of  a  district  be  taken  from  me^ 
being  fully  convinced  that  I  can  render  no  important  service,  I 
should  much  rather  be  permitted  to  retire  to  private  life." 

To  the  gallant  officer  who  furnished  us  with  the  remarks  on 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
facts  and  observations  relative  to  General  Harrison's  resignation: 

"  The  letter  of  the  secretary  of  war,  of  the  third  of  Novem- 
ber, gave  strong  indications  that  so  far  as  the  arrangement  could 
be  controlled  by  his  efforts.  General  Harrison  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  any  of  the  important  or  glorious  opera- 
tions of  the  approaching  campaign.  A  major-general  who  was 
in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  fought  with  reputation  under 
Wayne,  who  had  signalized  his  name  and  character  in  the  me- 
morable and  well-contested  events  at  Tippecanoe  and  fort 
Meigs,  and  who  had  by  a  bloodless  victory  on  the  Thames, 
achieved  by  the  suggestions  of  his  masterly  genius,  given  peace 
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to  a  widely  extended  frontier,  restored  an  important  territory 
to  our  o;  .vernment,  and  acquired  possession  of  the  greater  por- 
tioi)  oi'  Upper  Canada,  was  thus  directed  to  remain  in  a  district 
at  no  one  point  of  which  was  there  more  than  a  regiment  sta- 
tioned. The  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  14th  May,  1814,  en- 
closing the  plan  of  campaign  as  suhmitted  to  the  President  on 
the  30ch  April,  fully  authoriz;es  the  inference  that  General  Har- 
rison would  not  be  assigned  any  command  in  the  active  opera- 
tions of  the  approaching  campaign.  All  of  the  troops,  except- 
ing gar'risons  for  Detroit  and  Maiden,  were  to  be  held  in  readi- 
ness to  move  down  the  lake  to  Baflnxlo,  and  general  M- Arthur 
was  designated  for  the  command  of  those  corps,  including  the 
17th,  19th,  24th,  and  28th  regiments  of  regulars.  This  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  disposoble  force  in  the  north-west  was  made  af- 
ter the  receipt  of  General  Harrison's  letter  of  the  13th  February, 
in  which  he  expresses  his  views  and  feelings  consequent  upon  the 
interference  of  the  secretary  in  withdrawing  general  Howard 
from  his  command.  In  the  mean  time,  the  secretary  had  ven- 
tured on  the  very  indelicate  and  outrageous  proceeding  of  not 
only  designating  a  subordinate  officer  for  a  particular  service 
within  the  district,  but  of  transmitting  the  order  directly  to  him 
to  take  a  certain  portion  of  the  troops  without  consulting  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  immediate  postor  of  the  district.  His 
order  of  the  SSth  of  April,  to  major  Holnaes  was  not  less  insult- 
ing to  the  commanding  General  than  it  was  conducive  to  every 
species  of  insubordination.  The  command  of  the  Major-general 
■was  not  even  nominal,  if  a  secretary  at  the  distance  of  1000 
miles  were  permitted  thus  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  his  district.  This  course  was  evidently  intended  as  a  source 
of  m~»rtilication  to  General  Harrison,  when  contrasted  with  the 
unlimited  powers  confided  to  him  in  the  campaigns  of  1812-13. 
0.1  the  receipt,  therefore,  of  the  notification  from  the  war  de- 
partment of  the  order  of  the  25th  April,  General  Harrison  in- 
stantly addressed  a  letter  of  resignation  to  the  secretary,  and  a 
notification  of  it  to  the  President.  As  soon  as  governor  Shelby 
heard  of  the  resignation  of  General  Harrison,  he  lost  no  time  in 
addressing  the  President  in  his  usual  forcible  terms  to  prevent 
his  acceptance  of  it,  but  unfortunately  for  the  public  interests, 
tlie  President  was  on  a  visit  to  Virginia,  to  which  place  the  let- 
ters from  General  Hirrison  and  governor  Shelby  were  forward- 
ed, and  that  of  the  latter  was  not  received  vintW  a.{teT  Jlrmstrong, 
Viilhout  the  previous  consent  of  the  President,  had  assumed  upon 
himself  the  high  prerogative  of  accepting  the  resignation.  The 
President  expressed  his  great  regret  that  the  letter  of  governor 
Shelby  had  not  been  received  earlier,  as  in  that  case  the  valuable 
services  of  General  Harrison  would  have  been  preserved  tO' the 
Ciatioa  in  the  ensuing  campaign," 
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If  General  Harrison  could  have  sacrificed  his  sense  of  dutjto  pe- 
cuniarj  considerations,  he  inighthave  retainedhis commission  and 
remained  in  his  district,  enjoying  with  his  family  the  emoluments 
of  the  high  rank  which  he  held  in  the  army;  but  he  disdained  to 
hold  a  nominal  command,  or  to  receive  pay  for  services  which  he 
did  not  perform. 

Sequel  of  the  fate  of  Tecumseh,  and  his  brother  the  Prophet, 

TECUMSEH  and  the  Prophet  joined  the  British  as  soon  As 
the  war  was  declared.  The  former  was  not  in  the  battle  of 
the  river  Raisin.  He  was  at  that  time  employed  in  raising  the 
Indians  of  the  Wabash  to  conduct  to  Maiden.  When  colonel 
Campi^ell  was  at  Mississinaway,  Tecumseh  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance with  several  liundred  warriors.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  fort 
Meigs,  and  on  the  eventful  5th  cf  May  commanded  the  Indian 
force  which  cooperated  with  the  British  on  the  south-east  side 
of  t!ie  river.  When  forced  to  cross  the  river,  he  arrived  at  the 
British  camp  at  the  moment  when  the  Potawatamies  and  other 
lake  Indians  were  murdering  Dudley's  men.  It  is  said  that  Te- 
cumseh interfered  and  saved  several  of  them.  He  was  at  the  se- 
cond attempt  on  fort  Meigs,  in  July,  but  did  not  go  with  Proctor 
to  the  siege  of  Sandusky.  Whilst  the  attack  was  making  on  that 
place  by  the  British  and  the  Indians  from  the  lakes,  Tecumseh 
went  with  all  his  force,  said  to  be  2000,  to  reconnoitre  the  situ- 
ation of  General  Harrison.  For  some  cause  which  never  has 
been  explained,  he  made  no  attempt  on  the  position  at  Seneca. 
The  probability  is  that  his  warriors  were  unwilling  to  engage  in 
the  undertaking.  At  the  time  that  commodore  Perry  made  the 
first  display  of  his  fleet  before  Maiden,  there  were  with  the  Bri- 
tish Indians  some  emissaries  of  the  Crane,  (the  Wyandot  chief 
who  adhered  to  the  United  States.)  and  who  had  been  sent  at 
the  sutrgestion  of  General  Harrison  to  endeavor  to  bring  off  those 
of  their  tribe  who  under  Walk-in- the-Water  had  taken  the  part 
of  the  British.  These  men  were  in  conversation  with  Tecum- 
seh when  the  American  fleet  came  in  sight.  Tecumseh  appeared 
much  rejoiced  at  their  .ppearance,andassured  the  American  Wy- 
andotsthat  the  British  fleet  would  soon  destroy  them.  The  many 
thousand  Indians  who  were  on  the  island  (Bois  Blank)  hastened 
to  the  shore  to  witness  the  conflict;  but  no  motion  or  prepara- 
tion was  visible  in  tht;  harbour  of  Maiden.  Tecumseh  launched 
his  canoe,  apparently  much  mortified,  and  hastily  paddled  over 
to  the  British  fortress.  Upon  his  return  be  made  known  to  the 
Indians  "  that  the  big  canoes  of  their  great  father  were  not  yet 
ready,  but  that  the  destruction  of  the  Americans  must  be  delayed 
for  a  few  days." 

When  Proctor  began  to  prepare  for  the  retreat  from  Maiden,. 
Tecumseh,  suspecting  what  was  going  forward,  demanded  an 
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audience,  and  in  the  name  of  all  tli,e  Indians  delivered  a  speech.* 
"  If  Proctor  had  followed  the  advice  of  Tecumseh,"  says  the  his- 
torian of  the  Wsstern  War,  "  and  fought  the  American  force  be- 
fore he  retreated,  the  result  must  have  been  more  glorious  at 
least,  if  not  entirely  favourable  to  the  British  arms. 

When  Proctor  had  reached  Dalson's  farm  in  his  retreat,  he 
returned  with  Tecumseh  and  a  small  guard  to  examine  the 
ground  at  a  place  called  Chatham,  where  a  large  unfordable 
creek  falls  into  the  Thames.  Having  thoroughly  examined  the 
place,  it  was  approved,  of,  and  Proctor  told  Tecumseh  as  they 
rode  in  the  same  gig,  that  upon  that  spot  they  would  either  de- 
feat General  Harrison  or  there  lay  their  bones.  Tecumseh 
seemed  much  pleased  at  this  determination,  and  said,  that  "  it 
was  a  good  place,  and  when  he  should  look  at  the  two  streams, 
they  would  remind  him  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Tippecanoe."! 
This  is  the  place  where  the  skirmish  took  place  as  mentioned  in 
General  Harrison's  official  letter,  and  it  is  represented  as  unit- 
ing all  the  advantages  which  are  desirable  for  an  army  consti- 
tuted like  that  of  the  British,  of  regulars  and  Indian  warriors: 
their  front  would  have  been  covered  by  a  deep  unfordable  stream, 
their  right  flank  by  the  river  Thames,  and  their  left  by  a  swamp ; 
there  was,  moreover,  a  sufficiency  of  open  ground  for  the  British 
regulars  to  be  formed  on.  But  general  Proctor  did  not  comply 
with  his  engagements  with  Tecumseh;  he  continued  his  retreat, 
and  left  the  chief  with  1000  or  1200  Indians  to  defend  the  pass. 
Tecumseh  made  ajudicious  disposition  of  his  force,but  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  his  warriors  did  not 
on  this  occasion  sustain  the  reputation  of  nor(h-westcrn  Indians. 
It  is  probable  that  the  recollection  of  Tippecanoe  did  not 
produce^  the  same  feelings  in  their  minds  as  in  that  of  their  gal- 
lant leader.  If  they  had  manifested  their  accustomed  bravery, 
the  American  army  could  not  have  for<:ed  the  passage  without  a 
very  heavy  loss.  After  this  unsuccessful  effort,  Tecumseh  spee- 
dily joined  general  Proctor,  and  it  is  is  not  unlikely  that  upon  hi& 
remonstrances  another  place  was  fixed  upon  on  which  to  con- 
quer or  "  lay  their  bones."  If  this  was  the  case,  Tecumseh  fulfil- 
led his  part  of  the  stipulation:  In  the  battle  of  the  Moravian 
towns  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army,  and  wai 
himself  posted  on  the  left  of  that  wing,  the  only  part  of  it  which 
was  engaged  with  the  American  troops.  Disdaining  to  fly,  he 
fell,  and  the  grave  in  which  he  was  deposited  by  his  countrymen 
after  the  return  of  the  American  army  is  still  to  be  seen.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  this  distinguished  chieftain  fell  by  a  pistol 
shot  from  the  hand  of  colonel  Johnson;  he  was  certainly  killed 

•  For  this  speech  see  Appendix,  No.  9. 

I  This  anecdote  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  British  sergeant,  who  com- 
manded the  escort  of  Proctor  and  Tecumseh;  and  who  heard  the  conyersatipn 
313  ft  was  interpreted. 
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m  that  part  of  the  line  where  the  colonel  was  himself  wounded". 
It  is  probable  that  Tecumseh  imagined  that  Proctor  intended  to 
retreat,  for  a  British  officer  who  was  a  prisoner  told  a  gentleman  „ 
of  this  city,  that  just  before  the  action  commenced,  Tecumseh- 
rode  up  to  Proctor  and  told  him  that  the  British  wing  was  not  far 
enough  up  to  be  in  a  Une  with  his.  The  British  government 
have  granted  a  pension  to  his  widow  and  family.  It  is  under- 
stood that  they  now  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Maiden,  where  also 
lives,  supported  in  like  manner  by  a  British  pension,  the  cele- 
brated Prophet,  possessing,  however,  no  longer  any  influence  oT 
consequence  amongst  the  Indians. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


XN  a  previous  part  of  this  work  we  have  promised  to  enter  into 
a  short  examination  of  the  controversy  between  General  Harri- 
son and  General  Winchester.  We  have  paid  some  at^tention  to 
this  subject,  have  read  with  care  the  first  attack  of  general  Win- 
chester, with  the  documents  attached  to  it,  printed  in  a  pamphlet 
form — the  reply  of  General  Harrison  in  several  successive  num- 
bers in  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  a  second  series  of  num- 
bers by  general  Winchester  in  the  same  paper.  We  acknow- 
ledge ourself  the  friend  of  General  Harrison,  but  are  not  there- 
fore the  enemy  of  general  Winchester;  we  are  the  friend  of  jus- 
tice, but  are  nevertheless  free  to  declare  that  we  have  never 
in  the  whole  course  of  our  experience  witnessed  a  more  unpro- 
voked, unnecessary,  and  unsupported  attack  made  upon  an  indi- 
vidual than  that  of  general  Winchester  upon  General  Harrison. 
We  sincerely  believe  that  with  the  aid  of  the  documents  we  shall 
now  produce,  and  the  narrative  of  the  events  which  has  been  given 
in  another  part  of  this  work,  that  every  unprejudiced  mind  will 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Our  own  comments  shall  be  there- 
fore very  brief.  To  the  reader  who  may  desire  perfectly  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  dispute  between  General  Harrison 
and  general  Winchester,  we  recommend  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  narrative  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  as  he  will  then 
easily  comprehend  the  observations  and  documents  which  follow. 
The  charges  which  have  been  made  or  insinuated,  either  by- 
general  Winchester  or  his  witnesses,  (for  the  three  principal  of 
the  latter  seem,  in  their  zeal  to  convict  General  Harrison  of 
some  error,  to  forget  the  character  in  which  they  appear)  shall 
be  stated  and  answered  in  order.  The  first,  made  by  a  certain 
Samuel  G.  Hopkins  in  a  letter  to  general  Winchester,  is,  that 
*' he,  (General  Harrison)  intrigued  at  Frankfort  to  obtain  the 
command  of  the  detachment  of  Kentucky  militia,  going  to  the 
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relief  of  general  Hull,  and  with  labouring  to  execute  a  plan  for 
the  destruction  of  general  Winchesters  military  fame;  that  he 
(Hopkins)  being  at  Frankfort  at  the  tinne,  and  in  the  General's 
'Confidence,  gathered  this  from  declarations  made  ta,him  by  the 
General."  Now  we  request  the  reader  to  turn  to  page  283  of 
this  work,  an  '  see  who  composed  the  Governor's  council  when 
he  was  advised  to  give  the  command  of  the  detachment  of  Ken- 
tucky militia  to  General  Harrison,  and  what  chance  there  was 
for  an  inlrigue  with  such  men  as  are  there  named,  every  one  of 
whom,  excepting  governor  Scott  and  Mr.  Clay,  were  strangers  to 
General  Harrison.  We  will  now  introduce  to  the  reader  Sa- 
muel G.  Hopkins  himself  to  bear  testimony  against  Samuel  G. 
Hopkins.  The  following  letter  was  written  by  him  to  the  Ge- 
neral in  the  winter  of  1813,  and  no  doubt  since  forgotten.  It  was 
published  by  the  General  in  1819. 

"  upper  Sandxisky,  Feb.  24,  1813. 

"  Deau  Generai  :  I  had  hoped  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  you  in 
person  before  I  again  return  to  the  interior.  It  seems  the  maice  of  some  niis- 
chievou-  and  unprincipled  person  has  represented  to  you  that  I  had  so  far  act- 
ed the  hypocrite  and  poltroon,  as  to  have  spoken  disnspecttully  of  and  at* 
tempted  to  injure  you,  after  your  departure  from  Kentucky.  To  colonel 
Campbell,  whose  friendship  for  m«  induced  him  to  communicate  this  intelli- 
gence,  I  promptly  ad  unequivocally  declared  its  utter  destiiution  of  truth, 
and  solicited  him  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Mississinaway,  to  make 
known  this  denial  to  you  At  the  period  you  received  the  appointment  of 
major-general  of  the  Kentucky  quota  of  miHtia  from  c^eneral  Scott,  (an  appoint- 
ment  to  which  my  father  had  been  regularly  commissioned  some  time  before) 
I  confess  my  feelings  were  severely  stung.  I  thought  the  measure  calculated 
not  only  to  inflict  a  tacit  censure,  but  an  egregious  outrage  u;.on  the  repula. 
tion  and  sensibility  of  him  whom  it  was  mv  duty  most  to  venerate. 

"  It  is  probable,  and  I  hope  it  is  the  fact,  that  being  ignorant  of  the  train  of 
circumstances  tha'  led  to  this  event,  I  may  have  looked  upon  if  improperly  ; 
but  it  is  certain  1  still  think  it  sufficient  to  dissolve  all  the  ties  of  friendship  hi- 
therto f xistmg  between  general  Scott,  th-  gentleman  who  advised  it,  and  my 
lather.  Delicacy  enjoined  that  I  should  be  s'lent  as  related  to  every  person 
concerned,  and  I  aver  most  solemnly  1  was  stric  ly  so  :  common  prudence,  Ge- 
neral, requir  d  that  I  should  particularly  seal  my  lips  as  it  regarded  you,  for  it 
is  known  to  all,who  know  me,  how  ardently  and  sincerely  I  had  been  your  ad- 
vocate \n  every  situation  of  life  in  which  1  have  been  placed.  I  was  sofroin 
principle,  and  consequently  claim  no  obligation  from  you  for  any  thing  of  this 
kind-  ^'ipart  tuof^om  this  consideration,  I  here  assure  you  that  J  had  discovered 
nothing'  in  your  c  ndiici  to  merit  either  my  Cdusure  or  resenlment,  and,  so  help  me 
God,  yuu  never  had  either.  It  is  due  o  truth  and  mv  feelings  that  I  should  re- 
quest you  to  acquaint  me  whh  tiie  name  of  the  person  who  has  so  unjustly  and 
insidiously  as«ailed  me.  if  consistent  with  your  situation  towards  him,  I  trust  I 
shall  be  gratified  in  this  particular. 

•'A  court  of  enquiry  on  the  conduct  of  my  father  will,  I  am  informed,  beheld 
in  Frankfort  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  March  next.  With  your  permission  I 
will  request  major  Ball  for  a  furlough  to  attend  there  at  that  time.  The  major 
will  judge  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  gi~anting  the  applica  ion  at  the 
period  at  which  it  will  be  solicited.  It  is  the  first  indulgence  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  sought,  and  you  will  at  once  appreciate  the  feelings  which  dictate  it  in 
this  instance.  A  line  from  you  (directed  to  Lebanon)  as  soon  as  your  conve- 
nience may  permit,  will  be  most  thankfully  received.  Pardon  the  trouble  I  am 
giving  you  :  and  the  confusion  with  which  I  am  surrounded  must  plead  ny 
apology  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  vn  hich  1  have  addressed  you.  1  have  the. 
hontmr  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant,        S.  G.  HOfKlNS-  ^ 
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General  Winchester  charges  General  Harrison  with  endeav- 
ouring to  deprive  ^n  of  the  command  of  the  North-western 
army,  and  with  procuring  an  address  from  the  officers  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  These  are  serious  charges  in- 
<leed ;  and  if  after  a  minute  investigation  we  could  conceive  that 
there  was  the  most  remote  probability  of  their  truth,  we  would 
never  have  taken  on  us  to  advocate  the  cause  of  General  Harri- 
son— but  on  the  contrary  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  that 
the  documents  we  shall  introduce  will  prove  to  every  candid 
mind  that  to  support  these  charges  recourse  has  been  had  to  an 
entire  perversion  of  facts  and  circumstances,  and  also. 

First,  that  general  Winchester  never  was  either  in  possession 
of,  or  entitled  to,  the  command  of  the  North-western  army. 

Secondly,  That  General  Harrison  had  no  hand  in  procuring 
the  address  complained  of— that  it  emanated  from  corps  over 
which  general  Winchester  had  no  controul,  and  that  so  far 
from  countenancing  any  attempt  at  limiting  his  legal  authority, 
it  was  by  his  (Gen.  Harrison's)  exertions  alone  that  general 
Winchester  could  establish  himself  in  the  command  which  had 
been  assigned  him.  The  following  short  narrative  of  facts,  how- 
ever, it  is  proper  should  precede  the  introduction  of  the  docu- 
ments. 

When  General  Harrison  arrived  in  Kentucky  in  August, 
1812,  three  regiments  of  the  Kentucky  quota  had  been  de- 
tached, which,  with  a  body  of  regular  troops  under  colonel 
Wells,  were  about  to  march  under  the  command  of  general 
Payne  to  the  relief  of  general  Hull.  The  residue  of  the  quo- 
ta had  been  placed  by  order  of  the  President  at  the  disposal  of 
Governor  Harrison  for  the  protection  of  the  territory  of  Indi- 
ana. When  the  news  of  HulFs  surrender  arrived,  the  gover- 
nor of  Kentucky,  upon  the  advice  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
whom  he  consulted,  appointed  Governor  Harrison  with  the 
rank  of  Major  General,  to  command  this  detachment.  The 
General  overtook  these  troops  at  Cincinnati,  and  assumed  the 
command.  At  this  place  he  found  general  Winchester,  whom 
he  invited  to  accompany  him,  which  invitation  he  declined,  up- 
on the  ground,  that  as  he  (General  Harrison)  had  come  on, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  his  going  farther.  General  Win- 
chester then  returned  to  Lexington,  and  General  Harrison  pro- 
ceeded with  the  troops  to  Piqua,  on  the  road  to  fort  Wayne. 

Previously  to  General  Harrison's  leaving  Kentucky,  it  had 
been  agreed  on  between  the  governor  and  him  that  three  ad- 
ditional regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  dragoons  of  the  Ken- 
tucky quota  should  be  called  out  and  marched  toward  the  Ohio 
frontier— that  colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson  should  raise  a  corps 
of  mounted  riflemen  for  the  same  destination.  Of  these  four 
regiments  the  three  first  had  been  put  under  the  orders  ot 
56 
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General  Harrison  by  the  President,  and  the  latter  by  the  gover- 
nor of  Kentucky. 

Before  General  Harrison  reached  Piqu^ie  received  a  letter 
from  general  Winchester,  inclosing  an  order  from  the  war  office 
for  him,  Winchester,  to  take  command  of  the  detachment  which 
was  going  to  the  relief  of  Hull.  This  order  was  dated  23d 
August,  before  it  wasknoAvn  that  Hull  had  surrendered,  or  that 
General  Harrison  had  taken  the  command  of  the  detachment. 
General  Harrison,  hoAvever,  immediately  wrote  to  Winchester, 
desiring  that  he  might  come  on-  and  take  command  of  the  de- 
tachment mentioned  in  the  order,  but  offering  also,  as  fort  Wayne 
was  beseiged  by  the  enemy,  and  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
to  its  relief  without  delay,  to  give  to  Winchester  a  similar  num- 
ber of  troops  which  belonged  to  his  (Harrison's)  command,  and 
v/hich  were  coming  on  from  Kentucky. 

General  Winchester  declined  the  exchange,  but  acceded  to 
the' propriety  of  Harrison's  proceeding  with  the  advance  troops 
to  the  relief  of  the  fort.  This  was  done,  and  after  employing 
them  in  some  further  service,Winchester  arrived  at  fort  Wayne 
to  take  the  command.  The  troops  at  lirst  manifested  some  dis- 
position to  mutiny,  but  by  the  exertions  of  General  Harrison 
they  were  reconciled  to  the  command  of  general  V/inchester, 
and  he,  Harrison,  issued  a  general  order,  specifying  the  com- 
mand turned  over  to  Winchester,  and  that  retained  by  himself. 
General  Winchester  made  not  the  least  objection  to  the  arrange- 
ment, and  the  two  generals  parted  on  the  most  amicable  terms. 

General  Harrison  then  set  out  for  St.  Mary's,  whence  he  pro- 
mised to  send  provisions  to  Winchester  at  Defiance.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  two  of  his  infantry  regiments,  Jennings'  and 
Pogue's,  at  that  place,  and  learnt  that  the  other,  Barbee's,  was  at 
Piqua. 

On  his  way  to  St.  Mary's,  General  Harrison  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  secretary  of  war,  (supposing  him  still  in  Kentucky) 
requesting  him  to  join  Winchester. 

As  Harrison  hadi^lieclined  the  commission  of  brigadier  in  the 
service  which  had  been  offered  him  (see  page  291)  by  tlie  gov- 
ernment, and  was  then  acting  under  the  Kentucky  commission, 
and  not  choosing  to  interfere  with  Winchester's  command,  he 
wrote  to  that  officer,  offering  to  put  under  his  control,  as  he  had 
before  done  at  fort  Wayne,  two  out  of  the  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry which  belonged  to  his  own  proper  command.  (See  pages 
295,296.)  ■     '■-■-'    ■ 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Generdl  Harrison  at  St.  Mary's, 
he  assembled  a  considerable  convoy  of  provisions  and  despatch- 
ed them  under  the  guard  of  colonel  Jennings'  rifle  regiment  by 
the  direct  road  to  Defiance.     (See  page  297.) 

At  St.  Mary's  the  same  attachment  was  felt  to  the  General, 
and  the  sami?  desire  to  serve  under  his  command  that  hud  beeo 
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«xpressed  at  fort  Wayne.  It,  however,  produced  no  other  resiih 
than  a  respectful  address  from  the  officers  to  the  President,  pray- 
ing him  to  appoint  Harrison  to  the  supreme  command;  and  it  is 
this  address  which  is  taken  as  the  ground-work  of  Winchesters 
complaint  against  him.  General  Harrison  admits  in  Ids  answer 
to  general  Winchester,  which  was  published  in  the  National  In- 
telligencer, that  he  knew  that  such  an  address  had  been  prepa- 
red, but  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  documents  that  he  had 
no  agency  in  producing  it.  He  M-as  not  unwilling  that  it  should 
be  forwarded  as  evidence  of  the  attachment  and  contidence  oHus 
officers,  although  he  must  have  been  perfectly  convinced  that  it 
would  arrive  too  late  to  be  of  any  service,  for  at  the  very  moment 
that  it  was  prepared,  and  before  it  could  have  left  the  camp, 
the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  war  of  the  10th  September  arrived, 
approving  his  having  taken  the  command  of  the  troops,  (see  pages 
298-9)  and  informing  him,  that  in  a  (aw  days  delinite  directions 
respecting  the  command  of  the  army  would  be  forwarded;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  24th,  the  letter  of  the  17th 
constituting  him  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  on  the 
north-western  frontier  was  received. 

The  letter  of  governor  Shelby  is  inserted  to  show  that  the 
regiments  of  Jennings,  Poague  and  Barbee,  Avhose  officers  sign- 
ed the  address  to  the  President,  did  not  belong  to  the  command 
which  had  been  assigned  to  general  Winchester. 

December  13,  1817, 

Dear  General :  Your  favor  of  the  5th  ult.  has  been  duly  received  ;  in  an. 
swer  to  the  questions  you  have  stated  to  me,  1  have  to  observe,  that  I  do  not 
know  what  was  the  extent  of  general  Winchester's  comniand,  having  seen 
nothing  official,  that  I  now  recollect,  on  the  subject;  but  I  have  always  believ- 
ed that  it  consisted  of  the  detachment,  destined  to  relieve  General  Hull,  from 
this  state,  and  which  was  composed  of  the  three  regiments  of  Kentucky  de- 
tached militia,  commanded  by  colonels  Lewis,  Allen,  and  Scott,  with  captain 
Garrard's  troop  of  cavalry,  and  the  17th  regiment  of  U.  States'  infantry.  The 
residue  of  the  Kentucky  detached  militia  v.  as  placed  at  your  disposal  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  Indiana  Territory ;  of  which  residue  was  the  regiment  of  cavalry 
commanded  by  colonel  Simrall,  and  those  of  the  infantry,  commanded  by 
colonels  Jennings,  Poague,  and  Barbee.  These  last  four  regiments  were  call- 
ed into  service  upon  your  requisition,  and  ordered  ta  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  Au- 
g'ust,  1812.  They  formed  a  distinct  corps  from  those  destined  to  reinforce  General 
Hull,  as  before  mentiojied,  and  the  officsrs  commanding  them,  vi:  :  Simrall,  Jen- 
nings, roague,  and  Barbee,  could  not,  in  my  ojmiion,  have  divested  themselves  of 
7/aur  coniroul  in  any  other  -way  than  by  ait  order  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  an  act  of  your  own.  The  executive  of  Kentucky  had  no  power 
upon  them  after  they  iiad  passed  the  limits  of  the  state. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  tjiis  statement :  and  that 
you  may  finally  obtain  that  reward  from  your  country  which  your  incessant  la^ 
bors  andtoilsso  justly  entitle  you  to,  while  commander  of  the  North-westefn 
Army,  is  the  sincere  wish  of,  jny  dear  sir,  your  truly  affectionate  friend  and 
humble  servant,  ISAAC  SHELBY. 

Major  Gen  Wm.  H.  Habrison.        

iNMANJi,  Sept.  IG,  1818. 

Dear  Sir :  In  compliance  with  yor.r  request,  I  will  proceed  to  state  your  con- 
duct as  it  relates  to  General  Winchester,  and  other  matters  of  the  north-west- 
ern army,  as  far  .is  my  recoUegtion  serves  me,  in  the  first  conipaigns  in  1812  and 
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1&13.    I  was  with  you,  as  your  aid-decamp,  ■when  general  Winchester  a^- 
arrived  at  Fort  Wayne  to  take  tbe  command  of  the  detachment  which  had 
been  sent  to  (the  reiiet  of  Gen.  Hull.     The  troops  of  tlie  detachment,  both  of- 
ficers and  men,  expressed  the  utmost  disapprobation  of  the  circumstance,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  as  I  supposed,  in  open  mutiny.     You  im- 
mediately  took,  every  means  in  your  power  to  reconcile  them  to  General  Win- 
chester.    You  assembled  the  officers,  and,  after  addressing  them  on  the  sub- 
ject, prevailled  upon  them  to  exert  themselves  to  satisfy  the  men.    You  also  is- 
sued a  general  order,  which  was  well  calculated  to  effect  that  object,  and  final- 
ly succeeded.     I  believe  your  influence  could  only  have  produced  that  result. 
1  accompanied  you  from  Fort  Wayne  to  St.  Mary's,  to  meet  the  three  reg^i- 
ments  of  Kentucky  infantry  commanded  by  colonels  Jennings,  Eavbee,  aid 
Poague,  which  regiments  did  not  belong  to  general  Winchester's  command, 
but  which  you  had  reserved  to  yourself  in  the  order  by  which  you  transferred 
the  command  of  the  first  detachment  to  General  Winchester.    I  believed  my- 
,self,  at  tiiat  time,  and  have  always  since  believed,  that  I  was  in  your  confi- 
dence, and  1  do  positively  assert,  that  nothing  ever  came  to  my  knowledge 
which  hjd  the  remotest  appearance  of  an  intrigue   to   suspend  general  Win- 
Chester  from  his  command.     The  officers  of  the  regiments  above  mentioned 
did  indeed  sign  a  recommendation  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
appoint  you   to  the    command  of  the  army,  which   was  drawn    up  by  the 
Hon.  Samuel  M'Kee,  a  member  of  congress  from  Kentucky.    I  can  also  stale, 
vfiih  confidence,  that  no  man  could  iiave  made  greater  exertion  than  you  did  to 
push  forward  provisions  for  the  support  of  General  Winchester's  detachment ; 
and,  I  am  satistied,  but  for  these  exertions  provisions  could  not  have  been  sent 
on  either  so  soon,  or  in  such  quantities.     I  do  further  state,  that  1  was  with  you 
when  you  received  information  of  general  Winchester's  design  to  advance  lo 
the  river  Raisii ,  and  I  am  convinced,  from  my  knowledge  of  your  military  do- 
cuments, to  all  which  I  had  access,  and  most  of  which  1  copied,  that  you  had 
lie  knowledge  of  the  intended  advance  of  Winchester  until  you  were  informed 
of  it  by  an  express  from  general  Perkins,  who  was  then  .stn(ioned  at  Lower 
Sandusky.     The  express  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  iGth  of  January,  and  early 
next  morning  you  set  out,  with  some  of  your  staff,  from  Upper  to  Lower  San- 
dusky.    Having  on  the  l6th  resigned  my  situation  in  the  army,  previously  to 
your  receiving  the  information  from  general  Perkins  above  alluded  to,  when 
you  set  out  for  Lower  Sandusky,  I  left  the  army  and  returned  home. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Ge7i.  fV.  H.  Harnson.  WALLER  TAYLOR. 

State  of  Kentucky,  Franklin  eovnty. 
Samuel  Shannon,  late  chaplain  to  the  1  st  regiment  of  Kentucky  detached 
militia,  under  the  command  of  colonel  John  M.  Scotl,  states,  on  oath,  that  he 
was,  in  the  year  1812,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  has  been  ever 
since,  a  regular  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky  ;  >hat  in  the  month  of  July  or  August,  1812,  he  was  commissioned 
chaplain  to  the  said  regiment  by  the  then  governor  Charles  Scott,  and  marched 
with  the  first  detachment  of  the  Kentucky  quota,  destined  to  reinforce  general 
Hull;  that  the  regiment  proceeded  on  to  Fiqua,  where  they  were  overtaken 
by  General  Harriton,  who  assumed  the  command  of  the  detachment ;  that  the 
troops,  who  were  ger>erally  raw  and  inexperienced,  v/ei  e  highly  delighted  and 
much  elated  at  the  idea  of  being  commanded  by  General  Harrison,  whom  they 
esteemed  as  an  able  and  experienced  officer  ;  that  information  was  then  re- 
ceived that  fort  Wayne  was  besieged  and  likely  to  be  taken ;  that  General 
Harrison  addressed  th.e  troops,  and  proposed  to  advance  by  forced  marches  to 
the  relief  of  fort  Wayne  :  wliich  met  the  approbation  of  all  the  troops.  The 
army  advanced  accordingly  and  relieved  fort  Wayne  ;  and  detachments  were 
then  sent  to  diflerent  points  to  destroy  some  of  the  neighbouring  Indian 
towns,  which  being  accomplished,  on  their  return  general  Winchester  had  ar- 
rived with  instructions  from  the  general  government  to  take  command  of  the 
detachment  destined  for  the  relief  of  Detroit,  &c.  The  troops  having  formed 
a  strong  attachment  for  General  Ilsrrison,  expressed  great  regret  at  his  yield, 
ing  the  command,  and  evinced  an  unwillingness  to  be  commanded  by  general 
Winchester,  or  any  other  regular  ofilcer  ;  that  General  Harrison  took  great 
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pains  to  reconcile  the  troops  to  general  Winehester,  by  conversing  with  offi^i 
cers  and  soldiers,  and  by  his  j^eneral  order ;  and  indeed  such  were  die  prejuj 
dices  entertained  by  the  troops  against  general  Winchester,  and  such  their  conr 
fidence  in  General  Harrison  that  he  is  well  convinced,  and  believes  it  was  ihi 
general  impression  at  that  time,  that  General  Harrison's  influence  and  exertions 
could  alone  have  reconciled  the  troops  to  general  IVinchester,  On  the  march  froir 
fort  Wayne  to  fort  Defiance,  and  vvhilbi  there,  the  troops  were  much  dissatisfied  _ 
with  general  Winchester,  and  relied  entirely  on  their  own  officers,  and  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  General  Harrison  would  return  to  them.  And  soon 
after  their  arrival  at  fort  Defiance,  some  of  the  troops  were  on  the  eve  of  mu- 
tiny, which  was  prevented  by  the  arrival  and  address  of  General  Harrison ; 
that  the  exertions  of  General  Harrison  to  remove  the  objections  against  gene- 
ral Winchester,  as  well  at  fort  W&yne  as  at  fort  Defiance,  were,  as  he  believes, 
ardent  and  sincere.  He  further  states,  that  he  was  an  officer  under  General 
Washington  during  a  great  part  of  the  revolutionary  war  :  and  he  has  thought 
and  frequen'ly  said,  that  the  zeal,  activity,  and  military  talents  of  General  Har- 
rison resembled  General  Washington's  more  than  any  other  officer  he  had  ever 
known.  SAMUEL  SHANNON. 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  Franklin  coimiy,  ss. 

Personally  appeared,  this  day,  before  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  .Tustices  of 

the  peace  for  said  county,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shannon,  who  made  oath  to  the 

above  statement,  as  witness  my  hand  this  31st  Octobor,  1817,  at  Frankfort,  Ky. 

C.  S.  TODD,  J.  P.  F.  C. 


Franklin  county,  Ky.  odJ\''ov.  1817. 
John  Arnold,  late  a  major  of  Kentucky  mounted  volunteers,  states,  that  he 
was  a  captain  in  major  Richard  M.  Johnson's  mounted  troops,  and  was  at 
fort  Wayne  in  September,  1812,  at  the  time  General  Harrison,  conformably  to 
what  he  understood  were  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
linquished the  command  of  llie  detachment  originally  destined  to  relieve  ge- 
neral Hull,  to  general  Winchester.  He  well  recollects  the  dissatisfaction  that 
pervaded  all  ranks  at  General  Harrison's  relinquishing  the  command,  and  the. 
uneasiness  which  prevailed  at  the  idea  of  being  under  general  Winchester,  o;- 
indeed  any  regular  officer — more  especially  one  with  whom,  or  witii  whose 
character  they  were  unacquainted.  He  was  not  present  at  the  time  General 
Harrison  addressed  the  troops  on  that  occasion,  but  he  well  recollects,  thege- 
reral  conversation  and  impression  v.'as,  that  he  had  made  great  and  sin:  ere  ex- 
ertions to  remove  the  objections  which  the  troops  had  to  genera!  Winchester  ; 
and,  judging  from  the  spirit  then  existing  in  camp,  he  is  well  satisfied  that 
General  Harrison'' sinfliience  and  persuasion  coidd  alone  have  reconciled  a  great 
portion  of  the  troops  to  the  commaiid  of  general  Winchester;  that  he  was  at  St. 
Mary's  in  the  latter  part  of  said  month,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  General  Har 
rison's  exertions  to  forward  supplies  togeneral  Winchesterat  Defiance,  and  that 
every  thing  appeared  to  have  bet;n  done  that  could  have  been  effected — colo- 
nel Jennings'  regiment,  and  a  large  number  of  beeves,  and  a  quantity  of  flour, 
having  been  immediately  forwarded.  But  general  Winchester  had  not  arrived 
at  Defiance,  and  when  his  battalion  (about  the  5th  of  October)  proceeded,  un- 
der General  Harrison,  to  Defiance,  colonel  Jennings  had  encamped  about  half 
way  between  St.  Mary's  and  Defiance;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Genera!  Har- 
rison at  Defiance,  he  states  that  the  troops  were  much  dissatisfied  with  their 
situation,  as  well  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions  as  a  want  of  confidence  in  gene- 
ral Winchester  ;  that  he  behevesthe  exertions  General  Harrison  at  all  times 
ma^le  to  reconcile  the  troops  to  their  situation  under  general  Winchester  were 
ardent  and  sincere ;  that  while  at  St,  Mary's  he  neither  knew  nor  heard  of  any 
conduct  on  the  part  of  General  Harrison,  which  had  the  least  appearance  of  au 
intrigue  to  supersede  general  Winchester  in  his  command,  although  he  has  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  wish  of  every  officer  and  soldier  at  St.  Mary's  that  Gene- 
ral Harrison  should  be  the  commander  in  chief.  He  further  adds,  that  from  his 
knowledge  of  General  Harrison's  services  in  the  campaign  led  by  general 
Wayne,  as  well  ae  in  the  operations  carried  on  by  him  hi  the  north-west,  dar- 
ing the  late  war,  be  then,  and  does  now,  entertain  the  highest  confidence  in  his 
patriotism,  his  integrity,  and  his  eminent  military  talents.     JOHN  ARNOLD. 
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^^^^^MFranklin  county,  set. 
^^^^^^Fersonally  appeared  before  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
^^^^^v  said  county,  major  John  Arnold,  who  made  oath  to  the  preceding  statement, 
^^^^■witness  my  hand,  this  3d  November,  1817.  CHAS.  S.  TODD,  J.  P, 

^^^^^    .  November  10,  1817. 

^^^^^m  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  request  I  can  state,  that  I  know,  of  my  own  know- 
^^^^^edge,  that  the  army  at  fort  Wyne  was  very  mucli  dissatisfied  when  General 
^^V^  Harrison  was  about  to  surrender  the  command  to  general  Winchester,  and  that 
^^^p  General  Harrison  did  use  Ids  exertions  and  influence  to  reconcile  the  mm,  without 
^^W  '"'^ich  it  is  my  opinion  the  army -would  not  have  submitted  to  it.  The  n-,en  were 
^p  much  displeased  at  the  change,  and  spoke  to  me  about  it.     I  let  them  know  i« 

F^  would  be  better  to  wait  and  hear  what  General  Harrison  would  say  to  it,  and 

not  to  think  of  any  measures  that  would  throw  the  army  into  confusion ;  and  J 
eOn  truly  say  it  -was  my  opinion  General  Harrison  was  the  means  of  the  men's  go- 
ing' on  as  they  did  with  general  Winchester.  I  could  state  much  of  the  conver- 
sation that  passed  in  camp,  fort  Wayne,  and  Defiance  ;  but  think  it  unimport- 
ant.    From  your  friend  JAMES  SUGGET, 

Late  Chaplain  and  Adj.  to  colonel  Johnton's  corps. 
Gest.  Wm.  H.  HahkisIfn. 

1  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1812,  13,  in  the  North-western  army  as  Quar« 
ter  Master  General  of  the  Kentucky  quota.  I  joined  the  advance,  under  Ge- 
neral Harrison,  25  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,about  the  20lh  of  September,  1812,  in 
company  with  captain  Thomas  Eastland,  who  claimed  the  post  of  Quarter  Mas- 
ter (rf.the  Kentucky  quota,  which  I  considered  myself  entitled  to,  under  an  ap- 
pointment and  commission  from  governor  Scott,  subsequent  to, and  superseding 
that  of  Eastland.  We  agreed  that  the  difference  between  us  should  be  deci- 
ded  by  General  Harrison.  It  was  determined  in  my  favor,  and  from  that  time 
JSasitoJ became  the  deadly  enemy  of  General  Harrison,  which  has  been  evin- 
ced by  his  subsequent  conduct,  by  his  letters  to  general  Winchester,  which 
contain  charges  against  General  Harrison  so  unwarranted  and  unfounded  that 
he  should  blush  at  having  made  them.  General  Harrison  is  charged  with 
having  intrigued  with  the  troops,  at  St.  Mary's,  so  obtain  the  command  from 
general  Winchester.  I  was  present  the  whole  time,  and  do  solemnly  declare 
it  my  opinion,  that  the  charge  is  destitute  of  a  shadow  of  foundation.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  troops,  with  which  the  intrigue  is  said  to  have  been  attempt- 
ed, were  ordered  into  service  on  the  application  of  General  Harrison, 
did  not  form  a  patt  of  general  Winchester's  command;  and  were  never 
under  his  orders  until  they  were  so  placed  by  General  Harrison,  The 
sentiment  of  attachment  to  General  Harrison  was,  however,  as  strong  amongst 
those  troops,  both  officers  and  men,  as  with  those  of  general  Winchester's 
particular  command,  and  considerable  apprehension  was  entertained  by  them 
that  general  Winchester,  being  the  senior  officer  of  the  regular  army  in  the 
■Western  country,  might  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  North  Western 
army  ;  an  event  which  was  much  dreaded  and  deprecated,  as  well  on  account 
ef  his  age,  as  from  his  supposed  want  of  experience  in  Indian  warfare. 

General  Harrison,  on  the  contrary,  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
western  people,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  from  the  experience  he 
had  acquired  of  Indian  warfare,   while  acting  in  general  Wayne's  army,  and 
9  from  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  for  which  he  had,  at  the  previous 

session  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  been  highly  complimented  by  the  joint 
resolution  of  both  houees.  A  single  fiict  will  place  the  popularity  of  General 
Harrison  with  the  people  of  Kentucky,  in  its  proper  light.  He  was  not,,  nor 
ever  had  been,  a  citizen  of  the  state  ;  and  yet,  altiiough  not  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution,  but  in  supposed  violation  of  the  rights  of  every 
general  oflficer  there  in  commission,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  com- 
mand the  Kentucky  troops  in  the  field,  with  the  approbation  and  acquiescence 
of  the  citizens  in  general ;  at  least,  if  a  contrary  sentiment  did  exist  with  any 
individuals,  they  took  care  to  keep  it  to  themselves.  When  General  Harrison 
took  command  of  the  Kentucky  troops,  under  governor  Scott's  commission, 
ke  was  received  with  the  strongest  murks  of  {ittachment  and  entSiusiastnj  both 
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fey  the  officers  and  men.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  any  Intrigue 
was  necessary  to  procure  a  declaration  of  their  sentiments  to  the  President  in 
his  favor.  I  had,  perhaps,  as  large  a  share  in  procuring  the  signatures  to  the 
address  as  any  other  person,  and  solemnly  declare  that  I  never  heard  of  any 
objection  being  made  to  it,  and  did  conceive  that  the  oificers  who  have  since 
blamed  the  measure,  appeared  at  that  time  as  ardent  in  the  recommendation ' 
of  General  Harrison  as  any  others  ;  and  I  do  believe,  they  are  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  General  Harrison  had  any  personal  agency  in  the  affair.  The  ad- 
dress alluded  to  was  drawn  up  by  the  honourable  Samuel  McKee,  then  a  vo- 
lunteer in  the  corps. 

With  respect  to  General  Harrison's  forwarding  provisions  to  general  Win- 
Chester,  I  had,  from  my  station,  a  better  opportunity  of  knowing  his  conduct 
than  almost  any  other  person,  and  most  solemnly  declare  that,  in  my  opinion, 
no  one  could  have  used  greater  exertions  than  he  did.  The  events  indeed, 
prove  it.  He  arrived  at  St.  Mary's  on  the  21st  of  September,  1812,  and  oa 
the  next  day  a  very  large  convoy  sat  out,  under  the  escort  of  colonel  Jen- 
nings' regiment.  'That  general  Winchester  did  not  receive  it  in  time,  was 
owing  to  the  slow  progress  he  had  made  to  Defiance,  and  the  enemy  occupy- 
ing that  fort,  which  obliged  colonel  Jennings  to  halt  and  fortify  his  camp  on  the 
Auglaize.  To  impute  to  General  Harrison  the  sufferings  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  army,  when  he  was  on  the  right  wing,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  left, 
and  when  general  Winchester  had  the  entire  command  of  the  staff  officers, 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  left  line,  is  ridiculous.  General  Harrison,  at  fort 
Defiance,  and  in  my  presence,  informed  general  Winchester,  that  ''  the  quar- 
ter masters,  contractors,  and  commissaries  were  all  under  his  orders,  and  if  they 
did. not  supply  him  well,  he  must  hang  them."  But  it  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  fault  of  general  Winchester  himself  that  his  troops  were  not  well  supplied. 
He  detained  fresh  teams  at  Defiance,  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time,  until  many  of  the 
horses  were  literally  starved,  and  some  of  the  best  teams  not  able  to  bring  in 
the  empty  wagons ;  and  I  have  the  documents  in  my  possession  to  prove  it, 
From  my  own  observation,  from  what  1  have  heard,  and  from  all  the  circum- 
stances which  took  place  during  tlie  campaign,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
it  my  fixed  opinion  that  no  general  living  could,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, have  done  more  th-in  was  effected  by  General  Harrison.  His  industry, 
zeal,  and  perseverance  were  unparalleled.  No  commanding  general  ever  had 
more  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  troops  were  brought  together  from  a  dis- 
tance, at  different  periods,  and  under  various  circumstances  ;  some  new  re- 
eruits,  some  drafted  militia,  and  some  volunteers  ;  the  whole  raw,  undiscipli- 
ncd,  and  unexperienced ;  many  of  them  poorly  officered,  and  badly  jirovided 
with  clothing  and  military  stores.  The  country  tlixough  which  he  had  to  pass 
is  the  worst,  in  wet  weather,  that  ever  was  known.  1  have  seen  the  roads  s» 
deep  that  the  axletrees  of  the  wagons  would  drag  on  the  ground  for  rods  to- 
geUier.  The  swamps  and  small  streams  were  frequently  impassalsle.  I  have 
known  wagons  to  be  a  month  going  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  M.'iry's,  (105  miles,) 
and  two  weeks  from  Loramies  to  St.  Mary's,  (12  miles,)  and  in  one  instance  I 
recollect  two  wagons  being  loaded  with  forage,  at  Viqua,  and  when  they  ar- 
rived at  St.  Mary's,  (30  miles)  the  teams  had  eat  all  the  tbraire  but  six  bushels. 
I  was  intimate  with  General  Harrison,  and  believe  possessed  his  confidence, 
and  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  heard  him  to  express  an  unfavorable  or  un- 
friendly opinion  of  general  Winchester,  until  after  the  defeat  at  Kaisin,  and  I 
do  know,  that  the  first  and  gre^itest  object  of  General  Harrison  w&s  to  iiave  the 
whole  troops  well  supplied  with  provisions  and  stores,  and  to  concentrate  the 
army  at  the  Rapids,  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  believe  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  effect  it ;  hut  he  could  not -tear  against  the  elements,  nor  do  impossibili' 
ties.  Several  officers  became  dissatisfied  and  inimical  to  General  Harrison,  ia 
cousequence  of  being  left  at  the  rear  posts.  Some  of  those  who  have  given, 
statements  against  him  were  at  first  his  friends,  but  became  his  enemies  fro» 
this  and  other  causes.  THOMAS  BODLEY.* 

Lexington,  Ky.  OcL  24,1319. 

•  It  has  been  asserted  by  general  Winchester  that  general  Bodley  is  broth- 
er-in-law to  General  Harrison  ;  if  this  was  done  for  tlie  purpose  of  weakening 
his  estimony,  the  object  was  not  obtained,  as  it  is  well  kaowa  that  no  relation' 
ship  exists  between  tiiese  two  gentlemen.— £</. 
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It  is,  we  conceive,  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  to  the  testi- 
mony al)ove  adduced  to  show  the  propriety  of  General  Harri- 
^son's  conduct,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  public  service,  as  to 
general  Winchester  himself. 

The  next  charge  we  shall  notice  is  that  contained  in  a  let- 
ter from  a  certain  Thomas  Eastland  to  general  Winchester,  in 
which,  besides  reiterating  the  charges  which  have  been  noti- 
ced above,  he  has  the  audacity  to  charge  the  General  with  hav- 
ing designedly  kept  back  the  supply  of  provisions  for  the  troops 
commanded  by  general  Winchester.  This  production  of  East- 
land bears  upon  the  face  of  it  so  much  rancour  and  malevo- 
lence as  must  in  the  opinion  of  every  impartial  person  totally 
disqualify  him  from  being  a  witness  in  this  case,  even  if  he  had 
testified  to  facts  which  had  happened  under  his  own  ohervatioti :  but 
what  will  be  thought  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  we  shall  show  that  the 
events  he  relates  as  if  he  were  present  when  they  happened,  not 
only  did  not  happen,  but  that  he  was  not  present  when  they 
were  said  to  have  occurred,  and  that  after  that  period  he  was  the 
warmeulogistof  General  Harrison:  what  will  be  thought  of  gene- 
ral Winchester  to  have  palmed  upon  the  public  as  legitimate  tes- 
timony the  declaration  of  a  man  whomheknezu  couldnothave  been 
acquainted  but  from  hearsay  with  the  facts  which  he  pretends  to 
relate,  as  if  he  were  present  when  they  took  place,  and  whom 
he  knew  also  to  be  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  person  against  whom 
his  testimony  was  directed.  Was  it  fair,  was  it  honourable  for 
an  officer  of  high  rank  to  attempt  to  destroy  by  such  means  the 
reputation  of  a  brother  officer,  his  commander,  who  had  ever 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  attention  and  respect.  And  yet  it 
is  upon  the  declarations  of  this  major  Eastland  that  general  Win- 
chester principally  relies  to  support  his  accusations  against  ge- 
neral Harrison.  In  one  of  the  numbers  of  general  Winchester's 
last  series,  he  calls  Eastland's  letter  to  him  a  "  precious  docu- 
ment;" General  Bodley  in  his  statement  se^ys,  that  the  charges 
made  by  Eastland  are  "  so  unwarranted  and  unfounded  that  he 
should  blush  at  having  made  them." 

The  deposition  of  major  Arnold,  and  the  .statements  of  the 
Hon.  W^ailer  Taylor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Suggett,  and  general 
Bodley,  which  are  given  above,  who  are  all  of  the  highest 
standing  in  society,  and  who  were  eye-icitnesses  to  the  scenes 
which  occurred  at  St.  Mary's  from  the  20th  to  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, will  at  least  weigh  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  what- 
ever they  may  do  in  that  of  general  Winchester,  against  the 
declarations  of  Mr.  Eastland  who  was  at  fifty  miles  distance. 

General  Bodley's  statement  explains  at  length  the  cause  of 
Eastland's  hostility  to  General  Harrison.  We  now  introduce 
an  original  letter  of  Eastland's  to  General  Harrison,  dated  on 
the  3d  of  October.  It  will  be  perceived  that  it  was  written  ten 
or  twelve  days  after  the  period  in  which  (according  to  his  other 
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ptutement)  the  General's  conduct  was  so  reprehensible.  Itproyes 
liic  correctness  of  Bodley's  statement,  and  also  that  on  that  day 
Mr.  Eastland  was  well  acquainted  with  General  Harrison's 
"  impartiality  and  determination  to  do  justice,"  that  he  would 
*"  cherish  rather  than  wound  the  honor  of  a  soldier,"  and  that  he 
(Eastla)id)  was  "  confident  he  would"  act  from  "  motives  of  pu- 
rity and  justice." 

Camp,  nigh  Defianee,  Oct.  2d,  1812. 

M AJOU  G  EITEKAI,  HaHRISOH, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  had  the  honour  of  reporting  myself  to  you  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  of  September  as  quarter  master  general  to  the  detachment  of 
Kentucky  militia,  and  received  your  verbal  order  to  proceed  on  to  fort  Wayne, 
and  report  myself  to  geaeral  Winchester,  there  to  do  duty  with  the  detach- 
ment under  his  commaitd.  I  accordingly  hastened  on  to  join  the  detachment, 
agreeably  to  your  order,  and  on  my  arrival  at  the  fort,  reported  myself  to 
general  Winchester  ;  the  general  was  at  that  time  very  much  eng^aged,  and 
did  not  give  me  any  orders.  The  next  morning  I  waited  on  him,  when  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from,  major  Bodley,  after  I  had 
left  his  quarters  the  over  night,  informing  him  that  the  major  contended  for 
ilie  appointment  which  I  held.  The  general  seemed  not  to  be  disposed  to 
settle  the  business  between  major  Bodley  aad  myself  at  that  time,  but  told 
me  to  come  on  to  this  place,  and  that  here  the  matter  would  be  settled. 
The  thing  i*  not  yet  decided,  and  being  informed  that  you  have  again  resumed 
the  command  of  the  army,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  appeal  to  you  for  a  deci- 
sion between  major  Bodley  and  myself. 

I  have  already  shown  to  you  my  commission,  also  my  orders  from  governor 
Shelby-,  authorising  me  to  come  on  and  join  ie  detachment  from  Kentucky  ; 
my  commission  is  dated  6th  of  June  last;  major  Bodley's  the  8th  of  August, 
Seniority  has  ever  been  respected  and  attended  to  in  the  armies  of  every 
country.  On  this  long  established  and  just  principle,  I  claim  the  right  of  act- 
ing in  the  duties  of  my  appointment,  and  from  your  known  impartiality  and  de- 
iermination  to  do  justice,  I  have  no  Itesitation  in  appealing  to  you  for  a  decision; 
between  major  Bodley  and  myself.  When  I  accepted  of  my  appointment,  it 
was  with  a  view  to  serve  ray  country.  I  ask  you.  General  Harrison,  whether 
you  will  prevent  me  or  not.  Iain  mistaken  in  you.  Sir,  if  you  -would  -aiound  the 
honor  of  a  soldier  ,■  rather  iv^uld  you  cherish  hitn.  I  ask  you  for  justice  in  the 
camp  ;  I  have  never  know  it  denied.  I  have  much  at  stake  on  your  decision ; 
my  own  honor  and  that  of  my  children  ;  take  this  from  me,  al^d  you  deprive 
me  of  all  I  hold  dear  in  life.  My  not  having  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  ac- 
quainttmoe  with  you  prevents  me  from  saying  to  you  many  things  which  my 
feelings  suggest  to  me.  I  have  enemies  who  are  intimate  with  you,  but  you 
are  not  to  be  influenced  by  malevolent  representations.  I  have  no  apprehen- 
sion on  that  score,  as  lam  confident  you  wiU  act  from  motives «/  purity  and  jus- 
iice. 

I  have  been  much  mortified  from  the  unpleasant  and  uncertain  situation  I 
have  been  in  since  I  joined  the  detachment.  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  of  giv- 
ing my  business  a  speedy  determination,  aad  inform  mc  of  the  result  as  early 
as  convenient. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being,  very  respectfully,  your  Excellency's  most  obe- 
dient and  very  humble  servant,  THOMAS  EASTLAND. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  general  Winchester's  principal 
witnesses,  Hopkins  and  Eastland,  should  thus  have  furnished 
the  means  of  refuting  their  own  testimony. 

We  shall  consider  the  two  charges  of  "  unnecessary  delay  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  campaign  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1812 — 13,"  and  "not  making  effectual  provision  for  the  support 
-^♦f  the  wing  commanded  by  general  Winchester,"  togetlier. 
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In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  general  Bodley  and  others, 
which  has  already  been  given  in  relation  to  these  two  points,  we 
now  request  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  answers 
of  colonel  James  Morrison,  the  quarter-master  general  of  the 
north-western  army,  to  certain  questions  proposed  by  General 
Harrison  to  him,  shortly  after  the  first  attack  of  general  Win- 
chester upon  the  former. 

Lexington,  October,  1818. 
Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  th«  queries,  which  you  have  addressed  to  me,  relative 
to  the  situation  and  occurrences  of  the  north-western  army,  under  your  com- 
mand, in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1812—13,1  send  you  the  following  state- 
ments. Having  documents  in  my  possession,  to  which  I  have  recurred,  I  can- 
not be  mistaken  in  the  dates  I  have  mentioned.  In  matters  where  data  of  this 
kind  would  not  enable  me  to  be  positive,  1  have  written  according  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 

Query  1st.     "  At  what  time  did  you  arrive  ?"  (fee* 

Jinsxver,  My  first  interview  with  you,  after  receiving  the  appointment  of 
quarter-master,  was  at  Urbana,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1812 ;  where  you  gave 
me  an  order  to  provide  stores,  &:c.  for  10,000  men,  operating  in  a  wilderness, 
and  almost  destitute  of  every  thing  necessary  for  offensive  operations,  parti- 
cularly in  that  climate,  and  for  a  winter  campaign.  I  hastened  back  to  Kentucky, 
borrowed  money  from  the  banks  on  my  own  responsibility,  procured  such 
stores  as  the  country  afforded,  including  some  clothes  for  the  militia  and  vo- 
lunteers, and  purchased  and  hired  wagonS  and  teams  for  the  use  of  the  array, 
and  to  transport  the  stores  to  the  advanced  posts.  The  clothing  was  volunta- 
rily contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  for  the  troops  from  that  state. 
-On  the  14th  of  November  I  rejoined  you  at  Franklinton. 

Query  2nd.     "  What  was  the  situation  of  the  army  ?'?  &c. 

Am-uer.  The  army  under  your  command,  principally  composed  of  militiA 
and  volunteers  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  who  had  been  marched  in  haste  to 
cover  an  extensive  frontier,  left  open  and  unprotected  by  the  surrender  of  ge- 
neral Hull,  was  nearly  destitute,  as  above  remarked,  of  all  the  means,  which 
an  invadiner  army  should  possess.  The  contractor  had  failed,  and  was  unable 
to  furnish  the  troops  with  provisions,  or  to  make  deposites  at  the  advanced 
posts,  in  conformity  with  the  requisitions  you  had  made  upon  him.  Other  ar- 
rangements became  necessary  ;  and  before  provisions  could  be  procured,  and 
means  to  transport  them,  in  addition  to  the  munitions  of  war,  forage,  &:c.  the 
month  of  December  had  passed.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  remark, 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  being  flat  and  abounding  in  swamps ; 
from  the  frequent  and  heavy  rains  that  fell  in  November  and  December,  to- 
.  gether  with  the  alternate  freezings  and  thawings  which  were  experienced; 
it  was  soon  discovered,  that  wagons,  the  usual  means  of  transport,  would  not 
answer  the  purpose.  Becourse  was  had  to  pack-horses,  which  could  be 
procured  in  sufficient  numbers  only  in  Kentucky :  and  even  this  mode  of  trans- 
;.  port  was  found  incompetent  to  effect  the  object  until  some  time  in  January. 

Query  3d.     "  Taking  into  view  the  nature  of  the  country,"  &c. 

AnsTvei\  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  previous  to  thfe  month  of  Janu- 
ary, and  indeed  before  the  10th  or  12th  of  that  month,  the  necessary  prepara- 
'tjons  to  justify  an  advance  on  the  army,  were  not  made.  I  am  altogether  con- 
fident in  this  assertion  ;  for  I  have  documents  in  my  possession,  which  show- 
that  the  clothing,  munitions  of  war,  quarter-master  stores,  &c.  were  not  gene- 
rally sent  from  Pittsburgh,  till  late  in  December,  and  even  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary.  No  competent  commander,  under  these  circumstances,  would  have 
advanced  against  the  enemy,  ae  he  must  have  exposed  himself  to  a  failure  in 
the  objects  of  the  campaign. 

Query  4th.    "  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  arrangements  ?"  &c. 

*  As  the  letter  of  General  Harrison  to  colonel  Morrison,  containing  the  que- 
ries, was  not  among  the  documents,  they  could  not  be  given  at  length,  but  the 
jnteUigBnt  reader  can  readily  conceive  the  queries  by  the  tendedcy  of  the  »"■ 
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Answer.  The  positions  selected  for  protecting  the  frontier  settlements 
were  universally  admitted  to  be  judicious:  and  as  a  proof  that  they  were  so, 
it  is  remarkable,  that  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1812—13,  on  a  fron- 
tier of  great  extent,  there  was  scarcely  an  instance  of  the  inhabitants  being 
molested  by  the  enemy.  The  general  arrangements  for  concentrating  the 
troops  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami,  as  soon  as  stores  and  provisions  could  b« 
procured  to  justify  an  advance,  were  such  in  my  opinion  as  evinced  a  coP" 
reef  knowledge  of  the  country  and  character  of  the  enemy,  and  great  milita- 
ry talents  on  your  part. 

Qwert/'5th.    "  Was  there  any  thing  omitted  ?"  &.c. 

Ansxver.  Your  exertions  as  commanding  general,  to  give  life  and  energy  to 
every  department  of  the  army,  were  uniform  and  incessant.  In  my  depart- 
ment, 1  received  from  you,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  the  most  prompt, 
efficient,  and  cordial  support. 

Query  6th.     "  What  was  the  state  of  our  preparations  ?"  &c. 

Answer,  The  plans  and  arrangements  indispensable  to  an  advance  on  the 
enemy,  were  so  far  consummated,  at  the  peiiod  of  general  Winchester's  de- 
feat, as  to  authorize  a  general  movement.  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  your 
sailing  on  me  as  quarter-master,  a  short  time  previous  to  that  disaster,  to  know 
whether  I  possessed  the  means,  and  would  promise  to  supply  the  army  with 
provisions  on  their  march  upon  the  enemy.  On  receiving  an  affirmative  an- 
swer, you  hastened  to  the  head  of  the  centre  line,  and  marched  for  the  rapids, 
where  I  understood  you  expected  to  meet  g«neral  Winchester,  and  where  a 
deposite  of  provisions,  &.c.  was  commenced  when  the  defeat  took  place. 

Query  Tth.     "  Did  you  consider  yourself  in  my  confi.lence  ?"  fee 

^7ifiver.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  I  possessed  your  confidence  ;  and  I 
never  heard  from  you,  noi'  did  1  ever  believe,  or  have  any  reason  to  suppose, 
that  general  Winchester  with  the  left  wing,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  army, 
would  advance  beyond  the  Rapids,  before  your  arrival,  and  the  concentration 
of  the  whole  army  at  that  plocp, 

Query  8\.h.     ♦' Was  the  period  when  the  advance,"  &c. 

Aiis~.uer.  From  my  situation  at  Franklinton,  on  the  right  wing  or  line  of  the 
army,  I  am  not  able  to  respond  very  fully  to  this  inquiry.  General  Winches- 
ter, in  a  letter  to  me,  complained  of  his  want  of  transport,  and  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  supplying  the  troops  at  fort  Defiance  with  provisions.  As  ge- 
neral Bodley  was  the  acting  quarter-master  in  that  line,  I  referred  general 
Winchester  to  him  ;  and  at  the  same  time  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the 
expediency  of  marching  back  to  St.  Mary's  a  portion  of  his  army,  until  an  am- 
ple supply  of  provisions  could  be  deposited  at  the  advanced  pasts,  which  he 
then  occupied.  The  general,  as  appears  from  his  answer  to  me,  deenried  a 
retrograde  movement  of  anv  portion  of  his  troops,  improper  and  unmilitary. 
The  quarter-master,  general  Bodley,  who  had  the  charge  of  that  line,  can 
give  you  more  correct  information  on  this  subject,  than  it  is  in  my  power  to 
communicate. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  be  more  particular,  in  answering  your  queries,  I 
could  give  you  a  detail  of  facts  and  circumstances  within  my  knowledge,  wbicb 
would  amply  support  the  statements  and  opinions  I  have  given,  and  impart  to 
them  a  degree  of  cogency,  which  no  general  statements  and  expressions  of 
opinion  alone  can  possess.  But  I  presume,  that  what  I  have  said  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  your  purpose  ;  to  be  more  minute,  would  swell  this  communication 
to  an  inconvenient  size,  and  consume  more  time  in  examination  of  documents, 
and  recollection  of  occurrences,  than^my  afiairs  at  present  will  allow  me  con- 
veniently to  employ  in  this  way. 

I  hereby  certify,  that  amongst  the  papers  of  the  late  colonel  James  Morrisoit 
of  Lexinton,  Kentucky,  deed,  was  the  foregoing  statement  and  answers,  occu- 
pying five  pages  and  part  of  a  sixth,  (fools  cap  paper)  and  was  contained  in 
an  envelope,  labelled  in  the  hand  writing  of  said  Morrison*  as  follows—"  Octo- 
ber, 1818  J.  Morrison's  statements  and  answers  to  queries  by  General  Harri- 
son." ROBERT  SCOTT.* 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  Feb.  23,  1824. 

•  Mr.  Scott  is  the  nephew  of  colonel  Morrison,  and  has  <he  settlement  of 

tis  business. 
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We  consider  it  scarcely  necessary  (o  say  any  thing  of  the  cha- 
racter and  "tandingofthe  distinguished  citizen  whohas  in  the  pre- 
cedingdocument  so  completely  vindicated  General  Harrison  from 
all  blame  in  relation  to  the  delay  which  general  Winchester  ha^ 
imputed  to  him  in  prosecuting  the  campaign  of  1812-3.  Colonel 
Morrison  is  well  known  throughout  the  continent  no  less  for  his 
services  in  the  revolutionary  and  last  war,  as  for  all  the  qualities 
wkich  constitute  the  gentleman,  the  patriot,  and  the  Christian. 
After  the  captureof  Hull, attheurgentrequestof  the Presidenthe 
abandoned  his  widely  extended  private  business  to  accept  of  the 
appointment  of  quarter-master  general  to  thcnorth-western  army. 
On  him  then  devolved  the  important  task  of  transporting  the  sup- 
plies of  the  army;  he  was  therefore  better  qualified  fromliis  si- 
tuation as  well  as  his  talents  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  commanding  General  than  any 
other  person,  and  it  will  be  observned  that  on  both  he  has  bestow- 
ed the  most  unqualified  approbation.  With  regard  to  the  deii- 
ciency  of  provisions  in  general  Winchester's  wing  of  the  army,  it 
will  be  seen  in  the  statement  made  by  general  Bodley,  who  was 
then  quarter-masterof  that  wing,  that  he  expressly  attributes  the 
failure  to  Winchester  himself,  and  he  states  the  facts  upon  wHich 
this  assertion  is  founded.  General  Bodley  further  states,  that 
"when  General  Harrison  left  Winchester  in  the  command  of  the 
left  win,^  he  committed  to  him  the  responsibility  of  getting  for- 
ward his  own  supplies,  that  he  had  a  distinct  staff  organized  for 
that  purpose,  and  if  we  are  not  to  consider  the  last  observation 
of  Harrison  to  Winchester  on  this  subject  as  a  jest,  he  was  vest- 
ed with  more  ample  powers,  for  Bodley  states,  that  Winchester 
was  told  "  to  hang  his  quarter-masters  and  commissaries  if  there 
was  any  deficiency  in  their  departments."  The  distance  which 
the  personal  command  of  Harrison  was  from  that  of  Winchester 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  latter  should  have  the  con- 
trol of  his  own  staff.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  wide  difference  in  tlie  management  of  the  two  commands: 
General  Harrison,  after  the  example  of  Wayne,  kept  the  body 
of  his  troops  back,  whilst  he  pushed  forward  his  supplies  in  front 
until  he  was  ready  to  make  his  principal  movement,  and  an 
abundant  supply  was  the  consequence.  Winchester,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  General  Harrison  and  colo- 
nel Morrison,  retained  the  bulk  of  his  command  at  the  head  of 
his  line,  where  the  utmost  exertions  could  scarcely  keep  thern 
from  starving:  No  provisions  could  therefore  be  accumulated. 

We  have  now  only  to  notice  the  disaster  of  the  river  Raisin, 
so  far  as  any  agency  which  General  Harrison  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  in  producing  it.  We  shall  be  very  concise  upon  this 
head,  because  although  the  professed  object  of  Winchester's  pub-- 
lications  was  to  correct  the  misrepresentations  of  M'Affee's  His- 
tory of  the  War  in  the  Western  country,  the  fidelity  of  the  re- 
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lation  given  in  that  work  as  to  every  material  fact,  remains  un^ 
shaken,  and  indeed  for  the  most  part  unassailed.  If  we  cannot 
give  general  Winchester  credit  for  great  military  talents  we  will 
acknowledge  our  admiration  of  the  singular  art  and  address  with 
which  he  has  managed  what  he  calls  his  defence.  The  public 
were  desirous  of  being  informed  of  the  causes  of  the  disaster  of 
the  river  Raisin,  but  with  wonderful  ingenuity  this  subject  is 
kept  in  a  great  measure  out  of  sight.  When  we  look  for  some 
testimony,  some  order  or  letter  from  General  Harrison  autho- 
rizing the  movement  to  the  river  Raisin,  or  promising  to  support 
it,  the  '■^precious  document'''  of  Eastland  is  again,  and  again  and 
ngain  introduced  to  our  notice.  But  we  cannot  describe  the 
course  pursued  by  general  Winchester  and  that  which  he  ought 
to  have  pursued  better  than  by  giving  it  in  the  words  of  General 
Harrison  in  his  reply  to  Winchester: 

"  General  Winchester  stood  Indeed  before  his  country  and  tlie  world  under 
circumstances  of  a  very  awful  chai'acer.  A  large  wing  of  an  army  commit- 
ted to  his  command  had  been  destroyed;  the  hopes  of  a  campaign  blasted  ; 
hundreds  of  brave  men  had  perished,  not  indeed  ingloriously,  but  without  any 
corresponding  benefit  to  tlie  cause  for  which  they  suffered.  The  widow,  the 
orpiian,  and  the  bereaved  mother,  could  not  comfort  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection, that  the  husband,  the  father,  and  the  son,  had  fallen  in  the  arms  of  vic- 
tory, and  hat  their  immediate  loss  had  contributed  to  the  safety  and  prospe- 
rity of  their  country.  It  was  a  contest  in  which  tlie  talents  of  the  subordinate 
officers  could  effect  nothing,  and  v,  here  valour  was  only  useful  to  shew  how- 
American  soldiers  could  die.  If  general  Wincliester  could  clear  himself  of 
any  blame  in  tlii«  affair,  justice  to  his  own  character,  to  those  who  appointed 
him,  and  a  regard  to  truth  itself,  required  that  he  should  do  it.  His  country, 
men  were  prejiared  to  listen  to  him  with  indulgence  ;  to  pardon  the  errors  of 
his  head  ;  to  give  him  credit  for  his  good  intentions,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
throw  the  mantle  of  oblivion  over  the  agency  which  he  might  have  had  in 
producing  the  great  national  calamity  at  the  river  Raisin.  Such  would  have 
been  the  result  of  a  candid  and  ingenuous  exposure  of  the  events  which  led 
to  his  defeat.  And  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  and  necessary  inquiry, 
the  character  of  another  hadsuflPered,  upon  the  great  principle  of  seU-defence, 
he  would  have  been  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  heaven  and  earth.  This  was  the 
course  v.hich  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect,  from  his  age  and  station  in  so- 
ciety, and  which  seemed  to  be  promised  by  his  introductory  address. 

"In  that  nun^ber  of  his  publications  his  professed  object  is  to  coTcct  the 
misrepresentations  with  regard  to  his  conduct,  contained  in  a  history  of  the 
late  war,  then  recently  pubished  in  Kentucky.  But,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
labor,  he  appears  to  htive  forgotten  his  original  design,  or  to  have  SMpposed 
that  his  purpose  would  be  best  answered  by  pointing  out  another  victim  to  be 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  public  opinion.  Much  the  greater  part  of  his  ad- 
dress consists  of  an  attack,  of  unexampled  malignity,  upon  his  commander, 
which,  if  true,  has  no  possible  relation  to  the  disaster  of  Riiisin.  I  repea*, 
that  no  other  unfavourable  impression  existed  in  the  public  mind  against  g-ene- 
ral  Winchester's  conduct  in  the  north-western  army,  than  from  theagency  he 
was  supposed  to  have  in  producing  that  defeat.  Tlie  facts,  known  to  every 
body,  were,  that  a  detacTitpent  of  the  army  under  hisImmediaJe  command, 
had  been  pushed  forward  beyond  the  reach  of  support,  and  that  it  had  been 
destroyed.  The  circumstance  to  be  inquired  into  was,  upon  whom  the  blame 
of  this  movement  was  to  rest.  Was  it  made  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from 
the  commanding  general  ?  or  by  general  Winchester  hiraself,  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  and  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  commander  ?  Having  been 
made  in  either  way,  did  the  commanding  general  use  the  proper  exertions  to 
withdraw  or  reinforce  the  detachment  ?    And  Isstly,  what  was  the  conduct  ©f 
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general  Winchester  himself,  in  relation  to  the  action  f  Wefe  his  measilrfs 
Jnarked  by  prudence  and  ability  ?  Was  his  order  of  battle  a  good  one,  and  his 
position  such  as  an  able  officer  would  have  chosen  {  And,  was  the  battle  lost 
by  an  overhelming'  force  of  the  enemy,  or  other  causes  which  he  could  not 
counteract  ?  These  inquiries  being  answered  favourably  to  general  Winches- 
ter, his  fame  would  have  been  reinstated  ;  his  countrymen  would  have  admitted 
that  he  deserved  suceess,  although  he  could  not  command  it;  and  his  future 
life  might  have  been  passed  in  tranquillity,  uninterrupted  by  those  bitter  re- 
flections which  must  now  oppress  him.  And  if,  in  some  moment  of  disease  or 
ennui,  the  bloody  ghost  of  one  of  his  murdered  officers  (no  longer  consider- 
ed as  the  victims  of  his  contumacy,  his  negligence,  or  his  incapacity)  should 
flit  before  his  fancy,  he  might  say,  witli  more  truth  than  Macbetli, 

"  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it : 

"  Never  shake  thy  gory  locks  at  me." 

*'  But  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  these  inquiries,  of  his  embodied  ap. 
peal  much  the  greater  part  is  a  personal  attack  upon  me  -,  whilst  the  state- 
ment in  the  history,  which  was  the  professed  object  in  calling  him  out,  re- 
mains unshaken ;  and,  as  far  as  relates  to  any  material  point,  uncontradicted. 

A  total  absence  of  all  proof  upon  the  part  of  Winchester  that 
the  movement  upon  the  river  Raisin  was  authorized  by  General 
Harrison  ought  to  exculpate  the  latter  from  all  blame  for  that 
disaster.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Winchester  should 
no  where  communicate  to  the  public  what  the  orders  were  which 
he  received  from  General  Harrison  in  relation  to  the  occupancy 
of  the  rapids.  The  reason  is  obvious:  if  he  had,  the  whole  of 
the  plan  to  throw  the  blame  upon  Harrison  would  have  been  de- 
feated :  we  shall  supply  his  defect.  The  intentions  of  the  com- 
manding General  in  relation  to  the  advance  of  the  left  wing  to 
the  rapids  were  communicated  to  Winchester  through  colonel 
Charles  S.  Todd,  at  that  time  division  judge  advocate  to  the 
Kentucky  troops,  and  since  our  charge  des  Affaires  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Colombia,  who  left  the  head  quarters  at  Upper  Sandusky 
about  the  20th  of  December  for  that  purpose.  The  order  wast' 
to  the  following  effect: 

**  As  soon  as  he  had  accumulated  provisions  for  twenty  days,  he  was  autbo 
pized  to  advance  to  the  Rapids,  where  he  was  to  commence  the  building  of 
huts,  to  induce  the  enemy  to  believe  that  he  was  going  into  winter  quartern 
—that  he  was  to  construct  sleds  for  the  main  expedition  against  Maiden,  but 
to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  his  men  that  they  were  for  transporting  provi- 
sions from  the  interior— that  the  different  lines  of  the  army  would  be  concenr 
trated  at  that  place,  and  a  choice  detachment  from  the  whole  would  then  be 
marched  rapidly  on  Maiden — that  in  the  mean  time  he  was  to  occupy  the  Ra- 
pids, for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  provisions  and  stores  forwarded  from  the 
other  wings  of  the  army." 

This  was  the  last  order  received  by  general  Winchester  upon 
the  subject  of  the  intended  operations  beyond  the  rapids;  but 
why  should  we  resort  to  any  other  when  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Winchester  hijiiself  tiiat  the  movement  to  the  river  Raisin  ori- 
ginated with  him.  We  have  now  before  us  the  the  original  let- 
ter of  general  Perkins  mentioned  in  page  348,  inclosing  one  from 
general  Winchester  of  the  15th  January,  five  days  after  his  ar- 
Fival  at  the  rapids,  of  which  iji^e  following  is  an  extract:  "  I  ar- 
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rrved  here  on  the  10th  instant,  and  since  my  arrival  received  a 
communication  from  the  river  Raisin,  which  strongly  points  to 
the  propriety  of  this  army  advancing  to  that  place  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible ;  to  enable  me  to  go  on,  and  leave  this  place 
sufficiently  strong,  a  co-operating  force  of  a  battalion  of  infantry 
will  be  necessary,  and  if  you  have  it  a  troop  of  horse."  In  one 
of  Winchester's  numbers  he  has  asserted  that  whilst  at  the  rapids 
'•  he  had  cast  many  an  anxious  look  across  the  river,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  promised  reinforcements."  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  was  the  general's  intention  in  making  this  remark: 
if  he  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  commanding  General 
had  promised  to  reinforce  him  upon  his  arrival  at  the  rapids,  for 
any  movement  upon  the  enemy,  we  can  pronounce  Avith  certain- 
ty, from  having  all  the  correspondence  before  us,  that  no  such 
promise  was  ever  made.  The  plan  from  first  to  last  was  that  the 
several  corps  of  the  army  should  unite  at  the  rapids,  but  agree- 
ably to  the  plan  which  he  had  pursued  from  the  commence- 
ment. General  Harrison  intended  to  have  had  at  that  place  only 
a  sufficient  force  to  secure  it  from  any  attempt  of  the  enemy, 
imtil  every  thing  was  prepared  for  a  general  movement  upon 
Maiden.  There  were  two  strong  reasons  for  this  course:  first, 
the  smaller  the  force  the  less  would  be  the  consumption  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  greater  the  accumulation  for  the  main  opera- 
tions in  advance.  Secondly,  a  great  show  of  force  at  the  head 
of  the  line  would  expose  to  the  enemy  his  intention  of  attacking 
them,  and  put  them  on  their  guard.  At  the  distance  of  fifty 
miles  from  the  enemy,  with  a  brigade  at  Lower  Sandusky,  (with- 
in thirty  miles)  a  large  body  at  Upper  Sandusky,  which  would 
be  immediately  moved  nearer  to  the  rapids,  the  General  had  no 
fears  of  an  attack  on  that  place.  In  the  very  last  letter  v/hich 
Winchester  could  have  received  from  him,  before  the  period 
when  he  was  "  looking  for  the  reinforcements,"  General  Harri- 
son says,  "  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  fear  that  you  take  with  you  too 
large  a  force;  there  is  no  danger  of  an  attack  either  on  your 
way  or  at  the  Tapids."  It  is  unnecessary,  v,  e  think,  to  add  anj 
thing  to  the  documents  and  statements  which  we  have  given 
above  and  in  the  foregoing  narrative  of  the  campaign,  to  show 
that  the  advance  of  the  troops  to  the  river  Raisin  was  unautho- 
rized by  General  Harrison,  that  general  Winchester  is  alone  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  that  but  for  that  unfortunate  measure  the 
campaign  would  have  terminated  advantageously  for  the  countrj 
and  gloriously  for  those  who  were  concerned  in  it.  Colonel  Mor- 
rison says  expressly  that  the  state  of  preparation  had  at  that 
time,  and  not  before,  reached  the  point  which  would  have  autho- 
rized the  general  advance,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  precipitan* 
ey  of  general  Winchester,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  force 
well  supplied  and  adequate  to  the  object  would  have  been  readj 
to  march  from  the  rapids  by  the  last  of  January.  We  do  not, 
however,  blame  general  Winchester  so  much  for  hu  advance 
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b  the  river  Raisin  as  for  his  conduct  after  he  had  arrived 
there,  and  his  neglecting  te  inform  the  commanding  General 
b}'  express  of  his  arrival  at  the  rapids  and  of  his  intended  ad- 
vance. Had  he  done  this  when  he  iirst  reached  the  latter  place^ 
and  the  measure  been  approved  by  the  General,  tiiere  would 
have  been  time  enough  to  have  reinforced  him  with  the  whole 
of  Perkins'  brigade  from  Lower  Sandusky,  and  even  with  some 
of  the  light  corps  from  Upper  Sandusky.  But  he  chose  to  send 
the  letter  from  the  rapids  announcing  his  arrival  not  only  by  the 
old  Avorn  out  pack  horses  of  the  army,  unable  as  they  were  to 
travel  more  than  12  or  15  miles  per  day,  but  to  send  it  to  gene- 
ral Tupper's  camp  to  be  forwarded  thence.  The  defence  which 
Winchester  has  setup  in  ansv/er  to  this  charge  as  made  in 
M'Affee's  History,  is  not  less  singular  than  the  act  itself.  He 
says  that  it  was  done  because  "  he  did  not  know  whether  Gene- 
ral Harrison  was  at  Lower  or  Upper  Sandusky,  or  at  Franklin- 
ton:"  that  is,  he  sent  it  80  miles  upon  a  road  where  he  knew  the 
General  was  not,  to  forward  thence,  rather  than  on  the  route 
■where  he  knew  the  General  was,  and  where,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  might  be  found  at  the  distance  of  thirtj'  miles, 
to  Lower  Sandusky,  or  sixty-seven  miles  at  Upper  Sandusky: 
but  why  did  he  not  send  the  despatch  by  express?  He  had  with 
him  100  men,  who  would  have  taken  it  to  Sa'  dusky  in  two  days, 
and  by  taking  horse  at  Lower  Sandusky  in  a  day  and  a  night: 
had  this  been  done  all  the  mischief  would  have  been  prevented. 
As  it  was,  the  General  never  received  the  despatch  until  after 
the  disaster  had  happened.  Enough  has  been  said  in  the  narra- 
tive extracted  from  the  History  of  the  War  to  show  the  impro- 
priety, if  not  impracticability,  of  withdrawing  the  troops  from  the 
river  Raisin  after  General  Harrison  arrived  at  the  rapids.  To 
show  how  generally  the  opinion  prevailed  amongst  the  officers  at 
the  river  Raisin,  of  the  injury  which  the  citizens  would  sustain 
if  they  were  abandoned  by  the  troops,  we  insert  the  following 
ktter  from  captain  Hart,  the  inspector  general  of  the  army: 

My  dear  Sir :  Colonel  Wells  will  give  you  the  news  we  have  received.  The 
Importance  of  holding  this  post  I  know  you  have  fully  weighed.  In  the  event 
*f  its  loss,  the  people  having  taken  an  active  part  against  the  British,  will  be 
subjected  to  utter  ruin — perhaps  scalped. 

The  officers  here  are  truly  desirous  of  seeing  you  here,  if  it  were  even  for 
a  day.  Many  things  ought  to  be  done,  which  you  only  know  how  to  do  proper- 
ly.   Such,  however,  is  the  opinion  they  entertain  of  you. 

With  great  respect,  yours, 

NATHANIEL  G.  S.  HART. 
I  know  the  hand-writing  of  captain  Nathaniel  G.  S.  Hart  perfectly.  The  above 
is  the  copy  of  a  letter  entirely  in  hia  own  hand-writing; 

T,  T,  CRITTENDEN. 
Cincinnati,  'August  16,  1824. 

Having  determined  not  to  withdraw  the  troops,  it  will  be 
fft^n  by  our  narrative,  that  every  exertion  tksit  could  possibly  be 
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LTiTide  was  uinde  to  reinforce  them.     Upon  this  subject  the  gal- 
lant and  distinguished  colonel  Wood  pays  General  Harrison  the 
following  high  compliment:  "  What  could  a  Turenne  or  an  Eu- 
gene have  done  under  such  a  pressure  of  embarrassing  circum- 
stances,  more  than  Harrison  did."     Having  made  these  exer- 
tions, knowing  that  a  reinforcement  superior  to  what  W^inches- 
ter  himself  had  deemed  sufficient,  was  far  advanced  on  its  way, 
audits  arrival  in  time  confidently  expected,  the  weather  being 
fine,  and  the  supplies    pouring  in,  the  General  wrote  to  the 
secretary  of  war  that  the  condition  of  the  army  was  prosper- 
-ous  and  the  prospects  flattering.     These  prospects  and  expec- 
tations were  blasted;  and  by  whom?  by  the  commanding  gene- 
pal?    No.    But  by  general  Winchester  himself.     For  it  is  as  cer- 
tain, that  if  he  was  to  blame  in   having  gone  to  the  river  Rai- 
sin, he  was  still  more  blameable  for  having,  when  there,  neglect- 
ed all  the  duties  of  a  general.     The  troops  which  he   brought 
with  him  were  suffered  to  encamp  in  a  most  unfavourable  po- 
sition.    He  took  up  his  quarters  at  a  house  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  his  troops.     He  was  informed  the  night  be- 
fore the  action  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  attack  him, 
and  yet  not  a  single  step  v/as  taken  by  him  to  prepare  for  their 
reception.     In  answer  to  a  sarcastic   remark  of  general  Win- 
chester upon  the  appellation  of  Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  which  had 
been   bestowed  on  General  Harrison  by  a  resolution  of    the 
Kentucky  legislature,  the  following  just  retort  is  made  by  Ge- 
neral Harrison   in  Ins  answer  in  the  National  Intelligencer. 

"  I  can  Inform  general  Winchester  how  he  might  have  heard  of  the  ffero  of 
FrenchKnvn,  without  bringing  a  blush  on  hi8  cheek,  or  a  mournful  reflection 
in  l>is  bosom.  If,  insteacf  of  going  to  sleep  at  colonel  Navarre's  'hree  fourths 
of  a  mile  from  his  encampment,  iie  had  tented  or  bivouacked  with  his  g;»llant 
troops  i  if  he  had  placed  the  right  wing  of  his  command  in  a  position  which 
would  have  given  them  even  a  tolerable  chance  for  victory,  they  would  have 
borne  him  triumphant!}  through  the  conflict.  The  valour  of  American  solr- 
diery  would  have  covered  nis  previous  blunders,  (as  it  has  probably  my  own,) 
and  a  grateful  people,  proud  of  the  glory  of  their  troops,  would  have  given 
him  his  full  share  of  the  reward.  But  alas  !  we  never  hear  of  the  Hero  of 
Raisin,  but  wlien  it  is  used  to  point  a  sarcasm,  ttr  in  a  moursfcd  elegy,  tiie  re* 
quiem  of  the  departed  wariiora." 

To  conclude  this  most  painful  part  of  our  task,  we  must  repeat, 
that  the  attack  made  by  general  Winchester  on  General  Harri- 
son was  entirely  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  by  any  pait  of 
Harrison's  conduct  to  him,  and  that  to  give  his  charges  even  the 
colouring  of  truth,  he  has  resorted  to  most  unjustifiable  means. 
The  three  persons  to  whom  he  applied  to  support  his  charges  he 
knew  were  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  General,  and  he  has  suffer- 
ed one  of  them  to  impose  upon  the  public  by  relating  events  as 
if  he  v/ere  present  when  they  happened,  when  he  knew  that 
was  not  the  fact. 

The  following  extract  from  colonel  Morrison's  letter  to  General 
Harrison  enclosing  the  statement  which  we  have  given  ab«ve  i^ 
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inserted  as  an  appropriate  answer  to  that  part  of  Winchester^ 
pubUcation  where  he  speaks  of  his  expectations  that  General 
Harrison  would  not  answer  him,  but  affect  to  treat  his  strictures 
-with  contempt: 

Lexington,  October  19tli,  1818, 
« I  conclude  this  hasty  letter  by  expressing  my  regret,  that  you  ever  gave  a 
pledge  to  answer  general  Winchester's  attack.  If  your  military  character 
could  be  effected  by  the  barkins^s  of  a  few  enemies  (who  wish  to  lessen  their 
burthens  by  throwing  a  portion  of  the  load  of  degradation  which  their  want 
of  military  acquirements  has  brought  on  them,  or  more  particularly  on  him, 
general  Winchester,)  then  indeed  have  you  served  an  ungrateful  country.  But 
the  proud  satisfaction  you  possess  of  havirig  received  the  plaudits  of  your 
country,  and  the  thanks  of  congress,  oi>ght,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  placed  yoa 
on  an  elevation  in  your  own  estimation,  beyond  the  attacks  or  shafts  of  calum- 
ny.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  sincerely,  your  friend,  TAMES  MORRISON. 

'•  The  above  is  truly  extracted  from  a  letter  signed  by  the  late  colonel  James 
Morwon,  and  directed  to  General  Harrison.  L.  WHITEMAN. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

JUaVPN6  left  the  army,  as  we  feave  stated  above,  General 
Harrison  became  a  citizen  of  Ohio.  In  the  summer  of  1814, 
the  government  seeing  that  the  Indians  would  not  remain  neutral, 
and  that  unless  they  were  suflfered  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States,  they  would  inevitably  take  part  with  their  ene- 
mies, determined  to  offer  them  the  alternailvt;  of  btcoming  tlieir 
alhes  or  of  joining  the  enemy.  Commissioners  were  accordingly 
appointed  for  the  purpose — these  were,  General  Harrison,  ge- 
neral Cass,  and  governor  Shelby,  but  the  latter  not  accepting 
the  appointment  in  consequence  of  its  being  considered  incom- 
patible with  his  situation  as  governor  of  Kentucky,  general  Adair 
was  appointed  in  his  stead,  but  that  gentleman  not  arriving  in 
time,  the  treaty  was  concluded  at  Greenville,  the  old  head  quar- 
ters of  general  Wayne,  by  Generals  Harrison  and  Cass. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  1813,  after  the  peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  became  necessary,  conformably  to  the  treaty  of  Giient, 
to  offer  to  the  several  tribes  who  had  taken  part  with  the  enemy 
a  restoration  of  the  possessions  which  they  had  held  previously 
to  the  war.  General  Harrison  was  put  at  the  head  of  tliis  com- 
mission also,  and  general  M'Arthur  and  the  honourable  John 
Graham  associated  with  him.  By  them  a  treaty  was  made  at 
Detroit  in  Au<,^ust  of  that  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1 816,  the  Hon.  John  M'Lean  having  resigned 
his  seat  as  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  General  Harrison  was  elected  to  serve  for  the  unexpired 
time  of  Mr.  M'Lean,  and  also  for  the  succeeding  two  years. 
At  this  election,  although  opposed  by  five  respectable  citizens, 
the  number  of  votes  given  to  him  exceeded  by  more  than  a  thoir-* 
^and  those  given  for  alliiis  competitors  added  together. 
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Some  complaints  having  b&cn  made  by  one  of  the  contractorc 
to  the  army  of  the  incorrectness  of  his  conduct  towards  him,  and 
insinuations  of  partiaUty  to^yards  another  slaif  offirer,  General 
Harrison  determined  to  seek  an  investigation  by  the  house  of 
representatives.  Many  of  his  friends  in  congress  remonstrated 
against  this  step  as  unnecessary.  He  persisted,  however,  in  pro- 
curing a  resolution  to  be  passed,  referring  the  subject  to  a  com* 
snittee.  Seven  highly  respectable  members  were  appointed,  and 
after  a  strict  examination  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  colonel  R. 
M.  Johnson  as  chairman  made  the  following  report: 

"  House  of  Represent ativesy  Jamrciry  23,  1817. 

*'  The  select  comiiittee  of  the  house  ofrepresentalives,to  whom  was  referred 
theletter  and  documents  from  the  acliiig secretary  of  war  on  tlie  subject  of  Ge- 
neral Harrison's  letter,  ask  leave  to  report— That  they  have  iiivestigated 
the  facts  involved  in  this  inquiry,  by  tiie  examination  of  documents  and  a  great 
number  of  most  respectable  witnesses,  personally  acquainted  with  the  trans- 
actions from  which  the  inquiry  originated.  And  the  committee  are  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  that  General  Harrison  stands  above  suspicion,  as  to  his  hav- 
ing had  any  pecuniary  or  improper  connection  with  the  officers  of  the  commis- 
sariat for  the  supply  of  the  army  ;  that  he  did  not  wantonly  or  improperly  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  contractore,  and  that  he  was,  in  his  measures,  gover- 
ued  by  a  proper  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  public  interest. 

"  The  committee  beg  leave  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  subject ;  and,  as  the  papers  refer  in  part  to  the  conduct  and  transac- 
tions of  the  contractors  of  the  north-weslein  army,  where  accounts  are  unset?. 
Ued,  and  only  incidentally  involved  in  this^  »»<iui"y,  that  the  papers  be  trans- 

Knitted  to  the  departmont  of  wrtr.  _^ 

*'  After  the  report  was  read,  Mr.  Hulbert  said,  that,  having  the  honor  to  be 
one  of  the  committee  who  made  the  report  which  was  then  before  the  House, 
be  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

"  The  committee,  he  said,  considered  the  subject  an  important  one.  It  was 
interesting  to  the  public,  and  highly  and  especially  so  to  General  H?.rriso2i. 
The  character  of  that  gentleman  had  been  impeached.  They,  therefore,  de- 
termined to  make  the  investigation  as  full  and  thorough  as  should  be  in  their 
power.  With  such  views  and  sentiments  they  entered  upon  the  inquiry.  They 
had  notified  a  gentleman  who  had  made  charges  in  writing  against  the  Gene- 
ral, and  requested  his  attendance  upon  the  committee,  and  he  had  more  that* 
once  attended.  They  had  read  and  considered  all  the  documents  and  pa- 
pers which  they  could  obtain,  and  which  they  thought  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  the  inquiry,  and  had  examined  many  respectable  witnesses,  and  the 
investigation  liad  resulted  in  a  firm  belief,  and  an  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
committee,  that  the  insinuations  and  complaints  which  had  been  made  against 
General  Harrison,  and  which  were  the  foundation  of  his  application  to  Con^ 
gress,  were  unmerited,  groundless,  and  unjust. 

"  Mr.  Hulbert  said  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  make  these  dedarations.  He  con- 
sidered himself  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  an  injured  individual.  He  said  he 
must  acknowledge,  that  he  had  entertained  impressions  very  unfavorable;  ta 
the  General.  The  complaints,  which  had  been  made  against  him,  had  spread 
far  and  wide.  The  bane  and  antiilote  had  not  gone  together.  He  rejoiced  th  it 
this  inquiry  had  been  made,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  so  far  as 
the  report  of  the  committee  should  defend,  before  the  public,  the  conduct  and 
character  of  General  Harrison,  it  would  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 

"Mr.  Hulbert  said  that  the  General  had  been  charged  with  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive conduct  in  relation  to  the  contractors  in  the  army  under  his  command-  He 
said  he  was  entirely  satisfied  that  the  General  had  interfered  only  in  those  ca. 
ses,  where  he  thought  his  duty  to  the  public  imperiously  required  it.  In  say- 
ing this,  he  meant  to  cast  no  imputation  upon  the  contractors;  he  spoke  only 
of  what  he  bdieved  to  be  the  motives  of  Genijral  Harrison. 
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''*  The  most  serious  accusation  against  the  General  was,that\vhile  he  was  cann- 
mander  in  chief  in  the  west,  regardless  of  his  country's  good,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  managing  the  public  concerns  with  a  view  to  his  own  pri\ate  interest 
and  emolument.  Mr.  Hulbert  said  he  could  not  refrain  from  pronouncing  this 
a  false  and  cruel  accusation.  He  was  confident  that  directly  the  reverse  was 
true.  There  was  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  General,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  official  duties,  in  his  devotion  to  the  public  interest,  had  neglected 
his  private  concerns  to  his  material  detriment  and  injury.  In  a  word,  said  Mr. 
Hulbert,  1  feel  myself  authorized  to  saj ,  that  ever>  member  o1  the  commit- 
tee is  fully  satisfied,  that  the  conduct  of  General  Harrison  in  relation  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  inquiry,  has  been  that  of  a  brave,  honest,  and  honorijjie 
man ;  that,  instead  of  deserving  censure,  he  merits  the  thanks  and  applause  of 
bis  country." 

The  calumnies  so  entirely  refuted  by  this  investigation,  and 
that  which  we  have  mentioned  above  in  relation  to  his  unwil- 
lingness to  pursue  theBritish  army  had  produced  a  serious  injury 
to  General  Harrison.  They  had  caused  the  rejection  of  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  into  the  senate  of  the  United  States  for  giving  him 
the  gold  medal  and  the  thanks  of  Congress.  The  statements  made 
by  the  venerable  Shelby  and  other  distinguished  officers  having 
completely  silenced  the  last  of  these  calumnies,  in  the  succeed- 
ing session,  the  resolution  which  had  been  laid  over  in  the  se- 
nate was  again  called  up,  unanimously  passed  by  that  body,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  the  house  of  representatives,  with  a  sin- 
gle dissenting  voice. 

Amongst  the  political  objects  which  had  induced  General 
Harrison  to  wish  for  a  seat  in  congress,  there  were  two  on 
which  he  felt  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  interest.  These 
were  tte  adoption  of  an  efficient  militia  system  and  the  relief  of 
those  (or  the  representatives  of  those)  who  had  suffered  in  the 
two  wars  waged  forthe  liberty  and  independence  of  their  country. 
This  subject  had  been  recommended  by  every  successive  presi- 
dent to  almost  every  successive  congress,  but  from  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  fixing  on  a  proper  system,  or  some  other  cause,  nothing 
efficient  had  been  done,  and  the  militia  remained  in  the  same, 
or  if  possible  a  worse  situation  than  when  the  government  went 
into  operation.  As  it  was  known  to  be  a  subject  to  which  General 
Harrison  had  turned  much  of  his  attention,  he  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred.  A  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly reported  providing  for  a  new  classification  and  orga- 
nization of  the  militia,  together  with  a  report  explanatory  of  the 
principles  of  the  bill  and  recommending  an  ultra  plan  for  the 
creation  of  an  efficient  militia.  This  being  what  was  called  the 
short  session  of  congress,  terminating  on  the  3d  of  March,  and 
there  being  much  important  business  before  the  house  which  was 
necessary  to  be  acted  upon,  the  militia  subject  was  again  post- 
poned to  the  next  session.  At  that  session.  General  Harrison 
again  as  chairman  of  themiHtia  committee,  presented  a  bill  and 
report,  the  latter  discussing  at  large  those  points,  1st,  that  a  go- 
vernment constituted  like  ours  should  rely  upon  its  militia  for  its  de- 
fence ratherthan  upon  a  standing  army.  2d,  that  the  militia  sliould 
he  disciphned,  and  thirdly,  that  a  state  of  discipline  adequate  to 
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ihc  object  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
military  instruction  combined  v/ith  the  ordinary  education  of  the 
youth.  Vl'"e  lament  that  we  cannot  find  room  for  the  whole  re- 
port, but  must  content  ourselves  with  the  two  following  extracts: 

"In  searciung  for  landmarks,  to  guide  us  to  oui-  object,  it  will  be  In  vain  that 
we  direct  our  attention  to  tlie  modern  nations  of  Europe  :  from  them  we  can 
borrow  nothing  to  aid  our  purpose  :  governments  formed  upon  artificial  dis- 
tinctions in  society,  w  liich  estimate  tiicir  secuiily  by  the  inability  of  their  sub- 
jects  to  resist  oppression,  can  furnish  a  free  people  with  no  guides  in  organi- 
zing a  system  of  defence  which  shall  be  purely  national.  We  are,  however, 
not  without  resources. 

"  The  ancient  republics,  from  which  we  have  drawn  many  of  the  choicest 
maxims  upon  which  to  foiuid  our  civil  insliiuiions,  will  furnish  also  a  nrost  per. 
feet  model  for  our  system  ,f  national  defence.  The  whole  secret  of  their  mihtary 
glory,  the  foundation  of  iliat  wonderful  combination  of  military  skill  and  exalt- 
ed valour  which  enabled  the  petty  republic  of  Athens  to  resist  the  nnghty 
torrent  of  Persian  invasion  ;  which  formed  the  '.vails  of  Sparta,  and  conducted 
the  Vioman  legions  (influenced  indeed  by  unhallowed  motives)  to  the  conquest 
of  the  world,  will  be  found  in  the  military  education  of  their  youth.  The  vic- 
tories of  .Marathon  and  Platea,  of  Cynocephele  and  Pydna,  were  the  pracitca! 
resultg  of  the  exercises  of  the  campus  martiusand  gymnasia.  It  is  on  a  foun- 
dation of  this  kind  only  that  an  energetic  natioiuil  militia  can  be  established." 

"The  organization  of  a  system,  thus  extensive  in  its  operations,  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  work  of  some  time  and  difficulty.  The  want  of  statistical  informa- 
tion will  prevent  the  committee  from  submitting  to  the  house,  at  this  time,  more 
than  the  outline  of  this  plan.  It  is  embraced  in  the  follow  ing  propositions  : 
'^  "As  important  advamages  of  the  military  pw--',  ^^  V'*^  education  of  the 
youth,  wi]l  accrue  to  the  comm"  "'y;  •••"ti  not  to  the  individuals  who  accjuire  it, 
it  is  proper  that  tne  whole  expense  of  the  establishment  should  be  boi'ne  by 
the  public  treasury. 

"That  to  comport  with  the  equalitVjWhich  is  the  basis  of  our  constitution,  the 
organization  of  the  establishment  should  be  such  as  to  extend,  without  excep- 
tion, to  every  individual  of  the  proper  age. 

"  That  to  secure  this.the  contemplated  military  instruction  should  not  be  giv- 
en  in  distinct  schcols,  established  for  that  purpose,  but  that  it  should  form  a 
branch  of  education  in  every  school  within  the  United  States. 

"  That  a  corps  of  the  military  instructors  should  be  formed  to  teach  gymnas- 
tic  and  elementary  parts  of  education  in  every  school  in  the  United  States,, 
whilst  the  more  scientific  part  of  the  art  of  war  shall  be  communicated  by  pro- 
fessors of  tactics  to  be  established  in  all  the  iiigher  seminaries. 

"Thecommittee  are  fully  aware  thatthe  establishment  of  an  institution,which 
from  its  nature  is  calculated  to  produce  an  important  change  in  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  nations,  will  be  received  with  caution  and  distrust  by  a  people 
jealous  of  their  liberties,  ;»nd  who  boast  of  a  g.ivernment  which  executes  its 
powers  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  Individual  rights.  An  encroach- 
ment  upon  individual  rights  forms  no  part  of  their  system.  It  is  not  a  con- 
scription which  withdraws,  from  an  anxious  parent,  a  son  for  whose  morals  he 
fears  more  than  far  his  life.  It  is  not  a  Persian  or  Turkish  mandate  to  educate 
the  youth  within  the  purlieus  of  a  corrupt  court,  but  a  system  as  purely  re- 
publican in  practice  as  in  principle. 

"  The  means  are  furnished  by  the  government,  and  the  American  youth  are 
called  upon  to  qualify  themselves  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  their  pa- 
rents, or  of  tutors  chosen  by  their  parents  for  the  sacred  task  of  defending  the 
liberties  of  their  country." 

The  aversion  of  congress  even  to  discuss  a  militia  bill  or  system 
has  been  manifest  at  every  session  from  thcpresidency  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  present  moment.  The  bill  reported  by  General  Jlai- 
rison,as  well  as  the  project  for  the  military  education  of  the  youth, 
was  approved  by  many  of  the  leading  members  of  congress,  but 
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^et  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  indisposition  to  take  thena  upu 
Towards  the  close  of  the  session  only  was  General  Harrison  by 
the  greatest  perseverance  enabled  tobring  his  bill  toa  discussion 
before  a  committee  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  report  of  bis  speech 
on  that  occasion,  but  Mr.  Williams  of  North  Carolina,  some  time 
after,  speaking  upon  another  subject  said  that  "  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  had  depicted  the  dangers  of  a  standing 
army  to  a  government  like  ours  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  which 
had  been  rarely  witnessed  in  that  house."  All  the  exertions, 
however,  ot  General  Harrison  availed  nothing.  This  gccnt  na- 
tional question  was  made  to  give  way  to  an  investigation  rela- 
tive to  the  conduct  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  de- 
bate upon  which  occupying  thirteen  days,  the  militia  subject 
was  again  postponed  to  the  succeeding  session.  At  that  session  it 
was  again  taken  up,  and  again  made  to  give  way  to  other  busi- 
ness, which  was  considered  more  immediately  interesting,  and 
although  committees  have  been  raised  for  the  purpose  at  every 
succeeding  session,  no  law  has  ever  been  passed  on  the  subject. 
It  is  probable  that  if  General  Harrison  had  remained  in  congress 
he  would  have  been  enabled  to  have  procured  the  adoption  of 
his  system,  as  it  had  received  tiie  approbation  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  members,  but  as  it  was  his  plan  no  one  has 
since  undertaken  to  urge  its  passage,  upon  the  ground,  probably, 
that  if  even  successful,  the  greuit^ot  ek^rp.  of  the  honour  would 
he  given  to  its  original  author. 

General  Harrison  was  more  successfalin  the  otherobjects  which 
he  had  so  mwch  at  heart.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  efforts 
joined  to  those  of  the  veteran  governor  Bloomfield,  (who  being  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  pensions,  reported  the  bill)  and  se- 
veral other  members,  prevail  in  at  length  rescuing  the  aged  he- 
roes of  the  revolution  from  the  poverty  and  misery  under  which 
they  had  so  long  suffered.  The  pensions  formany  of  those  who  had 
been  grievously  wounded  in  the  last  war  were  also  by  his  exertions 
increased,  and  the  bill  for  extending  the  pensions  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  late  war,  and  which  he 
introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives  under  very  unfavo- 
rable circumstances,  ^vas  passed  through  that  body  after  a  very- 
vigorous  contest.  The  speech  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  has 
been  published  in  most  of  the  newspapers,  and  is  now  before  us: 
we  regret  much  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  its  insertion 
here,  but  we  cannot  in  justice  pass  it  by  without  observing 
that  it  is  a  speech  replete  with  the  sound  policy  of  a  patriot,- 
and  the  humanity  of  a  philanthropist,  and  that  it  is  equally  ho- 
norable to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  him  who  delivered  it. 

On  the  question  for  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  Republics,  at  this  period.  General  Harrison 
warmly  supported  that  measure. 

In  the  fall  of  1819  General  Harrison  was  elected  to  the  se- 
nate of  the  state  of  Ohio  for  two  yeare,  and  toek  IfiiB  seat  aQCQi;d' 
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ingly,  and  though  for  that  time  there  was  little  but  the  routine 
of  legislative  business  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  members,  he 
continued  to  pursue  and  act  upon  those  truly  republican  princi- 
ples which  have  distinguished  him  from  early  life.* 

We  cannot  injustice  to  General  Harrison  close  this  narrative 
without  giving  a  few  out  of  the  many  documents  in  our  posses- 
sion to  show  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  individuals  in  our  country:  and  lirst  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Perry 
in  December,  181 3,  will  show  at  once  the  warmth  of  his  friendship 
for  Harrison,  and  his  high  opinion  of  his  talents  as  a  commander; 

"Yon  know  what  has  been  my  opinion  as  to  the  future  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army.  I  do  not  pride  myself  a  little,  1  assure  you,  on  seeing  my 
predictions  so  near  being  verified  ;  yes,  my  dear  friend,  1  expect  soon  to  hai! 
you.  as  the  chief  who  is  to  redeem  the  honor  of  our  arms  in  the  north." 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  letter  from  which  the  a])ove 
is  quoted  reminds  us  of  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  Hon, 
J.  S.  Smith,  and  John  Chambers,  Eiq.  in  their  depositions  rela- 
tive to  the  campaign  of  1813,  in  which  it  will  be  recollected 
that  these  gentlemen  served  together  with  Ferry  as  volunteer 
aids-de-camp  to  General  Harrison.  We  mention  this  only  aa 
another  evidence  of  tlie  friendship  of  Perry  for  Harrison,  and 
the  great  interest  he  took  for  his  safety.  These  gentlemen  state 
that  Perry  expressed  to  them,  and  afterw^arda  to  Harrison  him- 
self, his  disapprobation  of  ^ho  cuuimanding  general  exposing  his 
person  so  much  as  he  did  at  the  attack  made  by  the  Indians  on 
the  advance  of  the  army  at  Chatham,  and  afterwards  in  the  ac- 
tion on  the  Thames^  General  Harrison  defended  his  conduct  by- 
observing  that  "  with  undisciplined  troops,  and  particularly  with 
volunteers,  it  was  necessary  the  General  should  set  the  example.""* 

In  the  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  February,  1814, 
on  the  loan  bill,  Mr.  Chevesof  South  Carolina  thus  cxpresseshim- 
self, "  The  victory  of  Harrison  was  such  as  would  have  secured  to 
aRoman  general, in  the  best  days  of  thercpubiic,thehonours  ol 
a  triumph.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  tbeuppermostCanada."! 

The  influence  which  General  Harrison  possessed  over  the 
minds  of  the  militia  and  volunteers  who  served  under  him,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  they  performed  their  duty  und^r  the  seve- 
rest deprivations,  whilst  the  same  men  were  ready  to  mutiny  un- 
der other  commanders,  has  often  been  spoken  of.  Upon  being 
asked  how  he  managed  to  procure  that  control  over  them,  he 
answered,  "  By  treating  them  with  atFection  and  kindness,  by 
always  recollecting  that  they  were  my  fellow^  citizens  whose 
feelings  I  was  bound  to  respect,  and  on  every  occasion  to  share 
the  hardships  which  they  were  obliged  to  undergo.  By  these 
means,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  act  with   rigour  to- 

•  During  this  period  of  his  service  in  the  Senate,  General  Harrison  wa» 
elected  by  the  people  one  of  ihe  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Pretidea^ 
and  gave  his  vole  for  Jacies  \ioiuoe  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkiris. 

t  See  Supplement  tp  f  tftU  Volufwe  iSUes'  Kegister,  page  116,-- 
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wards  them,  tliey  were  convinced  that  it  proceeded  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  not  from  an  arbitrary  disposition,  or  to  show  my 
authority  over  them." 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  A  letter  from  general  M' Arthur 
of  this  sta^e,  to  General  Harrison,  dated  Albany,  February  22, 
1814:  "You,  Sir,  stand  the  highest  v/ith  the  militia  of  this  state 
of  any  general  in  service,  and  I  am  confident  that  no  man  can 
fight  them  to  so  great  an  advantage,  and  I  think  their  extreme 
solicitude  may  be  the  means  of  calling  you  to  this  frontier." 

The  following  remarks  and  anecdotes  are  taken  from  the  Port 
Folio  of  1815,  and  are  given  upon  the  authority  of  an  otlicer 
who  had  served  with  General  Harrison: 

"  It  was  General  Harrison's  constant  practice  to  address  his  troops,  person- 
ally, believing  it  to  be  more  effectual  than  the  common  mode  of  general  or- 
ders. He  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  setting  his  troops  the  example  of 
cheerfully  submitting  to  those  numerous  and  severe  privations,  incident  to  the 
carrying  on  of  military  operations,  in  an  almost  trackless  desert,  and  in  the 
most  inclement  seasons. 

"During  the  campaign  on  the  Wabash,  the  troops  were  put  upon  a  halt  a 
pound  of  bread  per  day.  This  quantity  only  whs  allowed  to  officers  of  eve- 
ry rank,  and  rigidly  conformed  to  in  the  General's  own  family.  The  allow- 
ance for  dinner  was  uniformly  divided  between  the  company,  and  not  an 
atom  more  was  permitted.  In  the  severe  winter  campaign  of  1812— 1j,  he 
islept  under  a  thinner  tent  than  any  other  person,  whether  officer  or  soldier  : 
and  it  was  the  general  observation  of  the  officers,  that  his  accommodations 
might  generally  he  known  by  their  being  the  worst  in  the  army.  Upon  the 
expedition  up  the  Thamea  «.ii  his  baggage  was  contained  iis  a  valise,  while 
his  bedding  consisted  of  a  single  blant{ei,f»ct<.ned  over  his  saddle,  and  even 
this  he  gave  to  colonel  Evans,  a  British  officer,  who  was  wounded.  His  sub- 
sistence was  exactly  that  of  a  comi^on  soldier. 

"On  the  night,  after  the  action  upon  the  Thames,  thirty-five  British  offi- 
cers supped  with  him  upon  fresh  beef  roasted  before  the  fire,  without  either 
salt  or  bread,  and  without  ardent  spirits  of  any  kind.  Whether  upon  the 
march,or  in  the  camp,  the  whole  army  was  regularly  under  arms  at  day  break 
Upon  no  occasion  did  he  fail  to  be  o'ut  himself,  however  severe  the  weather, 
and  was  generally  the  first  officer  on  horseback  of  the  whole  army.  Indeed, 
iie  made  it  a  point  on  every  occasion,  to  set  an  example  ot  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience to  his  men.and  share  with  them  every  hardship,  difficulty,  and  danger.' 


Thus  have  we  brought  to  a  conclusion  our  Historical  Narra- 
tive, which  we  presume  to  hope  will  be  received  by  a  generous 
and  impartial  public  as  a  redemption  of  that  pledge  which  we 
offered  in  the  outset — to  give  a  faithful  and  authentic  detail  of 
important  historical  facts,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost 
to  the  world;  and  also  to  place  the  character  and  conduct  of  a 
distinguished  and  virtuous  citizen  in  their  proper  light. 

We  cannot,  however,  lay  down  the  pen  without  expressing 
otrr  gratitude  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  lent  their 
aid  in  furnishing  many  of  the  most  important  of  the  documents  on 
which  the  work  is  founded.  That  no  defects  maybe  discovered 
in  our  work,  we  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose ;  but  this  we  do 
confidently  assert,  that  we  havejiot  wilfully  deviated  from  the 
course  prescribed  to  us  by  truth  and  candour,  as  it  was  from 
the  commencement  our  firm  determination  to 

"  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  atight  set  down  in  malice." 


NlllTH  PRESIDENT    OF   THE   UNITED  STATES.  BOKN"  EEB.  9  TH.  1  77  3  . 
INAUGURATED  MARCH  4  TH,  DIED  APRIL  4T'H.1841. 


■1  WISH  YOU   TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  TRUE    bTJNCTPLES  OT  THE  GOVEEXMEN-i 

I  wish:  them  cahried  orrr.  I  ask  i^othinq  more  '; 


iPPENDIX. 


NOTE  I.     Page  SI. 


J.  HIS  pre-eminence  had  frequently  been  arrogated  to  themselves  by  the 
Shawanoese,  but  had  never  been  admitted  by  the  other  tribes  of  Indians.  At 
the  convention  of  chiefs  in  1803,  at  fort  Wayne,  an  old  chief  of  this  tribe  stood 
«ip  and  harangued  the  meeting  at  great  le?)gth  on  this  subject.  He  said  that 
"the  Master  of  life,"  (by  which  title  the  Indians  designate  the  Siipieme 
Being)  ♦'  who  was  himself  an  Indian,  made  the  Shawanoese  before  any  other 
of  the  human  race,  and  that  they  sprang  from  his  brain  ;  tliat  he  gave  them  all 
the  knowledge  which  he  himself  possessed ;  that  he  placed  them  upon  the 
great  island,  and  that  all  the  other  red  people  were  descended  from  the  Shaw- 
anoese :— that  after  he  had  made  the  Shawanoese  he  made  the  French  and 
English  out  of  his  breast,  And  the  Dutch  out  of  his  feet ;  and  for  your  long- 
knives  kind,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  governor,  "  lie  made  them  out 
of  his  hands.  All  these  inferior  races  of  men  he  made  white,  and  placed  them 
beyond  the  stinking  lake,"  meaning  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

"  The  Shawanoese  for  many  ages  continued  to  be  masters  of  the  continent, 
using  the  knowledge  which  they  had  received  from  the  Great  Spirit,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  pleasing  to  him,  and  to  secure  their  own  happiness.  In  a 
great  length  of  time,  however,  they  became  corrupt,  and  the  Master  of  life 
tuld  them  tliat  he  would  take  away  from  them  the  knowledge  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  give  it  to  the  white  people,  to  be  restored  when  by  a  return  to 
good  principles  they  would  deserve  it.  Many  years  after  that,  they  saw  some- 
thing white  apppoaching  their  shores;  at  first  they  took  it  for  a  great  bird, 
but  they  soon  found  it  to  be  a  monstrous  canoe,  filled  widi  the  very  people 
who  had  got  the  knowledge  which  belonged  lo  the  Shawanoese.  After  these 
white  people  landed,  they  were  not  content  with  liaving  the  knowledge  which 
belonged  to  the  Shawanoese,  but  they  usuii:ed  thiir  lauds  also  :  they  pretend- 
ed indeed  to  have  purchased  these  lands;  but  the  very  goods  which  they 
gave  for  them  was  more  the  property  of  the  Indians  than  the  white  people  ; 
because  the  knowledge  which  enabled  them  to  manufacture  these  goods  ac- 
tually belonged  to  the  Shawanoese  :  but  those  things  will  soon  have  an  end — 
the  Master  of  life  is  about  to  restore  to  the  Shawanoese  both  their  knowledge 
and  their  riglits,  and  he  will  trample  the  long  knives  under  his  feet." 

This  man,  it  appears,  belonged  to  a  party  of  the  Shawanoese  that  were  de- 
voted to  the  British,  and  in  all  probability  had  been  sent  to  fort  Wayr.e  in  ol- 
der to  prevent  the  treaty  being  concluded. 

NOTE  U.  Page  82. 

Buckongelrelas  was  a  Delaware  Indian,  who  rose  to  bedhead  »f  his  tribe  from 
oeing  a  private  warrior.  Till  after  the  victory  of  general  Wayne,  on  the  °Oth 
August,  1794,  this  man  had  been  the  devoted  partizan  of  the  British,  and  a 
mortal  foe  to  the  United  States.  He  was  indeed  the  mosf  distinguished  war= 
rior  in  the  Indian  confederacv,  and  as  it  was  the  British  interest  which  had  la- 


ducetl  the  Indians  to  cofeimcnce,  as  well  as  to  continue  the  war,  Backongehe- 
las  relied  upon  their  support  and  protection.  This  support  bad  been  given,  so 
far  as  relates  to  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition  ;  and  in  the  action  above  al- 
luded to,  there  were  two  companies  of  British  militia  from  Detroit  on  the  side 
of  the  Indians  ;  but  tlie  gates  of  fort  Mimnis  being  shut  against  the  retreating 
and  wounded  Indians,  after  tiie  battle,  opened  tl'.e  eyes  of  Buckongehelas,  and 
he  determined  upon  an  immediate  peace  with  the  United  States  and  never  to 
trust  the  British  more.  He  assembled  bis  tribe  and  embarked  them  in  canoes, 
with  the  design  of  proceeding  up  the  river,  and  of  sending  a  flag  of  tmce  to 
fort  Wayne.  Lf  pon  approaching  the  British  fort,  he  was  requested  to  land, 
and  he  did  so  :  "  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?"  said  he,  addressing  the  officer 
of  the  day  ;  it  was  replied,  that  the  commanding  officer  wished  to  speak  with 
him  :  "  Then  he  may  come  here,"  was  the  reply  :  "  He  will  not  do  that,"  said 
the  officer,  "  and  you  will  not  be  suffered  to  pass  the  fort  if  you  do  not  comply," 
"  What  shall  prevent  me  ?"  said  tlie  intrepid  chief:  "  These,"  said  the  officer, 
pointing  to  the  cannon  of  tlie  fort ;  "  I  fear  not  your  cannon,"  replied  the 
chief,  "  after  suffering  the  Americans  to  defile*  your  spring,  without  daring 
to  fire  on  them,  you  cannot  expect  to  frighten  Buckongehelas,"  and  be  ordered 
the  canoes  to  push  off,  and  passed  the  fort. 

He  never  after  would,  like  tlie  other  chisFs,  visit  the  British,  or  receive  pre- 
sents from  them.  He  died  shortly  aftar  the  treaty  of  1804,  and  on  bis  death 
bed,  he  earnestly  recommended  to  his  tribe,  to  rely  upon  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States,  and  never  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  British,  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes.  This  man  possessed  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  hero  ;  no  christian  knight  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  performing 
all  his  engagements  than  the  renowned  Buckongehelas. 

At  a  treaty  held  at  ibrt  M'Intosh,  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  year  1785,  Buckonge- 
helas, then  the  chief  warrior,  was  present.  After  the  Sachems  or  peace  chiefs, 
had  addressed  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  who  were  George  Ro- 
gers Clark,  Arthur  Lee,  and  Richard  Butler,  whom  he  did  not  deign  to  notice, 
approaching  general  Cla.k  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  thus  addressed 
him  ;  "  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  having  this  day  brought  together  two  such 
great  warriors  as  Buckongehelas  and  general  Clark." 

NOTE  111.  Page  85. 

Meshedunnaqua,  or  the  Little  Turtle,  was  the  son  of  a  Miami  chief,  by  a 
Moh.ecan  woman.  As  the  Indian  maxim,  with  regard  to  descents,  is  precisely 
that  of  the  civil  law  in  relatioii  to  slaves,  that  the  condition  of  the  woman  ad- 
heres to  the  offspring,  he  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  his  great  natural  talents 
raised  him  to  distinction.  He  was  in  the  two  actions  with  the  detachments  of 
general  Harmer's  army  near  the  Miami  towns,  (afterwards  fort  Wayne)  and  he 
and  Buckongehelas  planned  and  commanded  in  the  great  action,  which  result- 
ed in  the  defeat  of  general  St.  Clair,  in  179Lf  He  was  also  in  the  action  at 
fort  Recovery,  the  same  spot  where  general  St.  Clair  had  been  defeated  iii 
which  a  detachment  of  the  American  army,  under  the  command  of  major 
M'Mahon,  was  defeated.  A  furious  onset  was  made  upon  the  fort,  but  the  In. 
dians  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  It  was  said  to  be  the  plan  of  the  Turtle 
to  attack  our  army  at  Greenville,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  when  it  was  supposed 
they  vvould  be  feasting,  lie  was  also  in  the  decisive  action  of  the  26th  of  August 
following.  There  was  no  principal  commander  of  the  Indians  presenton  that  oc- 
casion;  each  tribe  fought  under  its  own  chief.  At  the  general  treaty  of  GreeH- 
ville,  the  following  year,  the  Turtle  took  a  decided  part  against  the  giving  up 
of  the  lange  tract  of  country  which  general  Wayne  required  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.     This  circumstance,  however,  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  at- 

*  This  was  spoken  metaphorically  to  express  the  contempt  and  insult  with 
which  the  garrison  had  been  treated  by  the  Americans,  for  their  treachery  to- 
wards the  Indians  who  had  been  their  allies. 

t  He  commanded  a  body  of  Indians,  which  in  the  year  1792  made  a  furious 
attack  on  a  detachment  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  gene- 
^•al,  now  governor  Adair,  under  the  walls  of  fort  St.  Clair,  and  after  a  severe 
contest  the  Indians  were  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
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tainment  of  the  objecl,  as  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  violent  jealousy  of 
the  Turtle,  on  the  part  of  the  Ottawas,  Cliippewas,  and  Fotaj/atamies,  and  ih^t 
they  invariably  opposed  every  thing  which  he  advocated.  And  as  they  and 
their  friends  constituted  the  nisjority  of  the  council,  the  Turtle  was  always 
in  the  minority.  The  superiority  of  his  mind,  however,  was  consf.icuous  not 
only  in  the  council,  but  in  his  measures  and  deportment  in  the  society  of  white 
people.  The  chiefs  were  all  invited  in  their  turns,  to  the  General's  table  ; 
on  these  occasions  the  others  were  still  savages.  Many  of  them,  however, 
appeared  much  at  their  ease,  and  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  the  General's 
table  with  great  satisfaction.  The  drinking,  however,  was  the  most  pleasing 
part  of  the  entertainment,  so  much  so,  that  the  White  Pigeon,  a  Potawatamie 
chief,  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
this,  as  he  conceived,  the  best  gift  to  man.  Upon  being  asked  for  a  toast  by 
general  Wayne,  he  rose  and  said  "I  will  give  you  the  Great  Spirit,  and  I  am 
Hiuch  obhged  to  him  for  putting  so  much  sense  into  that  man's  head  who  first 
made  rum." 

After  the  peace  was  concluded,  the  Turtle  settled  upon  the  Eel  river,  about 
20  miles  from  fort  Wayne,  where  the  government  erected  for  him  a  comfort- 
able  house.  He  frequently  visited  the  seat  of  government  both  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington.  Observing  his  taste  for  civilized  life,  the  Indian  agents 
were  desired  by  the  government  to  furnish  him  with  every  reasonable  accom- 
modations for  his  decent  subsistence,  supposing  that  the  example  might  prove 
beneficial  in  their  exertions  to  civilize  the  other  Indians. 

These  indulgences,  however,  entirely  destroyed  the  Turtle's  Influence  with 
the  Indinn?,  who  in  general  viewed  him  with  jealousy  and  hatred.  He  was  per- 
fectly sensible  cf  this,  and  made  several  attempts'to  regain  his  populayity, 
in  taking  a  veal  or  apparent  part  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Ilis  intrigues  for  this  purpose,  however,  were  never  carried  to  any 
injurioivslengib,  and  in  the  sequel  he  generally  gave  his  aid  to  the  accomphsh- 
ment  of  the  wishes  of  the  government. 

But  what  tlistingviished  the  Turtle  from  all  the  other  Indians  was  his  ardent 
desire  to  be  informed  of  all  that  relates  to  our  institutions,  and  he  seemed  to 
possess  a  mind  capable  to  understanding,  and  valuing  the  advantages  of  civih- 
zed  life,  in  a  degree  far  superior  to  any  other  Indian. 

In  the  frequent  visits  v.-hicU  be  made  to  the  seat  of  government,  he  examin- 
ed every  thing- he  saw  with  an  inquisitive   eye,  and  never  failed  to  embrace  .,. 
every  opportunity  to  acquire  information  by  inquiring  of  those  v.-ith  whom  he-^ 
could  take'that  liberty. 

Upon  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  in  1797,  he  staid  several  days  with  gov- 
ernor Harrison,  at  that  time  a  captain  in  the  arm)-,  and  commander  at  fort 
Washington.  lie  told  the  captain  that  he  had  seen  many  tiii'igs,  which  he 
wished  to  have  explained,  but  said  he  was  afraid  of  giving  offence  by  asking 
too  many  questions.  "  My  friend  here,"  said  he,  meaning  captain  Wells,  the 
interpreter,  "  being  about  as  ignorant  as  myself,  could  give  me  but  little  satis- 
faction." He  then  desired  the  captain  to  inform  him  how  our  government  was 
formed,  and  what  particular  powers  and  duties  were  exersised  by  the  two 
Iiouses  of  Congress,  by  the  President,  the  Secretaries,  &c.  Leing  satisfied  on 
this  subject,  he  told  the  captain  he  had  become  acquainted  with  a  great  war- 
rior while  in  Philadelphia,  in  whose  fate  he  was  much  interested,  and  whose 
Instory  he  wished4o  learn.  This  was  no  other  than  the  immortal  Kosciusko  : 
he  had  arrivedatPhiladelphlaa  short  time  before,and  hearing  that  a  celebrated 
Indian  chief  was  in  the  city,  he  sent  for  him.  They  were  mutually  pleased 
with  each  other,  and  the  Turtle's  visits  were  often  repeated.  WhCn  he  went 
to  take  his  final  leave  of  tlie  wounded  patriot,  the  latter  presented  the  Tur- 
tle with  an  elegant  piir  of  pistols,  and  an  elegant  robe  made  of  the  sea-otter's 
skin,  worth  several  hundred  dollars. 

The  Turtle  told  ihe  captain  that  he  wished  very  much  to  know  in  what  wars 
his  friend  had  received  those  grievous  wounds  which  had  rendered  hiin  so 
crippled  and  infirm.  The  captain  showed  him  tipon  a  map  of  Europe  the  si'.u-' 
ation  of  Poland,  and  explained  to  him  the  usurpations  of  its  territory  by  the 
neighbouring  powers— the  exertions  of  Kosciusko  to  free  his  country  from  this 
foreign  yoke— his  first  successes  and  final  defeat  and  captivity.  Whilst  the 
captain  was  describing  the  last  unsuccessful  battle  cf  Kosciusko,  the  Turtle 


\ 


seamed  SGfti'cely  al-«'e  to  contain  hln«elf ;  at  the  conclusion  fie  traversed  tlit 
room  with  gTeat'>igitation,  and  violently  flourished  the  pipe  tomahawk,  with 
which  he  hi*ci,Aeen  smoking',  and  exclaimed  "Let  that  wonvHn  take  care  of 
herse-f,"  meaning  the  empress  Catharine,  "  tl)is  may  yet  be  a  dangerous  man." 

The  captain  explained  to  the  Turtle  some  jnecdotesrespecting  the  empress 
and  hei'/avoiirites,  one  of  whom  had  been  tlie  king  of  Poland,  who  had  at  first 
been  by  her  elevated  to  the  throne,  and  afterwards  driven  from  it.  He  was 
much  astonished  to  find,  that  men,  and  particularly  warriors,  would  submit  to 
be  governed  by  a  woman  ;  but  when  ly;  better  understood  the  character  of  the 
lady,  he  Siiid  that  perhaps  if  his  friend  Kosciusko  had  been  a  portly,  handsome 
j»an,  he  mij^iit  have  better  succeeded  willi  her  majesiy  of  all  the  Russias,  ami 
might  by  means  of  a  love  intrigue  have  obtained  that  independence  for  his 
country,  to  which  his  skill  and  valour  in  the  field  had  been  found  unequal. 

The  Tuitle  was  fond  of  j-^klng,  and  was  possessed  of  considerable  talent  for 
repartee.  In  the  year  1797  he  todj^ed  in  a  house  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  was 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  considerable  wif^  who  became  much  attached  to  the  Tur- 
tle, and  iVequently  amused  himself  by  drawing  out  his  wit  by  good  humoured 
jests.  ^  The  Turtle  and  this  gentleman  were  at  that  time  both  sitting  for  their 
portraits,  (the  former  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  pic- 
ture to  be  hung  up  in  the  war  office,)  to  the  celebrated  Htewart.  The  two 
irieetiiig  one  morning  in  the  painter's  room,  the  Turtle  appeared  to  ba  rather 
more  thoughtful  than  usual ;  the  Irishman  rallied  him  upon  it,  and  affected  to 
construe  it  into  an  acknowledgment  of  his  superiority  in  the  jocular  contest. 
*' -i-Ie  niistakes,"  said  the  TurUe  to  the  interpreter,  "I  w^asjust  thinking  of 
proposing  to  this  man,  to  paint  us  both  on  one  board,  and  there  I  would  siand 
face  to  face  with  him,  and  blackguard  him  to  all  eternity." 

The  Turtle  died  in  the  spring  of  1812,  just  before  the  dec1a:ation  of  war 
against  Great  Britain.  He  had  been  long  affecied  with  a  disr«'der  whirA  the 
amy  smgeoii  of  fort  Wayne  ppojiounced  to  be  gout.  Had  I-e  lived,  t>ierc  can 
be  r.o  cU.iibt  but  he  would  have  t-aken  a  decided  part  in  /avonr  of  che  United 
Sta.'s,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  assassinated  by  the  hostile 
Indian?. 

NOTE  IV.  Page  lis. 

!  Mr.  JefTerson,  in  one  ef  the  interviews  wkh  the  Osage  chiefs,  expressed  his 
'surprise  at  the  hostility  entertained  ag3.-nst  that  nation  by  the  other  tribes  of 
ludians,  and  requested  an  explanation  of  the  cause,  when  he  was  informed  by 
one  of  them  by  the  following  simile* 

"  You,  father,"  said  he,  "have  n-  fine  house  and  beautiful g.-^rdcns  and  planta- 
tions around  it,  and  you  live  comfortably  and  happily  in  your  house  ;  there  are 
a  great  many  of  your  people  who  have  not  these  good  things,  and  they  wish 
much  lo  have  them,  ^o  our  nation  has  a  fine  country,  with  plenty  of  game^ 
and  every  thing  delightful  fur  Indians,  and  those  nations  who  have  not  so  fine 
a  coHntry,  want  to  get  cur's,  and  they  know  they  can  get  it  no  other  way  than 
by  figbting  for  «t,  and  therefore  they  are  continually  picking  quarrels  with  us." 

Note  V.  Page  133. 

"William  Henry  Harrison,  Governor  and  Commender-in'ohief  of  the  territory 
of  Indiana,  to  the  Shawanoese  chief  and  the  Indians  assembled  at  Tippecanoe'; 

"  Notwithstanding  the  improper  language  which  you  have  used  towards  me, 
I  will  endeavour  to  open  your  eyes  lo  your  true  interests.  Notwithstanding 
what  bad  white  men  nave  told  you,  I  am  not  your  personal  enemy.  You  ought 
to  know  this  from  the  manner  in  which  I  received  and  treated  you  on  ywir  visit 
to  this  place. 

"  Although  I  must  say  that  yoir  are  an  enemy  to  the  seventeen  fires,  and  that 
you  have  usjed  the  greatest  exertions  with  other  tribes  to  lead  them  astray  In 
this  you  have  been  in  some  measure  successful,  as  I  am  told  they  arc  ready  to 
raise  the  tomahawk  against  their  father;  .jet  their  father,  notwithstanding  his 
anger  at  their  folly,  is  full  of  goodness,  and  is  always  ready  lo  receive  into  his 
arms  those  of  his  children  who  are  willing  to  repent,  ack!;o'.v:edge  t^ieir  fault, 
and  ask  for  his  forgiveness. 


M\,r^:: 


"The?  e  is  yet  but  little  liarm  done,  which  may  be  easily  repaired.  The  chain 
of  friendship,  which  united  the  whites  with  he  Indians,  may  be  renewed,  and 
be  as  strong-  :is  ever.  A  great  deal  of  that  work  depends  on  you — the  destiny 
of  those  who  are  under  your  directions  depends  upon  the  choice  you  may 
make  of  the  two  roads  which  are  before  you.  The  one  is  large,  open,  and 
pleasant,  and  leads  to  peace,  security,  and  happiness  ;  — ihe  other,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  narrow  and  crooked,  and  leads  to  mis£ry  and  ruin.  Don't  deceive 
yourselves  -,  do  not  believe  that  all  the  nations  of  Indians  united  are  able  lo  resist 
the  force  of  the  17  fires.  1  know  your  warriors  are  brave,  but  ours  are  not 
less  so  ;  but  what  can  a  few  brave  warriors  do  against  the  innumerable  war- 
riors of  the  17  fires.  Our  blue  coats  are  more  numerous  tlian  you  can  count. 
Our  hunters  are  like  the  leaves  pf  the  forests,  or  the  grains  of  sand  on  the 
Wsbash. 

"  Do  not  think  that  the  red  coats  can  protect  you  ;  they  are  not  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  Tiiey  do  not  think  of  going  to  war  with  us  If  they  did, 
}0U  would  in  a  few  mooi\ssee  our  flag  wave  over  all  tire  forts  of  Canada. 

"  What  reason  have  you  to  conrplain  of  the  17  fires— have  they  taken  any 
thingfrom  you — have  they  ever  violated  the  treaties  made  with  the  red  men  .'' 
You  say  that  they  purchased  lands  from  them  who  had  no  right  to  sell  them  : 
Shew  that  this  is  true,  and  the  iand  will  be  instantly  restored.  Shew  us  the 
rightful  owners  of  those  lands  which  have  been  jjurehased — let  them  pre- 
sent themsalves.  The  ears  of  your  fathea-  will  be  opened  to  yonr  complaints, 
and  if  the  lands  have  been  purchased  of  tirem  who  did  not  own  them  they  will 
be  restored  to  the  rightful  owners.  I  have  full  power  to  arrange  this  business, 
but, if  you  would  rather  carry  your  complaints  before  your  great  father  the 
President,  you  shall  be  indulged.  I  will  immediately  take  the  means  to  send 
you  with  those  chiefs  which  you  may  choose,  to  the  city  w  here  your  father 
lives.  Every  thing  necessary  shall  he' prepared  for  your  joarney,  and  means 
taken  for  your  safe  return." 

NOTK  VI.  rage  1C5. 

A  few  years  before,  the  same  chief  had  visited  Vlncennes,  attended  by 
some  young  men.  The  Kickapoos  were  at  that  time  receiving  their  annuit)  , 
and  their  party  consisted  of  about  150  'A'arriors.  The  Potawatamies  coming 
to  the  place  where  the  goods  were  to  he  delivered,  and  addressing  the  go- 
vernor, "  My  father,"  said  lie,  "  it  is  now  twelve  moons  since  th.ese  people,  the 
Kickapoos,  killed  my  brotiier  ;  I  have  never  revenged  it,  but  they  have  promis- 
ed to  cover  up  his  blood,  but  they  have  not  done  it.  I  wish  you  to  tell  them, 
my  father,  to  pay  me  for  my  brotksr,  or  some  of  them  will  lose  their  hair  be- 
fore they  go  from  this." 

The  governor  accordingly  advised  the  chief  of  the  Kickapoos  to  satisfy  the 
Potav.'atamy.  On  the  following  day  the  latter  again  called  upoii  the  governoF, 
and  said,  "  See  there,  my  father,"  showing  three  blai'ke's  and  some  other  ar- 
ticles, "see  what  these  people  have  offered  me  for  my  brother,  but  my  bro- 
ther was  not  a  hog  that  I  should  take  three  blankets  f>r  him,"  and  he  declar- 
ed his  intention  of  killing  some  of  them  unless  they  would  satisfy  him  in  the 
way  he  proposed.  The  governor  upon  enquiry,  finding  that  tiie  goods  of  the 
Kickapoos  were  all  distributed,  directed,  on  account  of  the  United  States,  a 
small  addition  to  be  made  to  what  he  had  received. 

The  Kickapoos  set  out  on  their  return  home,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after,  tlie 
Deaf  Chief  followed  them.  Previously  to  his  departure,  however,  he  solici- 
ted from  the  governor  a  small  keg  of  whiskey,  declaring  his  !iit£ntion  to  lake 
it  with  him,  and  not  to  drink  it  in  the  settlement.  His  request  was  granted; 
he  pursued  ihe  Kickapoos  up  the  Wabash  ;  finding  them  encamped  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  he  landed,  took  the  keg  in  one  hand,  and  his  gun  in  the 
other,  passed  along  the  tents  of  the  Kickapoos,  felecied  ayo.mg  warrior  a'? 
the  victim  of  his  revenge,  and  understanding  that  an  old  woman  who  v^-as  pre- 
sent was  his  mother,  gave  her  the  whiskey;  here,  said  be,  tiii:e  this  that  you 
may  be  enabled  to  cry  for  yo^ir  son,  whom  1  am  about  to  kill,  immediately 
shot  him  down,  and  with  his  own  warriors  raised  the  war  whoop,  and  ret'irn- 
ed  leisurely  to  his  canoe.  The  Kickapoos  ?re  accounted  the  bravest  of  the 
Indians,   yet  they  suffered  hitn  to  depart.    The  pres^ting  of  the  whiskey 


to  the  mother  of  the  yoang  warrior  who  was  killed,  proceeded  from  what  he 
supposed  a  principle  of  humanity.  The  Indians  think  it  a  great  disgrace  for 
a  warrior  to  shed  tears  on  any  account,  unless  he  be  drunk;  it  is  then  attri- 
buted to  the  whiskej',  and  no  disgrace  is  attached  to  it.  It  is  not  absolutely  for- 
bidden for  a  woman  to  cry  when  sober,  but  it  is  nevertheless  considered  much 
more  decorous  to  do  so  when  intoxicated. 

NOTE  VII.  Page  330. 

Eleazar  D.  Wood  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  the  town  of  Lunenburgh, 
on  the  22nd  January,ir85,  but  removed  with  his  parents  to  Plaltshurg'.i, New- 
York,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Active  and  persevering,  and  of  s'lch  a 
penetrating  mind,  with  a  cheerful,  sociable  disposition,  he  became  a  lavorite 
with  his  acquaintances,  and  accumulated  many  friends,  and  made  few  ene- 
mies indeed.  Having  a  strong  thirst  for  knowledge,  as  well  as  an  ardent  de- 
sire for  distinction,  he  entered  the  military  academy  at  West  Point  in  1805. 
He  obtained  a  second  iieutenanl's  commission,  and  became  attached  to  the 
corps  of  engineers,  and  was  employed  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  for- 
tifications. In  the  autumn  of  181:2  be  had  orders  to  repair  to  the  head  quarters 
of  Genenal  Harrison,  then  in  command  of  the  North  western  army. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  character  of  this  respectable  gentleman  and 
brave  soldier  are  from  the  pen  of  his  brother  in  arms,  the  gallant  Col.  C.  S. 
Todd,  of  Kentucky,  in  a  letter  to  General  Harrison,  dated  24th  May,  1824, 
and  now  deposited  with  the  rest  of  the  documents  which  have  been  made 
the  ground  work  of  tlris  history.  It  is  much  regretted  that  the  work  has  ac- 
cumulated so  much  as  to  preclude  the  further  enlargement  of  this  sketch  ;  it 
is  therefore  entirely  confined  to  the  letter  of  the  colonel,  who  has  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  words. 

"  Jj;rt^28, 1824. 

"Dear  Sir  :  I  send  some  materials,  collected  in  1 815 — 16,  for  a  biography  of 
colonel  Wood.  They  relate  chiefly  to  hie  f-arly  life,  r.nd  the  official  notices 
of  his  conduct  in  the  late  war.  These,  howevei-,  afford  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  his  merits  as  a  man  or  as  an  officer.  He  was  as  distinguished  for  his  social 
dispositions  as  for  gallantry  in  the  field.  Of  this  no  man  evinced  more  con- 
spicuous proofs  in  the  war.  He  was  signalized  in  six  general  actions,  in  the  last 
of  which  he  fell,  a  generous  victim  to  his  confidence  in  the  New-York  regi- 
ment of  1000  militia,  with  which  he  most  gallantly  carried  the  British  batter- 
ies on  the  17th  September,  1814.  If  he  had  commanded  regular  troops  he 
would  have  been  brought  off  the  field  as  Ripley  aiid  Trimble  were,  with  much 
severer  wounds.  He  was  baj'oneted  by  the  British  while  in  the  act  of  tender- 
ing his  sword,  and  met  the  fate  extended  to  Mercer.  The  British  general 
paid  him  a  high  compliment  on  learning  that  he  had  been  killed.  '  I  rejoice,' 
says  he, '  because  noiv  there  may  be  some  chance  of  capturing  the  American 
army.' 

*'  Wood  was  distinguished  at  fort  Meigs  fur  his  pleasant  temper  and  cool 
conduct  in  time  of  danger.  On  one  occasion,  while  at  breakfast  with  Croghan 
and  O'Fallon,  a  bomb,  by  bursting  ne.ir  them,  having  covered  the  table  with 
dirt,  he  remarked  wiih  great  sang  fioid  after  quickly  removing  it, '  let  us  make 
haste  and  finish  our  meal  before  another  shot  disturb  us.' 

"You  mention  with  great  propriety  in  one  of  your  letters  to  the  secretary 
of  war  that  Wood's  genius  best  fitted  him  to  the  command  of  apartzlan  corps, 
and  general  Brown  has  done  himself  great  credit  by  giving  the  chief  merit  to 
Wood  and  Mcl-tee  of  saving  his  army. 

*'  On  the  night  of  the  25  July,  at  Lundy's  Lane,  Wood  was  approached  by 
a  British  sergeant,  and  accosted  as  general  Drummond.  He  promptly  encour- 
aged the  delusion.  The  sergeant,  while  giving  Colonel  Wood  important  in- 
formation as  to  the  posture  of  the  British  troops,  was  ordered  to  come  nearer, 
as  he  (Col.  Wood  personitying  Drummond)  was  rather  deaf,  by  which  means 
he  captured  the  sergeant  in  a  manner  showing  his  presence  of  mind,  and  gen- 
erosity, and  obtained  very  desirable  intelligence  for  general  Brown.  In  the 
affair  of  the  Thames  he  very  chivalrously  saved  my  life  by  cutting  down  a 
British  sergeant,  who  had  (treacherously  after  capture)  endeaToured  to  shoot 
roe.  V 


'•  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  Wood  planned  the  soi  tie  i.,  fj^g  jy^j^ 
September  at  fort  Erie,  and  mentioned  at  the  time  to  general  Browu.jj^j  j^^ 
took  the  project  from  your  sortie  at  fort  Meigs. 

"  I  be.»  that  you  will  preserve  these  materials,  and  believe  me  trnly  yours, 

"  C.  S.  TODD. 

"  G£3f.  W.  n.  Hjerison." 

NOTE  VIIL  Page  374. 

Columbia  Toivnship,  HamiUon  county,  0.  Jan.  16,  1813. 
Gen-  Wm.  H.  Harrison, 

Dear  Sir  :  The  anxiety  of  your  fellow  citizens  has  been  excited, (and  we  hope 
you  will  pardon  our  intruding  a  few  lines  on  you,  which  were  drawn  up  in 
haste  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Hamilton  and  Clermont  counties,  for 
tlie  particulars  of  which  we  refer  you  to  the  Liberty  Hall,)  to  find  you  intend  to 
retire  from  the  commandof  our  army  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  campaign. 

With  deep  regret  do  we  contemplate  the  discontent  tbat  will  prevail  in  the 
army,  by  your  withdrawing  from  a  station  which  your  presence  seems  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  a  continuance  of  that  discipline  and  harmony,  and  implicit 
confidence,  which  we  feel  confident  no  other  commander  which  governmeT)t 
may  please  to  appoint  will  ensure.  We  have  therefore  been  constrained  to  ad- 
dress you  in  this  way,  as  a  manifesfation  of  our  ardent  wishes  for  you  to  conti- 
nue the  command  until  we  shall  by  petition  obtain  a  commission  for  you  which 
shall  place  you  at  the  head  of  the  north-western  army  during  the  present  war. 
-•«  When  we  reflect  on  your  past  life,  the  honourable  stations  you  have  filled 
with  unremitted  zeal  and  fidelity,  the  general  satisfaction  which  has  prevailed 
wherever  your  authority  has  extended,  your  known  attachment  to  liberty  and 
the  honour  and  good  weal  ofyour  country,  we  anticipated  a  favourable  answer 
from  you,  that  you  will  devote  a  few  more  days  or  years  in  the  service  ofyour 
country.  You,  Sir,  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  a  beloved  commander  in  an 
army,  the  great  advuntage  of  soldiers  obeying-  for  love  above  that  of  fear :  the 
presence  of  a  beloved  general  animating  his  men  by  good  example,  adds  fresh 
vigour  to  the  war-worn  soldier,  warms  their  hearts,  and  arms  them  with  un- 
daunted courage,  and  they  will  perform  to  admiration — such  scenes  you.  Sir, 
have  experienced,  and  they  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  your 
friends  and  your  country.     By  order  of  the  meeting, 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG,  Chairman. 

Davijj  M'Gaughet,  Sccretarv. 

TOWN  MEETING. 
At  a  very  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  and 
its  vicinity,  at  the  court-house,  on  Saturday  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sultation on  the  critical  situation  and  safety  of  our  country.  Gen.  John  S.  Gano 
v/as  appointed  chairrpan,  and  George  P.  Torrence  esq.  secretary.  On  motipni, 
Jacob  Burnet,  esq.,  C.  A.  Brown,  esq.,  Capt.  R.  Fosaick,  N.  Longworth,  ebq., 
and  Daniel  Ueeder,  esq.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  suitable  reso- 
lutions. The  committee  retired  for  half  an  hour,  and  reported  the  followingj, 
which  were  unanimously  :;dopted. 

I.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  have  heard  tlie  details  of  the  distressing 
conflict  ;it  the  river  Raisin  with  the  most  poignant  grief,  but  th^y  do  not  for  a 
moment  despair  ;  having  the  fullest  reliance  on  the  abilities  and  will  of  the  na- 
tion to  repair  and  avenge  the  loss,  and  that  we  will  hokl  ourselves  in  readiness 
to  rejialr  to  the  standard  of  our  country  when  our  services  shall  be  necessary. 
~.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  have  the  highest  coufidence  in  the  military 
talents,  experience,  and  patriotism  of  General  Willlaro  Henry  Harrison,  ^nd 
should  view  his  retiring  from  the  army  at  this  time  as  a  national  disaster  that 
ouglit  to  be  deprecated  by  every  friend  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  JResolvsJ,  That  the  great  disaster  at  the  river  Raisin  has  not  in  the  least 
degree  diminished  our  confidence  in  the  abilities,  vigilance,  and  activity  of 
General  Harrison,  but  has  r:r.ther  served  to  strengthen  and  confirm  it ;  because 
it  appears  tbat  the  movement  to  that  exposed  position  w.»s  made  without  his 


Qvders ;  an-'''"^  prompt  and  vigorous  efforts  to  succour  the  detachment  inime- 
diately'j'*^''  ^^  had  been  iiil'urmed  of  its  situalioii,  evinces  the  correctness  of 
his  V"^'^^"^'  ^'^  knowledge  of  the  ability  of  the  enemy,  and  his  anxious  sc- 
jj^^iode  for  the  safety  of  his  troops,  and  the  honour  of  the  American  arms. 

4.  Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  meeting-,  that  General  Harrison  has  a  just 
claim  to  a  higher  and  more  permanent  rank  in  the  urmy  than  has  yet  been  con- 
ferred on  him  by  bis  country,  and  that  in  our  opinion  tUe  public  bcrvice  would 
be  greatly  advanced  by  placing  him  in  the  situation  for  which  his  talents  so 
eminently  quahfy  him;  and  that  he  is  tile  man  of  all  others  most  likely  to  unite 
the  confidence  of  the  western  people. 

NOTE  IX.  Page  438. 

"  Father,  listen  to  your  children  !     You  have  them  now  all  before  you. 

"The  war  before  this,  our  British  father  gave  the  hatchet  to  his  red  child- 
ren, when  our  old  chiefs  were  alive.  They  are  now  dead.  In  the  war  our 
fatlier  was  thrown  on  his  back  by  the  Americans,  and  our  father  took  them 
by  the  hand  without  our  knowledge ;  and  we  are  afraid  tliat  our  father  will 
do  so  again  at  this  time. 

"Summer  before  last,  when  I  came  forward  with  my  red  brethren,  and 
was  ready  to  take  up  the  hatchet  in  favour  of  our  British  father,  we  were 
told  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  that  he  had  not  yet  determined  to  fight  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

"  Listen  !  When  war  was  declared,  our  father  stood  up  and  gave  us  the 
tomahawk  and  told  us  that  he  was  then  ready  to  strike  the  Americans  ;  that  he 
wanted  our  assistance :  and  thai  he  would  certainly  get  us  our  lands  back, 
which  the  Americans  had  taken  from  us. 

*'  Listen  .'  You  told  us,  at  that  time,  to  bring  forward  o\ir  families  to  this 
place,  and  we  did  so ;  and  }  ou  promised  to  take  care  of  them,  and  they  should 
want  for  nothing,  while  the  men  would  go  and  fight  the  enemy ;  that  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  putmy's  garrisons  ;  that  we  knew  notiiing 
about  them,  and  that  our  father  would  attend  to  that  part  of  the  business.  You 
also  told  your  red  children  that  you  would  take  good  care  of  your  gamsou 
here,  which  made  our  hearts  glad. 

"  Listen  !  When  we  were  last  at  the  Rapids  it  is  true  we  gave  you  little  as- 
sistance.    It  is  hard  lo  fight  people  who  live  like  groundhogs. 

^*  Father,  listen!  Our  fleet  has  gone  out ;  we  know  they  have  fought ;  we 
have  heard  the  great  guiw ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  vvhut  has  happened 
to  our  faiher  with  one  arm."'  t-Hir  ships  have  gone  one  way,  and  we  are  much 
astonished  lo  see  our  father  tying  up  every  thing  and  prej)ariiig  to  ran  away 
the  other,  without  letting  his  red  children  know  what  his  intentions  are.  You 
always  told  us  to  remain  lK;re,  and  take  care  of  our  lands  ;  it  made  our  hearts 
glad  to  hear  that  was  your  wish.  Our  tfreat  faiher,  the  king,  is  the  head,  and 
you  represent  him.  I'ou  always  told  us  you  vvould  never  draw  your  foot  off 
British  ground ;  but  now,  father,  we  see  you  are  drawing  back,  and  we  are  sor- 
ry to  see  our  father  doing  so  without  seeing  the  enemy.  We  must  compare 
our  father's  conduct  to  a  fal  dog,  that  carries  its  tail  upon  its  back,  but  when 
affrighted,  it  drops  it  between  its  legs  and  runs  off. 

"  Faiher,  listen!  The  Ainericans  liave  not  yet  defeated  us  by  land  ;  neither 
are  we  sure  that  they  have  done  so  by  water  ;  lue  therefore  wish  to  remainhere, 
and  fght  cur  enmny,  shavld  they  make  their  appearance.  If  they  defeat  us,  we 
vvill  (lien  retreat  with  our  father. 

"  At  the  battle  of  the  Rapids,  last  war,  the  Americans  c-ertainly  defeated 
us :  and  when  we  returned  to  our  father's  fort  at  that  place  the  gates  were 
shut  against  us.  We  were  afraid  that  it  woidd  now  be  the  case  ;  but  instead 
of  thai,  we  now  see  our  British  father  preparing  to  march  out  of  his  garrison. 

"Father!  You  have  got  the  arms  an,d  ammunition  which  our  great  father 
sent  for  his  red  children.  If  you  have  an  idea  of  going  away,  give  them  to 
us,  and  you  may  go  and  welcome  for  us.  Our  lives  are  in  the  liands  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  We  are  determined  to  defend  our  lands,  and  if  it  be  his  wilh 
we  wish  to  leave  oi'»r  bones  upon  them." 

*  Cfimraodore  Barclay. 


ERRATA. 

Page  14,  line  12  from  top,  for  "  Mr.  Mills." read  "Mr.  Wells.^' 

The  J^ote'iu  page  l'J4  is  incorrect  and  superfluous. 

Page  2UI,  line  11,  from  top,  for  "constant!)'  invited,"  read  "immediately  1b» 

vited.' 

Page  203,  line  11,  from  bottom,  for  "  often  crossing,"  read  "  n/ifr  crossing." 

Page  '204,  line  4,  from  top,  for  "  8  miles,"  read  "  8t'  miles." 

Page  "204,  line  8,  from  t'jp,  for  "  General  Hai  rison,"  read  "  General  Uanner." 

Page  378,  line  8,  from  top,  for  "  captain  Laughan,"  read  "  ca,  tain  Langliam." 

Page  3:2,  line  1'2,  from  top,  for  •'  the  Glaze,"  read  "  the  Auglaize." 

Page  3  4,  line  14,  from  top,  for  "  carried '  he  men,"  read  ''  caiisedxhe  men." 

Page  387,  line  11,  from  top,  for  "  an  attack,"  read  "  an  attempt." 

Page  388,  line  2u,  from  top,  for  "  to  the  fort,"  read  ''from  the  foit." 

Page  3o9,  line  3,  from  top,  for  "captain  Herring's,"  read  " captain ^eor- 

ing's." 

Page  389,  line  22,  from  top,  for,  •'  several  coverts,"  read  "  secret  coverts." 
Page  3rt9,  line  6,  from  bottom,  for  "  the  prospect,"  read  "  the  parapet  " 
Page  390,  line  16,  from  top,  for  "captain  Dudley,"  read  "  colonel  Dudley." 
appendix,  last  page  but  one,  line  18,  from  bottom,  for  "  C.  A.  Brown,"  read 

"  E.  A.  Brown." 

0:;;7=In  the  hasty  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  coarse  pursued  by  General 
Harrison  in  ihe  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  we  omitted  to 
mention  the  fact,  that  pending  the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  he  voted  in  every  instance  against  the  bank,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  journals. 


angers  •  an-'  ^*'^  prompt  and  vii^orous  efforts  to  succour  the  Jetachmcrit  inyiiC' 
tlia'telv'^*'^'  he  had  been  int'uri«ed  of  Ws  situation,  evinces  the  correctness  of 
.•'-,. lament,  his  knowledge  of  the  ability  of  the  enemy,  and  his  anxious  sc- 
j-  :Sde  for  the  safety  of  his  troops,  and  the  honour  of  Uie  American  arms. 

4.  liesulved.  As  tlie  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  General  Harrison  has  a  just 
claim  to  a  higher  and  more  permanent  rank  in  the  army  than  has  yet  been  con- 
ferred on  him  by  his  country,  asd  that  in  our  opinion  tne  public  service  would 
be  greatly  advanced  by  placing  him  in  the  situation  for  which  his  talents  so 
eminently  qualify  him ;  and  that  he  is  tiie  renin  of  all  othei  s  most  likely  to  unite 
the  confidence  of  the  western  people. 

NOTE  IX.  Page  438. 

"  Father,  listen  to  your  children  !     You  have  them  now  all  before  yon. 
"The  war  before  this,  our  British  father  gave  the  hatchet  to  his  red  child- 


"Father!  You  have  got  the  arms  an,d  ammunition  which  our  great  father 
sent  for  his  red  childjren.  If  you  have  an  idea  of  going  away,  give  tiiem  to 
us,  and  you  may  go  and  welcome  for  us.  Our  lives  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  We  are  determined  to  defend  our  lands,  and  if  it  be  his  will, 
we  wish  to  leave  oi'iv  bones  upon  them." 

*  Csmraodore  Barclay. 
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